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PREFACE 


Place  of  General  Geography  in  this 
Volume.  —  The  most  difficult  part  of 
common  school  geography  is  that  deal- 
ing with  the  motions  of  the  earth,  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  winds,  rainfall, 
ocean  currents,  and  temperature.  Yet 
these  subjects  are  almost  universally 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  advanced 
book,  so  that  their  treatment  follows 
immediately  upon  Primary  Geography. 
This  arrangement  requires  children  to 
move  abruptly  from  a  meager  study  of 
the  simplest  facts  in  geography  to  its 
broadest  abstractions,  which  is  thor- 
oughly bad  and  unnecessary. 

In  this  volume  only  two  chapters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  precede  the 
intensive  treatment  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  a  physiographic  history  of 
the  continent,  showing  how  its  principal 
mountain  ranges  and  valleys  came  into 
existence ;  how  its  coal  beds  were  formed ; 
what  were  the  effects  of  the  great  Ice 
Age;  and  what  have  been  the  more 
recent  changes  in  the  coast  line,  with 
their  results.  Then  comes  a  chapter 
on  the  Plants,  Animals,  and  Peoples  of 
North  America ;  and  the  two  chapters 
occupy  only  26  pages.  Whatever  further 
facts  in  regard  to  winds,  rainfall,  tem- 
perature, etc.,  are  needed  in  the  study 
of  North  America  have  been  plainly 
stated,  when  wanted,  just  as  other  con- 
crete facts  have  been.  After  our  conti- 
nent is  finished,  and  a  fair  number  of 
concrete  data,  bearing  on  these  matters, 


has  been  presented,  these  are  treated  as 
general  topics  in  some  detail.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  study  of  these  difficult 
subjects  has  been  postponed  at  least  one 
year,  and  so  many  of  the  facts  that  are 
necessary  to  their  appreciation  have  been 
presented  concretely  that  they  are  then 
approached  somewhat  inductively.  The 
authors  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  among  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  this  volume. 

The  general  principles  in  regard  to 
industries,  distribution  of  inhabitants, 
mutual  relation  of  city  and  coimtry, 
and  dependence  of  various  sections  upon 
one  another,  form  another  subject  which, 
contrary  to  custom,  is  treated  in  the 
middle  and  latter  parts  of  the  volume. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  these  broad 
truths  approach  abstractions  in  their 
nature,  and  are,  consequently,  too  diffi- 
cult to  be  earlier  appreciated  by  children. 
They  are,  moreover,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  summary  of  what  has  preceded,  and, 
therefore,  naturally  come  last  when  a 
more  inductive  approach  is  possible. 

Prominence  of  Review  and  Comparison. 
—  A  common  defect  in  the  teaching  of 
geography  is  that  pupils  are  allowed  to 
forget  about  one  country  while  studying 
the  next ;  and  the  result  is  that,  by  the 
time  Australia  is  reached,  most  of  what 
has  previously  been  learned  about  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
has  faded  from  memory.  Yet  the  rela- 
tion  between   North  America  and   the 
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other  continents  is  so  marked  that  this 
defect  is  quite  unnecessary.  For  ex- 
ample, most  of  the  industries  and  basal 
principles  of  physiography  and  climate 
have  received  the  attention  of  a  child 
when  he  has  completed  a  general  study 
of  the  United  States.  Foreign  lands 
illustrate  the  same  great  ideas  under 
different  conditions.  This  means  that 
the  comprehension  of  foreign  countries 
may  best  be  gained  by  our  children,  if 
they  use  their  previous  knowledge  of 
the  United  States  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son. If,  then,  this  old  related  knowl- 
edge is  carefully  called  to  mind  when 
the  physiography,  climate,  and  industries 
of  a  foreign  land  are  approached,  our 
pupils  will  not  only  secure  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  that  region,  but  will  also 
keep  their  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  fresh  by  bringing  it  into  use. 

The  above  has  been  a  controlling  idea 
in  preparing  this  volume.  Accordingly 
in  approaching  the  physiography  of 
South  America  (p.  236),  the  physi- 
ography and  climate  of  Europe  (pp.  257, 
264),  etc.,  the  authors  have  reproduced 
the  corresponding  situations  in  our  own 
country  at  some  length.  Besides  this, 
they  have  included  in  the  text  scores 
of  brief  comparisons  with  the  United 
States.  By  this  means  incidental  re- 
views are  continually  provided,  which 
are  especially  attractive  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

To  supplement  this  kind  of  review 
several  sets  of  questions,  which  call  for 
still  different  comparisons  with  the 
United  States,  are  included  in  the  book, 
one  series  being  found  at  the  close  of 
the  treatment  of  each  continent.  These 
are  likewise  rich  in  motive,  inasmuch  as 


they  recall  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the 
United  States  from  varying  points  of 
view.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  also, 
that  each  set  at  the  same  time  reviews 
another  continent  from  a  new  point  of 
view. 

Many  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
United  States  which  these  questions  call 
for  are  not  directly  presented  in  the  text 
which  treats  of  the  various  continents, 
and  answers  for  a  few  of  them  are  not 
indicated  in  the  maps.  Also  pupils  may 
have  forgotten  some  of  the  important 
information  about  the  United  States. 
For  these  reasons  Section  VII,  covering 
17  pages,  is  an  organized  review  of 
North  America  alone.  It  includes  the 
principal  facts  about  our  continent  which 
every  pupil  should  know  on  completing 
the  grades. 

The  title  of  the  last  section,  "  Review 
of  the  United  States  and  Comparisons 
with  Other  Coimtries,"  indicates  provi- 
sion for  still  further  review.  It  has 
seemed  to  the  authors  an  anticlimax  to 
close  several  years'  study  of  geography 
with  the  Islands  of  the  Padficj  lands 
&rthest  away  from  us  and  of  least  in- 
terest to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  deemed  highly  important  that,  after 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  have  been 
treated,  the  closing  chapter  should  sum- 
marize the  situation  and  show  the  rank 
of  our  own  land  and  its  relation  to 
others.  This  secures  a  final  reconsid- 
eration of  the  principal  facts  in  our 
geography,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
brings  them  into  proper  relation  and 
perspective. 

On  the  whole,  the  authors  are  of  the 
opinion  that  reviews  should  occupy  a 
large  part  of  the  time  of  instruction; 
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and,  by  the  plan  followed,  pupils  will 
have  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  their  possession,  not  only,  when  they 
finish  the  grades,  but  in  years  to  follow. 

Physiographic  Basis  and  Causal  Se- 
quence.—  The  authors  believe  that  ra- 
tional geography  must  rest  upon  a 
physiographic  foundation.  Physiographic 
conditions  most  often  furnish  the  reasons 
for  the  location  of  human  industries, 
the  development  of  transportation  routes, 
the  situation  of  cities,  etc.  In  other 
words,  when  the  physiographic  facts 
about  a  given  region  are  clearly  grasped, 
most  of  the  other  geographic  facts  easily 
arrange  themselves  as  links  in  a  causal 
chain.  Thus  the  many  details  touching 
a  certain  locality  are  taught  in  relation 
with  one  another,  so  that  they  approach 
the  form  of  a  narrative,  rather  than  that 
of  a  mere  list  of  statements. 

Physiography  has,  therefore,  been  in- 
troduced freely;  but  under  two  limita- 
tions. First,  only  such  physical  facts 
are  included  as  are  shown  really  to 
function  in  man's  relation  to  the  earth. 
Physiography  that  is  clearly  shown  to 
have  a  reed  bearing  upon  man  greatly 
enriches  geography;  it  is  the  unused 
physical  geography  that  is  a  stumbling 
block.  Second,  these  physical  facts  are 
presented  in  connection  with  their  i^se, 
not  entirely  apart  from  it  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  book. 

Abundance  of  Detail.  —  The  interest 
of  a  geography  text,  as  of  any  other 
text,  must  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
the  amount  of  detail  included.  One 
characteristic  of  this  volume  is  that  it 
deals  with  its  subject  in  unusual  detail. 
Particularly  in  the  treatment  of  many 


of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  geography 
is  this  apparent.  As  was  suggested  in 
the  Preface  of  the  First  Book,  the  basal 
units  for  the  study  of  geography,  although 
constantly  in  use,  are  seldom  adequately 
presented  in  the  text-books.  This  ap- 
plies strikingly,  for  example,  to  such 
topics  as  farm,  cattle  ranch,  irrigation, 
lumber  camp,  and  factory.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  defect,  as  far  as  possible, 
each  subject  of  such  a  kind  is  presented 
in  these  books  with  as  much  detail  as 
space  permits,  and  in  connection  with 
that  section  of  country  in  which  it  seems 
most  prominent. 

For  example,  lumbering,  fishing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  boots,  and 
shoes  receive  their  most  detailed  treat- 
ment in  connection  with  New  England ; 
the  mining  of  coal  and  iron  ore  and  the 
manufacture  of  iron  goods  are  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States ;  and  gold  mining,  irrigation,  and 
grazing  are  naturally  included  under 
the  Western  States. 

The  industries  and  objects  thus  de- 
scribed, being  fairly  typical  of  industries 
and  objects  found  elsewhere,  are  on  that 
account  worthy  of  being  called  types. 
Through  the  careful  presentation  of  such 
types,  vivid  pictiu'es  and  an  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  are  assured. 

The  study  of  the  United  States  has, 
as  suggested  above,  furnished  occasion 
for  detailed  treatment  of  most  geo- 
graphic types.  Some  important  fea- 
tures and  occupations,  however,  are  not 
found  in  the  United  States,  but  to  these 
the  authors  have  endeavored  to  give  the 
same  careful  consideration.  For  in- 
stance, so  far  as  space  permits,  the  Bra- 
zilian forest  is  presented  as  a  type  of 
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tropical  forests  (page  243).  Other  illns- 
trations  may  be  found  in  the  treatment 
of  the  linen  industry  on  page  270,  and 
of  the  silk  industry  on  page  286.  The 
object  is  to  continue  to  acquaint  the 
learner  properly  with  the  basal  units  of 
geography,  as  well  as  to  make  geography 
interesting. 

Organization  of  Subject-matter.  —  In 
advanced  geography,  perhaps  even  more 
than  in  the  primary  book,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  offer  subject-matter  in  the 
form  of  disconnected  facts.  The  greater 
amount  of  detail  in  the  more  advanced 
volume  no  doubt  makes  it  especially 
difficult  to  avoid  such  looseness  of  organ- 
ization. The  most  flagrant  example  of 
this  evil  is  the  treatment  of  the  United 
States  by  individual  states,  which  we 
have  discarded.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
call  for  a  knowledge  of  om*  own  country 
by  states,  and  an  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  meet  it  by  several  sets  of  ques- 
tions which  require  a  careful  state  re- 
view. But  when  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  is  presented  primarily  by 
states,  the  child  is  oppressed  and  con- 
fused by  the  great  number  of  individual 
facts  which  have  apparently  the  same 
rank.  Even  an  adult  cannot  easily 
escape  a  feeling  of  confusion  on  reading 
a  few  pages  from  a  geography  th^t 
divides  the  subject  into  such  small 
units. 

Where  this  particular  defect  is  avoided, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
principal  from  the  subordinate*  facts  and 
to  cany  the  outline  of  the  whole  easily 
in  mind.  The  remedy  must  be  found 
first,  in  the  treatment  of  each  country 
or  other  large  subject  under  only  a  few 
headings;  and  second,  in  bringing  to- 


gether all  details  that  bear  upon  a  par- 
ticular topic,  and  excluding  all  else. 
Thus,  in  the  treatment  of  the'  Western 
States  in  this  volmne,  farming  by  irriga-. 
tion  is  only  once  extensively  treated. 
A  whole  page  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  subject,  including  the  manner  in 
which  irrigation  is  planned  in  the  vicinity 
of  Denver,  its  cost,  and  its  influence  on 
the  value  of  land.  These  many  details 
are  associated  as  parts  of  one  story ;  and 
as  there  are  only  a  few  such  topics  in 
the  entire  chapter  on  the  Western  Stiites, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  in  mind  the 
leading  points.  The  use  of  the  type 
idea  elsewhere  accomplishes  the  same 
purpose. 

The  frequent  comparisons  provided 
for  at  the  close  of  the  chapters  likewise 
do  much  to  preserve  perspective,  for 
they  lift  the  more  important  thoughts 
into  prominence  while  neglecting  non- 
essentials. Similarly  the  two  review 
chapters,  one  a  Review  and  Comparison 
of  our  states,  the  other  a  Comparison  of 
the  United  States  with  other  countries, 
distinguish  in  a  prominent  way  the  lead- 
mg  from  the  minor  facts.  But,  above 
all,  throughout  this  volume  the  subject- 
matter  in  each  chapter  is  presented 
under  so  few  headings  that  the  learner 
is  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  situation.  The  authors, 
at  least,  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
pupil  will  see  the  outline  clearly  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  necessary  mass  of 
details. 

Probably  the  most  important  improve- 
ment of  this  volume  over  the  former 
Tarr  and  McMurry  "  Advanced  Geogra- 
phy "  consists  in  its  better  organization. 
The  marginal  headings  have  been  se- 
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lected  with  great  care;  also  a  large 
amount  of  energy  has  been  consumed 
in  bringing  into  one  place  all  the  details 
that  bear  on  a  single  question,  and  in 
rigidly  excluding  all  irrelevant  matter 
from  among  them. 

Extent  of  Changes  in  this  Revision. — 
In  bringing  the  facts  in  this  volume 
down  to  date,  and  in  reorganizing  them 
in  the  manner  above  indicated,  approxi- 
mately one  half  of  the  entire  text  has 
been  rewritten,  while  much  of  the  re- 
mainder has  been  modified  to  some 
extent.  These  changes,  together  with 
entirely  new  maps  and  many  new  illus- 
trations, make  the  book  a  radical  im- 
provement over  the  original  volume, 
while  preserving  any  peculiar  merits 
that  that  book  may  have  possessed. 

The  increased  quantity  of  subject- 
matter  made  it  necessary  either  to  widen 
the  old  style  page  —  of  one  column  — 
or  to  adopt  a  new  form.  Since  the 
length  of  line  in  the  former  case  would 
have  been  quite  unjustifiable,  it  seemed 
best  to  follow  the  latter  plan. 

Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Acknowledg- 
ments. —  The  maps  for  this  volume  have 
been  entirely  remade  and  their  number 
increased.  A  feature  of  especial  note 
is  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  colored 
physical  maps,  so  that  each  continent 
is  represented  by  three  maps  —  a  politi- 
cal map,  a  relief  map,  and  a  physical 
map. 

Many  of  the  drawings  of  the  old  book, 
notably  those  made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Fur- 
long, the  well-known  artist,  are  used 
again  in  this  volume ;  we  have  also 
made  use  of  some  of  the  better  half- 
tones in  the  old  book.  Many  new  illus- 
trations are  introduced,  however,   but 


in  no  case  merely  for  the  sake  of  having 
something  new ;  change  has  been  made 
only  when  distinct  improvement  has 
been  possible.  The  half-tones  and  other 
illustrations  are  introduced  not  merely 
as  pictures,  but  as  part  of  the  fund  of 
information  offered;  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  text  which  they  illustrate, 
amplify,  or  explain. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Philip  Em- 
erson of  the  Cobbett  School,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  and  to  Professor  R.  H. 
Whitbeck  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
original  volume  as  acknowledged  in  its 
preface,  and  Professor  Whitheck  has 
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PART  I.    NORTH  AMERICA 


I.   The  Story  of  oub  Continent 

Thekb  are  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  persons  in  North  America  at  the  pres- 
Our  contiiieiit  e"*  t™®'  although  a  century 
not  alwayi  u  ago  there  were  scarcely  one 
ttnowifl  tenth  of   that   number.     This 

wonderful  growth  haa  been  largely  due  to 
the  valuable  mineral  products  of  the  eartli ; 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  which 
have  allowed  the  forests  and 
the  many  different  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  to  thrive ; 
and  to  tlie  rivers,  waterfalls, 
lakes,  and  harbors,  which 
have  made  manufacturing 
and  shipping   easy. 

Yet  these  valuable  things 
were  not  always  liere,  as  we 
now  find  them.  Each  has 
had  a  long  history.  For,  as 
it  takes  time  to  build  a  house, 
and  to  prepare  the  boards 
from  trees,  the  nails  from 
iron  ore,  and  the  bricks  from 
clay,  so  it  takes  time  for  the 
formation  of  minerals  and 
rocks,  and  for  the  building  of  a  continent. 
Jn  fact,  millions  of  years  have  been  re- 
quired for  all  that  work. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  North  Amer- 
Wbere  the  '**  ^"'^  been  learned  by  a  care- 
fltoiy  of  Ita  fnl  study  of  the  rocks ;  and, 
powth  hu  although  many  questions  may 
beenlMnwd  ^  ^gj^^j  ^jj^t  no  man  is  yet 
able  to  answer,  we  are  prepared  to  tell  a 
part  of  that  story. 

At  one  time  the  earth  was  probably  a 


white-hot  sphere,  like  the  sun,  but  in  time 
the  outside  cooled  to  a  crust  jf^urth 
of  solid  rock.  The  interior, 
still  heated,  continued  to  shrink  and  grow 
smaller,  as  most  substances  do  when  cool- 
ing. This  caused  the  solid  crust  to  settle 
and  wrinkle,  much  as  the  skin  of  an  apple 
wrinkles  when  the  fruit  is  drying.  Water 
collected  in  the  lower  portions,  making  the 


oceans,  while  the  higher  portions  formed 
dry  land.  Thus  North  America  and  the 
other  continents  were  born. 

In  its  early  liistory  the  central  part  of  the 
continent  was  still  a  broad  sea,  but  the 
eastern  and  western  parte  itsuri^ 
doubtless  resembled  the  West  history 
Indies  of  to-day,  which  you  will  find  on  the 
map  of  North  America  (Fig.  10).  Those 
islands  are  the  Iiighest  parts  of  a  great 
mountain  chain.    They  teem  to  be  separated 
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merely  because  the  ridges  upon  which  they 
rest  do  not  extend  above  the  water  (Fig. 


even  with  the  naked  eye,  one  can  see  that 

coal  is  made  of  bits  of  plants  pressed  closely 
together.  Sometimes  the  full  form  of  a 
fern  or  leaf,  culled  a  fossil,  may  be  seen 
(Fig.  5). 

As  the  crust  of  the  earth  slowly  shrank 
and    wrinkled,   the   land   was    raised   and 
lowered.       Even     now    it    is  3   howcwi 
slowly  moving  in  some  places,  beds  wen 
and  it  was  doing  the  same  dur-  '<»"«* 
iiig  the  Coal  Period.     At  that  time  parts  of 
the  old  sea  bottom  were  raised  above   the 
water,  forming  extensive  plains  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  North  America.     Those  pUins 
were   so   low  and   level  tiiat  vast  swamps 
were  produced  (Fig.  6),  011  which  a  rank 
vegetation  grew,  as  in  a  tropical  jungle. 

The  swamps  were,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
like  those  which  may  now  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth.  Pos.sihly  the  vegetation 
grew  tar  more  thickly  than  now,  perhaps 
even  more  thickly  than  it  now  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon  or  the  everglades  of 
Florida.  The  plants  of  the  Coal  Period 
were  different  from  those  of  the  present 
(Fig.  7);  indeed,  none  of  the  many  kinds 
of  trees  that  we  now  know  grew  in  those 
ancient  forests. 


Fio.  4.  —Trunks  ot  tt««B,  In  tbe  solid  rock,  staiidiuj; 
wfaere  they  grew  vben  these  rocks  were  beiii);  de- 
poBiteit  as  Bedlmeat  in  tbe  Coal  Period. 

Although  in  early  times  North  America 
consisted  of  mountain  crests  that  formed 
.  .  ,  chainsof  islands,  many  changes 
loUowed,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  the  mountains  rose  higher,  forming  a 
continuous  range  in  the  East,  and  several 
ranges  in  tlie  West.  Then  the  plains  be- 
tween tlie  mountains  were  slowly  raised 
above  the  ocean,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
continent  came  into  view. 

Ages  after  the  beginning,  a  pe- 
riod arrived  when  the  climate  was 
The  Coal  much  warmer  in  the 

Period  northern    part    of 

North  America  than  now,  and  the 
rains  were  far  heavier.  During 
that  period  our  coal  was  formed 
out  of  the  remains  of  plants. 

There  is  a  good  proof  that  the 
coal  used  in  our  stoves   and  fur- 
■   1.  Wb.tcori       "'^<=es   is   made    of 
la  made  of,  plant       remains. 

with  proof  Uootg  of  plants  may 

still  be  seen  in  the  old  soil,  now 
changed  to  rock,  that  lies  beneath 
the  coal  beds ;  and  stems  of  plants, 
and  even  trunks  of  trees  (Fig.  4) 

changed  to  coal,  are  found  in  tbe  coal  beds.  I       After   the   plants    bad  grown    in   those 
Besides,   with   a   microscope,   or   at    times  |  swamps  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  plains 


—  The  print  of  a 


B  formed  during  the 
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sank  beneath  the  sea,  and  layers  of  mud, 
Band,  and  gravel  collected  over  tliem. 
These  have  since  been  hardened  into  layers 
of  rock,  and  the  vegetation  beneath  them  has 
been  changed  into  coal. 
After  another  long  period  the 
sea  bottom  was  raii^ed  once 
more,  and  dense  swamp  veg- 
etation again  grew;  but  these 
plants  had  their  roots  in  the 
ocean  mud  that  had  buried 
the  earlier  swamp.  After 
many  more  years  the  plains 
again  sank,  and  the  swamp 
vegetation  was  covered  over, 
as  before.  This  rising  and 
sinking  of  the  land  continued 
for  ages,  one  set  of  layers  of 
mud,  sand,  gravel,  and  veg- 
etttion  being  covered  up  by 
another,  until  many  such  sets  '"'  '^  "'^* 
were    formed,    producing    many    beds    of 


water,  making  a  woody  matting  which  did 
not   fully   decay,  because   the  3.  Th*  different 
water  prevented  air  from  reach-  ^^i"*'  "*  "^ 
ing  it.     If  it  could  then  have  been  dug  up 


The  vegetation  gathered  in  some  of  the 
swamps  to  a  depth  of  many  feet;  but, 
when  this  was  covered  by  tlie  layers  of 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  it  was  pressed  more 
tightly  together.  As  the  number  of  these 
layers  increased,  the  pressure  became  veiy 
great,  and  thus  the  vegetable  matter  was 
pressed  so  clqsely  together  that  it  made 
beds  of  coal.     These  are  usually  only  two 


and  dried,  it  would  have  made  good  fuel. 
Indeed,  in  Ireland,  Norway,  and  other  cool,' 
moist  lauds,  it  is  now  the  custom  to  dig 
such  woody  matter  out  of  the  swamps  and 
dry  it  for  burning  (Fig,  8).  Such  fuel, 
called  peat,  is  much  used  for  cooking  and 
heating.  Some  of  the  poorer  coals,  known  ■ 
as  lignite.,  are  little  more  than  peat  beds 
partly  changed  to  mineral  coal. 

Other  beds,  having  far  more  pressure 
upon  them,  have  been  changed  to  harder 
coal.  One  kind  of  coal, 
called  anlhraeite,  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Peunsyl- 
vania,  has  been  so  gi-eatly 
cJianged  that  it  is  as  hard 
as  some  rocks,  and  is 
known  as  hard  coal.  But 
most  of  the  coal,  like  that 
of  western  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Central  States,  —  al- 
though a  real  mineral,  and 
harder  than  lignite,  —  is  not 
so  hard  as  anthracite.  This 
or  three  feet  thick,  but  some  are  as  much  I  is  called  toft,  or  hitumtnou*,  coal, 
as  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  All  this  time,  and  at  other  periods  during 

When  the  plants  died,  they  fell  into  the  |  the  formation  of  the  continent,  iron,  copper, 
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The  depotlt  of  gold,  Bilver,  building  stones, 
other  minenla  ^^j  ^^jj^^  mineral  aubstanees 
that  we  use  every  day,  were  also  slowly 
being  made.  Muuy  of  them,  such  aa  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  ores,  were  depoaited  in 
cracks  in  the  mountain  rock.  They  were 
brought  and  left  there  hy  hot  water,  form- 
ing what  are  called  mineral  veins.  Iron  ore 
also  has  been  deposited  in  beds  and  veins, 
though  not  always  by  hot  water. 


(S)  TA?  Cur. 


During  the  millions  of  years  that  the  con- 
Other  great  tinent  was  slowly  growing, 
changes  mountain  systems  and  plateaus 

1.  Ponii«tiono(  ,,vere  forming  in  both  the  Eiist 
and  the  West.  These  were 
caused  hy  tlie  shrinking  and 
wrinkling  of  the  earth's  crust. 
They  were  to  liave  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  our  climate,  anil 
therefore  upon  our  crops,  our  animals,  and 
ourselves. 

The  eastern  mountains,  called  the  Appa- 
lachians (Fig.  10),  were  raised  above  the 
sea  in  early  ages.  Since  then  they  have 
been  slowly  worn   away   by   weather  and 


plateau* 

(1)  App«r<t- 

chian  Mniiii- 
plaleaiu 


water,  and  thus  lowered  so  tbat  they  are 
now  neither  very  high  nor  very  rugged. 
Still,  they  have  some  peaks  which  reach 
more  than  a  mile  above  sea  level. 

It  should  be  uiideratood,  however,  that  it  is  not  a 
mile  from  the  ba.se  to  the  summit  of  such  inoun- 
taiiia ;  for  mountaiua  usually  rest  upon  a  platform,  or 
table-laud.  The  table  land,  or  plateau,  upon  nbicli 
tlie  Appalachians  rest,  for  mstance,  is  over  aquarter 
of  a  mile  above  sea  lei  el  When  we  say  tbat  the 
luouDtaiiia  are  a  mile  liigh  therefore,  we  mean  that 
tlieir  summit  is  a  mile  above  the 
le^el  of  thf  ocean,  which  may  lie 
luanv  mile:)  from  the  mountain  base. 

The  western  mountains,  or 
Cordillera,  are  younger   and 

therefore  less 
worn  down  than  auier. 

the      Appalaclli-   l^rrounding 

aus.  For  this  "'"'*•"" 
reason  they  are  niucli  more 
nigged,  with  many  deep 
canyons  and  lofty  peaks, 
some  of  wliich  rise  three  miles 
and  more  above  sea  level. 
Tills  includes  the  broad  plat- 
eau at  their  base,  which  it- 
.self  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
lieiglit,  or  as  high  as  the 
mountain  peaks  of  the  East. 
Some  of  these  mountains  are 
iiic  Uigs.   It  still  growing,- and   now  and 

If  and  BpreaJ  oui   then  au  earthquake  is  caused 
as  the  mountain  rocks   snap 

and  move  under  the  great  strain. 

While  the  Appatacliians  and  Cordillera  have  been 
caused  by  the  shrinking  and  wriukling  o(  ihn  earth's 
crust,  hnndieds  of  mountain  peaks  ,.,  „  , 
in  Ih.  Wi-.l  h,T.  been  formed  in  >  '"  ™'»"~' 
different  way.  Tliey  ai-e  called  volcanoa,  and  are 
built  of  molten  rock,  or  taia,  that  has  been  forced 
to  the  surface  from  within  the  earth.  Though  no 
longer  active,  these  peakn  are  knowu  to  tie  volcanoea 
because  o£  their  cone  shape  j  the  hollows,  or  cralert, 
in  their  tops;  and  the  lava  and  volcanic  ash,  or 
blown-up  lava,  of  which  they  are  made. 

Hinidreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  are  covered  by 
lava.  Much  of  the  soil  produced  by  the  decay  of  the 
lava  is  very  fertile,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reft- 
sous  why  tjie  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  state  of 
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—  Relief  map  o[  North  Ami 


From  the  mountain  «ysteins  of  the  Kiiat 
s.  PonMUonrf  »"•!  West'  tlie  land  slopes 
thitioaghiw-  gently  toward  tlie  Mississippi 
**'"*'»*PJ^  River  (Fig.  14).  These  slopes 
form  a  kind  of  trough,  through 


the  lowest  part  of  which  this  river  flow 
It  was  by  tlie  u])lift  of  the  mountaina  on  i 
two  aides  tliat  tiiis  hroad  ti'ough  was  forme 
Measure  its  wiiltli  on  Ihe  map  of  the  Unit 
States  (Fig.  41). 

Like  the  mountains,  this  extensive  lo- 
land,  called   the  plaitia  of  the   Missiainp 
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Valley  (Fig.  15),  has  had  a  long  history. 
In  the  early  ages  80  much  of  it  was  under 
(1)  listaTlier  water  that  a  sea  extended  from 
Aittory  what  IS  now  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

all  the  way  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.     In  the 


rock  layers  that  lie  beneath  the  soil  of  the 
lowland  are  found  many  remains,  or  fossils 
(Fig.  16),  of  shells,  corals,  and  fish  that 
lived  in  this  ancient  sea.  Upon  dying  and 
dropping  to  the  bottom,  these  animals  were 
buried  in  the  beds  of  sand, 
clay,  and  gravel  that  have 
since  been  hardened  into  rock. 
After  a  time  most  of  this 
ancient  sea  bottom  was  raised 
(»)  Hov,  it  to  form  dry  land, 
reachfdiin         although   a   part 

prt^ntform  ^f    it  —  from    the 

Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois  —  remained 
under  water  for  a  long  time 
afterward.  Into  this  sea  the 
Mississippi  discharged  its 
floods,  and  dropped  its  load 
of  sediment,  swept  from  the 
plains  and  distant  mountains. 


As  time  went  on,  the  river  sediment  en- 
tirely filled  up  this  sea,  and  formed  deltas 
and  flood  plains  which  —  raised  by  a  slight 
uplift  —  are  among  the  most  fertile  lands 
of  our  country.  And  now  the  river  seems 
bent  on  filling  up  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  itself.  Already  it  has 
built  its  delta  far  out  into  the 
'jiilf,  ao  you  can  see. 

One  might  not  at  first  think 
that  it  made  much  difference 
liow    the    moun- 
,   -  J      I  Ibe  ereat  Im- 

liiins     and     low-  -_rf.„„„# 

liinds     liappened  thUanange- 
to  be  placed  dur-  ment  of  monD- 
ing  the  formation  tains  and 
of  our  continent; 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  has 
become  (he  home  of  many 
millions  of  people ;  and  the 
climate  in  which  they  live, 
together  with  the  crops  that 
they  raise,  depend  in  large  part 
on  the  direction  and  height 
of  the  mountain  systems. 
The  Cordillerau  Highland,  for  instance, 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  rainfall  in  this 
valley.  In  all  but  the  southern  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  winds  blow  much 
more  often  from  the  west  than  from  any  other 


Copvrtiilil.  laoD,  by  A.  B.  Ban 
Mount  Ralbiei,  In  WnnhlnatoD,  one  ol  the  volcanic  oonra  of 
tlieWMt. 
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direction.  Coming  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  I  carry  their  warmth  and  moisture  bo  far 
well  laden  with  moistnre,  these  winds  are  north.  Neither  could  the  cold  north  winds 
forced  to  drop  more  and  more  of  it  as  they  |  reach  so  far  south.     Perhaps  you  can  tell 


Fio.  11.  —  A  section  across  the  ueiitral  part  of  the  Uuited  States  to  sbov  the  tellel  aad  tbe  priuclpal  slopes. 


pass  over  one  lofty  mountain  range  after 
another.  When  they  finally  descend  east 
of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  therefore,  they 
have  little  dampness  left.  This  leaves  the 
plains  and  plateaus  of  the 
Northwest  dry,  or  arid. 

The  Appalachians,  heing 
much  lower,  allow  winds  to 
carry  more  moisture  over 
them.  Since  there  are  no 
mountains  on  the  south, 
winds  from  that  direction 
can  bring  in  vapor  freely.  __ 

Winds  do,  now  and  then, 
blow  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  for  that  reason  the  eastern, 
central,  and  southern  portions  of  the  great 
valley  are  well  watered. 


t:ome  of  the  changes  tliat  would  follow  if 
tliere  were  such  mountains. 

Long  after  the  coal  beds  were  formed, 
and  the  great  highlands  and  valleys  were 


plain  of  central  United  States. 
made,  there  came  another  very  important 


TheGrut 
Ice  Age 


How  different  the  climate  would  be  if  a 
lofty  system  of  mountains  extended  east 
and  west  across  the  Mississippi  Valley  ! 
Then  tbe  warm  south    winds   could  not 


event    in    the   preparation   of 

lliis  continent  for  our  home. 

It  became  far  colder  than  it  i  Tbemt 
now  is,  just  an  dur-  •heetofice, 
ing  the  Coal  Period  "s""*" 
tlie  climate  was  much  warmer. 
Indeed,  it  became  so  cold  that  a 
sheet  of  ice,  or  glacier,  was  formed, 
so  great  that  it  covered  a  lai^ 
part  of  northern  North  America. 
No  one  is  able  to  say  why  it  came, 
or  why  it  went  away;  but  all 
who  have  studied  the  subject  are 
certain  that  it  was  here,  and 
that  it  remained  even  thousands 
of  years  before  melting  away. 

An  ice  sheet  similar   to   ihtit 
ancient  one  may  still  be  seen  in 

Greenland    (Fie.   -    .   ,  „ 
the  ancient     ,  _  „  ^      o      2.   A  «iiiiilai 

IT).      Lxcept.along   gUcieinowia 
the  very  coast,  the  GiMniaad 
immense     island     of    Greenland     is     now 
buried  beneath  a  glacier  which  is  as  large 
as   fifteen   states    the    size    of   New    York 
State. 
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The  Greenland  glacier  has  heen  made 
of  snow  that  has  fallen  in  immense  quan- 
tities on  the  high  interior.  You  know 
that  you  can  change  a  snowball  into  ice 
by  pressing  It  in  your  hands.  In  a  similar 
way,  the  pi-essure  of  the  great 
mass  of  snow  in  Greenland  has 
changed  the  lower  layers  into 
ice.  As  the  snow  collects  and 
becomes  ice,  it  spreads  out,  or 
flows,  from  the  interior  toward 
the  coast,  much  as  a  piece  of 
wax  may  spread  if  a  weight  is 
placed  upon  it.  Moving  to- 
ward the  sea,  this  glacier  drags 
away  the  soil,  tears  off  frag- 
ments of  the  rock,  and  scours 
the  rock  layers,  as  if  it  were  a 
mightysaudpaper.  Themove- 
ment  is  very  slow,  yet  the  ice  is 
always  pushing  onward  to  the  *'*'■  'Hg"^^! 
sea,  where  enormous  icebergt 
are  constantly  breaking  off  and  floating 
away  (Fig.  17). 

The  glacier  which  formerly 

8.  Extent  of  ,  "  ^     ,  "' 

theOnat  spread  over  a  part  of  our  coii- 

Glader  tinent  was   likewise  made  of 


snow  that  had  changed  to  ice.  It  covered 
most  of  the  northeastern  part  of  North 
America,  reaching  as  far  south  as  New 
York  City  and  the  Ohio  River;  but  as 
you    can    see    from    the    map    (Fig.    18), 


it  did  not  reach  as  far  south  in  the  North- 
west. 

Being  over  a  mile  deep  in  its  thickest 
part,  and  therefore  very  heavy,  ^  ciungeittat 
the  glacier  swept  away  the  soil  thegUdeimada 


—  A  map  lo  show  the  e: 


y  JC.  e.  UatftU. 

le  Oreat  Ice  Bheet  In  the  United  StatM  during  Um  Qieat  loe  Ag«. 
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that  covered  the  land.  Not  only  did  it  do 
this,  but,  by  the  help  of  rock  fragments 
held  fast  in  its  bottom,  it  scraped  off  pieces 
of  the  solid  vock  and  carried  thera  forward. 
As  it  slowly  moved  over  the  surface,  it  also 
ground  bowlders  and  pebbles  together,  nn<l 
rubbed  them  against  the 
aolid  rock,  scratching 
and  grooving  it  (Fig. 
19}.  Scratches  thus 
made  may  still  be  seen 
pointing  northward, 
toward  the  place  from 
which  the  glacier  moved. 

The  rock  and  soil  that 
the  glacier  carried  along 
were  finally  left  in  vari- 
oos  places.  Great  heaps 
of  day  and  gravel,  called  moraines  (Fig. 
20),  were  depo8ite<l  along  the  outer  margin, 
where  the  ice  melted  because  of  llie  warmei' 
climate  there.  The  moraine  hills,  or  hum- 
mocks, are  sometimes  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  high. 

Afterstanding  for  awhile, and  building  a 
moraine  in  one  place,  tlie  glacier  front 
sometimes  ad- 


it was  this  glacier  which  caused  the 
great  number  of  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 
northeastern    part    of    North  ,   --  ^    -^^ 

,  ■.<■-  "■    En«CMOItB« 

America.  Minnesota  alone  is  guati'twiak 
said  to  have  ten  thousand,  (l)  Uponovr 
and     in     New    England    also  '"**• 

there  are  many  thou- 
sands (Figs.  21  and 
88).  Most  of  the  states 
outside  of  the  region 
covered  by  the  ice  sheet 
have  very  few  lakes. 


The  manner  in  which  these 
lak^s  were  forine<l  Ih  as  foV- 
Iowa;  The  load  of  clay  a,ad 
bowlders,  or  drift,  as  it  is 
caJlud,  was  i)ot  dumped 
evenly  over  the  land.  There 
id   ridges    left,   and    after  tiie   ice 


dragged  bowlders  along  n 


t  lasted,  it  carried  millions  of  tons  of 
elay  and  rock  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  bailt  many  low  moraine  hills. 

The  work  of  rasping,  digging,  carrying, 
and  dumping  which  was  done  by  the  glacier 
has  caused  it  to  be  likened  to  a  combined 
file,  plow,  and  dump  cart  of  enormous  size. 


were   hollows 

melted,  wat^r  filled  the  hollows,  forming  pondi 
and  lakes.  In  other  cases  the  drift  partly  filled 
valleya  and  thus  built  danis,  behind  which  ponds 
aixl  lakes  collected.  Still  a  third  way  in  u  hicli  lake 
basins  wcro  formed,  was  by  the  glacier  digging,  or 
plowing,  directly  into  the  rock. 

Kven  our  Great  Lakes  did  not  exist  before  ths 
itiug  of  the  glacier.     Their  basins  occupy  broad 

river     valleys 

which  have  been 
blocked  by  dams 
of  drift,  and 
deepened  by  the 
plowing  of  the 
Great  ice  Sheet. 

The  glacier 
had  an  im- 
portant influ- 
ence upon  our 
manufactur- 
ing, also.  The 
deposit  of  drift 
in  valleys 
often  so  filled  them  that,  after  f^  (7-p^„  ^ur 
the  ice  was  gone,  the  streams  mamtfactuHng 
were  forced  to  seek  new  courses.  These 
courses  sometimes  lay  down  steep  slopes,  or 
across  buried  ledges,  over  which  the  water 
now  tumbles  in  many  rapids  and  falls  (Fig. 
22),     Even  the  great  cataract  of  Nio^t^ 
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Fra.  21.  — Lake  WluDlpestiukee, 


iBW  Euglauil  uius«l  liy  the  deposiU 


(Fig.  68}  was  caused  in  this  way,  and  the  I  many  lakes  act  as  storehouses  to  keep  the 
same  is  true  of  many  of  the  falls  and  rapids  noisy  falls  and  rapids  well  supplied  with 
of  hilly  New  England  and  New  York.    The  |  water.     In  this  way  New  England  and  New 

York  came  to  have  the  abun- 
dant water  power  which  has 
helped  to  make  them  impor- 
tant manufacturing  centers. 
In  sections  of  our  country 
not  reached  by  the  glacier, 
rapids  and  falls  are  much 
less  common.  Did  the  glacier 
cover  the  land  on  which  you 
live?     (See  Fig.  18.) 

A  third  important  influence 
of  the  glacier  was  upon  the 
soil,  and  there-  (d  rrponoiir 
fore  upon  our  /arming 
farming.  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  the  soil  has  beeo 
made  by  the  decay  of  rock ; 
but  in  the  region  which  tlie 
glacier  covered,  the  decayed 
rock  was  swept  away,  and 
drift  brought  hy  the  glacier 
was  left  in  its  place'.  This 
soil  was  made  hy  the  grind- 
ing of  rocks  together,  much 
as  flour  is  made  by  grinding 
wheat;  in  fact,  glacier  soil  is 
sometimes  called  rock  fiour. 
In  some  places  the   layer  of 
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drift  thftt  the  glacier  left  ia  several  hundred 
feet  deep. 

The  bits  of  grouod-up  rock  left  hj  the  glacier  have 
had  mn  important  effect  upon  the  soil.  Since  tliey 
■wen  gathered  from  many  places,  and  from  many 
diffvnot  kinds  of  rock,  tliey  somc- 
timea  caoM  a  fertile  soil  in  places 
when  the  decay  of  the  rocks  would 
natmlly  hare  formed  a  sterile  soil. 
The  constant  rusting,  or  decaying, 
of  llieae  rock  fragments  is  also  of 
ma  in  keeping  the  soil  supplied 
«ritb  plant  food. 

On  the  other  haod,  in  some  places 
tbo  glacier  failed  to  grind  tlie  rcx^k 
into  tiny  bits.  Iiistead  of  that,  it 
left  many  pebbles,  and  even  laige 
bowlders,  to  cover  the  ground  am! 
hinder  the  farmer  (Fig.  23).  In 
other  places,  the  great  quantities  of 
water  supplied  by  the  melting  ice 
washed  away  much  of  the  rock  flour. 
This  left  extensive  sand  and  gravel  Fia.  3.1.  —  A  ' 

pluns  that  are  by  no  means  fertile.  "f  bowlders  i 

In  studying  about  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  formation  uf  coal,  we  saw  that  tlie 
FonnatloQof  8ea  bottom,  and  even  the  dry 
the  coaat  Una  land,  are  not  fixed  and  always 
the  same.  On  the  contrary,  they  often 
slowly  rise  or  sink- 


become  evident.  For  instance,  the  land 
along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  ia  sinking  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  feet  a  century,  while 
that  around  Hudson  Bay  is  rising. 

Some  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  level 


of  tlie  land  have  had  an  important  effect. 
This  is  shown  on  our  north-  g   Bfsctiof 
eastern  coast,  where  the  land  iinUiig  of  obi 
lias  recently  sunk  several  hun-  """•""W'rt 
dred  feet.     By  this  sinking  the  ocean  water 
liiis  been  allowed  to  enter  the  valleys,  leaving 


above  the  water,  lonuing  m 


Such  changes  in  the  level  of  the  land  are 
1   Becrat  ^^^"  °°^^  '"  progress  in  many 

iiMTaiiMnti  of      places,  though  the  process  is 
^^"""^  so  slow  that  usually  years,  and 

even  centuries,  most  pass  before  the  changes 


the  higher  land  to  form  peninsulas,  capes, 
and  islands,  while  the  valleys  have  become 
harbors,  bays,  and  straits  (Fig.  45). 

The   peninsulas   of   Labrador  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  hundreds  <:il  S.'^tA.'ct.^  v^ii^^^*^ 
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the  northeaatepn  coast,  including  Newfound- 
land, have  heen  formed  by  this  sinking  of 
the  land.  The  irregular  Pacific  coast,  from 
Puget  Sound  northward  (Fig,  24),  was 
caused  in  the  same  way. 

Many  good  harbors  were  made  by  this 
sinking  of  the  land,  the  best  being  where 
rivers  enter  the  sea.  When  the  land  was 
higher,  the  streams  carved  out  broad  val- 
leys; but  as  the  land  sank,  the  sea  entered, 
forming  extensive  bays  and  fine  harbors. 
In  this  way  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
was  formed ;  also  New  York,  Delaware, 
Chesapeake,   and    San    Franciaco   baya,    as 


well  as  many  excellent  harbors  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts.  What  rivers  carved  out 
the  bays  mentioned?  (See  Figs.  41  and 
219). 

One  reason  for  so  few  good  harbors  along 
the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  is  that  the 
I  sfltcuot  l^od  in  that  section  has  been 
lialng  of  OUT  riling.  Just  off  the  coast  is  a 
•Mtiim  eoMt  x^rimX  ocean  bottom  plain,  called 
the  eontine/Ual  shelf,  where  the  water  is 
shallow  (Figa.  11  and  95).  If  the  con- 
tinental shelf  were  raised,  it  would  form  a 
plain. 

That  part  of  the  Southern  States  which 
borders  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  once  a  portion  of  this  continental 
shelf,  but  it  has  been  raised  until  it  is  now 
a  low  plain  (Fig.  25).      The  continental 


shelf  is  so  level  that  when  a  part  of  it  was 
lifted  above  the  water  there  were  few  places 
for  deep  inlets,  bays,  and  harbors.  After 
the  plain  was  raised,  however,  the  coast  was 
slightly  lowered  ;  but  the  bays  thus  formed 
are  still  shallow,  and  most  of  the  harboi-s 
poor.  The  Florida  peninsula  is  also  a  sea- 
bottom  that  haa  been  slightly  lifted  above 
the  ocean. 

After  changing  during  millions  of  years, 
owing  to  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land, 
TJorth  America  is  now  third  in  pre^ot «{» 
size  among  the  six  continents  slupe,  and 
of    the     earth.        Which    are  position  of 
larger?    Which  0"r"«'tiM'rt 
iiie  smaller?    (See  Appendix, 
p.  424.)     The  continent  has 
tlie  form  of  a  triangle,  with 
Uie   broadest   portion  in  the 
north.     Draw   the    triangle. 
Compare  its  shape  with  that 
of  South  America  (Fig,  1). 
or  Africa  (Fig.  1). 

The  northern  part  is  so 
wide  that  Alaska  extends  to 
within  fifty  miles  of  Asi.i,  a 
distance  so  short  that  the 
early  ancestors  of  our  Indiana 
and  Eskimos  probably  first 
reached  North  America  by 
tliat  route.  Labrador,  the  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  extends  farthest  east,  is  over 
two  thousiind  miles  from  Europe.  On 
account  of  the  great  distance  across  the 
Atlantic,  Europeans  for  a  long  dime  knew 
nothing  of  North  America.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Norsemen  from  Scandi- 
navia visited  our  shores  nearly  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  the  con- 
tinent. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
live  far  to  the  south  of  Alaska  and  Labra- 
dor, and  here  the  oceans  are  importance  of 
much  broader.  Thus  the  in-  tld*  poaition 
habited  portion  of  the  continent  is  a  long 
distance  from  Europe  on  the  east,  and  a 
still  greater  distance  from  Asia  on  the  west. 
This  wide  separation  from  other  ooDtittents 


;e  ft  sea  liotUini  —  wlilch 
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has  had  great  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  North  America.  It 
helps  to  explain,  for  instance,  why  the 
Spanish  colonies  were  able  to  win  their 
independence  from  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  their  independence  from  England ; 
for  the  distance  across  the  sea  was  too  great 
to  send  large  armies,  and  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  their  support. 

Our  distance  from  other  continents  helps 
also  to  explain  the  growth  of  our  industries. 
At  first  the  colonies  imported  even  bricks, 
doors,  and  timber  from  Europe.  But  it 
proved  so  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
carry  such  goods  so  far,  that  our  settlers 
soon  learned  to  produce  for  themselves 
most  of  the  articles  they  needed. 

Now  that  men  have  learned  the  use  of 
steam,  the  distance  from  other  countries  is 
not  so  serious  a  drawback.  Sailing  vessels 
were  very  slow,  and  always  at  the  mercy 
of  winds  and  storms.  Steamships,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  easily  controlled,  and  may 
go  as  far  in  one  day  as  the  old-fashioned 
sailing  vessels  traveled  in  a  week.  With 
the  use  of  steam,  therefore,  immigrants 
from  Europe  have  found  their  way  here  by 
millions;  and  trade  with  the  countries  of 
Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  i^apidly  developed. 
Steam  has  made  the  ocean  an  excellent 
highway  for  reaching  distant  points.  Thus 
our  separation  from  other  continents  has 
helped  in  many  ways  to  make  us  indepen- 
dent, without  bringing  serious  disadvan- 
tages. 

1.  How  has  the  story  of  tlie  growth  of  our  conti- 
nent been  learned  V  2.  Describe  the  birth  and  early 
P     .  history  of  the  continent.     3.   From 


Questioiis 


what  is  coal  made?      Give  proof. 


4.  How  have  the  coal  beds  been 
formed  ?  5.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  coal  and 
give  reasons  for  the  difference.  6.  What  about 
the  making  of  other  minerals?  7.  How  were  the 
mountains  and  plateaus  formed?  8.  What  can 
you  tell  about  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  surrounding  plateaus?  9.  About 
the  formation  of  the  Cordillera  and  surrounding 
plateaus?  10.  How  were  the  volcanoes  formed? 
State  other  facts  about  them.    11.   How  was  the 


trough  formed  between  the  Appalachians  and  the 
Cordillera?  12.  Show  how  this  arrangement  of 
mountains  and  lowlands  is  of  great  importance. 

13.  Describe  the  glacier  now  found  in  Greenland. 

14.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Great  Ice  Sheet  on 
our  continent?  15.  What  changes  did  it  make? 
16.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  glacier's  work  upon 
our  lakes?  17.  Upon  our  manufacturing?  18.  Upon 
our  farming?  19.  What  have  been  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  sinking  of  our  northern  coast? 
20.  Of  the  rising  of  our  southern  coast?  21.  What 
is  the  present  size,  shape,  and  position  of  our  conti- 
nent?   22.   Explain  the  importance  of  this  position. 

1.   Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  coal. 

2.  Examine  some  pieces  of  soft  coal  closely,  to  see 
if  you  can   discover  plant  remahis.    Sugg^ations 

3.  Obtain  some  peat.     4.   Examine 

layers  of  rock  in  your  neighborhood,  to  see  if  they 
contain  fossils.  5.  Make  a  drawing  similar  to  Figure 
14.  6.  Make  a  model  of  a  volcano  out  of  sand  or 
clay.  7.  What  becomes  of  the  Greenland  icebergs? 
8.  Make  a  sketch  map  showing  the  extent  of  the 
Great  American  Ice  Sheet.  9.  What  signs  of  the 
glacier,  if  any,  can  you  find  in  your  neighborhood  ? 
10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  northeastern  coast, 
and  another  of  the  southern  coast,  to  see  how  they 
differ.  11.  How  many  days  long  is  the  voyage,  on 
a  fast  steamer,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool?  How 
many  miles  is  the  distance? 


II.   Plants,   Animals,  and  Peoples 
OF  North  Amekica 

I.   Plants  and  Animals 

One  of   the   most   important    things   to 
know  about  a  region  is  its  climate^  that  is, 
its   temperature   and  rainfall,   influence  of 
Where    these     are'   favorable,  climate  on 
plants    usually   flourish  ;    and  plants  and 
since    plants    furnish    food   to  *^"°*l* 
animals,  animal  life  thrives  wherever  vege- 
tiition  is  abundant.     Because  North  Amer- 
ica extends  far  north  and  south,  and  has 
lofty   mountain   ranges    and    inclosed   pla- 
teaus, it  has  many  different   kinds  of   cli- 
mate.    Therefore  it  has  a  great  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 

The  northern  part  of   our  continent  is 
bitterly  cold  ;  and  over  a  vast  area  the  soil 
is  always  frozen,  except  at  the  punts  of  the 
very  surface,  where  it  thaws  Far  North 
out  for  a  few  weeks  in  \i\rDQxxi^T»     C^^jl  ^^- 
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count  of  tbe  frost,  trees,  such  as  we  know, 
oauQot  grow  there,  for  their  roots  are  un- 
able to  puuh  through  the  frozen  grouud  and 
find  the  necessary  plant  food.  There  are 
some  willows,  birches,  and  a  few  other 
woody  plants  ;  but  instead  of  growing  to  a 
good  height,  as  our  willows  and  birches  do, 
these  creep  along  the  surface  like  vines, 
and  rise  but  a  few  inches  above  the  ground- 
Only  by  hugging  the  earth  can  they  find 
protection  beneath  the  snow,  and  thus  es- 
cape the  fierce  blasts  of  winter. 

A  few  gTasaea  and 
small  flowering  plants 
grow  rapidly,  produce 
flowers,  even  close  by 
ttia  edge  of  snow  banks 
(Fig.  28),  and  then  die, 
all  within  the  few  short 
weeks  of  summer.  Some 
of  these  pknta  develop 
berries,  which,  after 
ripening,  are  preseired 
by  the  snows,  so  that 

when   the    birds   arrive  .-■'"  '^^"^^s"^^ 

in  the  spring,  they  find         —  f^W"^-^^- 
food  ready  for  them. 

The  growth  of  in- 
sects in  summer  is 
AslnudBof  the  rapid, 
Fur  Horth  like  the 
1.  luKta  growth        p,^ 

of  plants.  As  tbe 
snow  melts,  and  the 
soil  thaws  at  the  surface,  the  ground  be- 
comes wet  and  swampy,  and  millions  of  in- 
sects appear.  Among  them  the  most  com- 
mon is,  perhaps,  the  mosquito.  There  are 
tew  parts  of  the  world  where  this  creature 
is  a  worse  pest  than  on  the  barrens,  or  tun- 
drat,  as  these  treeless,  frozen  lands  of  north- 
ern North  America,  Europe,  and  Asiii,  are 
called. 

Few  large  land  animals  thrive  in  so  coM 
ft  climate,  where  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
a.  lugeraid-  plant  food;  and  the  cold- 
nai«  on  Und  blooded  animals,  or  reptiles, 
cannot  live  there.  The  reindeer,  or  cari- 
bou, the  musk-ox,  and  polar  bear  are  the 
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largest  four-footed  land  animals  (Fig.  27)  ; 
and  the  crow,  sparrow,  and  ptarmigan  are 
the  most  common  land  birds. 

The  plumage  of  the  ptarmigan  chaDges  to  white 

in  winter,  and  other  animals,  such  as  the  foi,  polar 
bear,  baby  seal,  and  hare,  are  also 
white.      This   helps   them,   in    that   8-   Color  pro- 
laud  of  snow  and  ice,  to  hide  from   J***^'  "* 
their  enemies,  or  to  steal  upon  their   ^nimj,^*** 
prey  unawares.     The  small  white  fox 
{e«ds  upon  birds  and  other  animal  food,  and  the  polar 
l>ear  liveamaiiily  by  hunting  the  seal.     Iliswhite  fur 
makes  liiu)  almost  iuvisible,  and  he  ataals  noiselessly 
upon    his    prey,   asleep 
upon    the    ice ;    or,   he 
patiently  watches  until 
bis  victim  swims  within 
reach,   and   then   seises 
him  with  his  powerful 
claws  (Fig,  314). 

The  other  land  ani- 
mals live  upon  plants, 
such  as  berriee,  grass, 
and  moss.  The  caribou 
eats  the  plant  called 
"  reindeer  moss,"  which 
grows  upon  the  rocks. 
If  it  were  not  for  this, 
he  would  be  unable  to 
live  through  the  long 
winter.  To  find  this 
moss  and  other  plants, 
he  often  has  to  scrape 
away  the  snow  which 
covers  the  ground. 

Ithough  growing 
k  snuw  Dank.  Many   more    ani- 

mals  have  their 
homes  in  the  sea  tlian  upon 
the  land,  because  there,  except  ' 
at  the  very  surface,  tiie  temperature  never 
goes  below  the  freezing  point.  Therefore 
tliere  are  plenty  of  sea  animals  of  all  sizes, 
from  those  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  without  a  microscope,  to  the  whale, 
the  largest  of  all  animals. 

Sea  birds  exist  by  tens  of  thousands, 
building  their  nests  upon  the  rocky  cliffs 
(Fig.  27).  Indeed,  they  are  so  numeroas 
that,  when  suddenly  frightened  by  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  they  rise  in  a  dense  cloud  that 
hides  the  sun ;  and  with  their  cries  they 
produce  a  din  that  is  almost  deafening. 


r,a.  ST.  -Soa,  „/  ,i„  im,  .„j  t„^,„„^  „,„,,,  „,«,!„  s,,,^. 
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Seals  (Fig.  225)  and  walruses  (Fig.  28) 
live  in  the  water,  the  former  being  so  valu- 
able for  their  oil  and  skins,  that  men  go  on 
long  voyages  to  obtain  them.  The  oil  comes 
from  a  layer  of  fat,  or  "  blubber,"  just  be- 
neath the  skin,  that  serves  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  The  seal  is  the  most  common  o£  the 
larger  Arctic  sea  animals,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  Eskimo,  aa  well  as  of  the 
polar  bear. 

During  tha  winter  the  surface  of  the  sea  freezes 

over.    Then  many  of  the  animals  of  the  Far  North 

migrate  southward.     Even  the  huge 

"'«"«"»        walrus  (Fig.  28)  moves  clumsily  to- 

In  wintci  ward  a  warmer  chmate.     The  birds 

go   f.'irthest,    especially     the    geese, 

ducks,  and  gulls,  which  fly  to  Labrador,  New  Kiig- 

land,  North  Carolina,  and  eveii  farther  south. 

A  large  area  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and   in  Mexico  has   a  very 
slight   rainfall,   although    the 
temperature  is  agreeable.   This 
arid  area  includes  most  of  the 
territory  in  which  the  rainfall 
is  twenty  inches  or  less  dur- 
ing one  year  (Fig.  303).      In 
(1)  Plant!  of      gp^jg  places,  as  near  the   Pa- 
cilic  coaat  and  upon  the  high 
plateaus  and  mountain  tops,  there  is  rain 
enough  for  forests  ;  but  in  most  partsof  the 


Plants  and 
aninuls  of  tbo 
temperate 

1.   In  the  aiM 
Waet 


Far  West  the  climate  is  ao  dry  that  there 
are  no  trees  whatsoever.  Indeed,  some  por- 
tions are  true  deserts. 

One  common  plant  in  the  arid  lands  is 
the  bunch  grass,  so  called  because  it  grows 
in  httle  tufts,  or  bunches,  having  «  dozen 
or  more  blades.  The  sagebrush  (Fig.  29), 
a  plant  with  a  pale  green  leaf,  named  be- 
cause of  its  sagelike  odor,  is  found  through- 
out most  of  this  arid  region.  Other  com- 
mon plants  are  the  mesquite  ;  the  century 
plant,  with  its  sharp-pointed  leaves;  and 
the  cactus,  with  its  numerous  thorns. 

Oil  account  of  the  dry  climate,  these  plants  have 
a  severe  struggle  to  live,  and  they  protect  themselves 
in  peculiar  ways.     For  example,  the 
cactus,  unlike  most  plants,  has  no    '*'  """'  '***• 
true  leaves.     Thus  it  exposes  little   J'„'',"Je  ™""^ 
surface  to  the   air   for  evaporation. 
In   its  great,  fleshy   stem,   it   stores  water   for  Dae 
through  the  long,  dry  seasons,  while  its  nee<U«-like 
spines  protect  it  from  animals  in  search  of  food. 

The  mesquite  also  protects  itself  by  spinea,  aiid, 
in  addition,  it  has  such  large  roolathat  thepartof  the 
plaut  under^Dund  is  often  greater  than  that  above. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  furnish  much  wood  for  fuel. 
Some  of  these  plants,  like  the  sagebrush,  have  such 


OopifHs/M,  tSM,  fry  Btlnll  ntlographln  Compaitti. 

[□.  20.  — A.  view  In  the  desert  of  Southsm  Calllonila 
The  low  plaalB  are  sagebrush;  the  higher  ones,  with 
spiny  branches,  ore  Yucca. 
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a  dingreeabte  taste  that  Bnimals  will  not  eat  them. 
TbuB  thej  are  further  protected. 

At  one  time  the  most  common  animal  in 
much  of  this  arid  section  was  the  biaon,  or 
(S)  Animal*  of  buSalo  (Fig.  3U),  whose  home 
Mil  reyion  vpua  OQ  the  prairies  and  arid 

plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thou- 
Bande  upon  thousands  of  bison  were  slaugh- 
tered for  their  hides  and  tongues  alone,  aud 
their  bones  left  to  whiten  upon  the  plains. 
There  are  now  no  wild  bison  in  the  United 


National  Park,  many  of  these  animals  are  seen  there. 
Deer  and  elk  are  common ;  also  black,  cinnamon, 
and  grizzly  bears,  which  ara  so  tame  that  at  sight 
thej  coniii  close  to  the  hotels  to  feed  upon  the 
garbage. 

Between  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  and 
both  east  and  west  of  the  arid  _   ^  ^^^ 
region,  is  a  temperate  belt  of  puti  of  tam- 
moderaie  rainfall.    The  climate  J^"?""^ 
is  warm  in  the  south,  cool  in         pi  nt    f 
the  central  part,  and   cold  in   ihu  region 
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States,  except  a  few  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  of  Wyoming,  where  they  are 
protected  by  the  government  (Fig.  196), 

The  gntcefnl  antelope,  the  cowardly  prairie  wolf, 
wmjMWe,  and  the  rabbit,  upon  which  the  coyote  fe»d», 
an  itill  to  be  seen  (Fig.  31),  Among  the  rabbits 
te  tbtt  loi^-legged  jack  rabbit,  which  leaps  across  tlie 
plain!  with  astoniabing  speed. 

Hm  fiwrce  puma,  or  moualAin  lion,  and  the  ugly 
ofamamon  and  grizzly  bears  (Fig.  31)  still  live 
MDOng  tbo  mountains,  though  they  are  now  rai«  and 
diSeoIt  to  find.  Deer  and  elk  inhabit  the  forest- 
coTWBfld  monntatnsof  aouthem  Canada  and  the  north- 
western part  o(  the  United  States ;  and  among  the 
h^ier  peaks  a  few  mountun  goats  and  sheep  are 
still  to  be  found  (Fig.  81). 

SinM  no  hontiiig  is  allowed  in  the  Yellowstone 


the  north.  Here  both  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals differ  from  those  of  the  arid  regions. 

In  the  warm  southern  part,  the  plant  and 
animal  life  is  abundant,  and  of  many  kinds. 
Botli  plants  and  animals  become  less  nu- 
merous and  less  varied  toward  the  north, 
until,  near  the  Arctic  zone,  they  are  scarce 
and  few  in  kind.  The  pines  and  oaks  of 
the  United  States  give  place  to  the  spruce, 
balsam  fir,  and  maple  in  Canada;  farther 
north  these  gradually  become  stunted  and 
disappear  ;  and  finally  the  treeless  barrens 
are  reached. 

Some  persons  believe  that  at  one  time 
most  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
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was  wooded,  including  the  fertile  prairies  of 
the  Miflsissippi  Valley.  They  think  that 
the  trees  were  burned  from  the  prairies  by 
fires  set  by  the  Indiana.  Others  believe 
that  the  prairies  were  always  treeless,  being 
too  level  and  swampy  for  treea  to  grow. 

When  America  was  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, our  woods  abounded  in  deer  (Fig. 
(»)  ^nimii£t  af  32),  moose,  caribou,  wolves, 
tkUrtgion  and  foxes  (Fig.  33).     Beavera 

built  dams  across  the  streams  ;  tlie  mink 
and  otter  fished  in 
the  waters  ;  and 
bears  roamed  at  will. 
Among  the  birds,  the 
eagle  was  common 
(Fig.  83),  and  wild 
pigeons  and  turkeys 
were  so  abundant 
that  they  were 
of  the  principal  foods 
of  the  early  settlers. 

Now  most  of  these 
animals  have  been 
destroyed,  althougli 
some  still  live  in  the 
forest  and  mountain 
region.       Some     of 

them,  like  the  deer,  are  now  carefully  pro- 
tected by  state  laws,  which  prohibit  shooting 
them  except  at  certain  seasons,  and  then 
only  in  small  numbers.  In  the  forests  of 
Canada  and  in  Alaska,  many  wild  animals 
are  still  left. 

It  might  seem  that  the  native  plants  and 
animals  of  temperate  North  America  would 
».  BfttiTepUiita  soon  disappear.  For  the  white 
«nd  uinuit  man  has  come  into  possession 
thttwiUnouii  of  tiig  i„„j^  jjnj  ]j^  ^m  jo^^,„ 

much  of  the  forest,  and  plowed  the  prairies, 
so  that  where  trees  once  stood,  and  game 
was  plenty,  there  are  now  fertile  farms  and 
thriving  cities.  Not  nil  will  be  destroyed, 
however,  for  some  of  the  forests  will  remain, 
and  many  wild  plants  will  grow  in  the 
uncultivated  spots.  The  birds  and  some  of 
the  smaller  animals  will  be  able  to  survive ; 
and  in  the  forests  larger  animals,  protected 


to  some  extent  by  law,  will  continue  to 
roam  about  freely.  In  addition,  a  few  of 
the  animals  and  plants,  which  man  has 
found  useful,  have  been  domesticated,  and 
these  will  continue  to  thrive. 

Out  domesticated  plants  and  animals  well 
illustrate  how  man  has  learned  to  make  use 
of  nature.  At  one  time,  every  variety  of 
plant  that  we  now  cultivate  was  wild ;  and 
our  domesticated  animals  have  all  come  from 
wild  stock.  Most  of  these  have  been  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  America  has 
added  some  to  the 
list.  The  Indian 
corn,  or  maize,  the 
tobacco,  tomato, 
pumpkin,  and  potato 
were  unknown  to 
the  Old  World  until 
America  was  dis- 
covered. The  same 
is  true  of  the  turkey, 
and  perhaps,  in  a 
hundred  years,  the 
bison  may  be  in- 
cluded among  the 
domesticated  ani- 
mals, for  a  few  small  herds  are  now  being 
carefully  reared  on  the  cattle  ranches  of 
the  West. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  warm  or 
hot,  and  in  most  parts  the   rainfall  is  so 
Iieavy  that  the  conditions  are  _.        ^, 
favorable  for  dense  vegetation,    .niniili  In  tlia 
Indeed,  the  tangle  of  growth  torrid  tone 
in  the  forests  is  so  great  that   l.  Thepiuu 
it  is  often  impossible  to  pass    inthi'^Bira 
through  it  witliout  hewing  one's  way.     Be- 
sides trees  and  underbrush,  there  ai-e  quanti- 
ties of  ferns,  vines,  and  flowers,  many  of 
which  hang  from  the  trees  with  their  roots 
in  the  air  instead  of  in  the  ground.     They 
are  able  to  live  in  this  way  on  account  of 
the  moisture  in  the  air.     Among  the  trees 
are  the  valuable  rosewood,  mahogany,  ebony, 
and  rubber  tree,  and  among  the  flowers  are 
the  beautiful  orchids.     On  account  of  the 
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continual  warmth  and  dampness,  many 
plants,  such  as  tlie  banana,  bear  fruit 
throughout  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  Tegetation, 
animal  life  la  wonderfully  varied  and  abun- 
S.  Th«uiiinal«  dant.  .  There  are  the  tapir, 
lBthi.»6ion  monkey,  and  jaguar  (Fig.  34); 
brilliantly  colored  birds,  such  as  parrots 
and  humming  birds;  and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  insects.  Scorpions  and  centipeda 
abound,  and  ants  exist  in  countless  numbers, 
some  in  the  ground,  others  in  decayed 
vegetation.  Serpents,  some  of  which  are 
poisonous,  are  common  in  the  forests  ;  and 
in  the  rivers  are  fish  and  alligators,  the 
latter  being  found  as  far  north  as  Florida 
and  Louisiana. 

2.  Peoples 

America  was  inhabited  for  thousands  of 
years  before  it  was  discovered  by  white 
men.  To  the  natives  in  the 
southern  part  Cohirabus  gave 
the  name  Indians,  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
reached  India.  Tliosein  the  Far  North,  who 
live  on  meat,  are   called   Eakimos,  a  word 


The  Btldinos 


Fia.3S.-An  Eskiim 
yonng  cblldren 

booa. 


meaning  flesh-eaters  (Fig.  35).  What  do 
you  recall  about  their  manner  of  life  from 
your  study  of  the  First  Book? 

Indians  were  at  first  scattered  over  most 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
That  this  was  so  is  suggested  The  Induuia 
by  the  many  places  that  bear  x.  xheirdie- 
Iiidiaii  names,  such  as  Narra-  Wbatioii 
gansett,    Erie,    Niagara,    Huron,    Ottawa, 
Illinois,  Dakota,  Pueblo,  and  Sioux  City. 

Some  of  the  tribes  were  true  savages; 
otberw,  not  so  savage,  may  be  classed  as 
barbarians.  Tlie  barbarians  s.  Thairciv. 
raiMed  "Indian  corn,"  pump-  iii"***" 
kins,  and  tobacco;  they  baked  pottery ; 
used  tools  and  weajKins  made  of  stone;  and 
lived  in  villages. 

The  Indians  that  were  most  nearly  civi- 
lized lived  in  the  southwestern  jiart  of  what 
is  now  tbe  United  States,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Central  America.  Much  of  that  region  is 
arid,  but  the  Indians  raised  crops  by  irri- ' 
gation,  and  built  houses  of  stone  and  sun- 
dried  brick  (Fig.  37).    These  houses,  called 
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puehlos,  were  used  partly  as  homes  for  pro- 
tection from  the  neighboring  sav^es,  and 
partly  as  storehouses  for  grain. 

The  most  uoted  among  these  Indians 
were  tlie  Aztecs,  who  lived  in  and  near  the 
region  where  the  City  of  Mexico  now 
stands.  They  had  a  much  better  govern- 
ment than  the  barbarous  and  savage  tribes; 
they  mined  gold  and  silver,  and  made 
various  articles  out  of  these  metals;  they 
wove  blanket^  and  ornamented  their  pot- 
tery and  their  buildings  in  an  artistic 
manner.  Living  the  quiet  life  of  the 
farmer,  the  Aztecs  preferred  jjeace  to  war, 
and  a  settled  home  to  the  nomadic  life  of 
the  hunter. 

Although  some  tribes  thus  approached 
civilization,  the  Indians,  as  a  race,  never 
a.  Why  th«y  became  a  powerful  people. 
umiMcun*      There  are  several  reasons  for 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  never  very 
many  Indians.  There  are  probably  nearly 
M  man;  now  living  in  the  United  States  as 


ever  lived  here.     Yet  all  of  them  together 
number  only  a  little   over  a  d)  B^-Miiwo/ 
quartet  of  a  million,  or  about  theirtmaii 
the   number   of    persons   now  "'""**'■ 
living  in  Washington,  the   capital  of  our 
country. 

Again,  instead  of  forming  a  union,  and 
living  at  peace  with  one  another,  they  were 
divided  into  many  indejiend-  ^jj  neb-dtvt- 
ent  tribes.  Each  tribe  h.id  a  tion  into  mung 
certain  section  over  which  it  i'i^^"><i"it 
could  roam  and  hunt,  but  if 
it  went  beyond  this,  war  might  follow. 
War  did  follow  very  often,  and  thus  they 
were  constantly  weakened  by  fighting. 

The  level  nature  of  a  large  part  of  the 
country   greatly  increased   this  danger   of 
war,   and   prevented  any   one  ,jj  j^^g  jg„; 
tribe  from  advancing  in  civi-  nature  <tf  the 
lization  much  beyond  its  neigh-  <»'^t 
bors.     Had  the  surface  of  North  America 
been  very  mountainous,  there  might  have 
been  some  places   where  a  tribe  would  be 
protected  by  surrounding  mouutala  'VftUa.. 
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Then  those  Indians  might  have  dared  to 
devote  themselves  to  other  work  than  war; 
and  they  might  even  have  collected  wealth 
and  developed  important  industries. 

But  the  vast  plains  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  extensive  plains  and  low 
mountains  of  the  East,  afforded  little  pro- 
tection. If  any  one  tribe  had  built  good 
homes  in  this  section,  and  collected  treasures 
within  them,  the  neighboring  Indians  would 
surely  have  attacked  them.  The  Aztecs 
were  constantly  in  danger  from  this  cause. 
However,  the  fact  that  they  were  partly 
protected  by  mountains  and  deserts,  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  became  more 
civilized  than  the  Indians  of  the  Northeast. 

The  fact  that  the  Indians  had  no  domestic 
animals  for  use  in  agriculture,  was  another 
{^)  Absence  cf  reason  why  they  did  not  make 
donie9tic  more    progress.      The    horse, 

animaU  Govr^  ass,  sheep,  goat,  and  hog 

are  of  great  service  in  supplying  food  and 
materials  for  clothing,  or  for  helping  in 
farm  work.  Without  them  farm  work  be- 
comes the  worst  drudgery,  because  it  is 
then  necessary  to  do  all  the  work  by  hand. 
Since  the  Indians  had  none  of  these  animals 
to  help  them,  they  could  do  little  farming. 

Still  another  reason  was  lack  of  food.  Al- 
though there  was  much  game,  the  supply 

was  never  sufficient  to  support 
(5)  Lackof/ood  ^  ^Q^ise  population  for  a  long 

period.  Even  the  scattered  Indian  popula- 
tion was  obliged  to  wander  about  in  search 
of  it.  This  prevented  them  from  living 
quietly  in  one  place,  and  finding  time  for 
improvement. 

All  these  facts  helped  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  becoming  civilized.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  tliat  they  were  not 
better  civilized  was  a  great  advantage  to 
tlie  white  men  ;  for  that  made  it  easier  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  New  World. 

The  astonishment  of  Europe  was  great 
when  it  was  proved  that  there  were   vast 

territories  on  this  side  of  the 

^*  Atlantic  held  only  by  savages. 

America  was  pictured  as  containing  all  sorts 


of  treasures,  and  European  nations  outdid 
one  another  in  fitting  out  expeditions  to 
take  possession  of  them. 

The  Spaniards  naturally  led,  for  at  that 
time  they  were  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  besides,  j    section  of 
they  had  sent  Columbus  on  his  the  continent 
voyage  of  discovery.     Colum-  ^^^^  ^Y  t^«» 
bus  sailed  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  on  his  first 
voyage,  and  his  ships  were  carried  by  the 
winds  southwestward  to  the  West  Indies, 
a   point   much   farther   south    than    Spain 
itself.     On  a  globe  find  the  point  on  our 
coast  that  is  about  as  far  north  as  Madrid. 

Tlie  section  reached  by  the  Spaniards  had 
a  climate  somewhat  like  that  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  easily  made  themselves 
at  home  there.  Soon  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  most  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  38).  The 
Spaniards  had  one  advantage  over  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  who  settled  farther  north  ; 
the  portion  of  the  continent  that  they  dis- 
covered is  so  narrow  that  they  easily  crossed 
it.  Thus  they  were*  able  to  explore  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was 
largely  because  of  this  fact  that  the  Spanish 
settled  the  western  coast  as  far  north  as 
San  Francisco. 

While   robbing  the   Aztecs   of  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  ^   Their  tieat- 
the  Spaniards  introduced  many  ment  of  the 
Spanish    laws    and    customs ;  "^^ves 
in  addition  they  cruelly  mistreated  the  na- 
tives,  killing  many  and    enslaving  others, 
forcing  them  to  work  in  the  mines  and  fields. 

Although  Spanish-speaking   people   still 
occupy   Mexico    and    Central 
America,     Spain    herself    has  SiMmiarda  haTo 
now  lost   all   hold   upon   this  not  held  their 
continent.     Her  last  American      *"  "^ 
colonies,   Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,   were  re- 
cently given  up. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Spaniards 
have  not  been  more  successful  is  the  climate 
of  the  section  which  they  settled.  In  hot 
countries  so  little  energy  is  required  to  pro- 
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Tide  food  fmd  shelter  that  the  people  do  not 
need  to  exert  themselves ;  and  hence  they 
do  not  do  BO.  With  but  slight  effort  the 
Ceutral  American  can  find  bananas,  or  other 
Dourishing  food,  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year  ;  why  then  should  he  work  1  The 
people,  therefore,  become  too  lazy  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  A  large  part  of  the 
region  settled  by  the  Spaniards  is  too  warm 
to  produce  people  of  energy. 

Another  reason  why  the  Spaniards  did  not 
have  better  success  is  found  in  their  relation 
to  the  Indians.  Although  robbing  and 
enslaving    them,    they    intermarried    with 


them  freely,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  are  now  half-breeds.  Tliese  half- 
breeds  are  an  ignorant  class,  far  inferior  to 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  so  backward 
(Fig.  39)  that  they  still  follow  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  French  began  their  settlements  in  a 

_^   ^     ^        very   different  quarter,   being 

early  attracted  to  our  coast  by 

the  excellent  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland 

Banks.     Soon  tlie  fur  trade  with  the  Indiana 

proved     profitable,     and     the 

1     LocatloD  of       V,  1         .       1  r 

thab  Mtut-  *  rench  took  posaeasion  of 
BMBta,  with  Nova  Scotia  and  the  region 
"**"■  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River 

and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  value  of  the  fur  trade,  together 
with  a  desire  to  convert  the  Indians  to 
Cbristiauity,  led  the  French  as  far  west  as 


Wisconsin  and  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Misfiiasippi  River.  Making  their  way 
southward  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  they 
took  possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley  (Fig.  38),  calling  it  Louisiana  in 
honor  of  their  king,  Louis  XIV.  In  order 
to  hold  this  vast  territory,  they  established 
a  chain  of  trading  posts  and  forts  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  forts 
was  built  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands. 
Many  places  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys  still  have  French  names ; 
for  examplu,  Lake  Chauiplain,  Marquette  in 
Michigan,  La  Salle  in  Illinois, 
St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 
Can  you  name  others? 

The  climate  of  the  French 
territory  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  favorable  ^  soawrwaoM 
than  that  of  the  wby  tbay  ha*« 
Spanish  country;  iMttiiittar- 
for,tliougli  rather  ^ 
severe  in  tlie  St.  Lawrence 
Valley,  it  was  neither  hot 
enough  to  make  people  lazy, 
nor  so  cold  as  to  discourage 
mcii  H^  a  back-  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
diSiculties  was  that  the  few 
scattered  settlers  were  unable  to  protect  all 
of  the  vast  teiTitory  to  which  the  French 
laid  claim.  Also,  the  French  intermarried 
with  the  Indians  and  adopted  some  of  their 
customs,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  the  Spaniards. 

The    Spanisli   and   French    left    only   a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic   coast  for 
other  nations.     Among   those  _     _    j. 
who   niatle    settlements   there       tjwl,miih  nf 
were  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  thoii  eadin 
and  the  Swedes  in  Delaware  ;   »«ttinDMt« 
but  the  English   soon   obtained   the   lead. 
The    English    captured    New    York   City 
(then   called  New   Amsterdam)   from   the 
Dutch,  and  made  settlements  along  most  of 
the  coast  from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia. 

In  several  respects  the  portion  that  fell 
to  the  English  seemed  much  less  desirabl«i 
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than  that  held  by  the  Spanish  and  French. 
Y^t  the  English-speaking  race  has  managed, 

not  only  to  hold  this,  but  even 

BOW  occ^^  *^  *^d  ^  ^^  most  of  the  posses- 
by  English-  sions  of  the  other  two.  At 
apMidng  people  ^j^^  present  time,  the  control 

of  the  entire  continent,  except  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  a  few  small  islands, 
is  in  the  hands  of  either  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain. 

There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons  for  this 
remarkable  result.  No  doubt,  differences  in 
8.  Reatoni  the  characters  of  these  tliree 
for  this  races  is  one  cause.     Yet  there 

are  others  also,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  temperate  climate  of  the  central 
portion  of  North  America  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world  for  the  production  of  people 
of  energy.  The  warm  summers  allowed 
abundant  harvests ;  while  the  long,  cold 
winters  forced  the  settlers  to  work  hard  in 
order  to  store  up  supplies  for  tlie  cold 
season ;  but,  although  they  had  to  work  a 
great  deal,  they  still  had  time  and  energy 
left  for  improvement. 

Again,  the  English  were  less  cruel  than 
the  Spaniards  in  their  treatment  of  tlic 
Indians ;  but,  unlike  both  French  and 
Spanish,  most  of  the  English  would  not 
intermarry  with  savages.  Thus  it  liappened 
that,  in  the  wars  with  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish could  act  with  more  intelligence,  speed, 
and  force ;  for  they  were  not  hindered  by 
partly  civilized  lialf-breeds.  There  was 
one  disadvantage,  however :  the  Indians 
became  enemies  of  the  English,  and  in  the 
wars  between  the  English  and  French  most 
of  them  fought  on  the  French  side. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  English  were 
hemmed  in  by  forest-covered  mountains  on 
the  west,  and  by  the  J'rench  and  Spanish 
on  the  north  and  south,  also  proved  an  ad- 
vantage. On  that  account,  they  wei'e  kept 
close  together  ;  and  when  wars  arose,  they 
were  better  able  to  combine  their  forces. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
the  English-speaking  race  has  won  its  way 


on  the  continent  against  both  the  Spanish 
and  the  French. 

1.  What  is  the  influence  of  climate  on  plants  and 
animals  ?  2.  Describe  the  plants  of  the  Far  North. 
3.   What  animals  are  found  in  the  . 

Far  North?  What  can  you  tell  ?*^T 
about  them?  4.  What  about  the  ^"®«^®"» 
plant  life  in  our  western  arid  lands?  5.  Describe 
the  animal  life  in  that  region.  6.  Describe  the 
plant  life  in  the  temperate  portion  of  North  America 
outside  of  the  arid  lands.  7.  Tell  about  the  animal 
life  in  the  same  region.  8.  What  native  plants  and 
animals  are  likely  to  continue  here  long  in  the 
future?  9.  What  is  the  condition  of  plant  life  in 
the  torrid  zone?  10.  Of  animal  life?  11.  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  Indians  who  formerly  lived 
here?  12.  Give  several  reasons  why  they  did  not 
become  more  powerful.  13.  What  portion  of  the 
continent  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards? 
1 1.  How  did  they  treat  the  natives  ?  15.  Give  some 
reasons  why  they  have  not  held  their  territory. 
10.  AVhat  portion  of  the  continent  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  why?  17.  State  some  reasons  why 
they  have  lost  this  territory.  18.  Where  were  the 
earlier  English  settlements?  19.  How  much  of  the 
continent  is  now  in  control  of  £nglish-s|ieaking 
people?  20.  Give  some  reasons  for  this  remarkable 
fact 

1.  Examine  some  century  and  cactus  plants. 
2.  Find  some  furniture  made  of  mahogany  or  other 
tropical  wood.  3.  Visit  a  green- 
house  to  see  orchids.  4.  Collect  SttK««WM 
pictures  of  native  plants  and  animals  of  North 
America.  5.  Collect  samples  of  different  American 
woods. 

III.   The  United  States 

I.   General  Facts 

On    Figure  9  we   see   that    the   United 
States     occupies    the    central  Location  and 
part   of    North   America,   ex-  area 
tending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Aside  from  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  us, 
the  only  countries  on  our  north  are  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  Greenland.  On  our 
south  are  Mexico  and  the  several  small 
countries  of  Central  America.  Trace  our 
boundaries  on  the  north  and  south.  What 
portions  are  artificial  ?  What  portions 
natural  ?  Is  the  distance  across  the  United 
States  greater  from  east  to  west,  or  from 
north  to  south  ?    How  much  greater  ? 
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The  area  of  the  United  States  is  about 
3,000,000  uquure  miles,  whicit  is  more  than 
four  times  the  area  of  Mexico,  Yet  ours  ia 
not  the  largest  country  on  the  coDtinent,  for 
the  area  of  Canada  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States  and  AUiska  togetlier. 

Figure  43  shows  the  part  of  tlio  United 
States  that  waa  settled  before  1790,  when 
PopnWtoD  and  *ieorge  Wiushington  was  Preai- 
Ita  diatiibutira  dent  for  the  first  time.  Wliat 
In  1790  states  do  you  find  that  had  no 

inhabitants  other  than  Indians  ?  Which 
had  only  scattered  settlements,  such  as  forts 
and  small  villages  ?  Each  of  the  cities 
shown  on  this  map  had  a  population  of  ()ver 
5000.  What  are  their  names  ?  How  aVM>ut 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  ?  All  together  there 
were  only  a  little  over  3,000,000  white  men 
here  at  that  time. 

Our  present  population  is  about 
On  pnaent         92,000,000.  The       present 

pop^tottw  population  of  Canada  is  over 
7,000,000,  of  Mexico  about  1&,000,000,  and 


of  Central  America  about  5,000,000.  Not 
only  have  we  more  inhabitants  than  the 
other  countries  of  North  America  combined, 
but  we  have  more  than  all  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  America  together.  Ours 
haa  plainly  been  the  favorite  country  for 
settlers  in  the  New  World. 

This  roniarkahly  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion   has,    to    a    large    extent,   BeMonafor 
been   due   to   the   number   of  thianpid 
foreigners     who     Jiave     come  ineretta 
here  to  live. 

The   early  introduction   of   slavery  has 
resulted    in   greatly   increasing   our   num- 
bers.    There    are    now    over 
O.OOO.OOO    colored    people    in         '"'^ 
the  United  States,  which  ia  about  one  tentli 
of  our  entire  population. 

Euro[)e  and   Asia  have   poured   forth  a 
steady  stream  of  immigrants  ,   tamittw*. 
during  the  last  one  hundred  fromEaiape 
years.      Prol>ahly,   in   all,   as  *^^*'* 
many  as  25,000,000  foreigners  have  oome 
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to  our  shoreB  to 
live  since  1790, 
and  they  are  still 
coming  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  million 
a  year.  Nearly 
every  foreign 
nation  is  repre- 
sented, and  upon 
the  streets  of  our 
larger  cities  the 
languages  of  most 
of  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the 
globe  may  bo 
heard. 

The  greater 
portion  of  our  im- 
migrauts  have 
come  from  north- 
era  Europe, 
especially  from 
the  British  Isles, 
Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula ; 
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and  many  of  them 
have  settled  in 
the  cities.  More 
recently  a  flood  of 
immigration  has 
come  from  south- 
ern Europe.  At 
one  time  the 
Chinese  began  to 
come  m  great 
iiu  mbers,  and  laws 
preventing  their 
.  B  coming  had  to  be 
passed.  We  have 
laws,  also,  exclud- 
ing paupers,  crim- 
inals, diseased 
people,  and  labor- 
ers brought  here 
by  contract.  To 
others  the  country 
is  free. 
Figure  44  shows 
the  present  distribution  of  our  population. 
Where  is  the  populp.tion  most  Digtribntion 
dense  'i*  Note  that  more  than  of  oui  popula- 
half  of  the  whole  country  has,  ^"^ 
on  the  average,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
persons  for  each  square  mile.  Point  out 
this  portion. 

According  to  this  map,  which  portion  of 
North  America  has  fewest  settlers?  What 
part  of  Canada  is  most  densely  populated? 
Of  Mexico?  Of  Central  America?  Ob- 
serve that  the  coast  of  the  United  Statesis 
most  densely  settled,  while  the  coast  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  has  few  people, 
compared  to  the  interior.  Can  you  recall 
any  explanation  of  this  ? 

It  is  natural  that  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  should  have  been  settled 
first,  because  most  of  the  im-  Seuonsfor 
migrants     have     come     from  "och  diitrlbn- 
Europe.      Many   of   them,   of     °'' 
course,     have     gone     farther  e^flr.^to*' 
west,     but     many     have     re-  tbsBart 
mained  iit   the  great  cities    on  the  coast- 
Each  large  city  there  has  its  Italian  quarter, 
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its  Russian  quarter,  its  Jewish  quarter,  and 
so  forth. 

The  transportation  of  goods  is  one  of  the 
greskt  industries,  and  this  business  alone  has 

attracted  large  numbers  of 
l^Jrt^^Sr^**  people  to  certain  points.  The 
bMt  shippiBc  best  shipping  points,  moreover, 
and  mAimf actor,  ^^j.^  ^f^en  the  best  manufac- 

turing  centers,  for  people 
manufacture  goods  at  those  places  where 
raw  materials  can  easily  reach  them,  and 
where  finished  articles  can  be  shipped  away 
cheaply  in  all  directions.  The  excellent 
shipping  points,  therefore,  attract  people 
because  of  the  manufacturing  as  well  as 
the  commerce;  for  these  industries  give 
them  work  to  do. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  fine  har- 
bors on  our  two  coasts,  and  the  best  ship- 
ping centers  on  our  interior  water  ways, 
have  attracted  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  On  Figure  44  note  the  sections 
that  have  the  densest  population.  Our 
eastern  coast,  from  Boston  southwest  to 
Washing^n,  has  more  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation than  any  other  equal  area  in  North 
America.  Name  several  of  them.  What 
great  cities  do  you  find  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
larger  tributaries  ?  There  is  a  dense  popula- 
tion, also,  about  San  Francisco  Bay,  as  there 
is  around  New  York  Bay,  and  for  a  similar 
reason.  Find  other  centers  of  dense  popula- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  interior. 

The  greatest  industry  of  all  is  farming, 

about  one  third  of  all  the  men 

r  Ottwaia      of  i^he  United  States  being  en- 

attnctod  to  the  _    .  ^ 

bMt  fanning       g^g^d  in  that  One  occupation. 

••cticma  That  fact  largely  explains  the 

(1)  Extent  of     presence  of  so  many  people  in 
raUejf*^^     ^^®  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  broad  trough  between 
the  mountain  systems  of  the  West  and  East 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile  farming 
regions  in  the  world.  What  is  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  level  region  (Fig.  42)  ? 
There  is  only  one  mountainous  section  in 
this  yast  area,  and  that,  called  the  Ozark 


Mountains  in   Missouri,  extends  also  into 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Not  only  is  this  fertile  regfion  very  exten- 
sive, but  the  climate  is  favorable  to  many 
kinds  of  farm  products.  On  (g)  jt8 favor- 
Figure  40  find  the  latitude  of  a  We  cUmate 
New  Orleans.  Note  that  it  is  not  very  far 
from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  marks  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  torrid  zone.  How 
near  does  Florida  come  to  that  zone  ? 

What  is  the  latitude  of  our  northern 
boundary  ?  Observe  how  very  far  it  is 
from  that  line  to  the  Arctic  Circle  (Fig.  9), 
which  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
frigid  zone.  It  is  plain  not  only  that  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  temperate  zone,  but 
that  it  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  southern 
half  of  that  zone.  That  allows  an  abundance 
of  heat  in  summer,  even  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Thus  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  has  a  temperature 
that  is  very  favorable  to  agriculture. 

The  rainfall  is  likewise  favorable  in  most 
parts.  Only  far  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  on  the  Great  Western  Plains 
(Fig.  42),  is  the  quantity^of  rain  too  small 
for  agriculture.  From  the  Great  Western 
Plains  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient  for  good  crops. 

While  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  most 
extensive  farming  section  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  also  much  farming  farther 
east  and  in  the  West.  The  favorable  cli- 
mate and  good  soil  in  the  East,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  in  parts  of  the  West 
have  helped  greatly  in  attracting  settlers. 

Mining  as  well  as  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  farming  have   at-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
tracted     great     numbers     of  a^drawn'to    ' 
people  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  mining  and 
the   United   States.     Most  of  «~*"«  ••*'***^ 

1        1         -I   .        .       1  (1)  Mining  in 

our  hard  coal  is  mined  among  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
the  Appalachians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Most  of  our  soft  coal  and  iron  ore, 
and  much  of  our  copper,  also,  are  found  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  kinds  of 
mining,  therefore,  increase  the  population 
in  the  East  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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The  mountainous  section  in  the  West,  in 
which  mining  is  important,  is  far  more  ex- 
(8)  Mining  in  tensive  than  the  Appalachians. 
the  West  This  is  the  region  of  the  Cor- 

dillera, mentioned  on  page  4.  Beginning 
at  the  Pacific  coast  (Fig.  42),  you  see  the 
mountains  called  the  Coast  Ranges,  parts  of 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 
Eastward  from  these  are  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  Ranges,  in  which  there  are 
many  lofty  peaks.  Farther  east  are  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  extend  entirely 
across  the  United  States,  into  Canada  and 
Alaska  on  the  north,  and  far  into  Mexico  on 
the  south.  Extensive  plateaus,  with  short 
mountain  ranges,  lie  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade 
Ranges.  Find  the  names  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal plateaus  on  Figure  42. 

There  are  many  mines  in  this  section,  but 
they  are  scattered  over  tlie  vast  territory. 
The  precious  metals,  and  much  copper  and 
other  metals  are  found  there  ;  but  far  less 
coal  and  iron  ore  are  mined  in  the  West 
than  in  the  Appalachians.  The  mining 
industry,  therefore,  has  brought  a  much 
smaller  and  more  scattered  population  to 
the  Cordillera. 

In  much  of  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  grazing  is  the  leading  industry. 
(8)  Grazing  That  calls  for  a  very  small 
in  the  West  population,  for  reasons  that 
you  can  give.  Over  wide  arciis  grazing  is 
the  only  industry,  because  much  of  the  land 
is  arid  or  desert.  Find  the  Great  Basin 
(Fig.  42),  which  is  mainly  desert.  The 
reason  for  so  dry  a  climate  is  tliat  the  prin- 
cipal winds  for  this  region  blow  from  the 
Pacific ;  and,  since  they  lose  most  of  their 
moisture  on  the  high  mountains,  the  low- 
lands and  plat<3aus  between  the  mountain 
ranges  suffer  from  drought. 

Figure  44  shows  most  of  the  western  half 
of  our  country  to  be  very  thinly  settled, 
but  there  are  several  places  that  have  a 
dense  population.  Point  them  out.  The 
special  reasons  why  so  many  people  have 
settled  at  these  points  you  will  learn  later. 


Our  country  is  so  large  that  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  it  into  sections  in  order  to  study  it 
in  proper  detail.    Accordingly,  Reason  for 
the  states  have  been  grouped  studying  the 
into    five    sections,    of    which  United  States 
the  first  is  the  New  England  "^  auctions 
Group.     The  others,  in  their  order,  are  the 
Middle     Atlantic     States,     the     Southern 
States,  the  Central  States,  and  the  Western 
States. 

As   you    study  each  of  these  sections,  a 
very  important  point  to  notice  is  the  sealv 
upon  which  each  map  is  drawn,  importance  of 
For  example,  in  Figure  45,  an  watching  the 
inch    and    a    half    represents  *cal®  of  maps 
about  one  hundred  miles.    According  to  that 
scale,  how  long  is  the  state  of  Connecticut  ? 
Find  what  the  scale  is  on  the  map.  Figure 
()4.     Using  that  scale,  find  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo.     Using  both  maps, 
find  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bos- 
ton, by  way  of  New  York.     When  studying 
a  map,  whether  in  this  book,  on  the  wall,  or 
in  an  atlas,  it  is  always  important  to  first 
observe  its  scale. 

1.  State  the  location  and  area  of  tlie  United 
Stjites.  2.  What  wtis  our  population  and  its  distri- 
bution in  1790?  3.  What  is  our  _  . 
present  ^lopulation,  and  how  does  it  ^^  . . 
compare  with  that  of  other  countries  " 
in  the  New  World?  4.  I  low  many  colored  jHiople 
are  there  in  the  United  States?  5.  What  inimi- 
jjrants  are  allowed  to  come  here?  How  many  have 
cunie,  in  all  ?  0.  What  is  the  present  distribution 
of  the  i>opulationof  North  America?  7.  Show  why 
the  place  where  the  iinmi<^rants  land  is  one  reason 
for  so  great  a  ^wpulaiion  on  our  eastern  coast 
8.  Explain  the  influence  of  our  be^^t  shipping  and 
manufa(*turing  points  on  the  distribution  of  our 
people.  0.  What  farming  sections  have  attracte<i 
great  numbers  of  jwople  ?  Give  reasons.  10.  How 
has  mining  affected  the  population  in  the  East? 
11.  Why  is  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  so 
thinly  settled?  12.  Show,  by  an  example,  that  it  is 
important  when  studying  maps  to  observe  the  scale. 

1.  Can  you  tell  why  Florida  is  so  thinly  settled? 
2.  Show  the  dangers  that  we  run,  in  receiving  so 
many  immigrants.  3.  What  reasons  o«^-ggfift-|- 
can  you  give  for  forbidding  Chinese  ** 
immigration  ?  4.  What  objection  do  you  see  to  al- 
lowing an  Italian  quarter,  a  Cbineee  quarter,  etc.,  in 
our  large  cities  ? 
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2.  New  England 

1.  Name  the  states  of  this  group.    2.  Whatisthe 

capital   of  ea^h?    3.   Where   are    the   mouiitaiiiB? 

4.  Into  what  bay  does  the  Penobscot 

Map  Study         j^j^^^.  g^,^  .^    g    ^,j^j  1^^^^  j^l^^j 

lies  just  east  of  it?  6.  Find  three  large  lakes.  In 
which  state  is  each?  7.  Name  and  locale  several  of 
the  largest  cities.  8.  What  cape  is  about  tweuty- 
five  miles  north  of  Boston?  0.  What  cape  is  soutb- 
east  of  Boston  ?  10.  Find  Massachusetts  Bay. 
11.  Fiud  Cape  Cod  Bay.  12.  What  two  large  islands 
lie  southeast  of  Massachusetts?  13.  What  two  bays 
are  near  them  ?  14.  What  large  island  lies  .south  of 
Connecticut?    15.  Tu  what  state  is  it  (Fig.  64)? 

16.  What   waters    separate   it   from    Connecticut? 

17.  Name  the  three  largest  rivers  of  Maine;  the 
largest  one  in  New  Hampshire  ;  tlie  two  largest  in 
Connecticut.     Trace  the  course  of  each. 

Since  the  Appalachian  Mountains  extend 
across  New  England,  most  of  its  surface 
Keawms  for  ^^  either  hilly  or  mountainous, 
its  liresnlar  Near  the  coast  the  hills  are 
■oiface  low,  but   the   land    gradually 

1.  Thamonii-  rises  toward  the  interior  until 
^^  it  becomes  a  low  plateau.    This 

plateau  is  crossed  by  river  valleys  that  cut 
into  it  in  every  direction.  The  valleys  are 
usually  several  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
steep  sides,  so  that  the  surface  there  is  very 
irregular. 

In  the  western  and  northern  part*  of  New 
England,  the  surface  becomes  quite  moun- 


tainous (Fig.  47).  There  are  some  peata, 
like  Mount  Monadnock  in  southern  New 
Hampshire,  that  rise  singly  above  the  pla- 
teau upland ;  but  others  are  found  in 
groups,  or  clusters,  as  the  White  Mountains 
of  northern  New  Hampshire,  for  example. 
Still  other  mountains  are  grouped  in  irregu- 
lar ranges,  of  which  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  and  the  Taconic  Mountains 
and  Berkshire  Hills  of  western  Massachu- 
setts, are  examples. 

Many  of  t!ie  mountain  peaks  rise  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level ;  but 
Mount  Washington,  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, has  an  elevation  of  over  a  mile,  and 
Mount  Katahdin,  in  Maine,  is  nearly  as  high. 
In  Figure  45  find  the  various  mountiun 
peaks  and  ranges  naraed. 

On  page  7  you  learned  that  the  Great 
Glacier  made  many  changes  in  our  country. 
Thisglacier  extended  over  the  2.  ThaGcaat 
whole  of  New  England,  and  for  ''i«'«r 
a  long  time  its  front  rested  on  the  islands 
just  south  of  this  group  of  states.  Indeed, 
Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket, 
and  Long  Island  are  made  in  part  of 
moraine  hills  and  sandy  plains  that  were 
built  in  front  of  the  vast  ice  sheet. 

As  the  ice  melted  away  toward  the  north, 
it  left  moraines  and  other  deposits  farther 
north.     Some    of    these    dammed    up    the 
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streams  and  formed  the  manj  lakes  that 
dot  the  surface  of  New  England.  Others 
turned  the  streams  from  their  courses,  and 
caused  their  waters  to  tumble  in  many 
rapids  and  falls.  Besides  this,  the  glacier 
plowed  away  the  soil  from  many  hill  slopes, 
leaving  bare  rock  ledges.  It  also  carried 
much  rock  into  the  valleys  and  on  to  the 
lower  hilly  land.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
much  of  the  farm  land  became  strewn  with 
bowlders,  as  shown  in  Figure  23. 

The  sinking  of  the  coast  has  given  New 
England  a  very  irregular  outline.  What 
9.  The  sinkiiig  have  you  already  learned  about 
of  the  coast  this  (p.  11)?  Name  some  of 
the  larger  capes,  bays,  and  islands  that  were 
thus  formed. 

The  mountain  rocks  of  New  England 
are  mostly  hard,  including  many  granites. 
Where  the  sinking  of  the  land  has  lowered 
these  into  the  sea,  the  beating  of  the  waves 
has  removed  the  soil  and  exposed  the  bare 
rock.  This  is  why  so  much  of  tlie  irregular 
coast  is  rock  bound,  and  has  such  grand 
scenery. 

Maine  does  not  reach  quite  so  far  north 
as  do  several  of  our  Western  States.     Name 

them  (Fig.  40).  Yet  this  sec- 
tion lies  far  enough  north  to 
have  a  rather  severe  climate;  and  a  cold 
ocean  current  near  the  coast  makes  the  cli- 
mate somewhat  cooler  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  This  is  called  the  Labrador  cur- 
rent, because  it  flows  past  the  Labrador 
ooast.  It  is  a  slowly  moving  stream  of 
ocean  water,  many  miles  wide,  that  begins 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  flows  southward 
■long  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
BilglAnd  as  far  as  Cape  Cod  (p.  222). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  current  of 
wnm  water  that  makes  the  southern  portion 
of  Hew  England  warmer  than  it  would 
othepwise  be.  This  current,  called  the 
Ghitf  Stream,  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
■Old  flows  northeast,  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (Fig.  812).  East  of  New  England 
it  is  much  farther  from  land  than  the  Lab- 
rador current. 


Tlie  dinuite 


The  prevailing  winds  in  New  England 
blow  from  the  west.  Every  few  days, 
however,  the  direction  of  the  wind  changes 
to  the  east  or  south,  and  the  air  then  comes 
from  the  ocean,  often  bringing  rain.  The 
winds  that  blow  from  the  east  and  north- 
east are  cool  in  summer  and  very  chilly  in 
winter,  since  they  are  cooled  in  passing 
over  the  Labrador  current.  They  often 
cause  heavy  snows  in  winter,  and  rain  and 
fog  in  summer.  Those  winds  that  blow 
from  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
warmed  in  passing  over  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Largely  for  that  reason,  the  southern  part 
of  New  England  is  much  warmer,  and  has 
little  snow  in  winter. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  settlers,  most  of 
New  England  was  covered  with  forests,  and 
one  of  the  first  products  sent  Lumberiiig 
back  to  England  was  lumber,  i.  Extent  of 
Now    the    woods    have    been  the  forests 
cleared  away  from  much  of  the  land,  but 
where  it  is  too  steep  or  rocky  for  farming, 
large  tracts  of  forest  still  remain. 

For  instance,  there  are  large  tracts  of 
land  in  northern  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
(Fig.  48),  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  in 
parts  of  the  three  southern  states,  that  are 
still  covered  with  timber.  Standing  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Katahdin,  one  sees  only 
a  vast  wilderness  of  trees  in  all  directions. 
The  nearest  cultivated  land  is  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  east,  while  the  unbroken  forest 
stretches  much  farther  away  to  the  north 
and  west. 

Winter  is  the  busy  season  for  cutting 
timber  in  this  wilderness,  for  the  swamps, 
which  are  numerous,  and  in  s.  cottingof 
summer  impassable,  are  then  the  timber 
frozen.  At  that  season,  also,  the  snows 
have  covered  the  bowlders  and  fallen  trees, 
and  made  the  surface  level  enough  for 
sleds,  loaded  with  logs,  to  be  drawn  through 
the  woods. 

Usually  fifty  or  more  men  are  necessary 
to  a  logging  camp.  With  axes  in  hand, 
they  go  through  the  woods  chopping  down 
all  the  trees  that  are  large  and  sound  enough 
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for   good    lumber.      The   limbs    are    then 
chopped  off,  and  the  logs  are  dragged  by 
horses  to   tlie   banks  of   the 
nearest  stream  (I'ig.  49), 

When  tlie  snow  melts  in 
the  spring,  the  cutting  is 
«.  Piwting  overand  another 
the  losa  to  the  busy  season  be- 
"^i"  gins.      The    ice 

on  the  rivers  breaks  up,  the 
streams  are  swollen  by  the 
melting  snows,  and  the  logs 
are  whirled  off  downstream 
in  the  swift  current.  Fre- 
quently, however,  even  this 
flood  of  water  is  not  suflicient 
to  carry  them.  In  such  cases, 
in  order  to  provide  more 
water,  dams  are  placed  across 
the  streams,  or  at  the  outlet 
of  lakes.  When  more  water 
is  needed,  the  dams  are 
opened,  and  a  flood  is  poured 
into  the  stream.  In  tliis  way 
immense  numbers  of  logs  are  floated,  or 
"driven"  downstream,  forming  what  tlie 
lumbermen  call  a  "log  drive." 


others  are  held  back  by  it.     I£  the  "  jam  "  ia 
not   speedily    removed,   the   entire    stream 


The  work  of  driving  the  logs  is  a  very  ex^ 
citing  one.  The  logs  often  run  on  to  rock* 
and  shoals    and,  as  soon  as  one  gets  caught,  |  There 


may  become  blocked.     Such  a  condition  is 
culled  a  lo(/  Jam  (Fig.  50),  and  it  is  the 
business  of  tlie  log  drivers  to  prevent  jams 
by  freeing  the  logs  that  be- 
come thus  lodged. 

Some  of  tlie  logs arestopped 
near  waterfalls,  far  upstream, 
where  they  are  sawed  into 
boards,  laths,  shingles,  etc.; 
but  most  of  them  are  carried 
to  siiwniilis  iis  far  down  the 
river  as  the  current  will  take 
them. 

During  the  season  for  cutting- 
tlie   men    go   fcrtli    early  iu  tlie 

until    late    in    the  *-  BMzimf<^ 

eveninK.eatinsand   ^^^"^ 
oneledBtothe         sloe]iing   in   log 

calmis  (Fig.  CI).  Their  beds  tit 
broad  BJielvea  of  rough  boordi, 
covered  with  bougha  from  tbe  spruce  and  babam 
trees;  anil  the  camp  is  often  so  small  that  thej 
iiust  lie  aide  by  side,  trith  scarcely  room  to  tnin. 
mucti  exposure,  too.    Tbe  men  may  suifet 
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Illy  Ixom  the  cold,  for  it  b  often  necessary  to 
when  the  temperature  is  far  below  zero, 
laworkof  preventing  log  jams  brings  even  more 
an,  for  the  workmen  must  frequently  witde  into 
ej  water  and  ride  upon  the  logs.  One  may 
see  a  man  carried  along  on  a  single  log,  cling- 
)  it  by  means  of  the  sharp  spikes  in  his  boots, 
wlancing  himself  with  a  long  pole.  Now  and 
he  must  jump  from  log 
;,  as  a  sqnirrel  springs 

tree  to  tree.  In  this 
the  men  are  oft«n  wet 

head  to  foot,  and  may 

be  thrown  into  the 
■  and  drowned.  So 
'  hardships  are  con- 
d  with  lumbering,  that 
.mberman  is  said  to 
ne  an  old  man  after  a 


he  forests  of  New 
land  supply  much 
Oattt  lumber, 
•••*  though  far 

than  formerly. 
yds  have  another  im- 
ant  use  :  they  pre- 
;    the     rain     water 


from  running  rapidly  off 
the  land.  Where  the  forest 
has  heen  carelessly  destroyed 
by  the  lumbermen,  or  by  fire, 
the  streams  rise  rapidly  after 
every  rain  and  then  quickly 
decrease  in  size.  Often  there 
is  not  enough  water  to  run 
the  factories  that  use  the 
water  power.  Thus  it  be- 
comes very  important  to  pre- 
serve the  forest,  and  tlie 
government  is  planning  to  set 
aside  large  areas,  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  streams,  as 
forest  reservations. 

New  England  produces 
very  little  metal,  and  no 
coal.  There  are, 
however,  some  v'""T"K 
valuable  mineral  products, 
such  as  clays  for  making 
bricks,  and  stone  used  mainly 
for  building.  Among  the  building  stones 
three  kinds  are  of  especial  value;  namely, 
granite,  marble,  and  state,  each  of  which  is 
quarried  in  large  quantities. 

Many  of  the  hills,  and  even  mountains, 
such  as  Mounts  Washington  and  Katahdin, 


FiQ.  61. — Lumbtirmeti  and  their  log  cabin  In  the  woods  otHaiae. 
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are  made  mainly  of  granite.  But  this  is 
not  often  quarried,  because  it  is  too  difficult 
1  Omito  ^  ^^^  '^^  heavy  stone  to 
(1)  WMr,  Pl^«8    where    it    is    needed. 

found  and  Tile   quarries   have   generally 

quarri«d  haea.    opened     or     developed 

either  close  to  cities,  or  else  near  the  sea, 
where  the  stone  may  be  cheaply  shipped. 
One  of  the  oldest  stone  quarries  in  the 
country  is  at  Quincy,  near  Boston  (Fig.  45). 
Buildings  made  of  Quincy  granite  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  may  still  be  seen  in  Bos- 
ton, Other  quarries  are  found  in  and  near 
Glodcesteb  and  MlLFOBD, 
Mass. ;  Westekly,  R.I. ; 
BARRE,Vt.;  CoNCORD,N.H.; 

and  at  several  points  along  the 
Maine  coast. 

Much  of  the  granite  is  used 
tor  paving  stoues  in  the  city 

streets,   where 

heavy  wagons 
pass.  For  that  purpose  large 
blocks  are  split  into  smaller 
ones  of  the  proper  size. 

Many  of  the  large  blocks 
are  carried  by  boat  to  Boston, 
New  York,  or  even  as  far  as 
New  Orleans,  where  they  are 
used  for  curbstones,  for  build-  Fm.  62.  —  Ona 
ing,  and  for  other  purposes.  tCsur^acT 

Some  of  the  government  build- 
ings at  Washington  are  made  of  New  Eng- 
land granite.  Another  important  use  of 
granite  is  for  monuments,  columns,  and 
other  ornamental  work.  The  stone  is  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  because  of  its  beauti- 
ful color,  wliich  varies  in  different  quarries. 
Some  granites  are  gray,  others  almost  white, 
bluish,  or  distinctly  red ;  aud  most  kinds 
will  take  a  high  polish. 

The  most  noted  marble  quarries  in  the 
United  States  are  near  Rl'tlaxd,  Vt.  (Fig. 
S.  HuUb  S2),  where  much  of  the  stone 

(1)  Where  is  white,  though  some  of  it  is 

quanUi  streaked  with  blue.     In  other 

places  in  Vermont  the  colors  of  the  marble 
are  quite  different,  and  often  very  beautiful. 


This  stone  is  too  soft  for  paving  stonM, 
but  it  is  much  used  for  buildings,  statue*, 
and  monuments.  Indeed,  the 
Rutland  marble  is  one  of  the 
most  common  headstones  in  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Eastern  States.  Like  granite,  it 
may  be  given  a  high  polish. 

Some  of  the  most  highly  prized  marble,  moatij 

obtained  from  foreign  countries,  is  so  baaded  and 
mottled  that,  when  polished,  it  makes  a  beautiful 
ornamental  stone  for  interiors  of  churches  and  other 
buildings.  White  marble  has  been  used  for  tnan; 
as  building  material.     lu  fact,  long  before 


3 

> 

of  (be  marble  quarries  near  Rutland,  Vt.  Tlie  Hlonf  li 
t  ill  (lie  dee|)  pit  ou  tbe  right,  and  Uie  blocks  are  boiated  n 
tty  tbe  derricks. 

the  time  of  Christ,  the  Greeks  built  the  marble  Ptr> 
tlienon  upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  (Fig.  454). 
They  also  chiseled  out  marble  statues,  such  as  thit 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which  have  become  famous  oa 
account  of  their  beauty. 

Slate  rock  is  quarried  in  several  parta  of  New 
England,  as  in  eastern  Maine  and  western  Masw- 
chusetta  aud  Vermont.  The  value 
of  slate  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  '■  ^'**' 
that  it  splits,  or  dt/ifes,  so  easily  that  it  is  readily 
broken  into  thin  slabs  with  a  smooth  surface.  In 
this  way  it  is  made  into  roofiog  slate  and  school 
slales;  from  it  are  also  made  blackboards,  alahafor 
wash  basins,  and  stone  for  use  iu  the  interior  oi 
buildings. 

Still  another  raw  product  of  New  Eng- 
land is  fish.  When  the  country  was  fiist 
settled,   great   numbers   of   various   kinds, 
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ftUy  mackerel,  halibut,  and  cod,  were 
(josfl  to  the  shore.  Such  names 
as  Cape  Cod,  Halibut  Point, 
wataB-  Lobster  Cove,  and  Basa  Rocks, 
■■*  given  to  places  on  the  New 
ad  coast,  indicate  this.  Find  the 
f  these. 

t  supplied  the  early  settlers  with  one 
ir  chief  foods,  and  the  fishing  industry 
lecame  important.  You  will  remem- 
I.  25)  that  it  was  the  fishing  wliich 
tttracted  the  French  to  the  American 
and  they  still  retain  the 
to  fish  along  the  New- 
and  shore. 

t  are  now  much  less 
lat  near  the  coast,  but 
^^  since  they  are 
m  still  found  farther 
from  the  shore, 
kU  of  vessels,  and  thou- 
'  of  men,  are  engaged 
fin  catching  them. 
■■TBB,  which  is  a  center 
It  industry,  is  the  moat 
tihing  port  in  the  United 
S  but  Boston,  Pobt- 
and  Pbovincbtowm 
mv9   an    important    fish 

Locate  each. 
t  of  the  mackerel  are 
i  in  spring  and  summer. 
They  swim  to- 
gether, on  the 
B  of  the  ocean,  in  such  numbers,  or 
I,  as  fishermen  say,  that  they  may  be 
seen  from  a  distance.  The  fishermen 
raise  about  in  search  of  the  mackerel, 
a  swift,  two-masted  vessels,  called 
eri  (Fig.  53).  When  they  see  a 
ol,"  they  spring  into  their  great  seine 
TOW  over  to  the  fish,  drop  a  large  net, 
w,  into  the  water,  and  draw  it  around 
ehool."  Then  the  seine  is  drawn  in, 
ig  a  pocket  and  trapping  the  fish, 
a  pocket  enough  fish  are  sometimes 
t  to  fill  hundreds  of  barrels.  Some 
)  fish  are  taken  to  port  to  be  sold 


fresh,  but  most  are  salted.  This  method 
of  fishing  is  similar  to  tliat  which  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  used  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Halibut  and  cod  cannot  be  caught  with  a 
seine,  for  instead  of  swimming  at  the  sur- 
face, these  fish  live  on  the  sea  ^  H-H^^t^ 
bottom.     They  are  caught  in  codiUh 
winter    as    well    as    summer,  (l)  wiun 
mainly  on  the  Fishing  Banks  '^"s'n 
that  lie  oflE  the  coasts  of  New  England  and 
Newfoundland.      Some   of   the   Gloucester 
fishing    vessels,    however,    go    as    far    as 


fishiog  schooner,  just  iMrlng  port  on  a  fishing  trip. 


Greenland   and    Iceland    for    halibut   and 
codfish. 

Halibut  are  very  lai^  some  weighing 
more  than  a  man,  and  they  are  often 
caught  upon  single  lines.  Cod-  (»  j/erAody 
fish  may  be  caught  in  the  same  «i'(A*n(f 
manner,  though  a  trawl  (Fig.  54)  is  more 
commonly  used  for  cod  than  for  halibut. 
The  trawl  consists  of  a  number  of  hooks 
hanging  from  a  single  long  line,  all  lowered 
into  the  water  together  and  left  there  for 
hours.  The  fish  swallow  the  bait  on  the 
hooks,  and  in  this  way  many  are  caught  at 
one  time. 
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^^^^^^^■t 

f^PSF^^^ 

tj^j^-^^<^j^>«>^'^^ 

HHHP' 

Fio.  S4.  — Fisberraen  drawing  up  a  trawl  on  tlie  FiHliing  B»iihs  oF  N<>wri>iiiJillHii<t.  The  long  line,  with  sliorli 
banging  (rom  It,  with  hooks  on  their  ends,  is  lonered  to  ilia  bottom.  After  a  while  It  Is  drawn  up  and  the  fli 
are  on  tbe  books  are  taken  into  the  boat. 


This  kind  of  fishing  is  dangerous,  bMaiiBe  the  men 
must  venture  out  in  small,  flat-bottomed  boats,  called 

doriei,  to  take  the  fish  off  the  tran  1b 
9)  Danger  of       ^^,^^.^    ^^  ^        fishing,  a  storm 

may  arise,  or  a  heavy  fog  coine  uj 
and  prevent  their  return  to  the  vessel.  The>  ire 
then  left  in  open  boats  far  out  upoTi  the  ocein 
Every  year  dozens  of  Gloucester  fishermen  are  lost 
in  this  manner. 

As  in  the  case  ot  mackerel,  codfish  are  sold  either 
fresh  or  salt;  but  most  of  the  halibut  are  sold  fresh, 

though  some  are  smoked.     Id  order 

*,£",       •"  ""• »'  ""■  "■"  """'•I''  ""I  "■ 

split  open  and  cleaned,  soaked  in 
barrels  ot  brine,  and  then  dried  upon  the  wharf. 
Very  ofteu  the  bones  are  removed,  the  skin  stripiicd 
off,  and  the  flesh  torn  into  slireds  and  packed  into 
boies  as  boneless  cod.  Either  the  salted  or  lioneless 
cod  may  lie  seen  in  almost  any  grocery,  and  much 
of  it  comes  from  Gloucester. 

Traps,  or  treirs,  are  also  set  for  fish.     They  are 

placed  along  the  shore,  and  many  kinds  of  fish,  snrh 

as  shad,  salmon,  and  bass,  swim  iulo 

B.  Other  oceaa     y,^^  ^^^  ^^  t,,^„  ^^^1,,^  ^^  ^^^ 

their  way  out.  Another  kind  of  fish 
that  is  caught  on  the  New  England  coast  is  the  her- 
ring, which  is  smoked  and  canned  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  Eabtiuut,  Me. 

Lohsler  fishing  is  also  carried  on,  especially  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  A  lobster  trap,  made  of  wood  and 
weighted  with  stone,  is  lowered  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  lobster  lives,  crawling  around  among  the 
Tocka  and  seaweed.    A  fish-head  for  bait  is  iuside 


the  trap,  and  the  lobster  crawls  in  to  get  it;  but  be 
is  so  stupid  that  he  is  rarely  able  to  find  his  way  out. 
Cla  <  fo  nd  along  many  parts  of  the  New  Eng- 
la  i  coast  live  buried  in  the  mud  flats  which  are 
expose  I  to  ^  e»  at  low  tide.  At  such  times  boyi 
and  me  d  g  tl  ese  shellfish  out,  much  as  a  farmer 
1  gs  potatoes  Another  kind  of  sheltlish  on  tbe 
N  V  England  coast  is  the  scallop ;  and  still  another 
IS  the  o/tler  v.\  ch  thrives  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  bays  on  the  southern  coast  ot  New  England. 

So  much  of  New  England  is  hilly  or 
mountainous,  and  tlie  soil  is  ho  strewn  with 
bowlders,  that  farming  is  not  Agriciiltw» 
so  extensive  an  industry  as  in  j  impflttaiM 
many  oilier  parts  of  tlie  coun-  ol  thi»  imOaabf 
try.  In  some  sections,  wliere  the  soil  is 
very  poor  and  no  market  is  near,  fanning 
lias  proved  such  a  failure  that  many  farms 
have  been  abandoned  (Fig.  55),  On  these, 
tlie  orchards  are  grown  up  with  weeds,  and 
the  houses  and  barns  are  tumbling  down. 
This  is  especiall)'  true  in  the  more  hilly 
parts  of  New  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Beo- 
tions  where  there  is  really  excellent  farm 
land.  This  is  true  in  the  larger  valleys, 
particularly  the  ('onnectieut  Valley,  which 
has  much  level  and  fertile  land. 
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Each  farm  usually  has  a  small  orchard 
ind  also  produces  hay  and  grain,  which  are 
L  Pmfacta  either  fed  to  cattle  and  horses, 
^tkafuma  qj.  goJd,  ^\\  thg  farmers  keep 
ome  poultry,  selling  the  chickens  and  eggs ; 


Where  the  farms  are  so  far  away  f  i-om  the 
cities  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  to  mar- 
ket, dairying  is  common  (Fig,  56).  So 
much  milk  is  needed  in  the  large  cities  that 
special  arrangements  are  made  for  market- 


Fio.  55.^  An  abaocioned  fa 


ind  some  make  a  business  of  raising  poultry, 
inch  as  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks. 

A  very  common  occupation  is  truck  farm- 
'itg.  On  truck  farms  various  kinds  of  veg- 
itables,  like  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  potatoes, 
iucumbers,  cabbages,  and  celery,  are  care- 
'ully  cultivated  ;  and  these,  togetlier  with 


EugUud  where  tt 


ing  it.  Special  cars,  and  even  whole  trains, 
carrying  nothing  but  cans  of  milk,  are  run 
to  them  from  far  out  in  the  country.  A  great 
deal  of  milk  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese, 
sometimes  on  the  farm,  but  much  more  com- 
monly at  creameries,  where  the  work  is  done 
by  machinery. 


Fia.  S6.  —  A  herd  of  daliy 


>g  in  the  pftStutB.     Thei; 


is  sent  to  the  cities. 


nilk  and  eggs,  are  sent  to  the  nearest  town 
•jo  be  sold.  The  farmer  often  takes  tliem  to 
!;own  himself  and  sells  them  from  house  to 
bouse,  thus  securing  higher  prices  than  if 
be  sold  them  to  a  storekeeper.     Why  ? 


In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  farms 
are  often  of  good  size,  having  fields 
of  grain  and  fine  large  gardens  and 
orchards.  There  are  also  extensive  fields 
of  tobacco. 
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Stnmgon  tntveling  through  New  EugUnd,  upon 
teeing  the  hilly  surface  and  rocky  soil,  an  often 
puzzled  to  understand  how  the  fariu* 
far^Ji'™^'  *"  *'*''  ^"^  enough  to  build  Such 
WiBca pio«-  i^rgo  housea  and  bams,  to  fnrnish 
their  homes  bo  well,  and  to  ha?e  so 
man;  books  and  pictures.  The  reason  is  that  the 
cities,  near  at  hand,  give  au  excellent  market  for 
farm  products.  There  are  so  many  people  in  these 
■lates,  especially  in  the  three  southern  one 
only  a  part  of  the  food  needed  can  be  raised  i 
section.  This  insures  a  ready  and  profitabit 
ket  for  whatever  food  the  land  can  produce. 

When  the  Puritans  settled  New  England, 
the  articles  that  they  needed  had  to  be 
MMufactnrlng  brought  across  the  ocean  at 
1  Bztaatof  Sre»t  expense.  At  first  tbey 
tUaisdutrr,  imported  not  only  furniture 
with  iBMoa*  gu^  tools,  but  even  wood  for 
the  interior  of  houses,  and  bricks  for  the 
walls,  fireplaces,  and  chimneys.  Even  now, 
in  some  of  the  older  New  England  houses, 
one  sees  doors  and  rafters  that  came  from 
over  the  sea  long  ago. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  settlers  began  to 
make  such  articles  as  shoes,  cloth,  and  lum- 
ber. Thus  manufacturing  began  early,  and 
the  industry  was  greatly  aided  by  the  water 
power  (Fig.  57).  It  was  also  aided  by  the 
many  lakes.  These  served  as  reservoii-s 
from  which  the  falls  and  rapids  were  sup- 
plied with  water,  even  during  times  of 
drought.  Many  mills  and  factories  sprang 
up  near  the  coast,  and  later  in  the  interior. 

Thus  New  England  soon  became  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  section  of  the  whole 
country.  To-day  its  many  large  cities  owe 
their  growth  chiefly  to  this  industry.  Hun- 
dreds of  articles  are  made,  of  which  those 
composed  of  wood,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and 
metal  are  the  most  important. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  those  kinds 
should  be  manufactured,  since  most  of  these 
raw  materials  are  not  produced  in  great 
quantities  in  New  England,  The  reason  is 
^t  the  abundant  waterfalls  furnished  such 
excellent  power  that  it  paid  to  bring  the 
raw  materials  there  to  be  manufactured. 
Later  the  people  learned  to  manufacture  so 


well,  that  factories  were  built  even  where 
there  was  no  water  power,  as  in  Boston, 
where  steam  power  is  used.  Since  coal  is 
now  cheap,  the  location  of  a  mill  near  an 
important  railway,  or  near  some  other  good 
shippiug  point,  is  a  more  important  matter 
than  its  location  near  water  power. 


The   mouths   of  the   rivers,  being  good 
shipping  points,  are  natural  sites  for  man- 
ufacturing  towns   and   cities. 
Many  such  towns  in  Maineare  tuna fmm the 
engaged  in  lumber  manufac-  forest 
turing.      The   logs  from   the  (l)  Lumbrr, 
fore.t  .re  floated  to  them,  and  'J^']^^ 
there    much    work,   requiring 
many  men,  is  necessary  to  change  these  to 
lumber,  and  then  to  various  useful  articles. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Bangor  has 
grown  up  where  the  ocean  tide  checks  the 
river  current,  so  that  the  logs  can  be  floated 
no  farther ;  and  vessels  from  the  ocean  can 
reach  this  point  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
lumber.  The  log  drives  of  the  Kennebec  and 
Androscoggin  rivers  are  stopped  at  the 
sawmills  in  several  cities  along  their  banks, 
such  as  WATBRTiLX.si,  and  Augusta,  the 
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capital  of  Maine  ;  but  some  are  carried 
down  as  far  as  Bath,  which  is  noted  for  its 
ship  building.  On  the  wharves  of  PoRT- 
z^ND  are  quantities  of  boards  ready  to  be 
shipped  away  to  be  made  into  boxes,  barrels, 
doors,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

Another  important  use  of  the  forests  is 
in  making  paper,  for  much  of  the  paper 
commonly  seen,  such  as  news- 
pi  p^tr  paper  and  wrapping  paper, 
ii  sow  made  of  wood.  Short  logs  (two-foot 
Imigtha),  after  having   the  bark  removed. 


are  placed  in  a  steel  frame  and  forced 
against  an  enormous  grindstone.  The 
vood  pulp  thus  ground  off  is  carried  away 
by  water,  run  through  a  sieve,  deposited  on 
a  wide  belt,  and  pressed  into  thin  sheets  be> 
tween  rollers.  When  dry,  it  is  paper.  Wood 
pulp  is  also  made  by  help  of  chemicals.  We 
do  not  often  think,  when  reading  the  news 
at  wrapping  a  package,  that  the  paper  in 
our  hands  may  once  have  been  jmrt  of  a  live 
tree,  perhaps  in  the  woods  of  Maine. 

Paper  mUls  are  found  at  Rumfoud  Falls, 
East  Liverhokb,  East  Millinocket,  and 
Banoob  in  Maine.  However,  Holyoke,  the 
greatest  paper-making  city  in  New  England, 
is  situated  not  in  the  forest  region,  but  in  the 
midst  of  busy  cities  in  Massachusetts.  There 


the  pulp  is  generally  made  of  rags,  which 
produce  a  finer  grade  of  paper.  The  neigh- 
boring cities  furnish  a  large  supply  of  the 
necessary  rags. 

The  torert  trees  supply  other  valuable  products 

besides  lumher  atid  wood  pulp.    One  of  them  is 

tannic  acid,  used  in  tanning  leather; 

it   is   made   from   the   bark  of   the   9)  TannU 

hemlock  and  other  trees.     Another   '"^'  """P'* 
...  ,        ■  ,  ttigar  and  nruD 

product  la  maple  sirup  and  sugar.  ^ 

Among  the  trees  in  the  foraata  of  New  England  is 
the  tugar  maple,  which  is  very  common  in  Vermont, 
&9  well  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
other  atatea.  Ita  aap,  unlike  that 
of  most  trees,  is  sweet ;  and  if  a 
hole  ia  hored  through  the  bark  in 
early  spring,  when  the  aap  is  mov- 
ing through  the  tree  most  rapidly, 
it  will  ooze  forth  as  a  watery  liquid. 
This  ia  then  boiled  to  drive  oft 
some  of  the  water,  thus  making 
maple  sirup  and  maple  sugar. 

There  are  about  400  cotton 
mills  in  New  England,  mak- 
ing such  articles 
as  sheets,  towels,  ^u'^^, 
stockings,  un-  <x)  e^umut^ 
der  wear,  thread,  variety  of  lotton 
string,  handker-  """•H^<'«''"''ff 
chiefs,  and  gingham  and  calico 
dress  goods.  As  many  as 
1200  persons  may  be  em- 
ployed in  a  single  mill,  per- 
haps three  quarters  of  the  number  being 
women.  One  of  these  mills  may  consume 
from  60,000  to  70,000  pounds  of  cotton  per 
day. 

The  cotton  arrives  in  bales,  each  weighing  about 
500  [MuiidB,  and  ia  made  into  cloth  in  the  following 
manner:  First,  the  dirt,  amall  sticks, 
etc.,  are  removed.     Then  the  cotton    9)  Mtthod<^ 
fibers,  of  various  lengths,  are  combed   7„""^^'"^ 
out  straight  and  well  mixed  with  one 
another.    After  that   they  are   pressed   into  thin, 
gauzelike  sheets.      These   are  gradually  drawn  out 
and    twisted   into  threada,  and   then  wound   upon 
spindles  and  taken  to  the  looms  for  weaving.    All 
this  work  ia  done  by  machinery. 

Cotton  cloths  are  nothing  more  than  such  threads 
woven  together,  those  that  extend  lengthwise  of  the 
piece  being  called  the  tcarp,  and  those  across  it,  tha 
vnxif.    An  ordinary  piece  of  calico  has  a  warp  of 


le  day. 


e  factory. 
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perbapsl200tbreads,  while  a  wide  piece  of  cloth,  such 
as  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  may  coLitain  as  many  as  2500. 
Stripes  and  oClier  patterns  are  made  by  coloring  the 
tbr^ids  differently,  and  then,  before  the  weaving 
begins  carefully  arranging  them  according  to  some 

After  being  sheared  from  the  sheep,  the 
wool  is  washed  and  freed  from  bura,  sticks, 
(8)  Method  of  ^^"  ^^  ^  ^^^^  untiingled  and 
uooiinanu-  combed  out  straight,  after 
faeture  which  it  is  twisted  into  yarn, 

much  as  cotton  is  twisted  into  thread. 
The  yarn  is  woven  into  cloth  for  men  s 
suits  and  overcoats,  and  also  for  coats, 
skirts,  underwear,  blankets,  stockings,  car- 
pets, and  dozens  of  other  articles.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  garments  that  you  are 
wearing  are  made  either  of  wool  or  cotton, 
or  of  the  two  mixed  together. 

Most  of  the  cotton  ia  brought  from  Texas 
and  other  Southern  States,  but  some  of  it 
{4)  Where  the  Comes  from  Egypt  and  other 
cotton  and  aoot  foreign  countries.  None  is 
arc  obtained        ^^^^^  ^^  jj^^  England. 

The  wool  is  cut,  or  Bheared,  from  sheep, 
and  much  of  that  which  is  manufactured 
into  cloth  in  New  England  is 
obtained  from  Ohio  and  other 
states  farther  west.  Large 
quantities  are  also  imported 
from  Australia,  and  a  small 
amount  comes  from  the  New 
England  pastures. 

The  following  cities  are  en- 
gaged extensively  in  the  manu- 

,.   „, .  ,  faeture  of  either 

(6)  Chi^ctliee 

engaged  in  lei-  COtton  or  WOOlcn 
We  manifftie.  cloth.  or  both  : 
*""  in  Maine,  Biude- 

PORD,  LEWISTON,  AUBtTRN, 
and  Adgusta  ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester,  Nashua, 
and  Dover  ;  in  Massachusetts, 
Lowell  and  Lawrekcb  on 
the  Merrimac  River ;  Pirrs- 
FiBLD  in  western  Massachusetts,  and  Fall 
Riveb,  New  Bbdkord,  and  Taunton  in 
the  southern  part  j  in  Kbode  Island,  Paw- 


TUOKBT,  WOONSOCKET,  and  PrOVIDENCB 
(Fig.  61),  which  is  the  second  city  in  size 
in  New  England.  One  of  the  latest 
cotton  factories  in  the  world  is  at  MAJf- 
chester,  N.  H.  Locate  each  of  these  cities 
on  the  map. 

Boot  and  shoe  making  is  carried  on  in  a 
number  of  cities,  though  the  most  important 
are  Lynn,   Haverhill,  and 
Brockton   in   Massachusetts.  mJ'n"^rinB 
Locate   them.     Besides   boots  (d  cuitien- 
and  shoes,  leather  is  made  into  g<igfd  in  if.  ami 
many  other   articles,  such   as  '"^"  "  ""*  ' 
bookbindings,  harnesses,  pocketbooks,   and 
bicycle  saddles.     Can  you  name  others  ? 

Leather  is  made  from  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
and  hogs.  After  the  hair  is  (j)  Htmieather 
removed,  the  hides  are  taken  wp^pared 
to  tanneries,  where  they  are  soaked  in  tan- 
nic acid  to  make  them  durable. 

Some  of  the  tanneries  are  situated  near  forest*, 
as  in  Michigan,  where  there  are  many  hemlock 
trees  whose  bark  produces  the  tannic  acid.     Others 

are  in  tha  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  where  a 
kind  of  oak  grows  from  which  tannic  acid  is  made. 


Some  of  the  tanneries  of  New  England  also  are  ni 
the  forest,  but  many,  like  those  in  and  about  Salrm, 
are  far  away  from  the  foreata.    To  these,  both  the 
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hides  and  the  bark  must  be  brau)(ht  a  long  dutaoce. 
In  gome  tanneries  chemicals  are  used  in  place  of  the 
tannic  acid  from  hemlock  or  oak  bark.  In  a  single 
tannerj  near  Boston,  where  sheepskins  are  tanned, 
from  30,000  to  40,000  skins  are  prepared  each  week. 

After  being  tanned,  the  leather  is  brought 
to  the  shoe  factories  and  cut  up,  one 
(S)  Bov,  boot.  "nacMne  cutting  out  soles  of  a 
oTid^hottare  Certain  size,  a  second  tops,  a 
modB  third  tongues,  etc.  ;  tliese  parts 

are  then  sewed  or  nailed  together,  and  the 
shoes  are  soon  finished.  As  in  the  case  of 
cotton  and  woolen  niauiifacturiug,  nearly  all 
the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  eacli  person 
caring  for  one  or  more  macliines,  and  per- 
forming the  same  simple  task  day  after  day. 

On  account  of  the  water  power,  the  New 
England  people  early  began  to  nmnufacture 
S.  Hetai  duud-  metals  into  various  articles. 
factoriDg  Although  steam    now  largely 

takes  the  place  of  water  power,  these  in- 
dustries are  still  very  extensive,  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
Decticut. 

Since  very  little  coal  and  iron  are  pro- 
duced in  New  England,  these  two  materials 
(1)  Kind  of  must  be  shipped  from  other 
trtuu*  made,  states.  Therefore  large,  heavy 
irfArMZMin  objects,  that  i-equire  much 
metal  and  coal,  are  not  generally  made.  The 
lifter  articles,  like  jewelry,  clocks,  needles, 
oaUerj,  tools,  and  firearms,  that  require  a 


high  degree  of  skill,  are  the  chief  articles 
manufactured  from  metal  in  New  England. 

Worcester  (Fig.  61),  west  of  Boston,  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  iron 
goods,  besides  envelopes,  boots,   .ji  citiffi^ 
and    shoes.     Great   quantities  gagtit  in  ihu 
of  jewelry  are  made  at  Feovi-  ""'""t 
DENCB.    New  Haven  is  noted  for  hardware 
and  firearms.     Corsets,  cartridges,  and  sew- 
ing machines  are  manufactured  at  Bridgb- 
POBT.   Firearms,  cars,  and  bicycles  are  made 
at  Springfield  and  at  Hartford,  which  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion on  the  Connecticut  River.    Fitchburq 
is  also  eng^ed  in  metal  manufacturing. 

Near  Boston,  at  Waltham,  the  American 
Watch  Company  has  an  immense  factory 
(Fig.  60),  where  3100  watches  are  made 
every  day.  About  4300  persons,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  women,  are  employed  there, 
receiving  about  $200,000  a  month  in  wages. 
Great  numbers  of  clocks  and  watches  are 
made  in  Watehbury,  and  jewelry  and 
cutlery  at  Meriden,  Conn.  In  hundreds 
of  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  New 
England  there  are  factories  and  mills  o£ 
various  sorts.  Some  of  the  cities  where 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  manufactured, 
such  as  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  New 
Bedford,  are  also  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  other  metals. 

All  this  mauufucturing  calls  for  an  im- 


F».  80.  —The  Waltham  Watch  Factory  at  night.    This  la  but  ons  of  the  many  larta  (attori**  oS.  1S.wb  ttiig^TMiA., 
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mense  amount  of  lumber, 
cotton,  wool,  leather, 
metals,  coal, 
and  food ; 
and  moat  of  these  prod- 
ucts must  be  brought 
from  outside  of  New 
England.  The  commerce 
of  New  England  is,  there- 
fore, extensive. 

The  rivers  are  not  of 
great  value  for  shipping 
these  goods,  because  of 
their  many  rapids  and 
falls.  Most  of  them  are 
also  too  short  and  shal- 
low for  boats.  Thus, 
while  of  great  service  in 
manufacturing,  the  rivers 
have  helped  very  little  in 
transportation. 

On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  good 
harbors  along  the  coast. 
And  although  boats  can- 
not ascend  the  rivers, 
railroads  lead  from  the 
seaports  to  all  parts  of 
the  interior.  The  rail- 
roads, together  with  the 
numerous  steamship  lines 
that  ply  between  New 
England  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  (Fig.  61), 
furnish  excellent  means 
for  transportation  of 
goods. 

The  most  important  of 


the   New   England  cities     Fiq.  61.  — BosUm  and  vicialty.     Also  siaall  iiiap«  of  ProTideacu,  Portland,  ud 


Principal         >8  Boston,         "™B»«t.  ^»>..^ 

rtun.iyu  ,, ,    ,  the  Qumber  of  cltK 

CiUM  the     fifth 

1.  Bwton  city   in    size    in    the    United 

States.  It  is  a  great  manufacturing  center, 
being  engaged  in  most  of  the  industries 
already  named,  and  especially  in  making 
clothing.  Its  great  size  is  largely  due 
to  its  excellent  harbor  (Fig.  61),  and  its 
central   location. 


The  port  of  Boston  is  third  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  raw  materials  are  received  here,  to 
be  sent  to  the  factories  of  New  England ; 
and  the  finished  goods  are  shipped  all  over 
the  world.  Much  grain  and  meat  reach 
Boston  from  the  West  to  be  distribated 
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ig  the  smaller  cities,  or  shipped  abroad, 
ratoriii  ships  from  foreign  countries 
f  snoh  articles  as  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
«Tt  wool,  hides,  and  bananas,  which 
leeded  in  New  England. 

flton  aqd  its  Tvnnity  have  been  important  from 
liliest  dayi  ot  our  hiatdr^.  There,  at  the  be- 
ng  ot  the  Itevolutioiiaiy  War,  occurred  the 
a  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere's  Kide,  and  tlie 
I  of    fiunker  Hill.    The  vicinity  of  Boston 


1  noted  for  its  eminent  men.  Hurard  College, 
IdMt  in  tJie  United  States,  was  founded  in  1636 
UiBKiDOB,  three  miles  from  BosUin.  Yale 
|Q,  at  New  Havkn,  was  started  sixty-five 
later,  in  1701.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
igaadz  wera  profensors  at  Harvard ;  and  Haw- 
le,  Emerson,  Tboreau,  and  Whittier  lived  not 
nm  Boston. 

1  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are  many 
nfacturing  cities  and  towns  which  also 
HMMat  serve  aa  places  of  residence  for 
*  the  business  men  of  Boston. 

mg  these  the  largest  are  Cambridge 
SWBBVILLB  (Fig.  61),  which  have  im- 


portant industries  of  meat  packing,  machine 
manufacturing,  and  printing.  Others  are 
Chexsea  and  Malden,  each  eng^ed  in 
manufacturing  rubber  goods  and  other 
articles. 

Not  far  distant  is  Salem,  which  in 
colonial  days  was  even  more  important  than 
Boston.  Since  its  harbor  is  too  shallow  for 
the  deep  ships  of  the  present  time,  this  city 
has  lost  much  of  its  commerce,  which  is 
now  carried  on  in  Boston. 
Notice,  in  Figure  43,  that 
Salem  was  one  of  our  large 
cities  in  the  year  1790. 

Portland  (Fig.  61),  the 
largest  city  in  Maine,  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  i.  othreuijs 
and  is  the  eastern  dtie* 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  which  runs  through 
Canada.  In  winter,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  is  frozen 
over,  it  is  a  shipping  point 
for  Canadian  goods.  New 
Haven,  the  lai^est  city  in 
Connecticut,  and  Providence 
(Fig.  61),  the  largest  in 
Rhode  Island,  are  both  on 
the  seacoast. 

The  seacoast  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  very  small,  and  the 
largest  city,  Makchestbr, 
lies  inland  near  some  falls  in 
the  Merrimac  River ;  but  on 
the  coast  is  the  important  city 
of  Portsmouth.  Vermont  has  no  seacoast. 
Its  largest  city,  Burlington,  is  a  lake  port 
on  Lake  Cham  plain. 

There   is    so    much   manufacturing  and 
commerce  in  New  England,  that  great  num- 
bers  of   people   dwell   in   the  g^amiar 
cities  ;  and  during  most  of  the  resorts 
year,  they  are  closely  confined  1.  wh^aHsi 
in  noisy  factories,  or  in  offices  **  v«"tto»s 
and  stores.   To  these,  the  wooded  mountains, 
the  silvery  lakes   (Fig.   21),  the  winding 
rivers,  with  their  falls  and  rapids,  the  green 
valleys,  and  the  rooky  seacoast,  offer  great 
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attractions;  and  every  summer  tens  of  thou- 
sands leave  town  for  a  week  or  more,  to 
enjoy  their  vacations  at  these  places. 

Many  go  to  the  green  slopes  of  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  and  Green  Mountains,  or  climb 
8.  Wh.™  the  *bout  among  the  rugged  peaks 
people  apepd  of  the  White  Mountains  (Fitf. 
tlirir»M*tion.  63-^_  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
scenery.  Others  plunge  into  the  woods 
of  Maine  or  northern  New  Hampshire,  to 
hunt  and  fish,  or  to  canoe  upon  the  streams 
and  lakes;  and  still  others 
settle  down  at  farmhouses,  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  country 
(Fig.  56). 

Many  others  go  to  the  sea- 
shore, to  escape  the  heat  and 
to  bathe  in  the  salt  water,  or 
to  sail  and  row.  So  many  go 
there  that  n  large  part  of  the 
New  England  coast  is  dotted 
with  summer  cottages  and 
hotels.  Indeed,  people  come 
here  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Thousands 
visit  Bar  Harbob,  on  Mount 
Desert  Island  in  Maine,  which 
is  therefore  a  very  busy  place 
in  summer.  Along  the  coast, 
for  many  miles  north  and  Boutli 
of  Boston,  there  are  other  noted  '^'".i''  "j* 
summer    resorts.       Nantucket  every  siim 

Island  and  Martha's  Vineyard 
are  similar  resorts  farther  south ;  while  just 
west    of    them,   on    Narragunsett    Bay,   is 
Newport,  noted  for  its  many  magnificent 
summer  homes. 


10.  Themarble?  11.  Theslate?  IS.  Wliat  ahout 
the  former  abundance  of  fish  ?  Kaiiie  and  locato 
the  centers  for  the  present  fiahiiig-  industry. 
13.  What  kinds  of  fish  are  now  cauglit?  14.  De- 
scribe tlie  metltod  of  catching  and  inarlcetiiig  mack- 
erel. 15.  Whoro  are  halibut  and  codfish  caught? 
10.  Describe  the  method  of  catching  them. 
1".  What  are  the  dangers  connected  with  such  fish- 
ing? 18.  What  is  the  method  of  marketing  these 
fish?  la.  What  other  ocean  foods  are  found  in  this 
region?  20.  To  what  extent  is  agriculture  impor- 
tant here?  21.  What  are  the  principal  farm  prod- 
ucts?   22.   Wliy  is   there   a  good  market  for   such 


Queatiou 


1.   StAte  to  what  extent  the  mountains  make  the 
surface  of  New  England  irregular.     Name  and  lo- 

„ . cate  the  principal  mountains.    2.  Kx- 

plaiD  how  the  Great  Glacier   made 
important  changes  in  New  f^ngland. 

5.  How  has  the  sinking  of  the  coa»it  made  the  coast 
line    very    irregular?       4.   Describe     the     climate. 

6.  What  about  the  extent  of   the   forests   in   New 
England?    C.   Tell   al)out   the    cutting   of    timber. 

7.  Describe  the  floating  of   the  logs   to   the   mills. 

8.  What  hardships   are    there  in  the  lumberman's 
life?     9.  What  can  you   tell  about  the  granite? 


]>roducts?  23.  Why  is  manufacturing  very  exten- 
sive in  Xhw  England?  24.  Where  is  the  raanufac- 
lure  of  liimlKT  carried  on?  2rj.  Tell  how  paper  is 
made.  26.  Whatother  forest  protlucts  are  obtained? 
27.  What  kinds  of  textile  manufacturing  are  there 
in  New  England?  28.  What  is  the  extent  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing?  29.  De.scribe  the  method 
of     manufacturing     cotton      and    woolen    gooda 

30.  Where    are   the    cotton    and    wool    obtained? 

31.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities  engaged 
in  textile  manufacturing.  32.  What  can  you  t«ll 
about  leather  maciufacturing  ?  33.  What  are  the 
principal  kinds  of  metal  manufacturing?  Why? 
34.  What  cities  are  extensively  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry? 35.  What  advantages  has  New  England 
forcommerce?  38.  Forwhat  is  Boston  important? 
37.  Name  other  cities  near  Boston  and  tell  about 
each.    38.  lA>cat«  the  other  large  cities.    For  what 
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is  each  important?  39.  Why  is  there  a  special  need 
of  vacations  in  New  England  ?  40.  Where  and  how 
do  the  people  spend  them  ? 

Maine  (Me.).  1.  Draw  the  coast  line  of  Maine. 
2.  Why  is  it  so  irregular?    3.  Find  the  principal 

rivers.  4.  What  cities  are  situated 
Review  Qnes-  on  each  ?  5.  Should  you  expect 
tions  by  States   much  fishing  along  the  coast?  Why? 

6.  What  reasons  can  you  give  why  so 
many  people  resort  to  the  Maine  coast  and  woods  in 
summer?  7.  Describe  lumbering  in  Maine.  8.  What 
cities  are  engaged  in  producing  lumber  ?  Why  those  ? 
9.  What  stones  are  quarried  in  the  state?  10.  Which 
is  the  largest  city?  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
Boston  and  Providence?  (See  Appendix,  pp.  427  and 
428.)  11.  What  other  cities  in  Maine  are  mentioned 
in  the  text?  Find  them  on  the  map.  12.  Draw  an  out- 
line map  of  Maine,  locating  the  piincipal  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  capital,  and  other  leading  cities.  Do  the 
for  each  of  the  other  states  as  you  study  about  it. 

Hew  Hampshire  (N.H.).  13.  What  large  lakes 
foand  in  this  state?  What  river?  14.  Name 
the  cities  on  it.  15.  For  what  are  they  important? 
16.  Why  are  there  not  more  cities  in  northern  New 
Hampshire?  17.  What  industry  should  you  expect 
ttiere?  18.  Find  Mount  Washington  ;  it  is  the  high- 
6rtpeakinNew£ngland.  19.  Where  should  you  ex- 
peot  to  find  most  farming  ?  20.  How  does  the  largest 
dlgr  in  the  state  compare  in  size  with  Portland? 

Virmont  (Vt.).  21.  What  large  lake  forms  a 
pert  of  the  western  boundary?  Into  what  waters 
does  it  empty?  22.  What  river  flows  along  the  east- 
en  boundary?  Through  what  states  does  it  flow? 
28.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mountains?  24.  Lum- 
bering is  carried  on,  as  in  Maine ;  into  what  waters 
must  the  Inmber  be  floated  ?  25.  What  other  Ver- 
mont industries  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  26.  There 
is  also  farming  in  the  fertile  valleys,  and  manu- 
faotaring,  as  at  Brattleboro.  Find  Brattleboro. 
27.  Compare  the  size  of  the  largest  city  with  that 
of  Manchester,  N.H. 

'  Massachusetts  (Mass.).  28.  Compare  Massachu- 
setts with  Vermont  and  Maine  in  area ;  in  popula- 
tion. (See  Appendix,  p.  425.)  29.  Name  the  large 
cities  near  Boston  (Fig.  61).  30.  Find  the  principal 
cities  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  tell  where  each  I; 
located.  31.  For  what  is  each  important?  32.  What 
advantages  do  you  see    in  the  location  of  each? 

83.  Find  Plymouth,  where   the    Pilgrims    lauded. 

84.  Where  is  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  state? 
Name  the  mountains.  35.  What  effect  should  you 
expect  the  mountains  to  have  upon  agriculture? 
86.  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  reasons  why 
Boston  has  grown  to  be  a  large  city.  37.  Of  what 
importance  is  Boston  to  the  cities  near  by?  38.  Of 
what  importance  are  they  to  Boston  ? 

Rhode  Island  (R.I.).  39.  Compare  this  state 
-witli  Massachusetts  and  Maine  in  area.    It  is  tlie 


smallest  state  in  the  Union.  40.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  bay  in  tliis  state?  What  cities  are  located  on 
it?  41.  What  large  city  is  in  Rhode  Island?  How 
is  it  important  ?  42.  Compare  its  size  with  that  of 
Boston  and  Portland.  43.  Should  you  expect  much 
lumbering  in  Rhode  Island?  Why?  44.  What  kind 
of  farming?    Why? 

Connecticut  (Conn,  or  Ct.).  45.  Where  are  the 
mountains  in  this  state?  46.  Locate  each  of  the 
cities  mentioned  in  the  text.  47.  Tell  how  each  is 
important.  48.  The  farms  of  Connecticut  are  better 
than  those  of  Maine.  Why  ?  49.  There  is  little  lum- 
bering in  the  state.  Why?  50.  Compare  the  size  of 
New  Haven  with  that  of  Boston  and  Portland. 

51.  Name  the  principal  industries  of  New 
England.    In  which   states    are  they  carried  on? 

52.  AVhich  industry  do  you  consider  ^         ,  -*  _. 

4.   •         4.     i-o    Tif  1      -»   T  4.     c  General  Review 
most   important?    Make   a  list   of  ^      .. 

tlie  ten  largest  cities  (see  Appendix)   ^ 

in  New  England,  the    states  they  are    in,  and  the 

cliief  kinds  of  manufacturing  they  are  engaged  in. 

53.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  New  England  States, 
including  the  chief  rivers,  cities,  mountains,  and  the 
state  boundaries. 

1.  Read  Whittier's  <*  Snow-Bound."  2.  Read  about 
lumbering  in  Chase  and  Clow's  "  Stories  of  Industry,*' 
Vol.  I.  3.  Visit  a  stone-yard,  or  a  g^^rtions 
place  where  monuments  are  made, 
and  collect  some  specimens  from  the  chips  in  the 
yard.  Put  these  in  the  school  collection.  4.  Find 
blocks  of    granite    and   of    marble    in    buildings. 

5.  Make  drawings  of  mackerel,  cod,  and  halibut. 
You  will  find  pictures  of  them  in  the  dictionary. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and 
metals  for  the  school;  also  make  a  collection  of 
articles  manufactured  from  each.  7.  Find  the  pres- 
ent price  of  cotton  per  pound.  At  that  price  how 
much  would  the  seventy  thousand  pounds,  that  one 
mill  uses  in  a  day,  be  worth?  8.  What  is  the  aver- 
age wage,  per  hour,  of  the  employees  in  the  Waltham 
Watch  Factory?  If  the  working  day  is  eight  hours 
long,  how  many  watches  are  made  per  minute?  Per 
year  ? 

3.   Middle  Atlantic  States 

1.  Which  states  have  mountains?  2.  Which 
has  none?  3.  What  influence  do  you  think  the 
mountains  have  upon  the  industries  ?  jj  ..  stiidv 
4.  What  waters  help  to  form  the  *^  ^ 
boundary  of  this  group  of  states?  5.  Where  do 
natural  boundaries  separate  the  states  ?  6.  Compare 
this  group  of  states  with  New  England  in  length  and 
width  (Fig.  45).  Notice  the  scales  of  the  two 
maps.  7.  Which  is  the  largest  state  ?  Is  it  larger 
or  smaller  than  Maine?  (See  Appendix,  p.  425.) 
8.  Name  the  three  bays.  Why  has  a  city  a  better 
location  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  bays  than  at 
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the  entrance?  9.  Name  anil  locate  the  cnpiial  of 
each  Htate.  10.  Find  the  capital  of  the  I'tiiti-il  .Slates 
Would  a  location  iiuarer  ttie  center  ot  the  country 
be  better?  11,  Name  the  five  laiyest  rivers.  Into 
what  waters  do  they  flow  1    Thnnigli  what  slates? 


New  England,  the  map  shows  clearly  that 
much  of  the  region  is  raountaiuous. 

Just  east  of  the  mountains  is  a  low,  hilly 
plateau  of  hiird  ntek,  called  the  Piedmont 


Fill.  (Ki.  -  K..|iBf  iiiap  or  MiiMlo  Afh 


The  Apiialiichiiiii  Mountains  extt'nd  from 
northeaat  to  southwest  ac-rtiss  these  stjitcs. 
Surface  ^''>*°  ^'^^    inmiher    of    iwmllel 

featurea  ranges.       How    j,'rt!at    i.s    the 

1.  Extent  of  distjmee  uorns-s  tlii.s  mountain 
thB  mountains  system?  Whiit  two  mountain- 
ous sections  do  you  find  in  eastern  New 
York  ?  While  the  surface  of  a  large  jjortion 
of  these  states  is  more  regular  than  that  of 


Phiti-au  (,V\§.  42).  This  is  really  a  worn- 
down  immntain  region  like  New  England; 
in  fact,  it  rcpiesontj*  the  very  a.  ThePied- 
I'oots  of  those  mountains  whieli  °""t  Plateau 
rose  al»o\e  the  sea  long  before  the  Coal 
Period  (p.  2).  The  plateau  slopes  sea- 
ward, causing  the  streams  to  flow  in  short 
courses  in  the  same  direction. 

Nearer  the  seacoast  the  country  ia  a  low 
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of  softer  rocks,  chiefly  sands  and  clays 

vflre   deposited   on   tbe   sea  bottom 

Ceutal  and  then  raised 
to  form  dry 
These  plains,  added 
le  country  more  re- 
fy  are  known  as  the 
al  Plaint  (Fig.  41). 
im  New  York  to  Ala- 

the  streams  that  flow 
P^  from  the  Pied- 
•d  ita  moiit  Plateau 
■*•  to  the  Coastal 
s  have  rapids  and  fulls 
3  they  cross  the  divid- 
ne  between  these  two. 
boundary  is,  therefore, 
t  the  Fall  Line  (Fig. 

There  are  ra])ids  and 
ilong  this  line,  because 
creams  have  been  able 
;  more  rapidly  into  the 
ayers  of  the  Coastal  Plains  than  into 
irder  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau, 
ore    white    men    came,    the    Indians 


the  r  V  llages  here,  partly  because  of  the 
water  power  and  partly  because  boats  go- 
ing upstream  were  stopped 
by  tlie  rapids  and  falls. 
Now  many  of  these  Tillages 
have  become  large  cities. 
Note  (Fig.  66)  how  many 
cities  are  on  the  Fall  Line. 
Name  them. 

On  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains  is  the  Allegheny 
Plateau,  which  , 


Fill.  OG,  —  T 
(loltBd,  Pe 
left  white. 


B.  Thealop* 
slopes  gently  w»t  of  the 
toward  the  *^^^»^ 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Near  the  mountains,  in 
West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  rivers  have 
cut  deep  valleys  in  this 
plateau;  and  it  is  there- 
fore BO  rugged  and  rocky 
that   it   has  attracted   few 

settlers,  except  near  the  rich  coal  beds  that 

lie  buried  in  the  rocks. 

You  have  already  learned  (p.  26)  that 
the  Appalachian 


Moi 
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I  their  vill^es  on  the  streams  along 
ine.     The  early  settlers  also  located 


at  first  a  serious 
barrier  to  westward 
migration ;  but  at 
the  beginning  of 
the  last  century 
many  emigrants 
pushed  their  way 
across  them.  This 
migration  was 
greatly  aided  by 
the  fact  that  several 
rivers,  such  as  the 
Mohawk,  Delaware 
(Fig.  67),  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac, 
and  James  flow 
across  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  mountain  system.  These 
rivers    formed    gateways    to    the    fertile 
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western  plains  beyond  tlie  mountains. 
Describe  tlie  course  of  each  of  these  rivers, 
telling  through  what  states  it  flows. 

The  map  shows  many  lakes  in  New  York, 
northern  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
7,  Effsctaof  the  There  are  also  many  waterfalls 
Great  Gtacisr  and  rapids.  Niagara  (Fig. 
68),  on  the  boundary  of  New  York,  is  the 
grandest  waterfall  in  the  world; 
and  two  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  are  also  partly  in  New 
York,  are  among  the  largest 
lakes  in  the  world.  There  are 
several  other  large  lakes  in  this 
state.  Name  some  of  them 
(Fig.  64).  As  in  New  England, 
many  of  these  lakes  and  water- 
falls were  caused  by  the  Great 
Glacier.  Trace  its  southein 
boundary  in  these  states  (Fig. 
18).  What  about  lakes  and 
waterfalls  south  of  that  line? 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
as  in  New  England,  the  sinking 
»,  EBMtitrfth.  "^  the  land  has 
•inkiDgofUM  caused  numerous 
**••'  large  bays  and  fiiie 

harbors.  Through  these  the 
tide  often  reaches  far  inland. 
In  the  Hudson  River,  for  in- 
stance, it  extends  above  Albany; 
and  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  reaches 
nearly  to  the  Fall  Line.  Most 
of  the  coast,  unlike  the  rocky 
coast  of  New  England,  is  low 
and  sandy,  with  long,  gently 
sloping  beaches,  where  the  bath- 
ing is  excellent  (Fig.  69). 

The  northern  part  of  New 
York  is  in  45  degrees  north  latitude. 
How  far  is  that  from  the 
equator  ?  From  the  north 
pole?  How  much  nearer  the  equator  is 
the  southern  part  of  Virginia  ? 

While  the  climate  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  resembles 
that  of  New  England,  that  of  the  southern 


portion  is  much  warmer.  Its  greater 
warmth  is  due  partly  to  the  lower  latitude, 
and  partly  to  the  ocean  currents.  The 
cold  Labrador  current  does  not  extend 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  but  the  Gulf  Stream 
passes  very  near  the  Virginia  coast  (Fig. 
313). 

The  climate  tn  Virginia  is  so  mild  ihiit 


The  clinute 


iev  of  Niagara  Falls. 


sleighing  and  skating  are  rarely  possible, 
while  places  near  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  —  such  as  Old  Poikt  Comfort  and 
Newi-ort  News  —  are  important  winter 
resorts.  Among  the  mountains,  however, 
the  climate  is  cooler  ;  and  even  as  far  south 
as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  are 
cool  summer  resorts  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
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Bathing  on  Cape  Hay  Beach,  NJ. 


winds  of  this  section  often  blow  from 
son,  so  that  there  i»  abundant  rainfall 
opa  and  for  the  growth  of  dense 
I.  In  most  of  these  states,  from  forty 
r  inches  of  rain  falls  every  year, 
ly  of  the  prominent  industries  in  the 
a  Atlantic  States  are  the  same  an  those 
lag  of  New  England.  There  are 
ted  in-  extensive  forests  in  both  the 
Adirondack  and  Appalachian 
aiss,  as  well  as  upon  the  Allegheny 
D.  In  the  southern  part,  in  and  near 
Virginia,  many  hard-wood  trees  are 
;  but  in  tlie  northern  portion,  both 
■ees  and  the  methods  of  lumbering 
Ha  those  in  Maine. 

IJJAMSPOKT,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  ex- 
dj    engaged    in    the    lumber    busi- 

There  are  also  many  paper  mills 
ad  from  the  forests,  as  at  Watek- 
,  near  the  Adirondacks.     The  sugar 

grows  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
;  and  in  most  of  the  states  tannic 
I  obtained  from  the  bark  uf  the  heni- 
r  oak. 

:  most  of  tills  section  the  woods  have  been  so 
Jly  cot  down  that  it  is  now  necessary  for  the 
nent  to  protect  those  that  arc  left.  In  several 
itates  there  are  forest  reservations  in  which 
Indden  to  cut  down  the  trees,  or  where  only 
f  tbe  lai^est  are  cut  each  year.  Besides  this, 
Tge  tracts  of  woodland,  called  game  prtterva, 
vtvOj  protected  by  certain  citizens  for  the 
I  of  fishing  and  huciting  at  the  proper  season, 
lira  mlso  protect  the  game. 


Fishing  for  cod  and  halibut  is  a  much 
less  important  industry  than  in  New  Eng- 
land.    It  is  too  far  to  tlie  Fish- 
ing Banks  (|..  37)   for  many  ^^^^^ 
vessels  to  go  there  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Stiites. 

Some  vessels  are  engaged  in  catching 
mackerel,  hluetisli,  and  other  ocean  iish  ;  and 
many  shad  are  caught  in  the  i.  Kiodsot 
hays  and  rivers.  This  fish  fl^««ii«i>t 
swims  into  fresh  water  each  spring  in  order 
to  lay  its  eggs,  or  spawn  ;  and  the  young 
remain  there  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
venture  to  the  sea.  It  is  while  they  are  on 
the  way  to  or  from  the  spawning  grounds 
that  most  shad  are  caught. 

Olsten  ai-e  found  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Cod  to  tlie  Rio  Grande  (Fig.  2tJ7)  ;  but  one 
of  the  best  places  for  them  is  2.  The  oyster 
Chesapeake  Buy,  where  the  '"^"t^ 
waters  are  warm,  shallow,  and  quiet.  From 
this  broad,  branching  bay  they  are  collected 
in  great  quantities,  some  being  shipjied  away 
fresh  in  the  shell,  while  many  are  canned, 
like  fruit.  Baltimoke  and  NoitFOLK  are 
especially  noted  for  this  industry. 

'niien  young,  the  oysters  swim  freely  aliout;  bnt 
after  reaching  a  certain  age,  tliuy  sink  to  the  bottom, 
fasten  themselves  to  some  solid  substance,  like  a 
stone  or  an  oyst«r  shell,  and  never  afterwards  move 
from  that  spot  They  depend  for  food  upon  what  is 
brought  to  their  mouths  by  tbe  tidal  currents. 

Oysters  live  only  in  shallow  water,  and  can  some- 
times be  picked  up  by  hand  from  a  boat ;  but  usnally 
tbej  must  ba  dr»gged,  or  drtdged,  up  with  a  long- 
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handled  rake.  Small  sUamerB  and  sailing  Iwats  are 
used  lor  gathering  them.  Many  Kien  are  engaged 
in  the  oysler  iudustrv,  wliieh  is  so  profitable  that 
there  aie  many  private  iiysler  l>eda,  which  are  care- 
fully protected.  Sucli  bed.-!  are  aometimes  called 
oyster  farins,  or  plantations.  Young  oysterH  are 
often  brought  here  and  put  into  the  watej-  to  giow, 
bs  seeds  are  planted  in  a  garden. 

There  is  more  good  farm  land  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  than  in  New  England, 
.__,    ,1  and  agriculture   is,  therefore, 

a     more    important    nulustry. 
faima  vt  Tlie  low,  level  Coaatal  Plains. 

i»"*^  the   gently   rolling    Piedmont 

Plateau,  and  nearly  all  of  New  York,  exeejit 
the  Gatskill  and  Adirondack  regions,  are 
dotted   with   farms.     There   is   also   much 
farm  land  in  the  hroader  val- 
leys   of    the    Allegheny    Pla- 
teau, west   of   the   mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  which  lie 
between  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  ridges.     Among  the 
latter    by    far    the    most    im- 
portant is  the  Great  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania,   Maryland,  and 
Virginia. 

Many  of  the  farmers  turn 
their  attention  chiefly  to 
dairying ;  anJ, 
although  butter 
and  cheese  are  made  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  this  work  ia  especially 
important  in  New  York. 

The  number  of  cows  in  a  dairy  herd 
(Fig.  70)  varies  from  a  dozen  to  several 
score.  In  summer  they  are  allowed  to  graze 
ill  the  pjistures.  but  during  the  winter  they 
are  kept  in  large  barns,  where  hay  is  fed  to 
tliem.  Twice  each  day  they  are  milked, 
and,  as  in  New  England  (p.  39),  the  milk 
may  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  city  to  be 
sold  by  the  quart,  or  it  may  be  kept  for 
making  butter  or  cheese. 

Utica,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  is  an  im- 
portant cheese  market;  and  small  cheese 
and  butter  factories,  or  cmameries,  are  scat- 
tered over  New  York.  They  are  common 
ia  the  other  states,  also.     These  creameries 


furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  milk,  and  are 
therefore  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  near 
by ;  indeed,  milk  is  even  brought  by  train 
to  some  of  the  creameries. 

The  tobacco  plant,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  has 
large,  thick  leaves  (Fig.  106), 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  pie-  * 
plant,  or  rhubarb.  These  leaves,  which  are 
the  valuable  part  of  the-^lant,  are  plucked 
in  the  fall,  liung  in  a  room  to  dry,  and  then 
are  ready  fur  market. 

The  climate  of  most  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  is  too  severe  for  this 
plant,  but  large  quantities  are  raised  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  in  the  valleys 
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of  southern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
states  farther  west  (P'ig.  256).  Far  the 
greatest  amount  of  tobacco  raised  iu  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  comes  from  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  vicinity  of  Lvnchbirg  and 
Danvili.k,  where  much  tobacco  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on,  immense  quantities  are 
grown;  mid  RiCHMOXD  and  PETERSBURG, 
on  tJie  Fall  Line  (Fig.  Gij),  ai-e  among  the 
leading  tobacco  markets  of  the  world. 
Find  these  cities  on  the  map. 

Both  the  soil    and  the   climate  of  these 
states   are    well  suited  to  the  ^   ^^^.^^^ 
raising  of   fruits  and  vegeta-  rniiuudTeE» 
bles.      Nearly    every    farmer  **"•■ 
raises    some    of    each.      The  !'*  Sfctiona 
sections  near  large   bodies  of  thttepr^^ 
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water,  however,  have  the  best  climate  for 
fruit.  This  is  because  the  preaence  of  water 
tends  to  equalize  the  climate,  thus  checking 
the  danger  from  frosts. 

One  of  the  most  Qoted  sections  for  fruit 
is  along  the  southern  shores  of  Luke  Erie 
in  western  New  York.  Here  grapes  in 
particular  are  cultivated  (Fig.  71).  Apples 
form  another  important  fruit  crop  in  New 
York,  being  grown  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  but  especially  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  is  so  miich 
fruit  raising  in  New  York  tliat  the  nursery 
husineag,  or  that  of  raising  young  fruit  trees, 
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vines,  and  bushes  to  sell,  is  a  flourishing  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  principal  centers  for 
this  business  is  Rochestek. 

On  the  Coastal  Plains  and  Piedmont 
Plateau  of  eastern  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  grapes,  peaches, 
strawberries,  apples,  and  other  fruits  flour- 
ish. Besides  fruit,  such  common  vegetables 
as  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans, 
ftDd  sweet  corn  are  grown  iu  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

There  are  so  many  large  cities  in  these 
states  that  there  is  great  demand  for  fruits 
(«)  The  market  and  vegetables.  In  the  early 
/or  tkem  spring  they  are  sent  from  tlie 

south  in  large  quantities  to  the  northern 
markets,  being  carried  on  fast  trains,'  and 


often  in  special  cars.     Many  kinds  are  eaten 
fresh  during  the  proper  season. 

The  canninn  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
winter  use  has  become  an  important  in- 
dustry in  several  cities,  as  in  Baltimore 
and  Wilmington,  Many  farmers  are  en- 
gaged almost  entirely  in  raising  crops  for 
this  purpose.  Probably  as  many  peaches, 
berries,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  put  up  in  cans, 
as  are  eaten  fresh,  Tliese  canned  goods 
may  be  seen  in  every  grocery  store.  The 
fruits  are  prepared  for  use  in  other  ways 
also ;  for  instance,  the  juice  of  grapes  is 
made  into  wine,  and  that  of  apples  into 
cider  and  vinegar. 

Besides  tlic  cattle  necessary  for  dairying, 
many  liorses  are  raised  in  these  ^  otneifann 
states.  In  some  of  tlic  more  producu 
hilly  sections,  like  western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  many  sheep.  Hogs 
are  raised  on  most  of  tlie  farms  ;  and  also 
hens,  ducks,  and  turkeys. 

Among  the  most  important  crops  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  bay  and  the 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley, 
rye,  and  buckwheat.  Far  more  land  is 
used  for  these  crops  than  for  those  already 
mentioned.  However,  since  the  states 
farther  west  are  even  more  noted  for  hay 
and  grain,  a  description  of  this  kind  of 
farming  will  be  given  later,  in  connection 
with  those  states  (pp.  93-97). 

There  are  many  more  kinds  of   mineral 
products  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States   tlian  in  New  Eng-  "'^'^ 
land  ;  and  they  are  far  more  valualde. 

One  of  these  is  salt,  a  mineral  which  is 
necessary  to  every  one.  In  the  early  days 
salt  springs  were  discovered 
at  the  point  where  Syracuse 
now  stands,  and  that  city  owed  its  early 
growth  to  those  springs.  Little  salt  is  now 
produced  there ;  but  large  quantities  of 
soda  are  made  of  brine  obtained  from  the 
salt  beds  near  by. 

These  beds  of  salt  were  deposited  in  the 
sea  which  covered  this  regi(»n  before  the 
Coal    Period.      They    were    later    buried 


(1)  Where  found 
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beneath  layers  of  rock,  much 
as  the  coiil  beds  were  buried. 

In     the     region 

south  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Rocliester,  the  salt 
beds  lie  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
from  them  salt  is  obtained  at 
a  number  of  places.  In  fact, 
New  York  produces  more  salt 
than  any  other  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Michigan,  which 
ranks  tirst.  Ohio  and  Kansas 
also  produce  large  quantities. 

When  Id  the  earth,  salt  ia  har<l, 

eoiuewhat    like   conl,   and   may   lie 

oblained    in    eitiier 

(8)         //OlD  ^„g  Qf  ^^.Q  ^^^^  By  t,,p  ^,j(, 

obtamtd  method   a,   Binall   hole   is   Ijored    to 

the  salt,  and  water  allowed  to  run  down  and  dissolve 
it ;  then  the  brine  ia  pumped  up  and  the  waif  r  ia 
evaporated  by  hejt  until  only  the  salt  is  left  (Fig 
72).  By  the  other  method  a  deep  hole,  or  rhafl, 
large  enough  tor  men  to  paas  up  and  down,  ii  dug 
down  to  the  salt ,  then  lumpa  oC  salt  are  brokt  n 
olT  and  hoisted  to  the  surface  A  salt  mine  lit  a 
beautiful  sight  nith  its  clear,  crystal  whit<.  ^alls 
and  clean  floor. 
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.  WAS  bruught  to  the  surface  In  brine 
hrough  wells  Imreil  riowu  to  the  attit  beds  of  central  Now  York. 
nas  tben  evaporated,  leaving  tbe  salt. 

Although  there  is  little  water  power  soath 
of  the  region  that  the  glacier  covered,  tiiflre 
ismuchcoal — an excellentsub-  2.  c«al 
Btitute.    The  coal  swamps, that  {DWhen 
existed  millions  of  years  ago  (p.   found 
2),  stretched  from  the  ancient  Appi " 
Mountains  westward  beyond  the  Mi8BiMip[u 
Hiver.     Most  of  the  coal  now  found  in  tiiiB 
region  is  soft,  or  bituminous,  coal,  and  enor- 
mous   quantities    6t    it 
are    mined    (Pig.    78). 
In  two  or  three  plaoes, 
however,      as      near 
■\Vilkes-Barre      a  nd 
ScBANTON,    there     are 
beds   of   hard    coal,  or 
anthracite.       It     is     to 
this     coal     that     these 
cities  owe  their  impor- 
tance. 

Although  much  coal 
is  mined  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  are  most 
noted  for  this  mineral. 
About  half  the  coal  of 
the  United  States  comes 
from  Pennsylvania; 
West  Virginia  is  second, 
and  Illinois  third,  while 
Oliio  produces  a  large 
quantity. 
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Anthracite  coal  was  once  soft.  Hwl  it  not  been 
for  tbe  folding  of  the  mountains,  it  would  doubtleaa 
now  be  bituminouB  coal,  like  that 
(»  flbwantAro-  farther  west,  near  Pittsburgh.  But 
^  «ut  ma*  the  pressure  caused  by  the  folding  of 
formed,  and  itt   ,,     ^         .   ■  .      I        ,  ,   .. 

^g)ffl„[  palue  mountain  rocks  has  changed  it 

to  tiard  coal.  All  woody  matter, 
and  even  aoft  coal,  contaiuB  gases;  but  in  the 
Anthracite  these  gases  have  been  mostly  driven 
off. 

This  haa  made  anthracite  coal  harJer  and  more 
difficult  to  bum ;  but  since  it  gives  fortli  a  more 
intense  beat  than  bituminous  coal,  and  burns  with 
leas  amoke,  anthracite  is  preferred  for  some  purposes, 
Buch   as   heating   and   cooking.     Thruugljout   New 
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England  and  many  parts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  it  is  almost  tlie  only  coal  used  for  these 
purposes. 

In  some  places  the  coal  is  found  close  to 
the  surface,  though  in  niiiiiy  others  it  is 
(8)  M'lhod  several  liundied  feet  beneath 
0/ mining  the  surface.     Wliere  tlie  coal 

lies  far  down  in  the  eartli,  deep  tha/ts  must 
be  sunk  to  reach  it.  From  the  sides  of  such 
a  shaft,  tunnels  (Fig.  74)  are  dug  into  the 
coal  beds,  and  from  these  the  coal  is  re- 
moved. 

Usnally  there  are  several  beds  of  coal,  with  thick 
layers  of  rock  betweeo,  and  the  shaft  extends  down- 
irard  through  them  all,  with  tunnels  reaching  out 
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into  each  of  the  coal  beds  (Fig.  74).  In  a  large 
mine  one  may  travel  through  miles  and  miles  of 
tunnels.  Since  it  is  very  dark  so  far  uciderground, 
the  tunneb  are  sometimes  lighted  by  electricity ;  but 
the  workmen  often  furnish  their  own  light  by  means 
of  lamps  fastened  to  their  caps. 

The  miners  drill  holes  in  the  coal  beds  with  drills 
run  by  steam  or  compressed  air,  and  break  the  coal 
out  by  bla-iting;  tlie  larger  lumps  are  then  broken 
up  with  picks.  After  this  is  done,  the  coal  is  jJaced 
in  cars,  drawn  to  the  shaft  by  mules,  or  by  electricity, 
and  then  hoisted  to  the  surface.  The  mules  are 
kept  underground  for  months,  being  fed  and  allowed 
Ui  sleep  in  stables  cut  out  of  solid  coal. 

Soft  coal  is  sold  in  the  form  that  it  reaches  the 
surface ;    but   anthracite   must   first 
be  sorted  so  that  the 
lumps  of  one  size  are    <*)  Ho,,an- 
together.    This  work   ' 
is     done     in     great  ^„„^^^, 
buildnigs,  called  coat 
brealcers,  which  stand  close  by  the 
mouth  of   the  shafb.     The   coal   is 
hoisted   to  the   top  of  the  breaker, 
where  the  larger  lumps  are  broken 
up.     It   then   passes  down   through 
the  building  and   is  separated  into 
different   sixes   by   means   of   sieves 
and  various  kinds  of  machinery. 

There  is  much  rock  miiod  with 
the  coal,  and  this  must  l>e  picked 
out.  Some  of  this  work  is  done  by 
machinery  ;  but  much  of  it  is  done 
by  boys,  called  ireater  boijt,  who  sit, 
on  low  wooden  benches,  as  tlie  coal 
passes  by,  watching  carefully  for 
pieces  of  rock.  These  they  pick  out 
""""'V^'"*  and  throw  away.  You  can  imagine 
how  black  they  become  before  their 
day's  work  is  done. 
Both  the  hard  and  the  soft  coal  are  used 
not  only  for  heating  houses  and  for  cook- 
ing, but  also  in  making  steam 
for  use  in  running  locomotives, 
steamboats,  and  the  machinery  of  factories. 
Much  coal  is  used  also  in  smelting  iron  and 
other  metals,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas  for  use  in  lighting  houses. 
Coal  is,  indeed,  the  most  useful  of  all  min- 
erals. Witliout  it,  our  country  could  not 
liave  prospered  as  it  has.  It  is  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  there  is  so  mucli  coal  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  found  over  bo 
large  an  area. 
In  the  rocks  of  the  plateau  along  the 
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western  border  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, two  other  fuels,  oil  and  natur&l  gas, 
S.  PetTDieiun  ^"^  often  found.  Petroleum, 
and  utuni  eu  as  the  oil  13  generally  called, 
(1)  ITAere/ouTiif  means  "rock  oil,"  —  a  name 
which  suggests  its  origin. 

Formerly  no  region  in  the  world  pro- 
duced 80  much  oil  us  western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Ohio ;  but  now 
this  region  is  rivaled  by  California  and 
a  part  of  the  Gulf  region  in  Oklalioma  and 
Texas.  Outside  of  the  United  States  the 
only  region  in  the  world  that  approaches 
either  of  these  in  the  amount  of  oil  pro- 
duced is  in  Russia,  near  tlie  Caspian  Soa. 

Ages  ago,  when  the  layen  of  rock  wpre  being 
deposited  oil  tlie  ocean  floor  (p.  C),  coiinLlo-B  num- 
beraof  animala  and  plants,  dying  and 
(8)  Hoic/ormed  dropping  to  the  bottom,  wereimrris- 
oned  in  the  sediment  and  deeply  bitrieil.  These 
then  alowly  decayed,  formiog  oil  and  natural  gas 
which  entered  tlie  crevices  between  the  graina  o( 
the  sandstociea  and  other  rocks.  Tlius  these  sub- 
stances have  become  stored  deep  down  in  (he  earth. 
Oil  of  much  the  same  kind  is  now  nianiifoctured 
from  fish;  and  nearly  the  same  kind  of  tjas  may 
often  be  seen  rising  from  swampy  places,  where 
plants  are  decaying. 

When  ft  hole  is  bored  down  to  a  rock 
layer  where  gas  is  thus  stored,  the  gas 
„,  „      .  rushes  to   the  surface.     It  is 

taintitftoni  then  led  away  in  pijies,  often 
umtorsround  («  distant  places.  Thousaiida 
of  homes  in  Buffalo,  Fittsbukuh,  and 
other  cities  are  heated  with  natunil  g;is; 
and  in  many  factories,  too,  the  gas  is  used 
for  fuel. 

Borings  in  which  petroleum  rises  are 
called  oil  wells.  From  these  the  oil  some- 
times spurts,  or  gushes  out ;  but  frequently 
it  must  be  pumped  out.  Near  the  oil  wolla 
cities  have  grown  up,  such  as  Bbadfokd 
and  Oil  City  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Olean 
in  New  York. 

After  being  taken  from  the  earth,  the 
petroleum  is  stored  in  large  tanks  and  then 
(4)  pTodui:U  refined.  In  its  natural  state  it 
/rum  the  oil  ig  a  thick,  dark  yellow  or  red- 
dish yellow  fiuid ;  but  in  the  refinery  it  is 


changed  so  that  a  large  part  of  it  becomes 
clear,  colorless  kerotene  oil. 

Benzine,  naphtha,  and  gasoline  are  also  mado 
from  petroleum.  The  thick  substances  that  are 
left,  after  the  refining,  are  used  in  making  dyes  of 
various  kinds,  machine  oil,  vaseline,  and  paraffin. 
The  latter  is  used  in  many  ways ;  for  example,  in 
making  cliewing  gum,  and  candles. 

The  oil  business  is  maiuly  in  the  hands  of  tha 
Standard  Oil  Company.    From  the  wella  the  oil  U 
led  to  the  refineries  in  pipes  (Fig. 
75),   sometimes   hundreds   of   miles    C)  Principal 
long,  and  the  company  owns  many   ^^"^'^  """^ 
B|>ecial  tank  cars  for  hauling  the  ker- 
osene, as  well  as  steamers  for  shipping  it  to  foreign 
lauds.      Watch  for  one  of   the   tank  cars,  and  de- 
scribe it. 


Pennsylvania,   West    Virginia,   and   the 
other  states  mentioned  enjoy  a  great  advan- 
tage in  having  sucli  an  abun-  41,^,^ 
dance  of  ctrnl,  oil,  and  gas  for  ,jj  «■;,,„ 
fuel.      Iron   ore  is  also  found  /ounrf,  and  mAj 
in   New   York,   Pennsylvania,  *'"P<"-'<'nt 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and 
some  otiier  states.     Thus  both  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  fuel  for  manufacturing  it  into 
useful  articles,  are  found  almost  side  by  side. 
Both  coal  and  iron  are  easily  sent   to  all 
the   cities  of  the   Middle   Atlantic   States 
for  use  in  the  factories.     This  is  very  im- 
portant, since  iron  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
metals  for  manufacturing. 

In  appearance,  iron  ore   is  sometimes  a 
hard,  black  mineral;  sometimes  a  soft,  loose, 
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{S)  lU  apptar- 


yellowish  or  reddish  brown  earth.  It  is 
not  iron  at  all,  any  more  than 
To^Bftuw  wAeaf  is  fiour ;  it  is  only  iron 
fomudarut  ore,  a  mineral  out  of  which 
"""*  iron  may  be  made  by  a  great 

deal  of  work. 

Lita  coal,  the  iron  ore  in  the  earth  waa  prepared 
loDg  ago,  though  in  a  very  different  maciner,  us  fol- 
lows: Small  quantities  of  iron  exist  in  niuny  min- 
erals and  rocks ;  indeed,  the  red  and  yellow  colors  of 
many  soils,  and  of  some  rocks,  are  due  to  it.  Ah 
wat^  slowly  works  its  way  through  the  rocks,  it 
dissolves  the  iron,  much  aa  it  would  dissolve  salt  or 


and  limestone  than  any  other  abite  in  the  Union. 
Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  slates  in  the  value  of  its 
building  stone,  and  New  York  ranks  third. 

To  obtain  iron  from  iron  ore,  two  mate- 
rials, coke  and  limestone,  are  MBnufactnriiij 

used.      They  are  mixed  with   .    _     .^ 

the   ore  and   ncateu,  and  the  of  iron  good* 
process  of  getting  out  the  iron  f\)  jioa  iron  it 
is  called  smelting.  """^ 

Coke  is  obtained  from  soft  coal  by  burning  it  in 
stone  or  brick  furnaces,  called  cote  orens  (Fig.  7B). 
There  the  coal  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  ovens  are  closed, 


"il 

-■'^^' 

' 

FiQ.  76.  — Coke  oi 


in  where  the  coal  is  bamed  and 


sugar  if  those  substances  were  there.  Where  the 
conditions  have  been  favorable,  the  water  has  brought 
quantities  of  the  iron  to  one  point,  and  there  depos- 
ited it.  This  has  formed  beds,  or  veiim,  of  iron  ore, 
ftnd  it  is  these  that  are  now  being  mined. 

Sometimes  the  veins  lie  very  deep,  and  the  ore 
must  be  mined  in  much  the  same  way  as  coal  is 
mined  (p.  55).  Again  the  veins  are  so  near  the 
surface  that  the  ore  is  taken  out  of  great  open  pits, 
somewhat  as  stone  is  removed  from  a  quarry. 

Besides  these  valuable  substances,  there  are  many 
other  minerals  found  in  these  states.     Among  them 

are  zinc,  found  in  New  Jersey ; 
tal  pT^oct*         gJFi"»  and  graphite,  or  black  lead, 

in  New  York ;  and  a  great  variety  of 
clays  and  building  stones  in  all  the  states,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  for  example,  produces  more  slate,  sandstone, 


so  that  little  air  can  enter.  Indeed,  so  little  air  is  let 
into  the  ovens  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  substances 
in  the  coal  is  burned.  It  is  mainly  the  gases  in  the  coal 
that  are  burned  up  or  driven  out,  one  of  these  being 
the  common  illuminating  gaa,  already  mentioned 
(p.  55).  The  solid  part  that  is  left  forms  very  light, 
porous  coke.  This  can  then  be  burned  and  made  to 
furnish  intense  heat,  If  supplied  with  plenty  of  ur. 
It  is  this  heat  that  is  use'd  to  melt  the  iron  ore. 

Limestone  is  obtained  from  limestone  quarries. 
It  is  valuable  liecause  it  unites  with  the  worthlew 
part  of  the  ore,  forming  a  substance  much  ligliter 
than  iron,  called  /lag.  This  is  easily  separated  from 
the  iron,  and  is  thrown  away. 

In  reducing  iron  ore  to  iron,  more  coke 
than  ore  is  used,  so  that  it  is  a  B|>ecial  ad- 
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vttnt&ge  to  have  the  minea  of  coal  and  iron  I  and  shipped  away,  to  be  made  into  thousands  ol 
ore  near  each  other.  The  coke,  iron  ore,  |  different  articles, 
and  limestone  are  all  dumped 
tc^ether  into  a  high,  towerlike 
structure,  called  a  blastfurnace 
(Fig.  77).  It  is  so  named 
because  a  blast  of  air  is  forced 
through  it,  to  produce  a  strong 
draft  while  the  coke  is  burning. 
The  great  heat  njelts  the  ore 
and  limestone,  and  the  iron, 
being  heaviest,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fiery  hot  liquid. 
The  limestone,  united  witli 
tliose  parts  of  the  ore  that  are 
not  iron,  rises  to  the  surface, 
forming  wortliless  slag,  which 
is  drawn  off  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  furnace.  Througli 
a  lower  opening,  the  heavy 
iron  is  run  off  into  trenches, 
made  of  sand,  on  a  sand  lloor. 

There  is  one  main    trench  with 
many  side   branches,  and  each  of 
these  has  still  smaller  branches  connected 
as  shown  in  Figure  78.     When  the  niuli 
cools,  the  little  bars  of  iron,  called  pig  iron, 
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¥\a.  "7.  —  A  lilaat  furnace  ii 


■e  in  changed  to  iron. 


I  Some  iron  goods,  such  as  stoves  and  the  iron  pari* 
of  your  desk,  arc  nothing  more  than  this  pig  iron 
melted  and  cast,  in  molds,  into  the 

shape  that  is  desired.   *.  "'  '"T* 
Ti  (a     ia  •  o/troitmade 


III 


Fio.  78.  —  Interior  nf  a  bias 
d.>wn  n  Irenoh  near  wbpri 
where  it  cools  as  pin  iron 


attached  to  a  larger  one.    These  rough  bars,  which 
are  small  enough  to  be  lifted,  are  then  broken  ofi 


This 

which  is  BO  brittle  that  it  easily 
breaks  under  a  heavy  blow.  Other 
materials,  such  as  knife  blades,  boiler 
plains,  rails  for  railways,  and  watch 
springs  are  made  of  sieel.  Tliis  also 
is  made  of  pig  iron,  tliough  not  until 
it  lias  been  melted  again  and  greatly 
liardeiied  and  strengthened  by  an 
expensive  process.  WrougM  17-on,  a 
third  kind,  is  used  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  metal  to  be  tough  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bend  easily,  as 


Almost    every   city   in    the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  is  en- 


or  another,  some  """'"^ 
in  making  iron  and  steel  out 
of    ore,   otliers   in   manufacturing   articles 
out  of   iron   and   steel.      For  example,  in 
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New  York  State,  Buffalo  manufactures 
car  wheels,  machinery,  and  many  other 
articles.  It  has  several  thousand  factories, 
many  of  them  making  irongootls.  In  New 
York  City,  iron  and  steel  products  of  al- 
most all  kinds  are_  made.  Iron  and  steel 
goods,  bicycles,  etc.,  are  manufactured  in 
Stbacuse  ;  stoves  are  made  in  Albany 
and  Tkoy  ;  and  there  are  iron  foundries  in 
BiNGHAMTON,  Elmira,  and  SCHEMiEC- 
TADY. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  manu- 
factures steel  ships,  cars,  and  hundreds  of 
other  iron  products  ;  Pittsburgh,  to  which 
Allegheky  is  now  united,  makes  steel  and 
iron  goods  of  nearly  every  kind  (Fig.  79); 
and   ScBANTON,  Reading,   Hakuisbubg, 


thej  ftUo  need  to  buy  clotbea.  shoes,  etc,  this  odo 

factory,  by  funiiahiiig  the  money  for  all  these  pur- 
chases, helps  to  support  farmers,  storekeepers,  shoe 
factories,  railways,  and  many  other  industries. 
However,  sinca  it  is  the  farmer  who  buys  the  im- 
plements, it  is  )io  who  has  really  caused  the  factory 
to  be  builL    Thus  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 

Manufactories  using  three  other  mineral 
products    are   especially   worthy   of   note. 
One  of  these  is^^asa,  which  is 
made  at  and  near  Pittsburoh,  ^  guJJ"^!'^. 
Wheeling,  and  other  places,  taiy,  Mck,  and 
es|>ecially   where   natural   gas  '•"•''* 
furnishes  cheap  fuel.     In  the  '  '     *" 
vicinity  of  the  former  city,  there  are  sands 
which,  when  mixed  with  other  substances, 
and  melted,  make  an  excellent  quality  of 


Fio.  79.  —  HomMtOHd  Steel  Works, 


Ebib,  AltoonA,  and  a  score  of  other  places, 
have  furnaces,  foundries,  and  machine 
shops  for  iron  manufacturing.  In  Now 
Jersey,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Camden, 
and  HoBOKEN  manufacture  iron  goods.  In 
Delaware,  Wilmington  ia  noted  for  its 
cars  and  steel  ships.  In  Maryland,  Balti- 
MUBB,  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  has 
a  great  variety  of  iron  manufactures. 
Wheeling  in  West  Virginia,  and  Rich- 
mond and  UoANOKB  in  Virginia,  are  also 
engaged  in  such  work. 

The  importance  of  even  a  single  mauufaetory  ia 
proved  by  the  following  facts :  At  the  Osbortie  works 
in  Auburn,  New  York,  where  fartning  inipleiuenis, 
such  aa  mowers,  rakes,  reajwrs,  and  harrows  are 
made,  over  2700  men  have  been  ecnployed  at  one 
time,  making  one  complete  iiiiplemuiit  every  forty 
■econds.  In  a  year  Uiese  meu  and  their  families 
consume  about  DOOO  barrels  of  flour,  6-2,itOO  bushels 
of  potatoe^  300,000  dozen  eggs,  1.400,000  quarts  of 
milk,  376,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  1,300,(KX)  pounds 
of  meat,  baeides  moch  coffee,  t«a,  and  sugar.    Since 


glass.  Pittsburgh  is  the  greatest  center  in 
the  country  for  the  production  of  plate 
glass. 

In  a  number  of  places  clay  is  found  which 
is  suited  to  the  manufacture  ol  potteri/  ;  but 
much  clay  for  pottery  is  ini-  (%)  Pourry 
[>orted.  A  high  grade  of  pot-  "'"'  '"^c** 
tery  is  made  at  Trenton,  N.J.,  where 
tlie  pottery  industry  has  become  very 
important. 

So  many  bricks  are  used  for  building, 
that  brick  yards  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  nearly  all  cities.  Bricks  are  made 
of  clay,  which  is  first  pressed  into  the  brick 
shape  wlien  damp,  then  dried,  and  finally 
baked.  In  this  process  some  of  the  gcains 
melt,  so  that  when  cooled  again,  they  cling 
together  like  stone.  The  clays  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  great  clay  beds  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  above  New  York  City,  sup- 
ply an  abundance  of  brick  for  these  and 
neighboring  cities. 
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In  the 
States,  as 
S,  other  kind 


Portland  cement  has  become  of  gi-eat  im- 
portance within  the  last  few  yeuni.     It  is 

made  in  many  places,  eRi>ecially 

in  New  Jersey,  Feiiii»ylvania, 
and  New  York.  To  make  it,  limestone 
13  ground  line  and  mixed  with  coal  dust. 
The  two  are  then  pLiced  in  a  furnace, 
where  the  burning  coal  dust  gives  out  so 
much  beat  that  the  limestone  molts.  It 
comes  out  of  the  furnace  as  a  kind  uf 
clinker,  which  is  then  ground  into  fine  pow- 
der for  use.  This  cement 
has  the  valuable  property  of 
becoming  Iiard  like  rock,  or 
setting,  when  water  is  added. 
It  is  used  for  sidewalks,  for 
buildings,  dams,  bridges,  and 
many  other  purposes,  taking 
the  place  of  wood,  stone,  and 
iron. 

Middle    Atlantic 
n   New  England, 

there  are  many 

other    kinds   of 
*"*  manufacturing. 

For  example,  flour  is  made 
at  fiocHBSTBit ;  silk  at 
Paterson  ;  shirts,  collars, 
and  cuffs  at  Troy  ;  starch  at 
Oswego  ;  cotton  goods  at 
Utica  ;  boots  and  shoes  at 
BiNGHAMTOH  and  Roch- 
ester ;  carpets  and  hats 
at  YoNKEits;  and  furnitureat 
Jamestown.  Cotton  and 
woolen  mills  are  found  at  a  number  of 
places,  and  tlie  manufacture  of  clothing  is 
of  great  importance  in  all  the  large  cities. 
There  is  some  manufacturing  in  nearly 
every  town ;  and  in  the  larger  cities  so 
many  different  kinds  flourish  that  a  score 
of  pages  would  be  required  even  to  make 
a  list  of  them. 

Since  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  unlike 
New  England,  produce  great  quantities  of 
Cotnmerca  coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  many 

1.  ita  extent      Other  raw  materials,  they  have 
more  manufacturing,  and  a  much  greater 


population,  than  New  England.  Trade  and 
traiisportution  of  goods  ai-e,  therefore,  much 
more  extensive  industries  here. 

As  in  New  England,  the  commerce  ig 
due,  first  of  all,  to  the  excellent  harbors 
along  the  coast.     Ijocate   the  ^^ 

three  bays  here :    that  is.  New 
York  Bay,  Delaware  Bay,  and  Chesapeake 
Bay.     The  most  noted  harbor  of  all  is  on  the 
lirst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson   River. 
The  oihei-Et  are  also  very  important,  fxa 


CANALS 
NEW  YORK 


FiQ.  80.— Tlie  Erie  Canal  and  oUier  water  routes  o(  New  York  and  vicinity. 


large  vessels  can  ascend  Delaware  Bay  as 
far  as  Philadeu-hia,  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Baltimoue  and  Washington. 
The  mouth  of  Cheaajieako  Bay,  as  well  as 
its  branches,  has  line  harbors,  such  as  that 
(if  Norfolk.  Note  the  cities  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  observe  how  easy  it  is  to  reach 
RirHMOND,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  by 
water. 

Good  harbors  are  of  little  use  unless  they 
can  be  easily  reached  from  the  j.  conneetloM 
interior.  New  York  Bay  is  with  the  intoritf 
especially  favored  in  this  re-  <I)  By  voaur 
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spect,  for  it  is  connected  by  water  with  the 
very  heart  of  the  fertile  country  to  the 
west.  This  water  way  first  leads  north- 
wiird    up    the    Hudson   River,   where   the 


Sevfral  eborter  canals  hare  been  built  in  New 
York,  as  may  be  seen  iti  Figure  tiU;  puiiit  them  uut 
aud  explain  their  importance.  Tlie  siiialler  lakes  are 
also  used  for  trail apoKatioti.     Locate  some  of  thetu. 


T  of  canals  ha 


built  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  in  New  York ;  but 
there  ia  iici  canal  connecting 
I'hiladclphia  witli  the  Great 
Lakes,  because  the  Apjiala- 
cliiaii  Mountains  and  Alle> 
gheiiy  Plateau  lie  in  the  way. 

The  Erie  (,'aiial  is  not 
nearly  so  iiiipurtaiit  at 


prei 


(2)  Biirail 


ocean  tide  rises  as  f.ir  as  lioj,  just  ,ii)o\e 
Albany.  Thus,  good-sized  boats  can  go  as 
far  as  that  point. 

From  near  Albany,  westward,  this  Erie 
Caned  (Fig.  80}  has  been  dug  fur  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  connecting 
the  Hudson  River  with 
Lake  Erie  at  Buetfalo. 
The  canal  follows  the 
route  formerly  taken  by 
the  Indians,  which  is 
the  easiest  route  from 
the  !E  astern  States  to 
the  central  part  of  the 
country.  From  Buf- 
falo, lake  boats  are  able 
to  go  to  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  Ditluth, 
and  other  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Thus  by 
river,  canal,  and  lake, 
New  York  harbor  is 
connected  by  water  with 
a  productive,  thickly 
settled  country  extending  westward  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Tiiis  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  useful  interior 
water  ways  in  the  world. 


it    was    at 

first,  though  it  is  now 
being  enlarged  to  a  barge 
canal.  It  is  largely  be- 
cause the  railways  carry 
J  ^,1^  J  freight      much     faster, 

that  the  canal  has  lost 
much  of  its  importance.  When  the  Erie 
Canal  was  dug,  there  were  no  railways; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  steam  could 
be  used  for  running  locomotives,  men  b&- 
gan  to  build  railroads  rapidly. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  important  rail- 


ways in  the  countiy  was  built  in  New  York 
State  (Fig.  81).  This  line,  now  called  the 
New  York  Central,  extends  from  tlie  very 
heart  of  New  York  City  along  the  Hudson 
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River  to  ALBANY,  wliere  it  connects  witli 
Boston  trains.  From  Albaiij-  westward  to 
HUFFALu  tlio  routti  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Erie  Canal.  At  Buffalo  the 
Central  connects  with  railways  leadinjj  to 
various  points  in  the  West.  Several  other 
railways  connect  New  York  with  the  West, 
some  of  tliem  entering  the  city  throu^'h 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River. 

As  in  tlie  case  of  New  York,  great  trunk 
lines  enter  PHiLAUELriiiA.  These  connect 
it  with  the  other  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  such 
as  IlAKKiHDUltd,  the  capital, 
and  PiTTSUUiiGH.  as  well  as 
with  the  cities  of  the  North, 
South,  and  West.  Among 
these  lines  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Richmond  are  likewise  con- 
nected with  tlie  interior  hy 
important  railwiiys.  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  roads  piwsing 
through  the  former  two. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  is  Nkw 

Yoitit,   whicli 

C'tntiiius    niMi-ly 

tive   million   in- 

Ihibitants,     and 

is    second    only 

to  Lon(h>n  among  the  great 
cities  of  tlio  world.  There  are  several 
other  large  cities  near  hy,  the  largest  heing 
Jbiisky  City,  Nkwakk,  Eliza  hktu, 
Patkuson,  aii<l  IlonnKKN  {Fig.  8','),  all 
west  of  the  Hudson  Rivi-r  in  New  Jersey. 
Although  in  anotlier  statis  they  are  so 
closely  related  to  New  York  in  husiness 
that  tliey  may  almost  I>e  considered  a  jiart 
of  New  York  Cily  ;  so  also  may  YcinkbbR, 
which  lies  up  the  Hudson  just  above  New 
Y'ork  City.  Before  it  became  a  part  of 
New  York,  the  city  of  Bihhjki.vn,  on  Long 
Island,  was  itself  fourth  among  the  cities 
of  the  country.     Probably  more  than  six 


million  persons,  or  one  fifteenth  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  live  witldn 
twenty  miles  of  New  York  harbor. 

It  is,  fir»t  of  ally  the  excellent  opportunity 
for  shipping  that  has  caused  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  people  to  collect  at  this  «,  Rean>iu 
point.     Not  only  can  goods  be  fonhUwin 
eiisily  sent  far  inland  by  water  *«*"''•«<»'» 
and   rail,   as   already   ex£>lained,  but  they 
can  also  be  carrif^d  on  the  ocean  to  any  port 
in  the  world.     The  harbor  is  deep  enoogh 
for  the  largest  vessels,  and  large  enough  to 


Principal  cities 
1.  Hew  York 
City  and  Ticinity 
<1)  I'opulalim 
ncir.VeiF   York    \ 
harbor 


accommodate  all  that  come.  ITjus  it  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  distant  interior 
and  distant  ocean  ports.  More  tlian  half  of 
all  the  foreign  tvaile  of  the  United  States  is 
carried  on  througli  tliis  port,  which  is  the 
leading  shipping  point  in  the  New  World. 

The  sei^ond  reason  for  the  vast  population 
here  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  center  in  the  New  World. 
The  place  from  which  goods  are  most  easily 
shipped  in  all  directions  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  one  of  the  hcst  places  for  the  location 
of  factories. 

Nenrly  every  tnaiiiifiLCtiiivd  article  that  men  need 
ia  uiadti  in  or  Dear  New  York,  but  one  of  th«  most 
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Tta.  M.  — The  hish  biifldings,  .ir  skjrwniiiers,  on  tlie  cm!  of  Mwihaitaii  Islaud, 


extensive  inilustries  is  the 
Cotton  and  woolen  gooiU  a 
toriea  of  New  Eng- 
land and  other  sec- 
tions to  be  made 
into  such  articlesi  as 
dieBses,  men's  suits 
and  underclothing. 
Large  bnildings,  in 
which  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  are 
employed,  are  given 
up     to     this     work 

Iran  and  coal  are 
so  near  that  the 
manufacture  of  iron 
goods  is  another 
great  industry.  The 
refining  of  petroleum 
is  B  third,  the  oil  be- 
ing led,  in  [rfpes,  from 
the  oil  fields  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  to 
reliniTifs     in     New 


Je 


the 


nietropdlis.    The  n 
fining    of    sugar 


Being    so    ini- 
portaat    a    sliip- 


3.  HS.  — The  Flntlnm  biiildinK,  built  with  this  shiipe  1h 
arviifili^ii  tbc  comer  where  twn  streets  come  tni^ether.  I 
offlueB  occupy  every  Aoor  in  llila  tall  bulldlag. 


I  l>iiig  iHtint  and  muiuifactuniig  center,  mer- 
I  cliitnts  fi-(iiii  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
foiuo  hure  to  buy 
fjuoda  for  their 
.storcH.  This 
busine^H,  culled 
tlie  irkolesale 
trade,  is  a  third 
I'L^iisiin  why  so 
many  people  have 
colk'eted  around 
New  York  harbor. 
At  the  southern 
end  of  Manhattan 
iKlnnd,  on  which 
much  of  New 
York  is  built, 
tliere  are  about 
eight  square  miles 
of  the  city  given 
upalmost  entirely 
to  the  wholesale 
trade.  Since  the 
land  is  very  ex- 
pensive, as  much 
use  as  possible  is 
made  of  every 
square  foot  of  it. 
For  that  reason 
the  buildings  are 


A 

\ 
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high  CVig.  84).  Many  of  the  stores  and 
otiice  buildings  are  thirty  or  forty  and 
one  even  tifty  stories  In  heigiit.  Goods 
manufactured  in  the  city,  together  with 
those  that  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  collected  in  this  part  of  New 
York.  Merchants  in  Denver,  Louisville, 
St.  Paul,  Galveston,' Indianapolis,  and  other 
cities  come  here  to  purchase  these  goods,  in 
order  to  sell  them  again 
in  their  own  stores. 


The  contrast  between  life 
a  New  York  Cily  and  upon 
>,  ,.,/.,.,..     ■'■"»»■  93). 


colniniis.  Others  go  by  train  in  the  nuhway,  which 
exteiida  for  many  miles  undei^round,  and  ecen 
crosses  under  the  rivers  to  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City, 
ani)  Iloboken. 

IIow  difl'erent  all  this  is  from  the  country,  where 
only  two  or  three  houses  may  be  seen  at  a  timel 
Where  sunlight  and  fresh  air  enter  one's  home  from 
all  ><ide3  of  the  building  !  Where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  play,  ^^'ith  green  grass,  large  trees,  and 
singing  birds  in  the  yard !  No  wonder  that  people 
living  in  great  cities  are  anxious  to  visit  the  country, 


On 


of 


the  streets  scarcely  anything 
but  stores  can  l>e  seen  for  t*ii 
or  twelve  miles,  mauy  of  them 
being  small,  but  some  occupy- 
ing enormous  buildings,  and 
employing  many  hundreds  of 
clerks. 

Families  whose  homes  are 
in  the  city  do  not  usually 
occupy  a  whole  house,  but 
often  hundreds  of  people  live 
in  one  building.  Such  a  stnic- 
ture,  called  an  apaiiment  huild- 
ing.  may  be  from  sis  to  eight 
stories  high,  and  some  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty.  They 
are  so  arranged  that  one 
family  occupies  only  a  small 
part  of  one  Hoor,  called  an 
aparimeni,  or  Jiat.  Other 
families   live   above  and   he- 


re 11  a 


ich  side, 


being  separated  by  only  a  few  inches  of  brick  or 
boards.  Since  land  is  so  valuable,  sometimes  costing 
Bcores  of  dollars  a  square  foot,  there  is  usually  neither 
front  nor  back  yard. 

In  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city  the  people  are 
even  more  densely  crowded.  Some  of  the  children 
have  never  seen  the  country,  and  scarcely  any  birds, 
trees,  or  grass,  except  possibly  in  one  of  the  city  parks. 
In  these  crowded  sections  there  are  many  foreigners, 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  escape  such  a  crowded  city  life,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  live  in  suburban  towns,  or  country 
homes,  from  ten  to  forty  miles  from  their  places  of 
business.  Every  day  they  spend  from  one  to  three 
hours  traveling  back  and  forth.  Some  ride  upon 
elevatfil  rnilioa^t  built  in  the  street,  two,  three,  and 
four  stories  above  the  ground,  and  supported  by  iron 


the  mountains,  the  lakes,  and  the  seashore, during  a 


Most  of  the  other  large  cities  in  New 
York  State  are  found  along  the  water  and 
rail  route  from  New  York  £  Buflaioand 
City  to  Lake  Erie  (Fig.  80).  daes  aioDg  Uw 
The  moat  important  of  these  ^^  '^'^ 
is  Bi'FFALO  (Fig,  8()),  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Erie  C'tmal.  Before  the 
canal  was  built.  Philadelphia  was  larger 
than  New  York,  and  Buffalo  was  only  a 
village.  But  both  New  York  aud  Buffalo 
have  had  a  very  rapid  growth  since  182t>, 
when  the  canal  was  completed. 
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Since  tbe  canal  (Fig.  87)  is  only  Berenty  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feet  deep,  all  freight  coming  in  l»ke 
Eteamera  from  the  Vi'vst,  and  bound  farther  by 
nuter,  must  be  unloaded  at  or  near  Buffalo,  and 
placed  in  camd  boati.  Theae  clumsy  looking  l>i>itt» 
are  made  with  broad,  flat  bottoms,  iu  order  tliut 
Ihey  may  carry  heavy  loads  without  sinking  too  deep 
into  tlie  water.  They  are  drawu  by  horses  or  mules 
that  walk  «long  the  loicpaih  at  the  side. 

Buffalo  is  a  great  railway  center,  as  well 
as  an  iinportaut  lake  port.  Here  iinmeiiae 
quantities  of  grain,  flour,  lumber,  and  iron 
from  the  West  are  transferred  from  lake 


le  Erie  Canal.  Tlie  I'aiial  lioaU  are  <l 
theMtptUM,  which  ix  then  filled  wkh  water,  raising  the 
level.  Tbia  in  then  repeated  until  the  boat  is  ntincd  ti> 
canal  above  the  locks.  (>r.  If  a  Ixiat  is  goii);  ttie  uiher  i 
In  tbe  locks  by  letttog  tbe  water  run  out, 

vessels  to  railways  as  well  as  to  canal  boats; 
and  coal  and  manufactured  goods  shipped 
■westward.  There  is  also  much  manufactur- 
ing of  many  kinds  (p.  59). 

Niagara  Falls  (Fig.  68),  which  are  about 
twenty  miles  from  Buffalo,  supply  electric, 
power  for  use  in  lighting  the  city  and  in 
running  street  cars  and  factories.  Much 
use  is  made  of  this  electric  power  near  tlio 
Falls,  as  at  the  city  of  Ni\GAitA  Falls, 
which  has  become  an  important  manufac- 
turing center.  The  Niagara  power  is  wwA 
for  running  electric  cars,  between  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls  and  between  Buffalo  and 


Lockport.  This  electric  power  is  carried 
by  wire  even  as  far  east  as  Syracuse.  How 
far  is  that  'I 

Name  oilier  cities  along  the  Erie  Canal  route 
(Fig.  60),  and  recall  what  bus  b«en  said  about  tliem. 
Notice  especially  Lockpokt.  At  this  point  the  laud 
has  a  decided  slope,  so  that  the  canal  boats  have  to 
be  raised  and  lowered,  according  to  tbe  direction  they 
are  going.  Tliia  is  done  in  inclosed  {larts  of  the 
canal,  called  locka  (hence  the  name  of  the  city),  into 
one  of   which   a   boat  enters  (Fig.  87).     Then,  by 

out,  the  boat  is  either  raised  or  lowered  at  wilL 
A  canal  boat  thus  enters  one  lock 
after  another  until  it  is  raised  to  tbe 
tiip  of  the  bIojjc  if  going  west,  or 
lowered  to  tbe  base  if  going  east. 

New  York  State  is  prominent 
in  education.  Coliniibia  Uni- 
versity is  located  Education  In 
in  New  York  NewYork 
City  ;  and  at  State 
Ithaca,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  stale,  is  Cornell  University, 
beaulifully  situated  on  the 
hillside  above  Lake  Cayuga 
(Fig.  88).  Both  of  the^e 
should  be  associated  with 
I'rincelon  University  in  New 
Jersey,  and  with  Harvard  and 
Vale  universities  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  among  the  most  im- 
ihe  level  of  iiie  portant  etlucatiomd  institu- 
ly,  It  IS  lowered       .  .         , 

tioHH  m  the  country.  North 
of  New  York  City,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  is  West  Poiiil,  the  place 
where  the  government  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  army  olficers  is  located.  At  POUGH- 
KEEPSin:,  al.so  on  the  Hudson,  is  Vassar 
College,  one  of  the  leading  colleges  for 
women,  like  Smith  and  Wellesley  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Brvn  Mawr  near  Philadelphia. 
Largely  on  account  of  the  enormous  ix>pu- 
lation  of  New  York  City,  with  its  extensive 
manufacturing  and  great  RankofNew 
wealth,  N(?w  York  is  called  the  York  SUte 
Empire  State;  for  it  ranks  first  in  the 
Union  in  i>opulation,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  wealth  (Figs.  247  and  278). 
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The  leading  cities  soDthwest  of  New 
York  as  far  as  Riclimond  are  located  along 
S.  PliitadelphU  '^''**  ^'*^^  Line.  Name  them 
and  nalghbMlng;    ( Fig.    *i6).      The 

*"*'•  greatest  of  all  ia 

Philadelphia  (Fig.  89), 
which  has  over  1,500,000  in- 
habitants, and  ranks  third 
among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  ease  of  New 
York,  other  iin[X)rtant  cities 
are  near  by,  the  largest  being 
Trenton  and  Camuen,  in 
New  Jersey ;  Chester  and 
NoKRiBTOWN,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  Wilmington,  in 
Delaware. 

Lines  of  steamships  (  Fig.  89) 
run  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  United 
States  and  foraign  conntries,  Ftq.  m.  — Av 
carrying  both  passengers  and 
a  multitude  of  products.  Because  of  it» 
nearness  to  the  coal  fields,  Pliiladt^lphia  has 
become  a  great  shipping  point  for  coal. 
Xhe  coal  and  iron  have  made  possible  the 
manufacture  of  cars,  heavy  machinery,  and 


woolen  gooda;  there  ia  much  mannfoctniing 
of  clothing ;  and  in  carpet  manufucture  tliia 
is  tlie  most  important  city  in  the  country. 


n  <>t  riirnell  Uiilrprslly  wltli  Lake  Cayuga  in  the  distADce. 


Philadelphia  is  called  the  Quaker  Citg, 
because  it  was  founded  by  William  Peim 
and  other  Quakers,  many  of  whose  descend- 
ants slill  live  tliere.  It  waa  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Franklin ;   and  at  one  time,  he- 


toi''                       ^^^^l^^^^l 

^jmtiih'm'''mi^mf^^     ■                   ^fc^y  ^j 

Fta.  90.— The  Battlcehlp  luiea  going  at  full  speed.    TLl^  was  hi 


D  tbe  :<hjpyanls  belotr  Phlladelpfaik. 


steel  ships  (Fig.  90)  at  Philadelphia  and  I  fore  Washington  was  built,  it  waa  the  eafM- 
WiLMiNOTON.  Philadelphia  is  a  great  tex-  tal  of  the  United  States.  Independenoe 
tile  manufacturing  center,  making  especially  |  Hall,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


M.P  to  ft.,  a.  1„„,.„  „,  K„  Y„k  Cl.,,  PMM.lrl,l.,  a4M«„„, 
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ence  was  signed,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  drawn  up,  is  still  staniling 
there  (Fig.  91).  The  leading  educational 
institution  of  the  city  is  the  University  of 
Pennsylviiniii. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  city  of  Ebik,  on 
Lake  Erie,  correti[)oiiding  to  Buffalo  in 
4.  otheicidM  New  York;  but,  while  it  is 
in  PsDMyivaBia  an  important  shipping  and 
manufacturing  center,  it  is  much  smaller 
tlian   Buffalo.     Two   reasons   for   this  are 


Fio.  91.  — IndepeDilence  Hall,  In  Philndelphla. 

that  it  lacks  water  connection,  across  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  Atlantic  const,  and  that 
it  is  not  close  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake.  Goods  from  tlie  Great  Lakes  that 
are  bound  for  the  coast  are  naturally  car- 
ried  eastward  by  water  as  far  as  Buffalo, 
before  being  transferred  to  the  railroad. 

The  city  in  Pennsylvania  which  ranks 
next  to  Philadelphia  is  Pittsburgh,  to 
which  Allegheny  is  now  united,  making  it 
the  eighth  city  in  size  in  the  United  States. 
Located  at  the  point  where  the  Allegheny 
and  MoQongahela  rivers  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio  River,  Pittsburgh  lias  extensive  water 
connections.  It  is  a  center  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  articles  made 


from  them.  Indeed,  it  is  the  greatest  ceit- 
ter  for  such  work  in  the  country.  Other 
cities  in  this  locaUty,  like  Wheeling  in 
West  Virginia,  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
coal  and  iron  region,  are  also  extensively 
engaged  in  manufacturing. 

At  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Mary- 
land, is  Baltihokis,  the  seventh  city  in  size 
in  tlie  United  States.  It  has  , 
a  good  harbor,  is  connected 
with  the  West  by  trunk  railways  (Fig.  92), 
and  easily  receives  coal  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  For  these 
reasons  it  has  become  noted  for  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping. 

Baltimore  is  the  seat  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  and  a  few  miles  south,  at  An- 
napolis, ia  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, wliich  prepares  officers  for  the  navy, 
as  West  Point  prepares  them  for  the  army. 

Southwest  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Potomao 
River,  is  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
Washington,  our  natiomd  e.  Diatrictirf 
cajiitiil  (Fig.  92),  is  situated.  Coiumbta 
Tliis  site  was  chosen  for  the  capital  long 
ago,  when  this  was  near  the  center  of  the 
settled  part  of  the  country.  On  Figure  246 
you  will  find  a  star  showing  where  that 
center  is  now.  The  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  form  a  part  of  any  state,  hut  is 
controlled  directly  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

Washington  is  unlike  other  cities  in  two 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  since  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  one  day  be  very  large, 
it  was  carefully  planned,  with  wide  streets 
and  many  parks.  For  that  reason  it  is 
more  beautiful  than  most  cities.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  people,  unlike  those  of  other 
large  cities,  are  not  chiefly  interested  in 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  Here  reside 
the  President  and  his  cabinet,  members  of 
Congress,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
other  representatives  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  at 
work  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
government.     The  chief  buildinga,  there- 
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fore,  are  not  factoriea  and  private  offices, 
but  government  buildinga  (Fig.  93). 

The  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  the  site  of  important  har- 
7.  citi«.of  bors.  The 
Tiijini.  principal 

city  at  thia  point  is  Nor- 
folk, a  manufacturing 
and  shipping  center  for 
cotton,  lumber,  iron,  and 
other  products.  It  is  one 
of  the  leading  Southern 
ports,  and  has  been  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly. 
Nearby  is  Poutsmouth, 
where  there  are  ship- 
yards belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Ship- 
building is  an  important 
industry  at  Newpokt 
News,  also. 

The  winter  climate  in 
this  section  is  so  mild 
that  many  people  from 
the  North  go  there  for 
the  winter  season.  Nor- 
folk, Newport  News,  and 
Old  Point  Comfort  are 
popular  winter  resorts. 

The  largest  city  of 
Virginia  is  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  the  state, 
at  the  head  of  tide  water 
on  the  James  River.  It 
is  important  iis  a  tobacco 
market,  and  as  a  rapidly 
growing  manufacturing 
center.  Other  promi- 
nent cities  in  the  state 
are  IIoanoke,  Lyscii- 
BUitG,  and  Danville. 


1.  What 
there  in  the  Midille  Atlantic 

Sutfa,  and  in  what  parts  are  they? 
?",,'  2.    What   are   the   surface    features 

tJUMUons  ^^g^   ^f   j^^    mountains?     3.    What 

ie  meant    hy  the  Fall    Line,  and   why   Ih   it  iiii- 
portaiifi'    i.  What  facts  can  jou  give  about  the 


Hbpe  west  of  the  roonntaitis  7    S.  What  rivers  hare 

cut  pasaagewaysacroBS  the  Appalachians?  Of  what 
importance  are  theea gateways?  S.  State  the  effects 
of  the  Great  Glacier  on  this  group  of  stales.  7.  The 
effects  of  the  sinking  of  the  coast.    8.    Describe  the 


and  Washington. 


climate.  9.  Tell  about  the  lumbering  and  related 
inihistries.  10.  What  kinds  of  fishing  are  there? 
n.  What  about  the  oyster  industry?  12.  Where 
are  the  l)est  farming  sections?  13.  What  can  you 
tell  about  the  dairying?    14.  About  the  tobaoco 
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indnstrj?  15.  What  nectiong  are  noted  for  fruits 
and  vegetables?  10.  What  about  the  market  for 
these  products?  17.  What  other  farm  products  are 
raised  in  thasa  states?  18.  Where  is  salt  found? 
How  is  it  obtaiued?  19.  Where  is  coal  found? 
20.  How  was  anthracite  formed,  aud  what  is  its 
epecial  value  1  21.  Describe  the  method  of  mining 
coal.  23.  Of  preparing  it  tor  market.  '23.  In  what 
ways  is  coal  used  1  24.  Where  are  oil  and  natural 
gas  fouud?  25.  How  have  these  been  formed? 
2S.  How  are  they  obtaiiied  from  underground? 
27.  What  products  are  made  from  the  crude  oil? 
2S.  How  is  the  oil  handled?  39.  Where  is  iron  ore 
lound  in  these  slatws,  and  why  is  it  .  very 
portant?    30.   Describe  it;  alsn,  tell 

>   formed   and    how   it  i.a   njined.   ^n  :)1.  What 

er  important  mineral  products 


50.  For  what  are  Philadelphia  and  neighboring 
cities  important?  iil.  Name  and  locate  other  cities 
in  Pennsylvania.  52.  State  the  principal  facts 
about  Baltimore.  53.  Wi)ere  is  the  District  of 
Columbia?  For  what  is  it  important?  How  does 
Washington  differ  from  other  large  cities  in  the 
United  States?  54.  Name  and  locate  the  larger 
cities  of  Virginia.  What  can  you  tell  about  each? 
New  York  (N.Y.).  1.  Where  are  the  mountains? 
2.  What  are  their  names  ?  3.  Why  are  forests  eiten- 
sive  here?  Why  is  there  htlle 
agriculture  among  the  mountains?  if'  JLot'f' 
4.  What  about  the  surface  features  "oils  by  itttei 
of  the  rfrt  of  the  slate?  5.  What  about  the  extent 
of  agriculture  ?  6.  Tell  about  the  dairying.  7.  What 
fruits  are  important  in  New  York,  and  where  arA 
they   raised?    8.  What   waters   form   parts   of   the 


The  National  Capitol  Baitdiag  at  WasMagton. 


these  eUtes?  32.  How  is  iron  made  from  ore? 
33.  What  aie  the  kinds  of  iron  ?  34.  Name  and 
locate  the  principal  iron-nmuufacturing  centers. 
35.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  manufacture  of 
glass?  3fl.  Pottery?  37.  Brick?  3S.  Cement? 
30.  What  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  there? 
40.  What  about  the  extent  of  commerce  in  these 
states?  41.  Where  are  tlie  harbors?  42.  What 
connections  are  there  with  the  West  by  water? 
43.  By  rail?  44.  What  is  the  population  about 
New  York  harbor?  45.  Give  several  reasons  for 
BO  great  a  population  here.  40.  Describe  life  in 
New  York  City.  47.  Why  are  there  so  many  cities 
along  the  Erie  Canal  ?  Ixicate  each.  For  what  is 
each  important?  48.  Name  and  l'>cate  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  in  New  York  State. 
49.   What  is  the   rank  of   New  York   aa  a  sUte? 


boundary  of  the  state?  1).  Into  what  rivers  do  th« 
lakes  empty?    10.  What  rivers  drain  New  York? 

11.  State  clearly  the  importance  of  the  Erie  CanaL 

12.  Which  cities  mentioned  in  the  text  are  on  th« 
canal?  Which  are  on  the  Hudson?  13.  Compare 
New    York    in    size     with    all   of    New    England. 

14.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York  like  that  of  Maine 
(p.  47).  When  studying  each  of  the  other  states, 
do  the  same  for  it. 

Neie  Jerien  (NJ.).  15.  Why  should  peaches  and 
grapes  grow  better  in  New  Jersey  than  in  New  Eng- 
land ?  10.  Name  and  locate  each  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  text.     17.  For  what  iseach  imjiortant? 

15.  In  what  ways  are  some  of  the  largest  cities  de- 
pendent upon  the  products  of  Pennsylvania?  19.  Add 
together  the  populations  of  all  the  cities  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  New  York. 
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Penn$ylvania  (Pa.  or  Penn.).  20.  Where  would 
you  look  for  the  best  farm  land?  21.  The  principal 
foresU?  22.  The  leading  coal  mines?  23.  Where 
are  the  principal  cities?  Why  located  where  they 
are  ?  24.  Why  are  there  fewer  lakes  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  New  York?  25.  Should  you  expect  to  find 
fewer  waterfalls  also  (p.  50)?  26.  Why,  then,  is 
manufacturing  so  important  in  this  state  ?  27.  What 
kind  of  manufacturing  is  especially  important? 
Why  ?  28.  What  advantage  do  you  see  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Pittsburgh?  29.  By  or  through  what  states 
would  one  pass  in  going  by  boat  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  Gulf?  (See  map,  Fig.  40.)  30.  Measure  the 
length  and  width  of  Pennsylvania.  Also  find  its 
area  (Appendix,  p.  426).  31.  Is  Pennsylvania  larger 
or  smaller  than  New  York?  Virginia?  New  Eng- 
land ?  32.  Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than  the  state  you 
live  in?    llow  much  ? 

Delaware  (Del.).  33.  Which  is  the  principal  city 
in  this  state?  34.  For  what  is  it  noted?  3.3.  Why 
is  it  especially  well  situatec^  for  that  industry? 
86.  Compare  it  with  Albany  in  size.  37.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  state  are  fruit  raising  and 
farming.  What  two  reasons  can  you  give  for  this 
fact? 

Maryland  (Md.).  38.  In  which  section  is  farming 
most  important?  Why?  39.  What  products  can 
you  expect  from  the  mountains?  Why?  40.  Notice 
how  branching  Chesapeake  Bay  is.  Why  is  it  so  ir- 
regular? 41.  What  influence  must  this  have  u[>on 
the  number  of  oysters  found  there?  42.  Why  is 
Baltimore  favorably  situated  for  receiving  coal  and 
iron  from  Pennsylvania?  4.3.  For  canning  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  oysters?  44.  What  might  be  the 
e£fect  upon  the  growth  of  Baltimore  if  the  land 
should  rise,  so  that  Chesapeake  Bay  disappeared  and 
the  Susquehanna  flowed  through  it?  45.  Compare 
the  size  of  Baltimore  with  that  of  Boston. 

Virginia  (Va.).  46.  In  what  other  state  is  the 
capit<al  the  most  important  city?  47.  Locate  the  fer- 
tile Great  Valley  that  is  found  in  Virginia  (Fig.  9l*). 

48.  What  kinds  of  agriculture  are  carried  on  here  ? 

49.  What  river  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland? 
What  river  crosses  the  middle  of  Virginia ?  50.  Com- 
pare Richmond  in  size  with  Albany.  51.  How 
does  Virginia  rank  in  iron  production  (Fig.  270)  ? 
52.  Of  what  importance  are  the  branching  bays  that 
enter  Virginia?  53.  If  goods  are  to  be  shipped 
across  the  ocean  from  Kentucky  (see  map,  Fig  40), 
is  it  nearer  to  send  them  to  Norfolk  or  to  New 
York  ? 

West  Virginia  (yf  .Yv^J),  54.  What  disadvantage 
is  it  to  this  state  that  it  has  no  seacoast?  55.  How 
could  we  reach  the  ocean  by  water  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 56.  Where  is  the  largest  city?  Why  there? 
57.  How  does  this  city  compare  in  size  with  Pitts- 
burg? 58.  Should  you  expect  to  And  much  forest 
iothisaUte?    Why?   59.  Much  farming?    60.  Coal, 


iron,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  are  found  here.  Of 
what  value  are  these?  61.  What  mountain  range 
lies  on  the  eastern  boundary  ? 

62.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  this  group  of 
states  from  the  relief  map  (Fig.  65).    63.  Describe 
the  difterences  in  climate  in  the  dif-   ^ 
ferent  parts.     04.  State  the  principal   «  ^!f5 
industries  of   the    Middle  Atlantic   ouestinna 
States.     65.  Make  a  list  of  the  ten  ^^ 
largest  cities.     Add  their  populations  together,  and 
coini>are  the  result  with  the  ten  largest  in   New 
England.     (See  Appendix,  pp.  427-428.) 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  Niagara  Falls.  2.  Examine 
a  live  oyster,  or  clam,  to  see  what  holds  the  two 
part,s  of  the  shell  together.    What  is   «  . . 

the  use  of  the  shell  ?  3.  Find  where  Suggestions 
the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  neighboring 
grocery  store  have  come  from.  4.  Make  a  collection 
of  the  kinds  of  coal  for  the  school  ;  of  some  coke 
and  iron  ore.  5.  In  small  bottles  collect  products 
made  from  petroleum.  6.  Collect  ^  samples  of  c^st 
iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel.  7.  Estimate,  by 
use  of  the  map  (Fig.  40),  the  distance  by  water 
from  Now  York  City  to  Duluth.  8.  Visit  a  canal 
and  examine  a  lock.  9.  Make  a  toy  canal  having  a 
lock  in  it.  10.  Give  reasons  why  freight  rates  are 
cheaper  on  canals  than  on  railways.  11.  Can  you 
give  a  reason  why  the  Erie  Canal  should  have  reached 
to  Lake  Erie  instead  of  t^>  Ontario?  12.  Write^^^, 
coin]x>sition,  giving  the  reasons  why  one  might  pre- 
fer   to    live   in   a   large  city ;    or   in    the   country. 

13.  Collect  pictures  of  scenes  in  a  large  city ;  in  the 
country..  14.  Make  a  drawing  of  these  states,  in- 
cluding the  principal  rivers  and  cities.  Locate  the 
capitals. 

4.   Southern  States 

1.  In  what  three  parts  of  this  section  are  there 
mountains?    2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains?   3.  Which  states  have  none  ?  «_      q^™^ 
4.  What  are  the  principal  tributaries        ^  ^ 

to  the  largest  river?  5.  Through  or  on  the  borders 
of  what  states  would  you  pass  in  going  by  water 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee? 
G.  What  natural  boundaries  do  you  find  for  this  sec- 
tion? 7.  Compare  the  coast  with  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. Why  the  difference  (p.  12)?  8.  Why  are 
tliere  so  few  lakes  (p.  0)  ?  ©•  The  rivers  that  rise 
in  western  Texas  —  as  the  Colorado — are  often  quite 
dry  in  the  western  part  of  their  course.  Why 
(p.  30)  ?  10.  Name  the  states  in  this  group. 
11.  Find  the  capital  of  each.  12.  Which  of  the 
states    have    a    seiicoast?    13.  Which   have   none? 

14.  Which  bonier  the  Mississippi?  15.  Which 
drain  into  that  river?  16.  What  reasons  can  you 
suggest  for  the  fact  that  the  largest  city  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
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Figure   94  shows  that   tlie  Appalachiiin 
Sorfacft  Mountains  colli  iniio  south  west- 

featuns  ward  as  far  as  Alabama.     In 

1.  Resembianca  wlifit  statos  are  they  fouTiil  y 
of  nottha&ium  'I'liese  luouiitains  me  cenei-ally 
puttotha  ,  ,*'    ...  ,  ,/ 

countiy  low,  as  they  are  iii  tiie  Miaule 

futhcr  Dorth  Atlantic  titates;  but  in  western 
North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  tliey 


are  much  higher  (Fig.  96).  In  fact,  the 
highest  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi  Uiver 
is  Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Carolina.  It 
rises  6711  feet,  or  432  feet  higher  than 
Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire. 

East  and  southeast  of  the  Aiii)alachians 
the  suvfaco  features  resemble  those  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  First  tlicre  is  the 
Piedmont  Plateau,  which 
slopes  gradually  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  where 
it  is  about  1000  feet  above 
sea  level,  to  the  Fall  Line. 
Trace  this  line  in  Figure  66. 
The  Coajstal  Plain  l>egins  at 
llie  Fall  Line  at  an  elevation 
tif  100  to  500  feet,  and  slopes 
gently  toward  the  sea.  It 
includes  all  of  Florida,  aa 
well  as  parts  of  several 
other  8tat<?s.  Name  them. 
As  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  there  is  a 
rough  plateau  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Ap- 
palacliians.  As  in  those 
states,  also,  this  plateau  ia 
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deeply  cut  by  the  river  valleys,  and  is  so 
nigged  that  it  in  still  covered  by  extensive 
forests  and  has  few  inhabitants.  It  gradu- 
ally becomes  lower  and  more  regular  farther 
vest,  until  it  merges  into  the  broad  and 
fertile  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  mountains  and  plateaus  just  men- 
tioned include  only  a  small  part  of  the 
S.  LaraicUiac-  Southern  States.  Theremain- 
tM  of  moat  of  der  consists  mainly  of  plains 
ttU  region  (|,'ig  Q-jy     The  Coastal  Plain 

extends  westward  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  is  very  level. 
So  also  are  the  delta  and  flood 
plains  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
These  plains  rise  toward  the 
north  and  west  until  they 
mei^e  into  the  plains  and 
prairies  that  lie  between  the 
Appalachian  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Toward  the  north  they 
reach  no  great  height,  but  in 
western  Texas  they  become 
high  plateaus,  from  4000  to 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  plateau  region 
is  a  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  West. 

In  only  a  few  places  are 
these  vast  plains  broken  by 
».  whantha  mountains.  In 
motmtainBire  northwestern 
Arkansas,  for  instance,  are  tlie 
low  Ozark  Mountains;  and 
southwest  of  these  is  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  eastern  Oklahoma.  From  here  low 
mountains  extend,  with  some  breaks,  to  the 
central  part  of  Texas.  In  the  extreme 
western  part  of  Texas,  also,  low  spurs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountiiins  are  found.  Aside  from 
the  Appalaeliians,  and  tliese  few  small 
mountainous  areas,  the  surface  of  tlie  Soutli- 
ern  States  is  mainly  made  up  of  plains, 
which  are  usually  very  level. 

The  coast  is  much  more  regular  than 
4.  Thac4>Mt  that  of  New  England.  Give 
u>K  the  reason  for  this  as  stated 

on   page   12.     There  are   numerous   bays. 


but  none  so  large  as  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
other  bays  in  the  North.  Sand,  drifted 
by  waves  and  currents,  has  been  built 
into  sand  bars,  which  often  partly  shut  in 
the  bays,  and  thus  make  the  coast  more 
regular. 

The  irregular  coast  of  southern  Florida 
is  due  to  the  work  of  coral  polyps,  which 
live  in  countless  millions  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (Fig.  313). 
These  polyps  have  built  the  limestone  rock 
of  wliich  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Florida 


Fio.  !IT.—  A  view  In  the  Southert 
thU.  The  crop  raised  In  tht: 
girls  are  pioking  from  ihe  too 


.Stni«a.    Much  of  the  Innd  is  u  l«TeI  u 
Held  Is  the  peannt,  which  the  boyi  tud 

B  ol  the  peanut  piants. 


peninsula  is  composed.  They  have  also 
made  the  many  reefs  and  small  islands,  or 
kei/8.  that  lie  just  south  of  Florida. 

The  low  plains  of  the  Southern  States 
lie  so  far  south  that  the  climate  is  every- 
where warm,  and  the  damp  sea  _.     „     , 

.     ,    ,    .  ,        ,      ^      ■       The  cUmato 

Wiuus  bring  an  abundant  rain- 
fall to  most  parts.  During  the  cold,  dis- 
agreeable Northern  winter,  the  weather  in 
the  South  is  mild,  like  spring  and  autumn 
in  the  North.  Flowers  are  in  blossom  and 
birds  are  singing,  many  of  the  birds  being 
Northern  .species,  that  have  migrated  there 
for  the  winter.     Large  numbers  of  Kortheni 
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people  also  go  South  to  spend  the  winter. 
Among  the  principal  winter  resorts  in 
Florida  are  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  and 
St.  Adqdstine,  one  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlements. 

The  climate  is  cooler  in  the  mountains, 
where  there  are  many  pleasant  summer 
resorts,  as  in  the  mountains  of  the  North- 
ern States.  The  best-known  mountain 
resort  is  Asheville,  in  North  Carolina 
(Fig.  96). 

The  western  part  of  Texas  has  a  different 
climate  from  the  other  parts  of  the  South  ; 


for  it  is  too  far  from  the  sea  to  be  reached 
by  damp  winds,  and  therefore  receives  little 
rain.  As  one  travels  westward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  finds  first  dense  forests ; 
then  come  plains  with  scattered  trees,  es- 
pecially the  live  oak;  beyond  this  are  broad 
prairies  witliout  trees,  but  with  extensive 
cotton  fields.  Next  a  section  is  reached 
whicli  is  too  dry  for  cotton  ;  and  this  coun- 
try, fitted  only  for  ranching,  stretches  west- 
ward for  several  hundred  miles. 

Tlie  South  is  now  the  greatest  lumber 
section  in  the  country.  There  are  immense 
tracts  of  forest  on  the  Coastal  Plain,  on  the 


river  flood  plains,  and  among  the  moun- 
tains.    Among  the  forests  are  many  trees 
either  unknown  or  uncommon  t__i_h_„ 
in  the  North,  some  of  them,   ,  . 

such  as  the  magnolias,  bearing  tnaa,  ind  tlMk 
large,  sweet-scented    flowers.  ""■ 
Another  is  the  live  oak,  whose  green  leaves 
remain  on  the  tree  all  winter,  and  whose  hard 
wood  is  highly  valued  for  shipbuilding. 

The  long-leaved  or  hard  pine,  often  called 
the  Georgia  pine,  is  a  very  valuable  wood, 
and  is  much  used  for  floors.  This  lumber 
is  sent  to  all  the  cities  of  the  North.  It  is 
shi[)ped  from  the  coastal  cities 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  Savan- 
nah and  Brunswick,  Ga., 
Jacksonville  and  Peksa- 
COLA,  Fla.,  and  MOBILE,  Ala., 
as  well  as  from  otiier  seaports. 
While  the  pine  thrives  on 
the  low,  sandy  plains,  the 
hardy  oak  and  other  valuable 
hard-wood  trees  are  found  upon 
the  plateaus  and  upon  the 
mountuins  (Fig.  99).  Quan- 
tities of  hard  wood  are  shipped 
from  Memphis  and  from  other 
points. 


The  method  of  lumbering  in  the 

South  is  very  different  from  that  of 

NewEnglana(p..M). 

In   the   Soutli   tliere   \ 

level  up  the  uneven  groand  and 

the  Btresms.     Therefore,  logs 

to  tide  water  by  n 


.  Hatbodof 


t«  cause  floods  i 
cannot  be  floated  dot 

spring  freshets.  On  this  account  the  sawmills  a 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  if  possible  on  the 
river  banks.  To  them  the  logs  are  brought,  either 
by  water,  by  wagon,  or  by  train  (Fig,  100),  and  then 
sawed  into  lumber. 

In  tliis  section  there  areno  fishing  banks  wheresuch 
food  fish  as  cod  and  halibut  live.  But  in  the  rivers, 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  bays,  ( 
excellent  food  fish  which  are  caught 
mainly  for  use  in  the  South. 

There  is  also  extensive  oyster  fishing  in  tlie  shal- 
low bays,  as  in  Mobile  Bay,  for  instance;  and  in 
southern  Florida  there  is  sponge  and  turtle  fishing. 
The  sponge  grows  in  the  warm,  shallow  waters  of 
the  coral  reefs  ;  and  the  immense  sea  turtle  awims 
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4bouton  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  alligator, 
whose  skin  is  made  into  the  valuable  alligator  skin 
leather,  is  also  found  \a  Florida. 

With  its  fertile  soil  and  favorable  climate, 
the  South  has  naturally  become  a  great  agri- 
Asricolture  cultural  country. 
1.  It*  tank  M  It  13  far  better 
■ainduiti7  suited  to  farming 
than  either  the  Middle  Atlantic 
or  the  New  England  States. 
Many  people  are  engaged  in 
other  occupation!},  it  is  true, 
but  farming  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry. 

The  crop  that  exceeds  every 
other  in  value,  in  tlie  South,  is 
S.  Cotton  cotton.    The  early 

<Ij  itirtiation    colonists  soon  dis- 
to  iiaeery  covercd  thatcotton 

could  easily  be  raised  here,  and 
that  there  was  a  ready  market 
for  it  abroad.  The  cotton  fields, 
or  plantations,  were  very  large, 
and  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
work  in  planting  and  picking 
the  cotton,  and  in  separating 
the  fiber  from  the  seed.  Thi 
a  great  many  laborers, 
could  be  found  there. 

In  those  days  it  was  common  for  people 
to  own  slaves,  and  negro  slaves  were  offered 


with  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States. 

In  1910  the  Southern  States  produced 
about  11,400,000  bales  of  ^j,  th^  amount 
cotton,  each  weighing  a  little  pruduced 


I  called  for 
-  far   more   than 


for  sale  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Since 
they  were  found  to  be  well  suited  for  work 
in  the  cotton  fields,  they  were  brought  to 
our  country  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way 
it  came  about  that  cotton  had  much  to  do 


Lumbernun  al 
of 

over  500  pounds.     Of  this,  about  8,000,000 
bales   were   shipped    abroad,   especially   to 
England.       The     remainder     was     manu- 
factured at  home,  mainly  in  New  England 
and  the  South.     In  the  same  year  the  entire 
world  producedalittleless  than 
20,000,000  bales,  which  makes 
it  clear  that  the  United  States 
furnishes  much  more  than  half 
(pf  all  the  cotton  grown.    Since 
so  much  of  the  clothing  worn 
by   men   and    women    of    all 
nations  is  made  of  cotton,  we 
ML'e  that  one  of  the  chief  in- 
dustries    of     the      Southern 
States   is   to  help  clothe  the 
peoples  of  llie  world. 
Cotton  requires  a  rather  fertile  soil  and 
a  long,  warm   summer.     These  conditions 
exist   throughout    the    region  {t)Thtcitmai» 
marked    as    the    cotton    belt  in  eouonrtquim 
Figure  253,  but  they  are  wanting   in   the 
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North,  where  the  Bummere  are   altogether 
too  ahort. 

The  cotton  seeds  are  planted  in  the  spring,  in  rows 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  the  weeda  are  kept  out 

until  the   plants  are  nearly  grown. 

WJ"''^"/     These  reach  a  height  of  two  or  three 

■^      J,        feet,  and  large  blosBomB  appear  that 

produce  a  pod,  in  which  the  cotton 
Mid  ootton  seed  are  contained.  Wbeti  ripe  the 
pod  bunta  open,  making  a  white,  wouUy  liall, 
known  aa  corton,  which  resembles  in  appear- 
auce  the  downy  subetance  in  the  thistle,  or  in 
the  pod  of  tha  milk-weed  (Fig.  101), 

When  a  great,  number  of  thenc  jioda  have 
opaoed,  a  cotton  plantation  presents  a  beauti- 
fol  algtat,  — much  like  a  field    flecked   with 
anow  (Hg.  102).    Then  the  busy 
tlM  pioken  begina.     As  many  aa  .t\ 
three  hnodrad 

may  aaaemble  in  one  fluid,  carryi 
baga  to  be  filled  with  cotton,  ^ii 
tug  and  chattering  the  livuloii);  d. 

When   plucked    from    tlie 
poda,  the  cotton  is 
to  aeeda,  and  these  miut  be 
removed  before  the  cottiJti 
can  bo  of  use.     The  seed- 
less  cothin  is  tightly 
pressed      into     bales 
which  are  covered 


whose    sap    augar    is    made, 
aad  BQcar  One  of  these,  the  sugar  maple, 

(1}  PUuot/rom  has    already   been    mentioned 

"fc*''^'""^  **  ^P'  ^^^  '  *''°t''®''  '^  *''^  sugar 
heet,  raised  in  great  quantities 
in  Europe,  and  also,  of  late,  in  many  of  our 
Btates.  This  beet  is  now  a  very  important 
source  of  sugar,  because  it  can  be  raised  in 


a  cool,  temperate  olimate.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  the  principal  source  of  sugar  lias 
been  the  sugar  cane,  a  plant  that  looks 
somewhat  like  corn  (Fig.  103). 

Sugar  cane  requires  a  fertile  soil,  and 
grows  only  in  warm  regions  where  there  ia 
littleornofro8t,eveninwinter.  (t,wktrt  mgar 
Fop  this  reason  catuu  grown 
most  of  the  cane  sugar  comes 
from  tropical  lands,  such  as 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Cuba  (Fig.  255).  In  our 
own  country  the  most  noted 
sugar  district  is  the  delta 
of  tlie  Mississippi  River 
in  LoiuBiana;  but  sugar 
raising  is  increasing  in 
importance  in  Texas 
and  Georgia. 


"in   *'*  BoaUU 

planted  either 

in  the  fait  Or  spring,  in  rows 

about  six   feet  apart.     The 

stalks  grow  in  the  summer 

or  more  inches  in 

and  reach  such  a 

height  that  a  man 

riding  through  a 

field  on  horseback 

may    be  entirely 

hidden  from  view. 

The  cane  is  ready 

to  be  cut  in  the 

fall,  after  the 

middle   of   Octo- 

the  stalks  are  ent, 
they  are  drawn  to 

the  augarhouse  in  wagons,  or,  on  the  larger  planta- 

tious,  in  railway  cars  (Fig.  104). 

In  the  sugarhouse  the  cane    is  ground 
between  rollers  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the 
juice.     The   waste   cane,   lef *  (4)  hom  rt« 
after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  tagaru 
is  used  as  a   fuel   to  run  the  **'«•"«' 
engines   of   the  sugarhouse;   the  juice  ot 
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Bap  is  placed  in  large  vats  and  warmed 
to  evaporate  the  water  in  it  and  to  crys- 
tallize  the  sugar.  This  leaves  two  prod- 
ucttj,  a  thick  black  molasses  and  brown 
sugar.  Some  large 
sugarhouses  produce  us 
much  as  14,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  in  a 
year. 

The  crude,  brown 
sugar  is  sont  from  the 
Bugarhouse  to  some  re- 
finery, either  in  New 
OitLBANs  or  in  tlie 
North.  At  the  refinery 
it  is  changed  to  white 
sugar,  from  which  the 
various  grades  of  granu- 
lated, powdered,  and 
lump  sugar  are  made. 
In  clianging  the  brown 
to  the  wliite  sugar, 
burned  bones,  called  boneblack,  are  used  to 
filter  out  the  impnre  parts.  The  bones  are 
obtained  from  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  where 
large  numbers  of  animals  »re  killed  for  meat. 


and  is  not  of  great  value  to  the  sugar 
raiser. 

Rice,  a  tliii-d  valuable  crop  in  the  South, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  foods  in  the 


The  molasses  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, some  of  it  being  manufactured  into 
sirup  imd  molasses  fur  tiie  table,  and 
some  of  it  into  rum.  Molasses  is  a  by- 
product,  like  sawdust   in   a   lumber   mill. 


SODtbern  plantation  )□  the  picking  SAaaon. 

world ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  food  of  some 
nations,  such  as  the  Chinese.  4.  rim 
It  is  not  eaten  so  extensively  (i)  iui,np«T- 
in  our  country,  but  still  we  'ance  a*  o/oed 
consume  large  quantities,  — 
far  more,  indeed,  than  we 
raise. 

One  reason  why  we  have 
raised  too  little  rice  for  our 
use,  is  that  we  ^^  whfvt 
have  not  had  the  man  ruine  nwn 
proper  conditions  "'"^/"'"^ 
for  its  growth.  Rice  requires 
a  warm  climate  and  a  damp, 
even  swampy  soil.  The  cli- 
mate is  suitable  in  many  parts 
of  the  South,  but  the  wet  soil 
is  not  so  common.  On  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  river  flood 
plains,  from  the  CaroUau  to 
Texas,  there  is  some  BQch 
land,  and  there  rice  culture  has  long  heea 
carried  on,  the  principal  districts  beii^ 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  (Fig.  105). 

Recently  the  area  of  rice  production  hu 
been  greatly  increased  by  irrigation.     B; 


Louisiaiin. 
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g  the  water  from  streams,  or  springs, 
been  found  possible  to  make  the  soil 
t  as  necessary  even  on  some  of  the 
',  well-drained  plains.  With  irriga- 
•ice  culture  may  be  carried  on  over 


upon  the  top  of  which  appeara  a  head  of  seed  some- 
what reiembliiig  a  head  of  oatH.  Shortly  before  the 
harrest  aeaaoQ  tlie  water  la  drawD  off,  ao  that  boraei 
may  be  used  in  harvesting  the  crop.  The  rice  ia 
then  cut  and  the  kernels  threshed  out,  as  in  the  case 
o[  wheat  (Fig.  IUI>).  After  the  hull  ia  removed,  the 
grains  are  sent  to  Kew  Or- 
LEANB,  Galvebtom,  Savan- 


iiiiiMiiii 

^  1> 


—  Carrjlng  the  Riigar  cnne 


la  planlation 

oF  the  warmer  part  of  the  South. 
day,  therefore,  our  country  may  sup- 
l  the  rice  we  need,  and  even  have 
to  spare.  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Ar- 
]  produce  most  of  tlie  rice  now  raised 
)  country,  though  some  comea  from 
Southern  States. 

■aise  rice  the  ground  must  first  be  prepared, 
.  .  ^  as  for  other  grains.  After  the  seeds 
fivand  i^i^  Plaoted,  the  fields  are  flooded. 
%Bji>r  As  the  phlDt  grows,  it  forms  aslender 
stalk,  from  three  to  six  feet  high. 


■n  vhlrh  will  take  it  Ui  the  Bugarbuusc. 


polished,  after   which   they 
are  readj  for  market. 

Unlike    cotton,    rice, 
and  sugar  cane,  tobacco 
JB  not  con-  ,  j.,^ 
fined  to  our 

Southern  States.  Yet 
it  is  naturally  a  Southern 
plant,  and  is  raised  in 
the  North  in  only  a  few 
places  where  conditions 
are  especially  favorable. 
Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
where  tobacco  ia  a  very 
important  product  (p.  52),  have  a  milder 
climate  than  the  rest  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  all 
the  Southern  States,  but  most  of  all  in 
Tennessee  (Fig.  106)  and  North  Carolina. 
Clabksville,  Tenn.,  and  Ddrham,  N.C, 
are  centers  for  trade  in  tobacco.  Name 
some  Virginia  cities  likewise  engaged  in  the 
tobacco  trade. 

Fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  watermelons, 
apples,  peaches,  ^rs,  grapes,  ,  p^Keana 
and   oranges,   flourish   in   the  ngatable* 


Fio.  lOQ.— Threitiliic  riee  on  a  large  rice  plantation  in  l4>niilMiai 
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warm  climate  of  tlie  Southern  States  ;  so 
Ao  vegetal>les,  such  as  peas,  beana,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  tuioatoes.  All  these 
lipen  earlier  than  in  the  North. 

Florida  is  so  far  south  that  it  has  fruits 
of  an  entirely  different  kind.  Besides 
oranges  (Fig.  107),  there  nre  lemon  and 
grape-fruit  groves  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
state.  In  southern  Florida  the  ulimate  is  so 
warm  that  even  tender  tropical  plants,  such 
as  cocoanuts  and  pineapples, 
thrive  there.  The  pineapple 
plant,  whose  fruit  is  nestled 
in  the  midst  of  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  grows  especially  well 
on  the  low  coral  keys  and 
reefs  that  fringe  the  southern 
tip  of  Florida. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  from 
the  South  are  sent  in  great 
quantities  to  the  North, 
where  they  appear  in  the 
markets  early  in  the  spring. 
The  oranges  are  sent  through- 
out the  winter.  Thousands 
of  bushels  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  shipped  at  one 
time,  by  fast  train  or  steamer, 
and  at  the  proper  season  one 
may  even  see  a  whole  train 
load  of  strawberries.  Quan- 
tities of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  canned  in  the  South. 

Many  other  crops  besides 
those  named  are  raised  in  the 
7.  otiiKfum  South,  corn, 
prodacta  wheat,  and  hay  being  among 

the  most  important.  An  immense  quantity 
of  corn  is  produced  (Fig,  108),  and  over 
even  a  wider  area  than  cotton  itself;  but 
since  corn  and  wheat  are  raised  even  more 
extensively  in  other  states,  these  grains  are 
treated  later  (pp.  95  to  9"). 

Peaouts  and  aweet  potatoes  are  two  valuable  prod- 
ucta  of  these  stat«a.  Stock  of  various  kinds,  Buch 
as  horBes,  cattle,  aheep,  and  hogs,  ia  also  raised,  each 
plantation  usually  having  some  of  these  animals. 
Lai^  numbers  of  cattle  are  also  reared  in  the  open 


piue  forests  of  the  Coastal    Plains,  especially  in 
Florida  and  Georgia. 

An  important  draft  animnl  in  the  South,  wellsuiled 
to  the  warm  climate,  is  tJie  mule.  On  the  fertik 
plains,  especially  in  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  K«ii. 
tucky,  thtra  are  stock  farms  where  particular  st- 
tentiun  la  [laid  to  raising  mules  and  fine  breeda  df 
horses. 

In  the  western  part  of  Texas,  where  there 
is  little  rainfall,  grazing  is  the 
chief   industry.     The   climate 


is  so  dry  that  the  grass  cures,  and  becomea 
hay,  while  still  upon  the  ground,  making 
excellent  food  for  cattle  (Fig.  109)  anil 
sheep.  One  may  travel  for  milea  over 
the  plains  of  western  Texas,  seeing  little 
else  than  a  ranch  house  here  and  there, 
with  an  occasional  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep, 
and  cowboys  riding  to  and  fro. 

While  there  is  no  reason  for  large  cities 
here,  and  the  life  of  the  cowboys  and  sheep 
herders  is  a  lonely  one,  it  is  their  work  that 
helps  to  supply  our  tables  with  meat,  and  to 
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as  our  woolen  clothing  and  our  shoes, 
lin  how  hundreds  of  New  England 
iea  depend  for  their  daily  meat  upon 
roducts  of  these  distant  lonely  ranches, 
dependent  people  are  upon  one 
lerl 

ere  is  a  great  variety  of  minerals  in  the 
I ;  but  hera,  as  in  the  North,  the  most 
;  important  of  all  are  coal  and 

.udina  iron  ore.  One  fourth  of  the 
>f  the  country,  and  about  one  ninth  of 


9a  ore,  now  come  from  the  states  south 
Q&Bylvania. 

a  and  iron  ore  are  found  among  the 
tain  ranges,  and  in  the  Appalachian 
an,  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania  to 
ima.  They  qre  mined  in  several  places, 
ear  Chattasooqa  in  eastern  Ten- 
e ;  hut  most  noted  of  all  is  the  district 
id  Birmingham,  ^^la.,  near  the  ex- 
)  southern  end  of  the  Appalachian 
m.  This  region  is  so  rich  in  coal  and 
that  it  now  ranks  as  the  aeooud  iron- 


producing  section  of  the  continent ;  and  io 
coal  production  Alabama  ranks  sixth  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.  The  Birmingham 
region  is  especially  favorable  because  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  the  three  materials 
necessary  for  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  (p.  57),  are  found  there  close  to- 
gether- 
Coal  is  obtained  not  only  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  and  Plateau,  but  in  cen- 
tral Texas  and  Oklahoma.  There  are  also 
iron  ore  and  other  minerals 
here.  Beneath  the  plains 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Georgia  (Fig.  268),  there  is 
much  brown  coal,  or  lignite. 
This  is  not  so  good  as  the 
bituminous  coal  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, but  it  is  valuable, 
and  can  be  used  for  many 
purposes. 

There  is  not  much  natural 
gas  produced  in  the  Southern 
states,  though  ,  ^ 
it  IB  found  in 
several  of  them.  The  great- 
est quantity  comes  from 
Oklahoma,  Petroleum,  how- 
ever, is  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Vast  quantities 
have  been  found  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  this  is  now 
one  of  the  most  noted  oil 
regions  in  the  world.  Much 
is  also  found  in  Louisiana,  and  some  in 
Tennessee. 

There  are  valuable  depouts  of  granite  in  ievAnJ 
of  the  states,  especially  North  &nd  South  Cftrolina, 
Georgia,  Arkanaaa,  and  Teia*.  Ex-  ^  ,^,^,, 
cellent  gandstone  for  building,  and  ^^^^^ udelajB 
limeHtone  for  various  aeea,  are  also 
widely  distributed.  Among  the  important  -aaem  of 
the  limeHtone  hete,  as  in  the  North,  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement  (p.  60). 

There  is  much  beautiful  marble  in  Texas,  Georgia, 
and  TennoHsee,  The  Georgia  marble  is  wiifely 
known  for  its  great  beauty )  and  near  KnoxnUiB, 
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luarbleof  different  colors  is 
qiiame(J(Fig.]10).  Wlial 
city  ill  Vermont  im  likewise 
noted  for  iiiarlil.-  (ji.  M)  ? 

Clayi  of  (iTie  [jtiiijitr  for 
bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  an«  foiiuil 
in  miiny  i>liiceM  1  hiiiI  tiiere 
are  aXno  dcimsiiii  iif  day 
Buiti^d  to  till'  iiiitiitifauturu 
of  liigh-grade  potlery. 

Tlic   soil    of    farms 

often     becomes     worn 

out     ami 
4.  PhMpbatea  ■ 

neeiw      a. 

fertilizer.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  fertil- 
izers, such  us  iiiannre 
and  bone  diiHt,  wliiuh 
furnish  the  jilaiit  food 
needed  by  crops;  but 
one  of  the  most  impor- 
tiint  kinds  is  mineral 
phoKphate.  Tliis  is 
found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Soiitit 
Carolina ;  and  from 
these  states  much  of 
our  phosphate  is  now 
obtained.     Besides  be- 
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Fill,  ins.  — A  field  or  ei 


Chaeleston,  Jack- 
SOMTILLB,  and  Tampa 
for  Qse  on  farms  in  the 
North. 

The  phosphate  is  k  d>- 
posit  in  which  are  found 
foieil  remains  of  him; 
niiimals,  such  as  the  tcctli 
of  sliarks,  and  the  Ixmci 
and  teeth  of  many  Itige 
hiiid  animals,  such  at  the 
liuge  mastodon,  which  once 
livt-d  itj  this  country. 

The  South  produeu  a 
vsriety  of  other  mitieitli, 
Salt,  for  in-   .    ^,    _^ 

,  .      era!  pnABtt 
obtanied  in 

Texas  and  Louiiiins 
Bauxite,  tlie  iiiineni  from 
whiuli  sluniiuuni  is  msdt, 
w  found  ill  Georgia,  Ab- 
bania,  and  Arkaneian.  Gold 
is  mined  in  North  ind 
South  Carolina,  (ieoi^ 
and  Alabama ;  silver  in 
Texas  and  Tennessee;  and 
copper  iiL  Tennessee.  Soioe 
precious  stones,  such  astlie 
sajipbire  and  tlic  diamonii, 
are  also  found.  The  Soiitli 
is,  therefore,  a  rich  niliiersl 
repion,  and  llie  niiiiiiiE;  i» 
rapidly  growing  in  im- 
portance. 


inff  used  in  the  South,  i 

t   is  shipped  from  ] 

Before   the  Civil    \\'ar   there 

was  little 

1 

w 
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Fid.  110.  —  A  marble  qa»ny  near  Knoxville, 

'acturing  in  the  South.  The  negroes, 
id  most  of  tlie  hand  l.ihor,  lacked  the 
^j^jjj,  training  necessary  to  handle 
(^_  machinery  ;  and  the  raw 
Dtbia  materialB  were  shipped  away, 
while  manufactured  articles 
brought  back.  Thus  cotton  went  to 
nd,  New  England,  and  elsewhere,  some 

0  be  returned  in  the  form  of  cloth  j 
imber  was  sliipped  to  various  Northern 

often  to  be  sent  back  in 
jrm  of  furniture.  Very 
iron  ore  or  coal  was  mined 
se  days. 

1  situation  is  now  greatly 
ed  (Fig.  111).  Indeed, 
Ivance  made  in  maiiufac- 
;,  since  the  Civil  War,  hiis 
ronderful.  The  raw  mate- 
ire  very  abundant,  and  of 

kinds,  as  we  have  seen. 

■ome  of   tlieni.     Most  of 

raw    materials    must    bo 

ed   more   or   less   for   use, 

ii»  calls  for  manufacturing.   _      ,,,      ,.. 

^      ,         ,  »,   Fio.  in.— Diag' 

u  a  great  abundance  of 
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coal,  to  furnish  power  for 
such  work  ;  and  there  is  also 
much  water  power  along  the 
Fall  Line,  in  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  and  among  the 
mountains.  The  conditions 
here  are  very  favorable, 
therefore,  for  manufacturing. 
Why,  then,  should  these  raw 
materials  be  sent  far  away 
to  be  manufactured  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  the 
Southern  people  have  asked 
themselves  ;  and  they  have 
answered  it  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  goods  on  a 
grand  scale.  There  is  every 
reason,  too,  to  believe  that  this 
manufacturing  will  rapidly 
increase  in  the  future,  for 
the  South  has  all  that  is 
necessary  for  very  extensive 
manufacturing,  and  the  people  are  awake 
to  their  opportunities. 

AUhouglt   much  of   the   pine,  oak,   and 
other  lumber  is  sent  North,  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  made  into  doors,  blinds,   ^  Hunfac- 
furniture,  etc.,  at  factories  in  tum  from  tie 
Macon,    Montgomery,    Mo-  '"^"^ 
niLE,   Chattanooga,    Mbmi>his,    Littlb 
llocii,  and  Atlanta  (Fig.  112).     High 
Point,   in    North    Carolina,    "the    Grand 
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Rapida  of  the  South,"  is  now  one  of  the 
most  noted  furniture  uianufucturing  centers 
of  the  South,  although  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  hardly  known.  There  are  now  eighty 
manufacturing  plants  there. 

The  Southern  forests  are  of  value  in  several  other 
vrttys.     From  them  are  obtained  turpenline,  icood  ako- 


Fio.  113.  — A  plaoinf;  mill  In  eastern  North  Carolinn. 
Ndtiiw  Uie  great  piles  of  boards  in  the  janj  bohiud 
themiU. 

\ol,  and  tannic  acid  (p.  42).  The  tannic  acid  from 
the  lieiidock  bark  of  tlie  North  gives  the  leatlif  r  a 
red  color,  ho  that  shoes  made  from  it  need  to  lio 
blackened ;  but  tannic  acid  from  the  cliestiiiit  oak 
of  the  South  gives  a  lighter,  or  tan,  color,  and  it  is 
from  suoli  leather  that  tan  shoes  are  made. 

Turpentine  ia  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  hmg- 
leafed  pine.  The  bark  ia  cut  through  near  the  bnse 
of  the  tree,  when  the  liquid  oozes  forlli.  This  is 
then  distilled  in  a  furnace,  and  one  of  the  jiroducts 
is  turpentine.  Other  products  obtained  fjoin  the 
pine  are  rosin,  tar,  and  wood  alcohol.  Tims  the 
long-leafed  pine  is  a  very  valuable  tnc.  for  all  these 
products  are  used  iu  every  part  of  tlie  country. 

BlKMiNGUAM,  the  leading  iron  manufiic- 
turing  center  of  the  South,  and  for  tliat 
8.  Hauufactorg  reason  Called  the  "  Pittsburgh 
of  iron  and  atoei  of  the  South,"  is  located  on  an 
^°^  old  cotton  plantation.    In  1880 

the  town  had  a  population  of  308t>  \  but 
now  it  contains  over  132,000  persons. 
What  special  advantages  has  it  (p.  79)? 
In  and  near  this  city,  as  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
iron  ore  ia  reduced  to  iron  in  blast  furnaces 
(p.  58)  and  then  changed  to  steel  and  vari- 
ous other  useful  articles. 

Several  other  cities  near  the  mountains 
are  noted  for  their  iron  manufacturing,  as 
Rome  and  Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  and  Knox- 


viLLK  and  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee. 
Chattanooga  is  also  a  center  for  the  rnanu* 
facture  of  farm  machinery. 

In  some  cities  there  are  many  cottOQ 
mills;  for  example,  in  Ohaklottb,  N.C, 
there  are  twenty-three,  and  in 
and  near  Spartanburg,  S.C,  J|J 

thirty-eight.     In  other  towns  ,     

there  are  only  one  or  two.  urmi  ■!■■■ 
From  Danville,  Va.,  to  At-  •2^|1'*'"^ 
lantii,  Ga.,  cotton  mills  are 
^ety  numerous,  and  there  are  others  thzongii- 
nut  the  cotton  belt.  Indeed,  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  has  become  one  of  the  gnaSxA 
cotton  manufacturing  sections  in  the  wmld. 
The  map  (Fig.  113)  shows  the  difltribatioD 
of  these  mills  in  a  number  of  the  Sonthmi 
States. 

While  hundreds  of  Southern  oiUes  tad 
towns  now  manufacture  cotton  oloth  ud 
cotton-seed  oil,  Charlotte,  N.C,  Coldh- 
niA,  Greenville,  and  Spartanbobg, 
S.C.,  and  Augusta,  Colcmbub,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  lead  in  these  industries. 
Whitt  cities  in  New  England  are  noted 
for  cotton  manufacture? 


Tsmf.     . 

;><j|ki'^?^ 

ALA. 

u , 

-    Ci-     / 

ii-H^-^ 

The  following  facts  from  an  Alabama  cotton  mill 
give  soiue  idea  of  the  size  and  output  of  these  mills. 
This  particular  mill  employs  OOO 
hands  including  men,  women,  boys,  ^.,^"n  '*''' 
and  girls,  and  pays  them  about 
t2000  a  week  in  wage-s.  Every  day  this  mill  cot>- 
aumes  15  bales  of  cotton,  each  weighing  about  500 
pounds.  Since  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  land 
is  about  250  pounds,  you  can  easily  figun  out  how 
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■OTM  of  cotton  Are  called  for  in  one  year  by 
igle  mill. 

bis  mill,  as  in  many  others,  white  people  are 
fld  to  do  the  work.  While  many  of  the  milla 
the  cities,  others  are   in   the   country;  aiid 


i^pP^^^lBft^ 

1 

I.  — iDterior  if  a  c 


illi^es  have  sprung  up  near  the  millN.  Some 
B  new  villages  are  already  so  large  that  they 
leif  own  schoolhouses  and  churches. 

the  early  days  the  cotton  seeds  were 
T  picked  out  of  the  cotton  by  hand, 
ueo/Ufl  and  then  thrown  away.  Whit- 
•in  ney's  invention  of  the  cotton 

1 1793,  made  it  possible  fnr  one  laborer 
3arate  as  much  as  a  thouHaiid  pounds 
the  seed  in  ttie  same  time  that  five 
:  pounds  could  be  cleaned  by  hand, 
of  course,  made  cotton  raising  far 
profitable,  and  led  tlie  planters  to 
at«  it  more  extensively. 
i  seeds  have  also  been  found  to  be  of 
,  and  are  no  longer  thrown  away. 
■„4d/  They  are  made  into  cotton- 
Md  teed  oil,  wliich  is  used  in  mak- 

lap,  imitation  lard  and  butter,  and  a 
.tute  for  olive  oil.  There  are  from 
a  three  pounds  of  seed  to  one  pound 
tton,  and  since,  on  the  average,  one 
ixodnoes  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 


of  cotton,  the  value  of  the  cotton  seed  from 
a  large  plantation  ia  cousiderable.  The 
part  of  the  seed  tlmt  is  left,  after  the  oil  ia 
pressed  out,  has  been  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  cattle,  and  a 
good  fertilizer.  Thus  the 
cotton  plant  now  produces 
two  valuable  substances  be- 
sides the  cotton  fiber. 

Some  of  the  other  articles 
manufactured  in  the  South 
havealreadybeen  (  ouwrmun- 
mentioned  ;  for  factorei  in  tk« 
example,  tobacco  **'* 
(p.  77)  and  sugar  (p.  75), 
In  each  case  the  work  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  the  section 
from  which  the  raw  material 
comes.  Thus,  New  Orleans, 
near  the  sugar  plantations, 
has  large  sugar  refineries ; 
and  Ualeiuh,  Durham, 
Winston-Salem,  and  other 
""'"'  """  """  cities  in  northern  North  Care 
lina,  manufacture  tobacco. 
Kev  West,  on  a  small  coral  key  south  of 
the  Florida  peninsula,  is  also  noted  for  its 
tobacco  factories.  It  is  bo  near  Cuba  that  the 
Havana  tobacco,  so  much  prized  by  cigar 
smokers,  is  easily  obtained.  There  is  also 
cigar  manufacturing  at  Tampa.  Why  there? 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned,  the  South 
makes  a  great  variety  of  other  goods  from  the 
products  of  the  farm,  ranch,  forest,  and  mine. 


Fio.  lis— A  cotton  mill  at  HnnlaTille,  Alabama.  There 
are  maoy  others  •■  luge  a*  this,  and  masr,  also,  that 
are  evsn  larg*r. 
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With  BO  many  r&w  materials  and  so  much 
manufacturing,  commerce  in  the  South  is 
TnuiiporU-  extensive, 
tion  of  gooda  There  are 
excellent  opportunities 
for  transportation  of 
goods  both  by  rail  and 
by  water.  While  some 
of  the  harbors  are  shal- 
low and  partly  closed  by 
sand  bars,  others  are  deep 
enough  for  large  ocean 
ships.  The  principal  sea- 
ports are  kept  open  by 
building  jetties,  and  by 
dredging  tlie  sand  away. 
Here,  as  in  tlie  North,  the 
government  spenda  large 
sums  of  money  each  year 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Mississippi  Hiver 
is  a  great  artery  of  trade 
(Fig.  117),  with  many 
navigable  branches;  and 
on  the  Coastal  Plains 
there  are  numerous  short 
streams  navigable  for 
small  boats.  Railroads, 
also,  are  well  developed, 
connectinij  all  important 
points  in  the  South  with 
one  another,  and  with 
other  jiarts  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  these  are 
some  of  tlie  leading  mil- 
ways  of  the  country,  such 
as  the  Southern,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville 
railways. 

The  greatest  of  all  the 
Le«diDgcei..  Southern 
teraofcom-  cities  ii 
merce  New  Ohi.bans,  the  lai^est  in 

1.  HewOrWnt  the  Cistern  part  of  the  United 
(1)  ii>  tiif  and  States  south  of  St.  Louis,  with 
ucaiiin  g^    population    of    over    three 

hundred  thousaud.     New  Orleans  is  situ- 


ated at  the  gateway  to  the  most  productive 
valley  in  North  America,  about  one  hundred 


Fio.  116, 


miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  tlie  map  (Fig.  116)  you  will  see  that 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  l^ake  Poutchar- 
train,  reaches  up  to  the  city,  and  that  New 
Orleans  is  located  at  the  place  where  the 
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and  la^e  are  nearest  together.  At  I  reached  from  New  Orleans  by  boat  CFig- 
point  the  Missiaeippi  makes  a  great  40).  How  do  these  distances  compare  with 
in   the  form  of  a  lialf-circle,  which  |  those    from    New   York    to    Cbic^o    and 

to  Duluth  ?  Also,  hnw  far 
apart  are  Pittsburgh  andKan- 
sas  City  ?  Much  of  the 
coantry  between  these  cities 
is  withiu  easy  reach  of  the 
Mississippi  or  some  of  its 
branches. 

There  is  iion  a  plan  to  improve 
tlie  MiKsisi>ii>]>i  Kiver  so  tiiat  lai^ 
liouti  c:lii  navigate  it  more  easily. 
Wlieii  Ihif.  is  done,  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  will  \-m  even  more  impor- 
tant as  a  sliipping  point  for  tba 
fertile  Missiaiiippi  Valley, 

Like  New  Yoi  k,  New  Orleans  is 
connected  witli  the  interior  of  the 
country  liy  rail  bb  well  as  l>y  water. 
The  Illinoifl  Central  Railway  ex- 
tends all  the  way  to  Chicago,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  river  for  much 
of  the  distance ;  the  I>ouisri]le  and 
Nashville  reaches  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  cities;  and  the 
Southern  Kailway  runs  from  Wash- 
.DS  the  name.  Crescent  City,  commonly  ington  to  Atlanta,  with  connectioiis  to  New  Orleans, 
to  New  Orleans.  »'■<!   t*"*?"  t**"   Sonthem   Pacific   Railway  eitends 

.  ..     ,  .  1     i    1  r      it.        westward,  across  Teias,  to  California. 

It  particular  spot  was  selected  for  the  m^^^  of  the  land  on  which  New  Orleans  is  built 

[  the  city,  because  the  sailing  ships  of  is  frequently  below  the  level  of  tiie  river.  In  fact, 
mturies  ago  could  reach 
BTDSsing  the  lake,  while 
loald  not  sail  a  hundred 
up  the  river  without 
difficulty.  On  account 
shallow  water,  the  large 
steamers  now  in  use 
it  enter  the  lake,  but 
can  reach  the  city  by 
Ter  route, 

ten  we  recall  the  advan- 
of  New  York's  water 
tjotrior  connection  with 
iotu  by  the  West,  we 
'~'™"  can  readily  un- 
wd  the  growth  of  New 
Jis.      Pittsburgh  on  the 

St.    Paul    on    tlie    Mississippi,    and  |  from  Memphis  southward,  a  large  part  of  the  land 
IS  City   on  the    Missouri,  can  all    be  |  on  either  side  of  the  Miasiiisippi  is  a  low  flood  plain. 


Via.  lis.  — The  embankinent,  or  levee,  along  the  M<»siss1ppi,  built  ti 
the  river  from  oveillowiug  the  flood  plain. 


prevent 


M 
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■preoding  out  tor  many  milea,  and  often  Uirpaletieil 
■with  floods.     Tbe  mighty  river,  receiviug  triimlarita 

from  n-^ons  tliotisaiids  oF  niiluM 
(a)  Diffltnltifi  gp^,.t_  ia  cliarged  with  j-ellow  imid, 
ri^  '*'''''''  tfradnally  sinks  lo  the  Iwito.n 

asthecurreiit  IrecoiiicsBluHer  toward 
the  mouth.  This  has  built  up  the  bed  of  the  river, 
■o  that  at  high  water  the  floods  would  Kprca'l  out 
over  the  low  Intid  if  they  were  not  sliut  in  by  strong 
walls  of  earth,  called  Urns  (Vis-  IISJ. 

In  iipi(«  of  their  strength,  thesi;  eml>ankiueiitB 
Bometinies  t^ivc  way,  especially  in  the  s|irin(;li]ne, 
when  the  huowh  are  inultiiiK  in  the  Xurth :  tlieii  (he 
dextructioii  to  life  ami  property  is  a)>p!illiii};.  At 
such  times  hundreds  of  men  patrol  tlie  levees,  night 


midwinter  weather  U  rarely  colder  tlmn 
the  early  autumn  of  the  North.  What 
must  be  the  eEFect  of  this  climate  upon  the 
style  of  houHen  ?  Also  uixin  the  presence 
of  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits  in  winter  ? 

Mkmpiii.s  «iid  Atlanta  (Fig.  116)  are 
two  other  hirge  and  rapidly  growing 
soutlieni  citii's.  The  for-  %.  lUmpUa 
iner  is  situated  in  Tennessee,  aniAttaBta 
on  a  lilnft'  with  the  Mississippi  River  it 
its  base.  Wliy  is  that  a  favorable  loct- 
tion  for  the  growth  of  a  large  city  ?     Mem- 


Fio.  no. 


and  day,  to  clicf'k  the'  slightest  leak.  A  h<)le  tnaile 
liy  evi'n  a  crnwliKh  may  be  the  begiiiuiiig  i>f  a  de- 
structive flood. 

Becai).<<e  the  land  near  the  river  is  so  low,  the 
soil  on  which  Xew  Orleans  slnnds  U  very  dani|>. 
Indeed,  in  dii^ing  foundations  for  buildings. 
water  is  reached  a  short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face. On  that  account  it  h.is  lieen  ditlicult  to  pro' 
vide  proper  draiiiage.  A  system  of  drainaKe  and 
sewerage  has,  however,  been  eatahlLslitid  at  great 
expense. 

Nfw  Orleans  once  belonged  to  Franco 
(p.  25),  iinil  one  person  in  six  in  tlie  city 
(4)  Prnpi'.  ind  '^  "^  French  stock.  French 
climate  o/ the  ia  still  Spoken  by  some  of 
'*"'  these. 

Frost  seldom  reaches  this  city,  and  the 


phis  is  a  noted  river  port,  and  one  of  the 
grent  cotton  centers  and  lumber  markets  of 
the  South. 

Atlanta  fFig.  119).  the  «  Gate  City,"  is 
one  of  the  ff  w  Ijirgo  cities  not  located  «pon 
a  water  route.  Northeast  of  it,  for  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there  is  no 
easy  pass  across  the  mountains,  and  until 
1  K^O,  in  alt  tiiat  distance  no  railway  crossed 
llic  Ap[ialachian  Mountains.  Near  Atlanta, 
however,  there  is  a  good  route;  and  rail- 
ways reuching  westward  from  the  Carolinas, 
or  northern  (reorgia,  come  together  here, 
making  Atlanta  a  great  railway  center. 

Owing  to  its  favorable  situation  as  a  rail- 
way shipping  point,  Atlanta  is  the  leading^ 
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or  wholesale  market  of  the  South  ;  ' 
t  surpasses  all  Southern  citieH  in  the  I 
er  and   variety  of   its  manufactures. 


tributing  point  for  supplies  to  the  sur- 
rounding  towns  and  farms.  It  ia  alao  one 
of  the  educational  centers  of  the  South, 
having  Vanderbilt  University 
Hud  other  important  schools. 
There  are  several  other  well- 
known  universities  in  the 
South,  and  each  state  sup- 
ports a  state  univerwty. 
Many  of  these  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  univeraities 
of  the  country. 

The  const  cities  are  chiefly 
engaged   in   shipping  cotton 
and  lumber,  and  ,   se.poiM 
most    of    them  eut  of  th« 
are  located  near  >u».^PP» 
the  moutlis  of  rivers,  so  that 
these  goods  may  he  brought 
to  them  by  water  as  well  as 
by  rail.      In  them,  also,  there 
is  important   manufactaring,  especially  of 
cotton   goods   and    lumber.      Two   of   the 
best-known  seaports  are  Chablebton  and 
Savannah,  both   long  noted  as  shipping 


I  Beud  In  Ihe  Tennessee  f 
ntaln.     Cbattanoofn  l"  »' 
■Udlfl  ol  the  pictun. 

ig  its  factories  are  lumber,  cotton,  and 
Dills.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  progres- 
nties  in  the  country,  and,  like  other 
AID  cities,  is  a  busy  center. 
V8  recall  the  roughness 
£  plateau  west  of  tlie 
lachians,  we  can  under- 
jg^g^^  stand  the  reason 
n*,  aad  for  the  location 
***  of  Chatta- 
A.  It  is  on  tlie  Ten- 
B  River  (Fig.  120),  at  a 
which  makes  it  a  gate* 
lomewhat  like  Atlanta. 
}  is  much  manufacturing 
especially  of  articles 
of  iron  RUil  wood. 
tier  busy  manufiicturing 
near  by,  is  Knoxville, 
1  is  not  quite  so  large 
Attanooga. 

£HVILI.E,  the  capital  of 
rasee,  has  sawmills,  fur- 
)    factories,    and    flour 

There  are  more  than  six  hundred  1  points  for  cotton  (Fig.  121),  lumber,  and 
^68  in  this  city.  Being  in  the  midst  other  goods.  Cliarleston  is  the  leading 
splendid  farming  country,  it  is  a  dis-  |  lumber  port  in  the  South.      Mobile,  od 
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Mobile  Bay,  is  another  important  Southern 
port. 

In  Florida  are  Tampa  and  Pessacola, 
both  with  excellent  harbors,  and  both  rap- 
idly growing.  Busides  its  cigar  manufac- 
turing (p.  83),  Tampa  has  a  growing  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  important  railways,  and  is  the  nearest 
port  in  the  country  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
When  thia  canal  is  finished,  both  Tampa 
and  Pensacola  will  no  duubt 
have  a  still  greater  trade. 

Since  so  much  cotton  is 
shipped  away,  there  has  been 
•.  OthMdtiM  need  of  a  large 
oftbtHusia-      number  of  sliip- 


while  an  important  line  reaches  southward 
into  Mexico.  Much  of  the  laod  along  the 
Kio  Grande  and  Pecos  rivers,  and  some 
other  streams,  is  irrigated  ;  but  in  most  of 
the  western  part  of  Texas  the  chief  indus- 
try is  cattle  raising,  in  which  Texas  is  the 
leading  state  of  the  Union. 

Kast  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  plateau, 
most  of  the  crops  of  the  Southern  States 
grow  in  great  abundance.     Rice  and  sugar 


lippl  Vallsy 


ping      po 


Therefore,  besides  the  cities 
id  ready  named,  most  of  which 
are  extensively  engaged  in 
cotton  shipping,  we  tind  the 
cotton  ports  of  Vicksburq, 
Natchez,  and  Baton  Rough. 
on  the  Mississippi,  and 
SHKEVBPORr  and  Little 
Rock  on  tributaries   to  that 


Texas  is  the  largest  state  in 
the  Union.     It  is  even  larger 

6.  citi«ta         *''.^"     *'l     *''« 
Taiu  thirteen      states 

(1)  Site<tfthu  included  in  New  England  and 
"""  the    Middle    Atlantic   States, 

and  has  a  greater  area  than  either  France 
or  Germany.  At  one  time  it  was  a  separate 
country,  having  won  its  independence  from 
Mexico  in  1836.  But  it  desired  later  to 
enter  our  Union,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
state  in  1845. 

Throughout  the  arid  western  section 
there  arij  no  cities  and  few  large  towns, 
(8)  Smatineu  except  in  the  extreme  western 
nfthnpopuia-  corner  on  tlie  Rio  Grande, 
tionintktwat  „],grg  -p,^  p^^j.^  jy  located. 
The  Spanish  word  "  El  Paso  "  means  "  the 
l>ass,"  for  this  city  is  situated  at  a  pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  extends  westward. 


cane  flourish  on  the  Coastal  (,j  Sf„„^,tt 
Plain,  and  forests  are  exten-  thffait.andiM 
sive.  On  the  higher  plains,  ««'•«"*"' 
just  west  of  these  lowlands,  the  warm  cli- 
mate and  fertile  soil  are  especially  favorable 
to  cotton.  Texas  leads  all  the  states  in  the 
production  of  this  valuable  crop.  What 
important  minerals  are  found  in  Texas,  and 
in  what  parts  of  the  state  (pp.  79,  80)? 

Naturally,  since  so  many  raw  materials 
are  produced  in  the  eastern  half  of  thi« 
state,  large  cities  are  located  there.  Two  of 
them  are  Dallas  and  FortWoeth  —  both 
shipping  points,  tlie  former  for  cotton,  tba 
latter  for  cattle  from  the  plains  of  the 
West.  Dallas  is  also  a  busy  manufaoturing 
center.     Austin,  the  capital,  is  oa  the  Col- 
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a  River,  and  San  Antonio  (Fig.  122), 

largest  city  in  the  state,  lies  farther 

iwest, 

no  other  important  cities  are  Houston, 

the  coast,  and  Galveston,  the  princi- 

eaport  west  of  New  Orleans.    Immense 

tities  of  cotton  and  other  products  are 


wd  from  Galveston.  It  is  also  a  port 
itlet  for  goods  from  the  Far  West. 
■oads  from  the  north  and  west  cross 
a  to  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  ports  ; 
nilway  lines  likewise  cross  the  state  to 
ico  and  California. 

>  one  of  the  cities  of  Texas  is  yet  of 
;  size,  since  manufacturing  is  not  ex- 
ively  developed, 
here,  as  in  the  other 
hern  States,  there 
jch  recent  advance 
anufacturing. 
1  of  our  states,  ex- 
the  thirteen  o rig- 
states,  were  once 
tories,  occupied  hy 
Uboma  Indians. 
thiuarg  As  they  be- 
I  setiled  they  were,  Figure  las 

by  one,  admitted  to 
Jnion  as  states.  One  of  the  last  states 
B  admitted  was  Oklahoma,  and  it  is 
sfore  of  special  interest.  Not  many 
)  ago  Oklahoma  was  occupied  by  Indians 
9.  As  the  red  men  in  various  parts  of 
Kiuntry  were  conquered,  and  the  land 
they  occupied  became  needed  by  white 


men,  the  Indians  were  placed  on  lands  re- 
served for  them  in  diEEerent  places.  These 
reserved  sections  were  called  Indian  reser- 
vation*, and  at  one  time  nearly  all  the  area 
at  present  included  in  the  state  of  Okla- 
homa was  given  over  to  the  Indians.  It 
was  then  citUed   Indian  Territory. 

As  our  country  be- 
came more  and  more 
settled,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory had  great  resources, 
the  white  men  desired 
tliis  land  also.  One 
strong  reason  for  taking 
it  from  the  Indians  was 
that  tliey  did  so  little 
to  develop  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1890,  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Indian 
Territory  was  thrown  open  to  white  settlers, 
and  called  Okluhoma.  People  rushed  in 
there,  by  thousands,  to  secure  the  free 
farms  that  the  government  offered,  and 
the  regi<)n  was  rapidly  settled  (Figs.  123 
and  124).  Then  people  asked  that  the  two 
divisions,  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  in 
the  west  and  Indian  Territory  in  the  east, 


be  admitted  into  our  Union  as  one  stats. 
This  was  granted,  and  in  1907  the  new 
state  was  admitted  under  the  name  of 
Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma,  like  Texas,  is  largely  a  plain  ; 
but  in  the  east  there  are  low. 


forest-covered  mouat&ii^  oou.- 


(«)  /'. 
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taining  coal,  iron,  and  other  valuable  min- 
erals. In  the  extreme  west  the  climate  is 
more  arid,  and  grazing  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry ;  but  in  most  of  the  state  the  plains 
are  splendidly  fitted  for  agriculture.  Many 
farm  crops  are  produced,  the  leading  ones 
being  corn  and  other  grains  in  the  north, 
and  cotton  in  the  south. 

Although  the  state  is  so  new,  there  has 
already  been  great  development  of  agricul- 
ture, lumbering,  and  mining, 
and  no  doubt  there  will  be 
much  greater  advance  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  progress  in  manufacturing  is 
indicated  by  the  number  and  size  of  cities 
and  towns  that  have  already  sprung  up. 
The  largest  is  the  capital,  Oklahoma  City, 
but  Muskogee,  Shawnee,  and  Guthrie 
are  also  large  and  growing  cities. 

1.  How  are  the  surface  features  of  the  northeast- 
ern portion  of  these  states  similar  to  those  farther 
P     .  north?    2.   To  what  extent  is  the 

^.      ..  surface  of  the  Southern  States  level  ? 

^  3.    What  mountains  are  found  there, 

besides  the  Appalachians  ?  4.  What  is  the  character 
of  the  coast?  5.  Describe  the  climate.  6.  What 
is  the  rank  of  the  South  in  the  lumbering  industry  ? 
7.  Name  the  kinds  of  trees  found  there,  and  tell  how 
the  lumbering  is  carried  on.  8.  What  about  fish- 
ing ?  9.  To  what  extent  is  agriculture  important  ? 
10.  Why  was  slave  labor  needed  on  the  cotton 
plantations?  11.  Tell  about  the  amount  of  cotton 
produced,  and  the  climate  it  requires.  12.  How 
is  the  cotton  raised  and  marketed?  13.  What 
plants  produce  sugar?  14.  W^here  is  sugar  cane 
grown,  and  how  is  it  cultivated  ?  15.  How  is  sugar 
obtained  from  the  cane  ?  16.  What  about  the  im- 
portance of  rice  as  a  food?  Why  may  we  expect 
that  more  will  be  raised  in  the  future  ?  17.  How 
is  it  cultivated  and  prepared  for  market  ?  18.  Where 
is  tobacco  produced  in  the  South  ?  19.  W'hat  can 
you  tell  about  fruit  and  vegetable  raising  here  ? 
20.  What  other  farm  products  are  raised?  21.  W^here 
is  ranching  important  ?  Why  ?  22.  Where  are  coal 
and  iron  ore  found  ?  23.  Oil  and  gas  ?  24.  What 
about  building  stones  and  clays  in  the  South  ? 
25.  Phosphates?  26.  What  other  mineral  products 
are  important  ?  27.  How  has  manufacturing  in  the 
South  advanced  since  the  Civil  War?  28.  What  goods 
are  manufactured  from  products  of  the  forests  ?  29. 
Name  the  principal  cities  engaged  in  that  work.  30. 
What  cities  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
goods?    31.  What  is  the  extent  of  cotton  manu- 


facturing? 82.  Name  the  chief  cotton  mftnnfao- 
turing  cities.  33.  Explain  the  value  of  the  cotton 
gin.  34.  Of  what  value  are  the  cotton  seeds? 
35.  What  other  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  the 
South  ?  36.  What  conveniences  has  the  Soath  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  ?  37.  Tell  about  the  size  and 
location  of  New  Orleans.  38.  What  counectious 
by  water  and  rail  has  it  with  the  interior  of  our 
continent?  39.  What  difficulties  are  caused  by  the 
Mississippi  River?  40.  Tell  about  the  people  in 
New  Orleans.  What  about  the  climate  there? 
41.  State  the  important  facts  about  Memphis  and 
Atlanta.  42.  About  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and 
Chattanooga.  43.  Locate  and  give  the  principal 
facts  about  the  coast  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
other  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  44.  What 
about  the  size  of  Texas  ?  45.  Why  is  the  population 
so  small  in  the  western  part?  46.  What  are  the 
resources  in  its  eastern  part,  and  the  chief  cities 
there?  47.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Oklahoma. 
48.  What  are  its  resources?  49.  Name  and  locate 
its  cliief  cities. 

North  Carolina  (N.C.).     1.  Which  part  is  moun- 
tainous ?     Name  and  locate  the  highest  peak  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.    2.    What  are   p     .       evnmA. 
the  surface  features  of  this  state?    3.    ..       .     s!k 
Which  cities  are  mentioned  in  this  ^ 

text?  Where  is  each  ?  For  what  is  each  important? 
4.  What  capes  do  you  find  on  the  coast?  5.  What 
are  the  leading  industries  ?  (See  Figs.  249  to  278.) 
6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  this  state,  like  that  ol 
Maine.  Do  the  same  later  for  each  of  the  other 
states. 

Tennessee  {Tenw.).  7.  Where  are  the  mountains? 
The  plains?  8.  Name  two  cities  among  the  moan- 
tains.  For  what  is  each  important  ?  9.  State  facts 
about  two  other  cities  in  Tennessee.  10.  Which 
city  is  the  largest  ?  (See  table.  Appendix,  p.  427.) 
11.  Wli at  large  rivers  drain  the  state?  12.  What 
are  the  leading  industries  in  this  state  ? 

South  Carolina  (S.C.).  13.  Describe  the  surface 
features  of  the  state.  14.  What  are  the  principsl 
industries?  15.  What  city  is  on  the  Fall  Line? 
On  the  seacoast?  For  what  is  each  important? 
10.   Which  city  is  largest? 

Georgia  (Ga.).  17.  Where  are  the  mountains? 
18.  The  plains?  19.  What  are  the  industries? 
20.  Trace  tlie  Fall  Line  across  the  state  (Fig.  66). 
What  cities  are  on  it?  21.  Why  is  Atlanta  situated 
where  it  is?  22.  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
the  largest  city  in  each  of  the  three  states  just  men- 
tioned ?  23.  IIow  does  it  compare  in  size  with  New 
Orleans,  Buffalo,  and  Providence?  24.  Name  the 
two  seaports.     What  do  they  ship  ? 

Flonda  (Fla.).  25.  What  about  the  relief  of 
this  state?  26.  Explain  the  irregular  southern 
coast  and  the  Florida  Keys.  27.  Describe  the 
climate.    How    does    this    influenoe    the    crops? 
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28.  What  Florida  cities  are  mentioned,  and  how  is 
each  important?  Locate  each.  20.  What  mineral 
product  comes  from  Florida? 

Alabama  (Ala.).  30,  Trace  the  Fall  Line  across 
this  state.  What  cities  are  situated  on  it? 
81.  Where  is  Mobile?  How  is  it  important? 
32.  Describe  the  location  and  industries  of  Bir- 
mingham. 33.  What  crops  are  raised  in  Alabama? 
34.  What  cities  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
cotton?  35.  In  lumber  manufacturing?  36.  Com- 
pare Mobile  in  size  with  Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

Mississippi  (Misa).  37.  Why  is  there  no  city  on 
the  coast?  38.  In  what  way  can  the  products  of  the 
state  be  shipped  by  water  ?  39.  From  what  cities  ? 
40.  What  are  the  products?  il.  Why  no  mining? 
42.  What  about  the  extent  of  cotton  raising  in  this 
state  (Figs.  253,  254)  ? 

Louisiana  (La.).  43.  State  the  reasons  for  the 
great  importance  of  New  Orleans.  44.  Why  has 
it  a  better  location  than  Mobile  or  Charleston? 
45.  Compare  it  in  size  with  those  cities.  46.  With 
Boston  and  Baltimore.  47.  What  large  tributary 
enters  the  Mississippi  in  I^ouisiana?  48.  What 
crops  are  raised  in  Louisiana?  Why  there?  49.  Tell 
how  the  delta  is  caused  to  grow  (p.  6). 

Arkansas  (Ark.).  50.  What  large  river  enters 
the  Mississippi  in  this  state?  5L  There  is  much 
forest  in  Arkansas ;  what  kinds  (Fig.  265)  ?  52.  Is 
Arkansas  in  the  cotton  belt?  (See  Fig.  253.) 
53.  The  capital  is  tlie  largest  city.  Compare  it  in 
nze  with  Memphis.  Why  is  it  less  favorably  situ- 
ated than  that  city  ? 

Texas  (Tex.).  54.  Where  are  the  mountains? 
55.  Where  are  the  forests  ?  Why  there?  56.  What 
are  the  industries  on  the  western  plains?  57.  What 
city    lies    in    the    western    part?      Why    there? 

58.  What    are  the    industries    in    eastern    Texas? 

59.  What  cities  are  in  eastern  Texas?  60.  For 
what  is  Galveston  noted?  6L  Compare  it  in  size 
with  New  Orleans  and  Charleston.  62.  Texas  is 
bow  many  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island?  (For 
area,  see  table  in  Appendix,  p.  425.)  As  Penusyl- 
Tania?  63.  Add  together  the  areas  of  all  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  compare 
the  total  with  the  area  of  Texas.  64.  Compare 
the  population  of  Texas  with  that  of  Massachusetts. 
(See  Appendix,  p.  425.) 

Oklahoma  (Okla.).  65.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  this  state  ?  66.  What  about  the  climate  of  the 
western  part?  67.  What  crops  are  raised  in  the 
northern  part?  In  the  southern  part?  68.  Into 
what  river  does  the  state  drain?  69.  Name  and 
locate  the  chief  cities. 

70.  Which  is  the  smallest  of  the  Southern  States  ? 

ii>-w«       ^^*  Compare  it  with  Pennsylvania 

GMWrtKertow  ^^^  Massachusetts  in  size.    72.  State 

^'^^^^  the  principal  industries  of  the  South. 

73.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  that  they  are  so  dif- 


ferent from  those  of  the  North?  74.  Name  the 
principal  cities  on  the  Fall  Line,  and  explain  the  im- 
portance of  each. 

1.  Show  several  ways  in  which  New  England  and 
the  Southern  States  are  dependent  on  each  other. 
2.   What  effect  did  our  Civil  War  ^ 

have  on  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  ^^ 
England?  3.  Near  what  places  were«some  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  war  fought?  4.  What  other  in- 
ventions may  well  be  compared  with  the  cotton  gin 
in  importance?  5.  About  how  much  sugar  does 
your  family  use  each  year?  6.  What  reasons  can 
you  give  for  expecting  the  cotton  mills  in  New  Eng- 
land to  prove  less  profitable,  now  that  the  South  is 
developing  such  mills?  7.  Find  out  how  much 
nearer  it  is  from  Chicago  to  the  Panama  Canal  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  than  by  way  of  New  York. 
What  effect  will  this  probably  have  on  New  Orleans? 
8.  Through  what  waters  would  a  boat  go  from  New 
Orleans  to  Kansas  City?  To  Pittsburgh?  To 
Chicago?  To  San  Francisco?  9.  Make  a  drawing 
of  these  states,  including  the  principal  rivers  and 
cities.    Locate  the  capitals. 

5.  Central  States 

1.  Name  the  large  rivers  of  this  group.  2.  Draw 
a  sketch  map  showing  them.  3.  Into  what  ocean 
does  the  Red  River  of  the  North  .-  j..  _ 
flow?  4.  Sketch  the  five  Great  "PS^o^y 
Lakes.  5.  Locate  upon  each  of  these  sketches  the 
cities  printed  in  large  type.  6.  Are  any  of  the  very 
large  cities  in  these  states  not  situated  on  rivers  or 
lakes?  7.  How  far  did  the  glacier  advance  in  these 
states  (Fig.  18)  ?  8.  In  what  ways  must  the  Great 
Lakes  have  influenced  the  development  of  this  re- 
gion? 9.  Where  are  mountains  found  in  these 
states?  10.  What  does  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  rivers  tell  about  the  rainfall  ? 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  pioneers  had  pushed  across  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  into  Ohio  and  surface 
Kentucky,  they  were  gladdened  features 
by  the  sight  of  immense  tracts  1.  Extent  of 
of  level  land  (Fig.  127).     For  ^•^•i  ^* 
hundreds  of  miles  the  plains  slope  gently 
toward  the  Mississippi ;   and  beyond  that 
river,  they  slowly  rise  again,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

In  western  South  Dakota  and  in  southern 
Missouri,  low  mountains  rise  above  the 
plains.  There  is  a  hilly  region  around  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Michigan, 
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Wisconsin,  ami  ^[inn(;s(>ta ;  and  hi  enstcrn 
Ohid  1111(1  Ki'iiUirky  then;  is  also  hilly  laii'l, 
for  till!  Appalairiiiai)  I'hiteau  i-xtetiiis  into 
tliese  sliiuis,  Willi  the  t-xceptioii  of  these 
small  areas  of  itKiuiitaiii^  and  hilly  UikIm. 
must  of  tl»!  rt-^'ion  is  a  vasl  Icvi'l  trai-t,  ijiiite 


remove  the  trees  from  a  sinijle  acre,  anil  ti 
ilnvif  away  or  bnry  the  l»nvlik-i-s.  On  iho 
prairies  ([>•  l!')  of  tho  Central  Statt-s.  h^nv- 
ever,  sut-Ii  lal)or  wiis  unnecessjiry,  for  tln'it 
were  Imndreds  of  thousands  of  sqnare  miles 
uovered  with  jrrasa  fFij,'.  127'). 


O      %D      VOO 


CENTRAL     STATES 

Modeled  by  Edwin  E.Howell. 


nnrLki-  iIk'  hillv   -.wmX  innnnlainoiis  eoiinlrv  I 
fartluT  rNsl.      Wli;it  an-  tlii^  niim.-s  of  llie 
nionnlaiiis  ..f  tli.-  (Viitral  Siiitfs?  [ 

T!ii-li-aMs..l"th.-i.i..TM-rsw.T.--]add..ned 
not  i.iilv  l,-.-niis,.  111.,  land  was  K-vrl.  l.iil  b.- 


3.  Absence  of 


lal 


,rl  uf    il  was 


iTafntvslsaiidliMwldi-rs. 
*^''*"'  111  many  s.-.jtLniis  .if  New  V.wj;- 

hmd  weeks  of  liard  labor  were  reijnired  to 


Itein;;  so  far  from  the  enast,  this  regioa  is 
nut  inlineiiiied  by  sea  breezes,  as  are  some 
of  our  Slates.  Kloridji,  for  ^ 
(■xaiiiple,     bi-itii,'     nearly 


Clinute 

1.  Tbeteinptii' 


iiriT/,-?;    from    ihr    oriran    that   ioniforthe 
■,'r.'aily     tnniier     (he     heat    of  •""°»' 
siiriimi'r.      Similar    hree/.i-s    greatly    temp'c 
ihe  cold  in  winter,  for  the  ocean  does  nul 
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become  bo  cold  as  the  land.  Thus  vater 
makes  the  temperatures  of  the  two  seasons 
more  nearly  equal,  or  equalizet  it.  For  that 
reason  such  a  climate  is  said  to  be  equable. 
Because  the  Central  States  are  bo  far 
from  the  ocean,  tlie  summers  are  very 
warm,  while  the  winters  are  very  cold.  It 
is  often  as  hot  there  in  summer  as  it  is  in 
tlie  Southern  States ;  but  in  winter  the 
coldest  part  of  our  country  is  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Such  a  climate, 
with  hot  siimmei's  and  cold  winters,  is  com- 
mon in  the  interior  of  continents  and  is, 
therefore,  called  a  continental  climate.     It 


hare  ample  rain  for  farming,  as  is  indicated 
by. their  many  rivers.  This  rain  is  brought 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  the  winds  which  every  few  days 
blow  from  the  south  and  east. 

From  eastern  Ohio  to  western  Nebraslca, 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  agriculture  is  a  very  jip^caltiire 
important   industry.     Indeed,  eastoftha 
millions  of  persons  in  Euro]>e  arid  lands 
and  in  our  coast  cities  look  to   1.  luimpor- 
the  Mississippi  Valley  for  their       '^ 
bread,  meat,  and  other  food,  as  they  look  to 
the  South  for  cotton. 


U  Jiut  sucU 


is  also  said  to  be  extreme.,  in  distinction 
from  a  climate  that  is  equable. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  such  large  bodies 
of  water  that  they  influence  tlie  climate 
near  them  much  as  the  ocean  does,  only  to 
a  less  degree.  Thus  the  climate  is  cooler 
in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  along  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  than  at  a  distance  from 
them. 

Since  these  states  are  so  far  from  the  ocean 
one  might  suppose  that  they  would  receive 
1  The  fall  of  little  rain.  Tins  is  true  of  the 
T>iii,with  western   part  of   Kansas,   Ne- 

*■•**  braska,  and  the  two  Diikotas, 

where  the  climate  is  arid.  The  reason  for 
this  arid  climate  has  already  been  stated 
(p.  7).  With  tlie  exception  of  tlie 
western  border,  however,  the  Central  States 


The  farms  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  a 
few    acres   to   several    thousand,   hut    the 
majority   contain  from   80   to  ^   Afatmla 
160  acres.     In  the  main,  they  centraLOiiiD 
resemble  the  one  in  Oiiio  that  (u  ThthouM 
is    here    described.     On   this  andiutnr- 
Ohio  farm  of   100  acres,  is  a  ""'"''"'"• 
house  in  which  the  family  lives,  with  a  barn 
near  hy  for  horses,  milch  cows,  and  hay, 
and  with  sheds  near  it  for  storing  grain  and 
farming  implements. 

A  windmill  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
keeps  the  milk  house  well  supplied  with 
cold  water,  and  also  tills  the  water  troughs 
in  the  barnyard.  Near  the  house  is  an 
orchard  (Fig.  129)  of  apple,  peach,  and  pear 
trees,  with  a  few  rows  of  berry  bushes  in  one 
part,  and  a  chicken  house  in  another  C^^>- 
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128).     Here  enough  chickens  are  raised  to 

supply  some  meat,  and  all  the  eggs  that  are 

needed,  with  some  to  sell.    On  one  side  of 

the  front  yard  are  a  few  heeliives,  and  hack 

of  them,  between  the  orchard 

and  the  barn,  is  a  garden  of 

vegetables.      Still    back    of 

tliat  are  several  pigpens,  in 

which  hoga  are  fattened  for 

home  use,  and   also  for  the 

market. 

Farther  away  from  the 
house  are  fields  in  which  there 
,91  T-fc.  rfw,j.  "^"^  ^*  '«»st  three 
and  what  it  or  four  different 
done  with  ihHr  kinds  of  crops. 
crop*  Every  farmer  in 

that  vicinity  expects  to  raise 
corn,  —  perhaps    sixty    acres 
of  it,  —  some  grass  for  graz- 
ing and  for  hay,  and  wheat  f'o- 
or  soma  other  kind  of  grain. 

After  these  crops  are  harvested,  they  are 
either  sold  or  fed  to  stock  —  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  or  sheep  —  upon  the  farm.  The  lat- 
ter plan  is  often  followed,  chiefiy  because  it 


the  farm,  which  not  only  supply  the  ^unily 
with  fresh  milk  and  butter,  but  furnish  tfosoi 
cream  or  butter  to  sell. 
Since  there  are  usually  only  a  few  houses 


':'^i^'^:^^ 

pays  better  to  fatten  stock  and  sell  it,  than 
to  sell  the  crops  themselves.  Tliere  are 
generally  two  or  three  good  milch  cows  on 


*.  —  A  farmer  feeding  his  chickens  Bad  turkpyg. 

in  sight  nf  a  farmhouse,  and  no  store  or  post 
oilice  within  a  number  of  miles,  {Z)c'oHtactvM 
the  farmer  and  his  family  may  neighbon 
not  meet  with  other  persons  for  several 
days  at  a  time,  although  the; 
often  see  friends^  driving  by. 
Ill  the  busiest  season,  from 
spring  till  fall,  they  make 
few  trips  to  town.  How- 
ever, they  have  a  telephone 
by  which  they  can  talk  with 
neighbors,  and  with  frieadB 
and  merchants  in  town,  while 
the  postman  brings  the  mail 
to  their  doors. 

Some  persona  would  not 
care  for  such  a  life  as  this, 
because  it  ia  too  <4)  junuHmu 
lonesome,  and  ^*i<Aali/t 
there  is  too  much  hard  work 
connected  with  it.  But  this 
farmer  enjoys  it  greatly,  be- 
cause he  likes  to  take  care  of 
his  stock,  to  work  in  the  soil,  and  to  watch 
his  crops  grow.  In  addition,  he  is  able  to 
raise  most  of  his  own  food^  and  his  whole 
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S^^^^HB^^-I^^'^',  'J 

jite^jmgT^.feA 

(I)  £jrf«nt(o 
lehich  it  it 


life    18  more '  independent    than    that    of 
persons  in  a  town  or  city. 

Some  of  our  greatest  men  have  come 
from  farms.  Can  you  name  two  PresidentH 
who  spent  their  childhood  on  farnia  of  tlie 
Central  States  ?  Where  were  their  homes? 
What  can  you  tell  about  their  early  life  ? 

Corn  (Fig.  131)  is  raised  in  most 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  you 
s.  ladiMcorn,  tave  alreivdy  learned  how 
oim«i»  important    it    is    in    tlie 

South.       It    is    in    tiie 
Central  States,  howuver, 
that    we     find     the 
greatest  amount.     Tlie  corn  bdt  of     ^ 
the    country    (Fig.    24'J)    exteudtt 
from  Ohio  to  central  Ivnnsiis  lind 
Nebraska,  with  smaller  quan- 
tities raised  to  the  north,  ^oiith, 
east,   and    west    of    it. 
Farmers  within   this   belt 
usually  expect  to   devote 
from   one    third    to    one 
half    of    their    land 
corn  ;    therefore, 
traveling       across 
these  states  in  sum- 
mer, one  sees  corn- 
field,  in  every  direc-  'i'S -JirJ 
tion. 

The  seed  is  plsnted  in  rows  in  the  springtime. 
Soon  the  little  stalks  Appear  sbore  ground,  growing 
rftpidlf  doriag  the  hot  BDmmer  months,  antil  they 


le  h^i 


reach  a  lieiglit  of  from  seven  to  t«n  feet  (FiR.  132). 
In  onliT  to  keep  the  Boil  loose,  ami  kill  the  weetta, 
the    grouiiil    l>et«ee 


plowed    wh( 

but  aa  it  grows  highi 

ita    loaves 

soil    from 


(8}  HoaUiM 

^illivated  and 


■    harvttUd 


r,  the  shade  of   ', 

protects 

liiith  drought  and  weeds. 

tk-ld  usually  presents  the  oiost 
beautiful  a]i]tearance  in 
July,  when  the  corn  "  tas- 
sfl9out"(Fig.l3i>).  The 
plaubi  then  entirely  hide 
the  ground  from  view, 
and  the  ricli  grei-n  stalks, 
with  their  long,  slender 
leaves,  bend  to  the  breezes 
ill     the     most     graceful 

If  the  Btalk  ia  t«  be 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle 

in  winter,  it  is  cut  before 
:.  when  tlie  kernels  on 


still  1 


what  soft  and  milky.  If 
left  until  after  frost,  the 
grain  hardens,  and  then 
tlie  harvest  season  begins. 
Men  drive  into  the  fields 
in  wagons  and  tear  the 
hushflfrom  the  ear,  spend* 
ing  day  after  day  at  that 
kind  of  work. 

Corn  is  put  to 
many  uses.  Much 
that     is 

raised    is   fed    to    cattle   and  "*" 

hogs,  as  already  stated.      Some  is  made 
I  into  hominy  aud  breaHaati  t<wda-,  «re  Ss&ft 


ibc  kernels  of  ci 
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corn  meal.  Starch  is  another  product,  and 
a  very  extensive  use  of  tlie  jjrain  in  in  the 
mjinufacturo  of  whisky  in  digtUleriet.  Tliere 
are  many  distilleries  in  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, and  other  cities  within  the  corn  belt. 
Peokia,  in  centr<Ll  Illinoia,  is 
another  great  center  for  dis- 
tilleries. 

Wheat,  like  corn,  is  produced 
in  all  the  Central  States,  as  well 
4.  wsert  "^   'i^   other  parts 

(1)  ExK^nt  of  of  the  country 
ill  product  hn  (Vig.  2ul).  It  is 
an  especiully  iiniiortiint  product 
in  KaiiHas,  Nebraska,  and  Indi- 
ana; but  the  section  which  at 
present  is  most  noted  for  wheat 
is  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  (Fig.  133j.  In  this 
valley  there  is  a  broad,  level 
plain,  iucludinfj  western  Min- 
nesota, eastern  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  a  portion  of  Mani- 
toba, which  is  one  of  the  finest  Kir:,  laa. — 
wheat  regions  in  tlie  world. 

One  of  the  reas..n»  for  tlie  fertility  of  this  section 
dates  lack  to  the  time  wlien  the  (ireat  Glacier  was 
meltiiij;  away,  Tlic  ice  tjiun 
Htretfhed  across  the  valiny  of  thi- 
Bed  Itiver,  M'hicb  flows  imrUiwani 
into  the  Arctic.  Thi:4  ice  dam  pre- 
vented the  river  from  floniiifj  in 
th&t  direction,  and  forced  it  to  seek  an  outlet 
Boiithu-urd.     A    broad     lake    was     tliiis    formed, 
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which  was  larger  than  all  tho  Great  Lakes  put  to- 
gether. ^Vheii  the  ico  melted  away  entirely  from 
tlie  valley,  tho  Red  River  was  once  more  alile  to  flow 
northward,  and  then  the  great  lake  disappeared. 
The  soil  of  the  wheat  region  ia  tlie  sediment  that 
waa  dcpositei'I  on  the  bottom  of  this  ancient  lake. 


(8)  IFfty« 


Yalha 


The  land  heri!  is  almost  as  level  a»  the  Eurfaceof 
the  sea;  it  is  .so  level,  in  fact,  that  after  a  rain  tlie 
water  stanib  in  sheets  on  the  fields.  It  is  neeesMty 
to  elevate  the  roiiilH  a  foot  or  more  above  the  siir- 
rounding  land  and  to  make  ditches  on  either  side; 
ollierwL<e  the  roads  would  lie  muddy  inueh  of  th« 
time.  In  every  dinictioii  there  ia  nothing  to  break 
the  view  except  a  farmhouse  every  half  mile  or  bo, 
with  a  few  tn^es  aroiizid  it.     Over  this  open  plain 


Fill.  1^. —  ILirvesting  wheat  on  a  large  farm  on  tite  plains  ol  tlie  tertile  Bed  IUvbt  Vallsy  of  tha  Nortb. 
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the  wind  sweeps  with  terrific  force,  somewhat  as 
upon  the  ocean ;  and  in  winter  fierce,  blinding  snow 
squalls,  or  blhuunrds,  are  not  uncommon. 

Upon  this  plain  one  may  ride  on  the 
train  northward  toward  Winnipeg  all  day 

(8)  How  cuuu  ^^^S^  ^^^  8®®  scarcely  a  single 
vated  on  a  large  crop  besides  wheat.  Most  of 
^^"^  the  farms  are  of  moderate  size, 

but  some  are  enormous.  For  example,  one 
farm  in  North  Dakota  contains  over  thirty 
thousand  acres.  How  many  square  miles 
is  that  ? 

This  farm  is  divided  into  six  parts,  with  farm 
buldings  upon  each.  Toprex>are  the  ground,  from 
fiffeaen  to  twenty  men  at  a  time  plow  and  sow  the 
seed  on  each  division.  One  takes  the  lead,  another 
foDoWB  behind;  then  conies  a  third,  fourth,  and 
•O  CD*  The  grain  is  harvested  on  a  similar  plan 
(F|g*  133).  One  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and 
three  hundred  horses,  are  employed  in  the  planting 
end  three  hundred  men  during  the  harvest. 
one  acre  usually  produces  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  an  immense  amount  of 
grein  is  obtained  frpm  this  single  farm. 

The  great  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  neighboring 
(4)  Influence  of  region  has  helped  in  the  growth 
wheat  on  of  the  cities  of  Minneapolis, 

gn^thi^citi^  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth.     It 

has  also  caused  the  growth  of  cities  in  the 
midst  of  the  wheat  fields,  like  Fargo  in 
North  Dakota  and  Sioux  Falls  in  South 
Dakota.  Since  most  of  the  grain  is  shipped 
to  the  East  or  South,  it  has  influenced  the 
growth  of  scores  of  otlier  cities  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
even  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  State  how  this 
can  be. 

While  each  farm  in  tlie  Central  States 
usually  has  a  small  orchard,  like  that  on  the 
Ohio  farm,  fruit  raising  is  a  special  industry 
f .  FSraits  and  in  those  sections  where  the  cli- 
**!•****••  mate  and  soil  are  favorable,  as 

(l>  WntUB  jn   ^\^Q    neighborhood   of    the 

Gfeat  Lakes.  You  have  already  learned 
that  the  immense  area  of  water  in  these 
lakes,  which  do  not  freeze  over  in  winter, 
renders  the  summers  cooler,  and  the  winters 
warmer,  than   they   would   otherwise   be. 


(3)   Vegetables 


This  is  why  the  grape  belt  of  western  New 
York  (p.  53)  extends  westward  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  far  into  Ohio. 

The  Michigan  peninsula,  which  has  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  west,  and  Lakes  Huron 
and  Erie  on  the  east,  is  also  a  noted  fruit- 
raising  region.  Here  great  quantities  of 
peaches,  apples,  and  other  fruits  are  pro- 
duced. With  what  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  can  this  fruit  region  be  best  compared 
(p,  53)? 

While  these  regions  are  especially  noted, 
the  raising  of  fruits  is  common  in  all  the 
Central  States.  Among  the  kinds  raised 
are  peaches,  grapes,  ai)ples,  cherries,  plums, 
and  berries. 

Vegetables  of  many  kinds,  such  as  sweet 
corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  lettuce, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  and  celery 
are  also  raised  in  all  of  the  Central  States. 
Some  of  these  are  grown  for  use  at  home, 
some  for  canneries,  and  some  for  sale  in  the 
cities.  The  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
cities  makes  truck  farming  profitable  in 
their  neighborhood,  as  is  the  case  in  New 
England. 

Tobacco  is  another  valuable  farm  product 
in  the  Central  States  (Fig.  250).  While 
it  is  raised  in  many  sections, 
the  greatest  quantity  comes 
from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  which  rank  with 
Virginia  (p.  62),  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee (p.  77)  as  leading  tobacco  states. 
Both  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  are  impor- 
tant tobacco  markets.  What  other  cities 
have  the  same  industry  (pp.  52  and  77)  ? 

Some  domestic  animals  are  raised  on  al- 
most every  farm.  Among  these  the  most 
important  are    horses,   cattle,  ^   ^ 

,  ,  ,  J  X      1  ••  Domestic 

sheep,  hogs,  hens,  and  turkeys,  animals 
Some     farms,     however,     are  (i)  Principal 
mainly  devoted  to  one  or  a  few  **'*<'«.  a"d  their 
kinds  (Fig.  134).     For  exam-  '«*"•'*'"'<"• 
pie,  in  the  more  hilly  sections,  where  it  is  not 
easy  to  cultivate  grain,  cattle  and  sheep  are 
numerous,  and  dairying  is  important.    Ohio 
is  one  of  the  foremost  sheep  raising  states. 


6.  Tobacco 
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Moi-e  horsea  are  raised  in  Iowa  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  more  hogs  in  Iowa 
than  in  any  other  state,  and  more  inilcli  cows 
than  in  any  other  state  except  New  York. 

Kentucky   is   famous  for   its  fine  stock, 
especially    horses    and    mules, 
raised  in  the  "  Blue 

o/Keatuciy;  about  LexIugtOQ. 
II,  fine  Mock  ^-^^  „^^^  Jjgpg 
and  ill  {laveriu  i.    ■   u       i 

has  a  bluish  color, 
and  is  very  nourishing,  mak- 
ing possible  the  raising  of  fine 
stock. 

The  reason  why  this  grass  is  so 
noui'iahing  is  that  the  soil  in  tliis 
section  is  made  o£  bits  of  deejiyed 
limestone  iii  which  there  is  lime 
phosphate,  an  excellent  plant  food 
(p.  80).  Thb  phosphate  cornes 
from  Uie  shells  of  small  atiiinals 
which  lived  in  the  sea  that  coveivd 
this  region  millions  of  years  :iga 
.  (p.  6).  On  dying,  they  helped  to 
make  a  deposit  of  ae<liiiieiit  on  the  sea 
bottom ;  and  this  sediment  has  Hiuce 
changed  to  limestone  rock,  which  is 
now  raised  above  the  sea.  As  the 
limestone  decays,  the  pho»j>hato  mixes 
with  other  rock  bits,  and  thus  fertilizes 
the  soil. 

The  abundance  of  limestone  in  this 
part  of  Kentucky  is  the  reason  for 
the  numerous  capes  that  exist  there 
(Fig.  135).  These  caves  are  Ions 
tunnels  that  have  been  slowly  eaten  Kid. 
out  by  water  that  percolates  through 
the  rock,  dissolving  the  limestone. 
The  largest  of  all  is  the  .\rnmniolh  Cnrr,  wl 
said  to  have  more  than  one  hundreil  and  fifty 
of  tunnels,  or  galleries.  Thi'y  wind  almnt 
irregular  manner,  some  being  niaiiy  fci^t  below 
others,  and  all  together  forming  a  network,  or 
labi/rinlh,  iiilo  which  a  stranger  dares  not  ventnre 
without  a  guide. 

Great  quantities  of  oats  and  b.irley  arc 
raised  in  the  Central  States.  The  former 
a.  other  latm  19  a  Common  food  for  horses, 
product*  but  the  latter  is  largely  used 

in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  great 
breweries,  found  in  every  large  city,  con- 
Bume  immense  quantities  of  barley  in  order  to 


obtain  the  malt  which  is  needed  in  making 
beer.  In  CtNciNKATi,  St.  LOEJIS,  and 
Milwaukee,  beer   making  is   one  of  the 

important  industries. 

Another   farm  crop  in  some  sections  is 


{\nK.  From  the  bark  of  the  flax  stem  a 
fil)er  is  obt.ained  which  is  used  in  making 
linen,  while  linseed  oil  is  made  from  the 
flax  seed.  Hops,  used  with  barley  in  mak- 
ing beer,  are  also  raised ;  and  rye  and 
buckwheat  are  produced  on  many  farms. 
Sugar  beets  arc  now  cultivated  in  many 
states,  and  tliey  supply  a  part  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  country. 

Finally,  a  vast  amount  of  hay  is  grown ; 
Home  of  it  is  fed  to  faim  animals,  but  much 
is  sold  in  the  cities  for  the  use  of  the 
liorses  there.  The  hay  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Central  States. 
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Fio.  130.  — Avlevliioneuf  tli^Kenturkycaveii.  The 
ickste-lkke  poials  bmiKiiiK  fr<'in  the  niiif  (hIhIht- 
tite*)  and  the  culummi  «xi»iidliit'  upward  from  the 
CBTB  floor  (BtalngmiteH)  nro  miidp  1>y  llie  dfpusit 
ol  limy  matter  that  Ibu  waler  lirin^s  in  solutimi 
aa  it  percolatea  thruugh  the  litiieHtuai;  uf  Ihe  cave 


Pusaing  westivard  from  the  feitile  valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  tlie  North,  one  finds 

,  _,_„ ,      the  farmhouses  decreasing  in 

th« arid ««ctlon  number,  and  the  country 
I.  MeaniDE  and  becoming  more  and  more 
•ztcBtofttae  arid,  until,  finally,  in  western 
OfotPuiu  jjprth  Diikota,  there  is  very 
little  farming  without  irrigdtiuu.  At  the 
same  time,  the  plains  gradually  rise  higher 
■ad  higher,  until,  near  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an 
elevation  of  fully  a  mile  above 
the  sea  is  reached.  This  arid 
plateau,  extending  from  Canada 
to  soutbweBtern  Texas  (p.  72), 
is  commonly  known  as  the 
Qreat  Plaint. 

The  soil  is  excellent,  and 
where  irrigation  is  possible, 
I.  btigattdMc-  there  are  fine 
tiona,  and  tiwlt  farms.  In  many 
producu  places  the  streams 

furnish  water  for  irrigation ;  in 
others,  water  rises  to  the  sur- 
face when  wells  are  driven  into 
the  earth.  Such  wells,  from 
which  the  water  often  gushes 
forth  as  in  a  fountain,  are  called 
arUwian  wdlt  (Fig.  136).     The 


water  comes  from  the  rock  layers  under- 
ground, and  by  its  help  much  land  is  now 
cultivated  which  a  few  years  ago  was  of 

little  use. 

Every  year  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  in  this 
section  is  increasing ;  and  now  that  the  govemnieiit 
in  building  reservoirs  to  store  the  waters  that 
otherwise  run  off  through  the  rivers  in  spring,  there 
will  be  still  more  land  under  irrigation.  These 
irrigated  farms  proiiuce  the  same  crops  as  other 
parts  of  the  Central  Slates.  Crojis  that  will  grow 
in  a  ilry  climate  are  also  liejiig  introduced  (called 
"  dry  [arming "),  and  this  is  another  reason  why 
farming  is  increasing  here. 

Still,  most  of  the  arid  region  of  the  Great 
Plains  is  unsuited  to  farming.  For  that 
reason  there  are  few  towns  s.  Ranching 
and  no  large  cities,  as  you  can  W  '"  extent 
see  on  the  map  (Fig.  125),  The  entire 
western  third  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  as  well  as  t)ie  Great 
Plains  farther  west,  are  given  over  mainly 
to  ranching  (Fig.  137). 

Tliis  industry  is  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  way  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  arid  West.     In  western   (8)  l^eatu 


there    is    little   water    except 
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\a    the    widely    separated    etreanis,    and 

there    are    very   few   trees    except     along 

the    stream    banks.     Since    the    ranchman 

must  liave  Iiolh  water  and  wood,  lie  In*  ateis 

his  house,  sliedw,  and  stockades, 

or   corraU    (Fig.    138),   within 

easy  reach  of  these  two  things. 

If  there  is  no  neighbor  within 

several  miles,  it  is  iill  the  better, 

for   his   cattle    are    then   more 

certain  to  find  abundant  grass. 

Few  fences  are  built,  partly 
because  most  of  the  region  is 
<»)  Why  few  owned  by  tlie  gov- 
/eiic't  ernraent,    not    by 

ranchmeQ.  Very  often  they 
own  only  the  land  near  the 
water;  but  this  gives  them  con- 
trol of  tlie  surrounding  land, 
for  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  one 
else  if  his  cattle  cannot  reach 
the  water.  Another  reason 
why  fences  are  not  common  is 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  cattle  to  roam 
far  and  wide  in  their  search  for  food. 
The  bunch  grass,  upon  which  they  feed, 
is  so  scattered  that  they  must  walk  a 
long  distance  each  day  to  find  enough 
to  eat. 

A  single   ranchman  may  own  from   ten 
to  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  yet 


sometimes  they  stray  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  away. 

Twice  a  year  there  is  a  general  collectioii, 
or   rouvd-vp    (Fig.    130),   of   cattle.  —  the 


they  may  all  be  allowed  to  wander  about 
upon  public  land,  called  "the  range"  (Fig. 
137).  Usually  they  keep  witliin  a  distance 
of   thirty   miles   of   the   ranch-house;    but 


first  round-up  occurring  in   May  or  June, 
and    the    other   early    in    the     . 
fall.     (.>ne  object  of  the  first  is  jirxt  round-tv, 
to  bnuid  the  calves  that  liave   and i,>.k aceom- 
been  born  during  the  winter.     ^''"""^ 

Siiici;  tJiere  are  few  fences,  cattle  belon^Dg  to 
mnelivs  wtiich  arc  evvii  a  hundred  miles  apart  b^ 
come  mixed  duriug  the  viiiter ;  and  tliose  in  a  large 
herd  nmy  belong  to  a  score  of  dif- 
fiTi'iit  raiichiiieLi.  Each  cattle 
owiivr  }ia9  a  certain  mark,  ot 
bniml  (Fig.  HO),  ill  the  form  of 
a  letter,  a  crtw-s,  a  hurseshcM,  et&, 
'nliieli  is  burnt  into  the  side  vt 
every  calf. 

A  round-up,  'nhich  lasts  aerenl 
'weckfi,  is  planned  by  a  number  ot 
ranehmen  together.  A  squftd  of 
perlinpa  twenty  cowboys,  with  a 
wagon  and  provixions,  a  large  Doiib 
Imt  of  riding  horses,  or  "ponies," 
ami  a  cook,  go  in  one  direction; 
and  other  wagons,  with  similar 
"  outfits,"  set  out  in  other  direc 
tiona.  Before  separating  in  the  morr.ing,  the 
members  of  a  aquail  agree  upon  a  certain  camping 
place  for  the  iiiifht,  and  they  then  scour  the  country 
to  lirinq  the  cattle  together,  riding  perhaps  cixty  or 
eighty  miles  daring  the  day. 
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Pio.  139.  —  A  roaDd-up  oi 


I  knowa  his  onrn  cattle  by  the  braml 
IPS  the  calves  follow  their  iriothers 
<  DO  difficulty  in  tt^llin^ nhat  hraiid 
tliem.  After liramiiiistlin  calves, 
ives  his  cattla  )]0(imw;iri],  to  ffieil 
r  within  a  few  dozen  iiiilea  of  tlicir 


Each  ranch  ma 
they  bear;  and  ai 
(Pig.  140).  tliere  i 
shall  Iw  placed  or 
each  ranchman  di 
during  the  Bumim 
owner's  home. 

The  second  large  roiind-iip  is  similar  to 
the  first,  except  tliiit  it»  objiiut  is  to  bring 
(5)  Second  together  the  iteera,  or  male 
roiim/-up,  qihI  cuttle,  and  ship  them  away  to 
Khatfottou:,  market ;  it  i.s  therefore  called 
tilt'  beef  round-up.      A   raiichman  wlio  owii-s 


(6)  I.f/fo/iha 


collected,  they  nre  loaded  upon  trains  and 
shipped  to  distant  cities  to  be  slaughtered 
(p.  100). 

Very  often  the  cattle  have  found  ro  little  water, 
and  Huch  i>oor  pasluragft,  that  they  have  failed  to 
fatten  properly,  and  mimt  be  fed  for  a  time  liefore 
being  Elaughtered.  This  may  be  done  upon  the  irri- 
gale<l  &:liia  near  the  rivers  in  the  ranch  country; 
or  the  cattle  may  be  eent  for  this  purinxe  to  the 
farms  farther  eas^  M  in  Kauaas,  Miaaouri,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska. 

The  lives  of  ranchmen  and  cowlrays 
are  intereatin);   and   often   exciting,   ' 
most  of  each  day  being  spent  in  the 

aad.lle  (Fig.  HI). 
They  are  eo  tar  sepa- 
rated from  other 
peo]>k'  that  they  inuat 
dejicnd  upon  them- 
selves far  more  than 
most  peojile  do.  For 
instance,  n  riinclinian 
must  build  his  house, 
kil  I  h  is  beef  and  dress 
It,  put  up  his  ice,  raise 
his  vegetables,  do  liici 
blackamitliing,  find 
his  f  uel,anduvent[eep 
Rchoolforlilschildrpu 
if  tliey  are  to  receive 
an  education.  lie  af- 
fords a  g<i<>d  example 
of  the  pioneer  life 
which  -waH  so  com- 
luoii  in  early  days. 

twenty  thousand  cattle  may  sell  nearly  half  I       Although  ao  much  of  the  knd  in  under 
tliat  number  in  a  season.     As  the  steers  aie  |  cultivation,  or  given  over  to  ranching,  foi-ests 
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are  found  in  many  sections.  In  Wisconaln, 
for  instance,  in  traveling  northward  from 
LtunbeilnE  ^"^^  well-cultivated  southern 
1  BztoatM  portion,  one  comes  to  a  section 
fiiriBt,aBd  where  fanners  are   beginning 

ididattftiM«  tQ  t^ijQ  tjje  place  of  lumber- 
men. Many  log  huts  stand  here  in  small 
clearings,  with  the  green  fields  still  dotted 
by  tree  stumps.  But  beyond,  little  else 
than  woods  can  be  seen. 

In  these  forests  are  many  kinds  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  north,  especially  the  ever- 
greens, such  as  hemlock,  spruce,  white  pine, 
and  cedar.  There  are  also  some  hard  woods, 
such  as  oak,  birch,  and  maple. 

Lumbering  is  still  an  important  industry 
in  the  neighborhood  of  t^e  Great  Lakes. 

m  t. ,,.  ,  J  It  is  carried  on  in  much  tlie 
S   llethod  of  .        , .    ■ 

lombniDg,  ud  Same  manner  as  in  Maine 
c«atenfor  (pjg.   142),  although  a  great 

deal  of  the  timber  is  brought  to 
the  sawmills  by  wagons  or  rail,  instead  of 
being  floated  a  long  distance  downstream. 

The  excellent  water  power  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  at  Minneapolis  (Fig.  158), 
early  led  to  the  building  of  sawmills  there, 
and   made   that   city   famous   for  lumber. 


Since  the  Centra!  Statea  have  no  Beacoast,  all  th» 
ovfters,  corl,  ami  other  itea  fish  i-otisumed  in  thUsec- 
tion  must  iie  brought  from  the  Pacific  _,  . , 
coast,  or  from  the  Atlantic,  or  Gulf  ^"""s 
coasts.  Tims,  while  the  people  of  these  states  Bopplf 
meat  and  grain  forthoae  living  in  other  parts  of  th* 
country,  they,  in  turn,  depend  upou  olhurs  for  aoma 
of  their  food. 

The  Central  States,  however,  are  i.ot  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  sea  for 
their  fish.  In  the  rivers  then 
nve  some  excellent  fish,  quits 
ilifferent  from  those  in  the 
ocean;  and  in  the  lakes  then 
are  still  other  kinds.  Tbeie 
ii,  therefore,  eonmderabls 
fishing  here,  especiaUj  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  bat  tba 
fishing  industry  is  by  no 
means  so  important  as  in 
the  groups  of  states  already 
studied. 


—  Floating  logs  iJowdi 


Other  mills  are  situated  farther  down  the 
Mississippi,  as  at  Winona.  They  are  also 
numerous  at  Dpluth,  in  Minnesota,  and 
at  Superior,  which  is  just  across  the  state 
line  in  Wisconsin. 


'  KiniiiK 


Coal  is  mined  in  al- 
most   all    the    Central 
inwisconsiii.  States.    II-  ] 

linois  pro- 
duces most,  ranking   next  to  (i)  lu  uid* 
West  Virginia  among  the  states  ^»tTU>ution 
of  the  country.     Ohio  produces  almost  as 
much,  however,  and  large  quantities  come 
from    Indiana,   Iowa,    Kansas,    Kentucky, 
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>Dri,  and  Michigan.  There  is  so 
1  coal  in  this  section,  and  it  is  found 
igbout  8o  large  an  area,  that  it  is  easy 
tain  fuel  for  manufacturing  in  almost 
'  part. 

bile  Pennsylvania  produces  two  kinds 
il,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  the  Cen- 
liofeoai  ^^  States  have  only  the  latter 
Aodo/  kind.  But  it  is  bituminous 
'"  coal   that   is  used  in   making 

and  because  there  is  so  much  of  this 


of  coal,  it  is  of  great  value  for  iron 
ifacturing.     In   some   places   the  coal 

lie  near  the  surface,  like  rock  in 
riea,  and  then  the  mining  is  very  eim- 
in  others  it  is  buried  so  deep  that  long 
B  must  be  sunk  to  reach  it. 
hen  oil  and  natural  gas  were  first  dis- 
udgu  covered  in  New  York  and 
i4rt/<»atd  Pennsylvania,  it  was  supposed 
they  did  not  exist  elsewhere;  but  they 


have  since  been  found  in  many  places. 
Name  some  of  them  (pp.  56-79).  Both  oil 
and  gas  are  found  in  several  of  the  Central 
States,  especially  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indi- 
ana. Many  farmers,  whose  soil  is  no  better 
than  that  of  their  neighbors,  have  suddenly 
become  rich  by  the  discovery  of  oil  or 
natural  gas  in  tlie  rocks  far  beneath  the 
surface  (Fig.  143).  In  fact,  these  sub- 
stances are  so  abundant  in  some  places  that 
towns,  like  Fimdlay  in  western  Ohio,  have 

sprung  up  like  mushrooms. 

The  way  in  which  gns 
and  oil  are  formed,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
have  already  been  described 
(p.  66). 

In  many  places  in  the 
Central  States  natural  gas  is 
in  common  use,   (g)  chtapnai 

furnishing   both     ofgatata/uel 

light  and  heat  in  the  houses, 
and  fuel  in  the  factories.  It 
is  a  very  cheap  fuel,  for,  after 
the  hole  is  bored  into  the 
earth,  it  costs  almost  nothing 
to  produce  the  gas.  The 
main  expense  is  the  cost  of 
the  pipes  through  which  it 
passes. 

Forme  rIyPennsylvaniawas 
the  chief  iron-producing  state, 
havingbothcoal  ,,  j^^ 
and    iron    ore;   ^j  Th^takt 
but  some  years  Superior 
an  oil  well  nndar  ago       explorers   '"""<=' 

discovered  enormous  beds  of 
iron  ore  near  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  some  places  the  ore 
is  so  soft  that,  like  gravel,  it  can  be  dug  out 
with  steam  shovels,  and  very  often  it  is  so 
near  the  surface  that  the  mines  are  open 
pits.  In  other  places  the  mining  is  done 
underground.  That  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, at  IsHFBHlNQ,  in  northern  Michigan 
(Fig.  144). 

This  Lake  Superior  district  is   now  the 
leading  iron-produoiug  oentec  <5<.  \.W  ->««:t-^^ 
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It  includes  parts  of  three  statea — Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, — the  most  inipor- 
taut  heing  Iklinnesota,  —  (Fig-  270),  and 
the  least  important  Wisconsin.  Tliese 
three  states  together  produce  siity-two 
times  as  much  iron  ore  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  four-fifths 
of  all  the  iron  ore  of  the  coun- 
try. The  enormous  develop- 
ment of  mining  in  this  region 
has  caused  numerous  towns 
and  cities  to  grow  up  here. 

It    is    a    very    unfortunate 
(S)  nTif/fheore  fact   that   there 

mutt  be  triin»-       Jg  ^q  g(j^I  Jp  (.(jig 

/ronwhat  >ron    district. 

poru  For  in  order  that 

the   ore  may  \k  reduced  to 

tlie   metal,  either  coal   must 

be  carried  to  the  iron  mines, 

or  else  the  ore  must  be  moved 

to    the    coal    regions.      The 

latter  has  proved  the  cheaper. 

Accordingly,     hundreds     of 

boats  sail  every  year  from  the  lake  ports  of 

DvLvta,  Sui'BBtOR,  Ashland,  and  Mak- 

QUKTTK,   loaded    with   ore   for  the   manu- 

facturiug  centers  along  the  lakes. 

Fortunately  the  iron  deposits  are  located 
{8)  ffoip  ii  i$  ^^'^^  waterways.  If  it  were 
lond-id,  aiui  necessary  to  haul  the  heavy 
tchere  lent  (,j.g  ^  j^j^g    jigt,^[jce   by   rail, 


the  expense  might  be  so  great  as  seriously 
to  check  its  production.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  ore  is  miued,  loaded  upon  cars,  and 
sent  over  short  lines  of  railway  to  the  lake 
shore. 


Great  ore  docks  (Fig,  145),  or  piers,  reachiig 
out  into  deep  naler,  have  been  built  to  hold  the  on. 
Itailiray  tracks  are  laid  upon  tbe  docks,  and  tba 
trains  run  out  upon  tlicm  to  dump  their  contenli 
quickly  into  bins.  On  a  single  pier  there  are  MOM 
of  bins,  wliich  together  hold  enough  ore  to  fill 
several  large  vessels.  When  a  Teasel  is  to  be  loaded, 
it  comes  up  to  tbe  pier;  tben  a  door  at  th«  botton 
of  a  bin  is  opened,  allowing  hundreds  of  tons  of  on 
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de  out.  After  thin,  the  nttxt  bin  id  eniptje<l, 
n  thu  way  the  Teasel  in  filled  in  a  few  hours. 

J  the  ore  must  reach  a  point  where  coal 
isily  obtainei:!,  it  is  taken  to  such  lake 
}  as  Ce  icAoo,  Detroit,  Tolbi>o, 
yBLAND,  and  iiuFFALc).  Notice  how 
I  to  these  cities  tlie  coal  beds  extend 
'.  268).  From  the  lake  ]>ort«  the  ore  is 
oarried  by  rail  to  PirraBUBQU,  as  well 


I  many  other  places  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields. 

qother  met^il  found  in  the  Central 
n  is  copper,  wliich  is  valuable  in  many 
ffKtn  ways.  It  is  one  of  tlio  metaU 
ttt^  used  to  make  bronze,  and  also 
brass  j  but  of  late  years  a  new 
Bven  greater  demand  for  this  mi:-tul  hiis 
ID.  Electricity  passes  through  copper 
1  easily  than  through  other  common 
lis;  copper  is,  therefore,  tlie  best 
jrial  for  trolley  wires,  for  the  wire  of 
•distance  telephones,  and  for  wire  used 


in  electric  lighting.  Since  the  use  of 
electricity  is  rapidly  increasing,  there  ia  a 
growing  demand  for  copper. 

The  Indians  and  early  explorers  found 
pieces  of  copi)er  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  northern  Michigan.  Later  (2)  wheretbt 
it  was  discoveied  there  in  the  "re  it  found 
(mres  of  a  lava  rock,  and  between  the  grains 
of  a  pebble  beach  wliich  was  formed  in  the 
ancient  sea,  and  has  since 
hardened  into  rock.  These 
copper-bearing  rocks  are 
found  on  the  small  peninsula 
that  extends  into  Lake 
Superior  near  Houghton. 
Copper  minea  were  started 
there  long  ago,  antl  for  many 
years  that  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  coiiper-miiiing 
regions  of  the  world. 

Some  of  these  mines  are 
very  deep,  one  of  the  shafts 
reaching    to    a  o,  „„„^pp,^ 

depth    of    about    itvbtainetlfntm 

a  mile.     When  "';""■.'""' 

,  .      ,  tohere  tent 

the  ore  is  drawn 
to  the  surface,  it  is  found 
mixed  with  so  much  beach 
rock  and  lava,  that  it  must 
first  bo  cruslied  to  a  powder 
under  powerful  hammers,  or 
ttampt.  Then  water  is  run 
over  it,  in  order  to  carry 
away  the  hits  of  rock  and 
leave  the  heavier  particles  of 
copper.  Even  after  this,  some  foreign 
sul^tances  are  still  mixed  with  the  cojtper, 
and  these  must  bo  removed  before  the 
metal  is  fit  for  use.  In  order  to  remove 
t!iem,  the  copper  is  next  placed  in  a  large 
smeller  and  melted.  The  pure  copper  is 
allowed  tb  run  out  of  the  furnace  and  cool 
in  bars  to  be  sbipi<cd  away  (Fig.  14G). 
Among  the  foreign  substances  is  a  little 
silver,  wliich  is  carefully  saved. 

As  in  the  case  of  iron  ore,  the  copper  iB  shipped 
to  points  along  the  lakes,  and  elsewhere,  by  water 
and  by  ruL    Much  of  it  gues  to  the  metal  manufao- 
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tones  in  the  New  England  cities  (p.  43).  Name 
some  goods  that  must  be  shipped  into  this  section  in- 
stead of  away  from  it.    Why  ? 

The  largest  of  the  copper  mines  are  near  together, 
and  so  many  men  are  employed  in  obtaining  the 

ore,  and  in  getting  out  the  pure 
(4)  Population  j^^^g^]^  that  large  towns  have  grown 
aepenaent  on  ,%  .  T»r'j.i_'  r 

these  mines  ^P  ^^^^  mmes.     Within  a  few 

miles  of  the  most  important  mines 
are  several  towns,  the  largest  being  Calumet. 
Many  of  these  persons  are  miners  and  families  of 
miners ;  but  there  must,  of  course,  l>e  storekeepers, 
physicians,  teachers,  ministers,  etc. ;  and  they  all 
depend  for  a  living  upon  the  precious  copper  buried 
far  beneath  the  surface. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  building  stones  in   the 
Central   States.     Among  these   are 

inA  ^MtT"       sandstone  and  limestone,  which  are 
^  shipped  in  all  directions  for  building 

(1)  Building  purposes.  Limestone  is  also  used 
stones,  sand,         f      .  ,. .  ^     .  ,  . 

and  day  ^^   ^""^^   smelting  and    in    making 

Portland  cement.  In  addition,  there 
are  slates  and  granites  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
sections,  as  there  are  in  New  England  (p.  36). 

Several  states  produce  much  sand,  which  is 
melted  and  made  into  window  glass,  bottles,  and 
other  objects.  Clay  of  various  kinds,  used  in  making 
brick,  tiles,  or  pottery  is  abundant  in  all  the  states. 

Lead  and  zinc,  two  other  metals  found  in  the 
Central  States,  occur  in  pockets  and  little  veins  in 

layers  of  limestone.     The  ores  are 

d  M  ^^^*  '^'°®*^  ^^  many  places,  as  at  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  then  sent  to  furnaces,  where 
the  pure  metals  are  separated  from  the  ore.  A 
large  part  of  our  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  is  obtained 
from  Missouri.  What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  these 
metals?  Of  what  use  should  you  think  this  lead 
was  to  the  early  pioneers  ? 

Gold  and  lignite  are  mined  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  South  Dakota. 

Much  salt  is  obtained  in  the  Central  States, 
especially  in  Michigan.  This  state  produces  more 
(%\  S  It  ^^  than  any  other  in  the  Union, 

New  York  ranking  second,  Ohio 
third,  and  Kansas  fourth. 


Xannfactiiring 


The  abundance  of  coal,  gas,  and  water 
power,   together   with   raw   materials,  hiis 

led  to   very  extensive   manu- 
facturing in  the  Central  States. 
Great  quantities  of  corn  are  consumed  in 
making    corn    meal,    hominy, 
1.  Hannfac-       starch,   and   breakfast   foods ; 

and    some    is    also    used 


m 


tores  from 
agrlcultiiiml 

prodocu  distilleries    (p.    96).      There 


are  many  flour  mills  where  wheat  is  made 
into  flour;  large  quantities  of  oats  aro 
made  into  oatmeal;  and  much  barlej  it 
consumed  in  the  breweries.  Canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  extensively  oarqa^ 
on  at  many  places,  and  the  making  of  flOglif . 
from  the  sugar  beet  has  come  to  be  of  gMJH 
importance. 

The  ranches  in  the  arid  section,  as  wsB 
as  the  farms  in  general,  supply  ayiim^h 
from  which  meat,  lard,  soap,  and  various 
other  products  are  made  in  several  of  tba 
large  cities.  The  hides  of  these  animals  are 
made  into  shoes,  gloves,  traveling  bags,  and 
other  articles,  while  the  wool  is  manufac- 
tured into  clothing.  Cotton  is  brought 
from  the  South  to  be  made  into  cotton 
goods.  Much  butter  and  cheese  is  made  in 
every  state. 

Near  the  forests,  both  along  the  streams 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  and  ^  ■aaofse- 
other  articles  of  wood  is  an  im-  tares  from  for- 
portant  industry.  On  many  ••*P«^"«*« 
of  the  rivers  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  where  there  is  abundant  water 
power,  there  are  sawmills,  furniture  fac- 
tories, and  planing  mills.  Some  of  the  most 
important  are  located  in  OsHKOSU  in  Wis- 
consin, and  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  and 
Grand  Rapids  in  Michigan.  School 
desks,  office  desks,  chairs,  tables,  and  other 
kinds  of  furniture  are  made  at  Grand 
Rapids,  which  city  is  especially  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Chicago 
manufactures  furniture  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  crude  oil  is  made  into  many  prod- 
ucts, as  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Name  some  of  these  products 

yP'  *^^)'  toret  from  miB- 

The  manufacture  of  iron  ore  eai  products 
into  iron  and  steel  goods  oo-  (1)  Man^fae• 
cupies  an  enormous  number  of  ^^^^  ^^ 
men  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns.     The  manufacture  of  copper  goods 
is  another  extensive  industry,  and  many 
products  are  made   from  lead   and    zino. 
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I  manufacturing  in  the  Central  States 
.te  as  important  as  in  the  states  along 
Atlantic   coast,   and    the    industry   is 
ly  growing  (Fig.  147). 
Lch  of  the  deep  soil  kft  in  the  prairie 
t  by  the  glacier  is  a  clay  which  is  use- 
i^j^^j^      ful     in    the    manufacture    of 
•omeiay   hricks.     As   in  other  sections 
'**'"™     of  the  country  (p.  59),  there 
nany  brickyards,  especially  near  the 
cities.     From  this  same 
of     clay,     flowerpots, 
pipes,  and  other  articles 
made.      During    recent 
t  when  drainage  of  farm 
has  become  common,  the 
ifocture  of  tile  for  thut 
366  has  developed   into 
sat  industry.      Many  a 
.  town  has  a  tile  factory. 


rery  high  gnde  of  pottery, 
I  aa  Rookwood  ware,  is  nian- 
ited  in  Cincissati.  The 
f  clny  is  needed  for  this,  and 
4  b«  brought  from  a  distance. 
Int  itep  in  inakiiig  a  vase  is 
t  a  lump  of  clay  bo  that  it 
asily  be  molded.  Then  it  ia 
I  npon  a  potter's  wheel,  where 
rfairled  rapidly  around  while 
a  molds  it  with  his  hands. 
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Id  a  v«ry  few  mlontM  h«  changes 
the  shapeless  lump  into  a  deticat«lj 
formed  ra««.  It  most  then  be 
baked,  and  aft«r  the  baking,  flowers 
or  other  ornaments  may  be  painted 
upon  it.  The  surface  is  finally 
covered  with  a  gubstance  which, 
when  baked,  produces  a  glaie.  One 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Rookwood 
is  the  peculiar  color  of  the 
glaze,  which  is  a  dark  or  yellowish 
brown. 

In  Missouri,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  and  otiier  states 
of  this  section,  Portland  ce- 
ment is  made  from  limestone. 
.tiBDay«.D,OMo,      Pennsylvania  produces   most 
cement,    but  several    of    the 
states  produce  lai^e  amounts. 
The  handling  of  so  many  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  products  leads  to  exten- 
sive commerce.    The  tranapor-  Tiansporta- 
tation  of  bulky  goods,  such  as  tton  of  {ocd* 
ores,  coal,  and  wheat,  is  particularly  impor- 
tant  where   the  coal  and   iron  ore  are  so 
widely  separated,  and  where  far  more  wheat 
is  raised  than  can  be  consumed. 

The  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes  in 
bringing  the  ores  to  the  coal  and  the  wheat 


Fia.  US.  —  The  "Soo"  Canal.  Boats  going  west  pass  tbroogh  tbe  canal  on 
the  Tight ;  those  going  east  pass  throngh  tbe  oanal  m  tha  ittU  la  the 
T«i]r  tiont  of  Um  ^otan  is  Uw  fate  ol  a  look. 
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to  the  EHBtern  markets  is  evident.  From 
Duluth  to  Buffalo  there  is  only  one  place 
where  navigation  is  interfered  vi-ith.  That 
is  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  into  Lake 
Huron,  where  there  are  some  rapids.  Here 
a  broad  catml,  large  enough  for  the  great 
lake  vesselfi,  has  been  dug.  It  is  called  the 
Soo  Canal  (Fig.  148;,  after  tlie  city  Sault 
Ste.  Makie,  located  at  this  point. 

The  M iiswiasippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  riv- 
ers, with  many  smaller  tributariits,  drain 
almost  the  entire  area  of  the  (!enlnil  States. 
Which  parts  are  not  in  the  Mississipiii  River 
drainage  area?  'ITic  three  rivers  named,  as 
well  as  many  smaller  ones,  are  navigable. 
Tims  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivi-is  to- 
gether afford  luliniralile  water  transporta- 
tion for  goods  in  all  directions. 

Railroads  have  been  very  easily  built  in 
this  level  country,  and  they  connect  these 
two  vast  water  ways  at  many  points.  .Most 
of  the  great  niilroad  sjTitenis  that  ei'<iss  the 
continent  from  east  to  west  jkiss  through 
either  Chicago  or  St.  Lonis. 

Since  the  Central  States  have  no  ocean 
coast,  we  naturally  tind  the  principal  cities 
Principal  cities  along  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  the 
,«l0Dg  the  Great  three  groat  rivers,  where  it  is 
I^l"'  possible  Ui  shij)  gooils  by  water. 

Let  us  first  consider  those  along  the  Great 
Lakes. 

At  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior 
there  is  a  line  harbor,  one  side  being  in 
1.  DDluthind  Minnesota,  the  oilier  in  Wis- 
SupeiiM  cousin.     Ui)on  this  harlwr  are 

two  cities,  DCLUTit  and  HuPHKicit,  whioli 
together  have  a  popnlatinn  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand.  TJie  chief  products  of 
this  vicinity  are  iron,  Ininlmr,  and  wheat, 
which  are  shipped  eastward  in  immense 
quantities  from  these  two  ports.  Owing  to 
the  nearncsiiof  these  cities  to  the  Minnesota 
and  Dakota  wheat  llelds,  there  are  enormous 
elevators  for  storing  grain,  and  flour  mills 
for  grinding  it  into  flour. 

Gootia  are  sliipped  to  tills  point  ns  well  as  from 
it,  for  tlic  people  in  tlii!i  w>dit>n  must  ik>|H;ii<l  upon 
other  people  for  their  farmiug  impkriieutH,  clotlilcig, 


varionH  kinds  of  food,  fnmituie,  and  eoal.  Tboe 
goods  are  brought  cheaply,  because  the  vesvU  cann- 
ing ore,  wlieat,  and  lumber  eastward  luiut  haTe  * 
cargo  to  bring  back.  Explain  how  the  producu  of 
this  region  help  to  make  Buffalo,  Montreal,  and  New 
York  important,  and  to  keep  the  tnilla  and  factories 
of  New  England  busy. 

Locate  Cliicago.     At  this  point  the  small 
Chicago   River    empties    into  %,  cucaca 
Lake    Michigan    (Fig.    149),   (d  nuu^a    J 
forming    a    small    harbor,   on  Uaangioii 
which  a  fort  was  located  in  early  timea. 

The  harlior  itself  was  formed  thousands  of  jmn 
ngo,  while  the  Great  Glacier  was  nieltitig  away.  At 
tliiit  time,  the  ice  sheet  lay  across  Lake  Michigan 
forming  a  liiige  dam  which  prevent«d  the  water  fnn 


Fill  140.  —  SbippinK  on  the  Cblrajn  R<v(ir.  ThiswaiAi 
RrHi  fHirt  iti  ChicaKci,  but  nnw  br«akwatcn  built  «n 
iiilo  tlie  lake  mnke  »  Isrgi^  liarbor. 

flowing;  int«  T.iike  Huron,  and  through  the  St  Iav- 
ipiu-e  Itiver  to  1\h:  sea.  as  it  now  does.  TliiB  forced 
the  water  to  liiid  itn  outlet  southward,  past  the  pm- 
ent  situ  of  <.'hieu;;n,  into  the  Illinois  River,  and 
thence,  by  nny  iif  the  AlissisHippi,  into  the  Golf  of 
the  wash  of  thia  water  tliat  dug  oal 


thei 


lall  h 


As  the  West  developed,  this  site  prored 
to  be  a  most  favorable  one  ;  for  wheoever 
a  railway  was  built  from  the  po  j(fro,„a^ 
East  to  the  Northwest,  it  was  <tfthU*Ue 
necessary  foi-  it  to  pass  around  the  soutbeni 
end  of  I-ake  Michigan.  As  the  city  grew 
in  si/.e,  other  railways  were  built  to  it  bt- 
cause  it  was  large  ;  and  now  they  approncli 
it  from  the  e^tst,  west,  north,  and  south 
(Fig.  150).  Thus  Chicago  has  become  ■ 
great  railway  center. 
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city  is  bh  important  ebipping  point 
■in,  because  it  lies  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
roductive  grain  region  in  tbe  world. 


Flo.  ISU.  —  Map  Kbuwiiig  tbe 


Use  within  e»sy  reach  of  extensive 
aids,  while  lumber  and  iron  ore  are 
■  brought  to  it  by  boat.  These  facta 
aused  Chicago  to  have  a  wonderful 


growth.  In  the  year  1840,  there  were  but 
4470  inhabitants;  in  1870,  300,000;  in 
1910,  2,185,283;  and  now  it  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  size  in  the 
New  World.  It  has 
long  since  outgrown  its 
small  natural  harbor, 
and  a  niucli  larger  one 
has  been  made  by  build- 
ing long  breakwaters 
out  into  the  lake. 

Chicago  is  not  only  a 
great  gniin  market,  but 
also     the   -,,,,, 

most      im-    ir„ja„drelaUd 

p  o  r  t  a  n  t  inrfuwrtM 
meat  market  in  the 
world.  All  the  grazing 
states  of  the  West  ship 
stock  to  this  point,  and 
in  the  city  itself  nearly 
_^_-t-!  "■  square  mile  is  taken 
\]ff^  .     '         up  by  the  Union  Stock 

^"-  -^  — J  Yards  (Fig.  151).  In 
these  are  large  sheds  for 
the  various  kinds  of 
stock,  pens  with  high 
fences,  and  troughs  for 
food  and  water  (Fig. 
152).  Train  loads  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  slieep 
are  unloaded  here  every 
day.  The  work  em- 
ploys about  thirty  thou- 
/sand  men. 
The  packing  houses 
send  out  a  number  of 
products.  By  far  the 
most  important  is  meat, 

Ifw* „         for  most  of  the  cities  of 
HV\    ■""""  the   East  are  furnished 

with  freah  meat  from 
d  MiJwa^u.,  Chicago  and  other  West- 

ern cities.  Both  live 
cattle  and  fresh  meat  are  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe  also.  It  may  be 
several  weeks  after  the  meat  is  prepared 
for  food  before  it  reaches  the  taJaV^  \  -^^ 
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all  this  time  it  ia  kept  fresh  by  the  use  of 
ice.  Special  refrigerator  cars  are  built  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  it. 

Besides  the  meat  Unit  ia  sold  fresh,  a  great 
deal  is  cainied.      The  fat  of  tlie  Ijo^t  is  riiudc 


There   are  many  corapanies  engaged  in 

the  making  ot  iron  and  uteel  goods  ;  one  ol 
them  alone,  the  Illinois  Steel   (4)  other 
Company,  einploys  ten   thou-   "iu;.ty«t(uriii5 
wiiiid    men.      An  enormous   amount   of  fut- 


into  lard,  and  not  a  little  beef  fat  is 
into  imitation  butter,  called  oleomargarine. 
Many  of  the  bones  are  burned  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  (p.  76)  ;  and  the 
horna  and  hoofs  are  ot  use  in 
making  gelatine  and  glue. 
The  hides  are  made  into  shoes, 
gloves,  harnesses,  and  other 
leather  goods.  Nothing  is 
wasted  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness i  even  tlie  bristles  of  the 
liog  are  saved  and  made  into 
brushes ;  and  tlie  hair  from 
the  hides  of  catllo  is  valuable 
in  making  jiliistcr. 

It  is  from  the  Western 
packing  houses  that  the  shoe 
factories  of  Lynn,  Haverhill, 
Brockton,  and  other  cities  are 
supplied  with  mueh  of  their 
leather.  The  hides,  however, 
must  first  be  sent  to  tanneries. 
One  of  the  principal  places  for 
tanneries  ia  Milwaukee,  which  obtains 
tannic  acid  from  the  bark  of  the  hemlock 
tree  that  grows  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin. 


niture  ia  made,  and  the  manufacture  o[ 
farming  implements  is  also  very  extenuve. 
Chicago  is  the  home  of  the  National  Hu> 
vester  Company,  which  controls  the 


facture  of  farming  implements  in  mcst 
parts  of  the  country.  A  single  one  of  its 
plants  sends  out  about  three  hundred  tboo* 
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farm  machines  every  year.  The  Pull- 
Car   Works    made    as  many  as   ten 

i&nd  freight  cars  in  one  year,  besides 

al  hundred  Pullman  and  passenger 
As  in  New  York  (p.  63)  and  otlier 
cities,  the  making  of  clottiing  is  one 

A  most  important  industries.  These 
It  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  maniifactur- 
this  great  city  where  there  are  thou- 
rf  factories. 

otlier  very  large  cities,  Chicago  has 
lifEculty  in  providing  transportation 
^oria-  ^°^'  ^^^  people  of  the  city. 
-mn»ti«  Street  cars  are  one  important 
and    many   ateam    railways    carry 


(8)  Sdvcation 


igen  to  and  from  the  heart  of  the 
There  are  elevated  railways  (Fig. 
^•Iso,  as  in  New  York,  and  under- 
id  n»da,  as  welt.  But  unlike  New 
,  the  underground  roads  are  used 
Y  for  hauling  freight. 

fUbmr  great  difficulty  has  been  the  proper  care 
sewage  of  the  city.  For  a  loag  time  it  waa 
I  into  Lake  Michigan ;  but  as  the  drinking 
was  taken  from  the  lake,  this  became  very 
•ova  to  the  health  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
it  awaj,  an  immeiue  drainage  canal  has  been 
Hg.  IfiO),  connecting  Luke  Michigan  with  the 
I  River,  and  thua  setting  the  current  toward 


the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  drain- 
^e  canal,  which  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for  boats, 
may  in  time  develop  into  a  ship  canal.  In  that 
case,  large  ships  may  reach  Chicago  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  as  they  now  do  from  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  What  effect  would  this  hav6  upon  the 
city? 

Chicago  has  an  excellent  system  of  edu- 
ctition,  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  univer- 
sity, mid  hundreds  of  buildings 
are  given  up  to  this  work 
alone.  The  chief  educational  institution  is 
the  Univeraity  of  Chicago,  which,  although 
established  as  receutly  as  1890,  now  has 
more  students  than  some  of  the  older  uni- 
versities of  the  East.  At  Evakston  is 
the  Northwestern  University ; 
and  at  Champaign  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  rapidly 
growing  of  the  state  uni- 
versities. 

Other  large  cities  along  the 
lakes  are  engaged  in  many  of 
the  same  indus-  ,.  wi^,ukt» 
tries  as  Chicago.  sadKaetae 
Milwaukee  (Fig.  150),  the 
largest  city  in  Wisconsin,  deals 
extensively  in  grain,  lumber, 
and  leather,  packs  much  pork, 
and  manufactures  a  great  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  machinery. 
Its  tanneries  and  immense 
breweries  have  already  been 
mentioned  (pp.  98  and  110). 
Locate  ItACiNE,  %  smaller  but 
important  lake  port. 

Detroit  (Fig.  154),  the  largest  city  in 
Michigan,  is  also  on  the  Great  Lakes  water 
route.  The  name  is  a  French  4.  Detroit  and 
word  for  ttrait.  Why  is  that  AnnAibor 
name  suitable  here?  All  vessels  going  east 
or  west  must  pass  this  city,  and  some 
railroads  cosnecting  the  East  and  the  West 
either  cross  the  strait  at  Detroit  or  pass 
under  it  by  a  tunnel.  Being  at  the  crossing 
of  important  railway  and  steamship  lines, 
Detroit  has  become  a  great  shipping  and 
manufacturing  center.     It  deals  in  grain. 


le  point  known  as 
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The    largest    city    on    the 
rivers,  corresponding  to  Chi-  cities 
cago  on  the  lakes,  is  St.  Loiris,  '*'"  "' 


wool,  pork,  and  ores  from  the  Weat,  and 
makes  iron  and  steel  goods. 

Not  far  away,  at  Anx  Arbor,  is  the 
University  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  liirgest  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  In 
fact,  state  universities 
are  established  in  most  of 
the  Central,  Southern, 
and  Western  States. 
Some  are  located  at  the 
state  capitals :  for  in- 
stance, the  University  of 
Ohio  is  at  Columbus,  the 
University  of  AVisoonsin 
at  Madison,  and  tbc  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln.  Others,  like 
the  universities  of  Il- 
linois, Missouri,  and 
Michigan,  are  located  at 
other  places  than  the 
capital.  If  there  is  one 
in  your8tate,whereisit? 

On  the  lake  shore  in 
Ohio  the  chief  cities  are 
6.  Clerelana  TOLKDO  and 
and  Toledo  CLEVELAND 

(Fig,  154).  The  former 
has  extensive  flour  mills 
and  iron  manufactories; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  a 
much  hirgfr  city,  being 
even  larger  than  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit,  or  Iluffalo, 
has  an  important  trade 
in  grain,  lumber,  and 
ors.  The  situation  of 
Cleveland  near  the  ooul 
and  petroleum  licMs  h;is 
led  to  extensive  nianu- 
faeturing  of  niaeliiuery, 
furniture,  an<l  other 
good.s.     Mueli  petroleum 

is  refined  here,  and  the  building  of  ships  I  the  fourth  in  size  among  our  cities  (Fig. 
for   the   lake   comuiercu    is    an    important     157).     It  has  a  very  favorable   i.  st  Lav* 
industry.  {  position   in  the  center  of  the   (i>  julooaitM 
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issippi  Valley,  on  the  Mississippi 
r,  near  the  moiitlia  of  its  two  laifjest 
taries.  The  railway  bridges  across  the 
LSKippi  at  this  point  have  also  had  great 
3nce  on  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  is 
iportant  sliippiug  point  both  by  water 
by  rail. 


Inay  liridue  lu-i 


ke  Chicago,  St.  Louis  is  one  of  our 
ing  inarktits  for  grain  and  live  stock ; 
tlndui-  but,  being  so  far  south,  it 
handles  Sou  tlierii  products  also, 
ciallr  cotton  and  tobacco,  besides  this, 
a  great  manufacturing  center.  It  nian- 
tures  imnieusu  quantities  of  tobacco, 
,  flour,  clothing,  iron,  steel  goods,  and 


is  the  greatest  manufacturing  center  of  boots 
and  slioes  in  the  United  States. 

At  one  time  Cliicago  and  St.  Louis  were 
almost  the  only  noted  markets  for  grain 
and  live  stock  in  the  West;  g.  st. Paniud 
but  in  later  years  several  other  Minneapolis 
cities  have  become  ]iroiiiinent.  Two  of  these 
are  the  "twin  cities," 
MiXNEAPOUs  and  St. 
Pai'l  (Fig.  L57).  both 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  latter,  tlie  capital 
of  Minnesota,  is  a  trade 
center.  Kioni  it  the 
prodni^ts  of  the  West 
are  sent  east  and  south, 
while  farm  implements, 
furniture,  clothing,  and 
other  articles  are  dis- 
tributed among  the 
Buialler  towns  round 
about. 

MrNNEAi'OLrs,  only 
ten  miles  distant,  is 
sitiutted  at  tlie  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  whicli  furnish  splendid 
water  power  (Fig.  158).  Its  Iocali<Hi  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  wheat  region,  together 
with  its  water  power,  lias  caused  Minne- 
ajiolis  tti  become  the  leading  flour-pnxluc- 
iug  center  of  America.  In  tlm  city  are 
many  sawmills,  grain  elevators,  and  Hour 
milU. 
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One  of  these  flour  milli, 
belonging  to  the  Pilbbury- 
Washburn  Company,  ia  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Steam  shoTels  scoop  the  grain 
from  the  traiua  very  rapidly, 
emptyingacarof  750  buaheU 
in  eighteen  or  nineteen  min- 
utes. AUstraw, useless  seeds, 
sticks,  etc.,  are  first  separated 
from  the  grain;  then  it  passes 
through  different  machines 
until  the  pure  flour  is  pro- 
duced. During  this  process  it  is 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing twelve  different  times,  be- 
ing carried  up  by  rapidly  mov- 
ing belts  having  many  sioall 
buckets,  or  pockets,  attached. 

Just  inside  the  hnsk  of  a 
wheat  grain  is  the  keriiel,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the 
wheat.  The  husk  is  removed 
by  machinery,  and  sold  for 
bran  and  shorts,  and  the  cen- 
ter, called  the  heart,  or  germ. 
is  made  into  breakfast  food. 
The  other  portion  is  ground 
into  flour,  poured  into  sacks 
and  barrels  by  machinery, 
and  then  sent  sliding  down 
a  chute  into  the  cars  which 
stand  near  by.  This  one  milt 
has  ground  as  much  as  61,000 
barrels  of  flour  in  one  day. 
One  year  the  daily  output  of 
five  mills  was  about  36,000 
barrels. 

Smaller  citiea  on  the 
Miitsissippi  River  water- 
S,  OtberciOM  way,  be- 
on  ths  MiiaU-  tween  Min- 
"PP  n  e  a  p  o  1  i  B 

and  St.  Louis,  are  Wi- 
nona, in  Minnesota;  La 
Chosse,  in  Wiaconain ; 
DUBUQUB  and  Davenport,  in  Iowa  ;  and 
QuiNCY,  in  Illinois.     Find  each.     Each  is 
important  either  for  lumber,  grain,  or  farm- 
ing implements,  or  for  all  three  combined. 

The  leading  cities  on  the  Missouri  River 
4.  citiMOB  ^"^  Kansas  City  (Fig.  157), 
and  B«ar  tk*  in  western  M  issouri,  and 
Ohaha,  in  Nebraska.     Each 
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is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  farming  couotry, 
which  produces  much  grain.  Each  is  also 
a  market  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horees 
raised  near  by  and  in  the  arid  region  farther 
west.  Being  so  near  the  ranch  country,  the 
meat-packing  industries  in  both  of  theae 
cities  are  gaining  rapidly  each  year.  Note 
that  there  is  also  a  Kansas  City  in  ~ 
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On   the  river  above    Kansas  City  ia  St. 
Joseph,  in  Missouri ;   and  below  it  is  Jkk- 
FBRSON   City,    the   capital   of    that   stale. 
Farther  west,  in  Kansas,  are  Toi'eka,  tlio 
capital,  and  Wichita.    Southwest  of  Omaha 
is  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Nebraska;  and 
across    the    river,   in    Iowa,    is    Council 
Bluffs,    a    very    active    trading    center. 
Several   cities  northwest  of  this  point  are 
chiefiy  important  as   trade  centers.     Kind 
some   of   them    on    the    map. 
Locate     Des     Moin  bs,     the    I 
capital    and    largest    city    of 
Iowa.     Of  what  advantafje  is 
ita  central  position  in  a  level 
farming  country. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wheel- 
1.  citiH  in  the  ing,  on  the  upper 
OiitoV«iier  Ohio,  owe  their 
importance  largely  to  coal  and 
iron,  and  to  tlie  fact  tliat  river 
boats  can  reach  them.  Fiirther 
down  the  river  is  Cincinnati 
<^Fig.  154),  the  largest  river 
port  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
a  busy  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing center  (Fig.  159). 
Besides  pottery  (p.  107),  this 
city  manufactures  large  quan- 
tities of  iron,  machinery,  and 
clothing.  Across  the  river, 
in  Kentucky,  ore  Coyinoton 


and  Newport  (Fig. 
154),  botli  almost  a  part 
of  Cincinnati,  as  Jersey 
City  is  almost  a  part  of 
New  York. 

Fartlier  north  and 
east,  in  Ohio,  are  Day- 
ton and  Springfibld, 
both  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  farm 
machinery.  Dayton, 
like  Pullman  in  Chi- 
cago, makes  a  large 
number  of  cars,  and  is 
engaged  iu  manufactur- 
ing of  many  kinds.  CoLtiMBUS,  the  capital 
of  Ohio,  is  an  important  trade  center,  and 
manufactures  many  carriages  and  wagons. 
Wliy  should  farm  machinery,  carriages,  and 
wagons  he  manufactured  in  so  many  of 
these  cities?  ^ 

Down  the  river,  below  Cincinnati,  is 
LooisviLLB,  the  largest  city  in  Kentucky. 
There  are  rapids  in  the  Oliio  at  this  point, 
but  a  canal   leads   around  them.     Besides 
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being  a  center  for  tobacco,  like  Richmond 
and  St.  Louis,  Louisville  manufactures  iron 
goods,  farming  implements,  flour,  and 
leather  goods.     It  is  also  a  railway  center. 

EvANSViLLE,  the  largest  river  port  in 
Indiana,  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  machinery,  and  leather 
goods.  Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  me- 
tropolis of  Indiana,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  farming  district.  Like  Columbus, 
it  is  a  railway  and  trade  center,  and  handles 
much  grain,  lumber,  furniture,  and  many 
farming  implements.  .    .^ 

1.  To  wliat  extent  is  the  land  level  in  the  Central 
States?  2.  What  about  forests  and  bowlders  there? 
_     .  3.  Describe  the  temperature,  giving 

^      ..  reasons  for  the  extremes.     What  is 

^  meant  by  a  continental  climate  ?   By 

an  equable  climate?  4.  What  about  the  rainfall? 
5.  State  the  imjx)rtance  of  agriculture.  Describe  the 
farm  in  central  Ohio,  and  the  farm  life.  0.  To  what 
extent  is  Indian  com  raised  in  these  states  ?  7.  How 
is  it  cultivated  and  harvested?  8.  Wliat  are  its 
uses?  9.  How  extensively  is  wheat  produced,  and 
in  what  sections?  10.  Describe  wheat  raising  on 
the  large  farm  mentioned.  11.  What  cities  have 
been  much  influenced  in  growth  by  the  wheat  raised 
in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North?  Why? 
12.  What  fruits  are  grown,  and  where?  13.  What 
vegetables?  14.  Where  is  tobacco  raised?  15.  What 
are  the  principal  domestic  animals  raised,  and  where? 
16.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  fine  stock  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  caverns  there  ?  17.  Name  other  im- 
portant farm  products  east  of  the  arid  lands.  18. 
What  is  meant  by  the  Great  Plains,  and  what  is 
their  extent  ?  19.  How  is  irrigation  carried  on,  and 
what  are  the  products  of  the  irrigated  farms? 
20.  Tell  about  ranching;  its  extent;  how  it  is  car- 
ried on  ;  and  a  ranchman's  life.  21.  What  is  the 
extent  of  forests  in  these  states,  and  what  kind  of 
trees  are  there  ?  22.  Describe  the  method  of  luml)er- 
ing,  and  name  the  centers  of  the  industry.  23.  What 
about  fishing  in  these  states?  24.  Where  are  the 
coal  mines,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  coal?  Where 
are  oil  and  gas  found  ?  25.  W'hy  is  gas  an  espe- 
cially cheap  fuel?  20.  Locate  the  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  district,  and  tell  about  its  importance. 
27.  W^hy  must  the  ore  be  taken  elsewhere  to  be 
smelted,  and  from  what  ports  ?  28.  How  is  the  ore 
loaded  on  to  the  vessels,  and  where  is  it  taken  ? 
29.  What  are  the  uses  of  copper  ?  30.  Where  is  cop- 
per ore  found?  31.  How  is  the  copper  obtained 
from  the  ore,  and  where  is  it  sent?  32.  How 
have  the  copper  mines  influenced  settlement? 
SS,  What   about   huildiDg  stones  in  these  states? 


34.  Name  other  mineral  prodacts,  and  tell  where 
found.  35.  What  are  the  leading  kinds  of 
manufacturing  from  the  agricultural  products? 
36.  Name  the  principal  kinds  of  manufacturing 
from  forest  products,  and  the  chief  cities  en- 
gaged in  them.  37.  What  about  the  impo^ 
tauce  of  the  manufactures  from  oil?  From  ores? 
38.  What  about  manufactures  from  clay  and  lime- 
stone ?  39.  What  conditions  favor  the  transportation 
of  goods  ?  40.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities 
along  the  Great  Lakes.  41.  State  the  chief  fjicts 
about  Duluth  and  Superior.  42.  Outline  the  history 
of  the  region  about  Chicago.  State  the  advantages 
of  the  site  of  the  city.  43.  Give  an  account  of  meat 
packing  and  related  industries  there.  44.  What 
other  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  prominent  in  Chi* 
cago?  45.  What  means  of  transportation  are  pro- 
vided in  the  city  ?  46.  How  is  the  sewage  tdken 
care  of  ?    47.  What  about  education  in  this  vicinity? 

48.  Wliat  can  you  tell  about  Milwaukee  and  Racine? 

49.  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor?  50.  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  ?  51.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities 
along  the  great  rivers.  52.  For  what  is  St  Louis 
especially  important?  53.  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo- 
lis? 54.  Name  smaller  cities  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tell  of  their  imjwrtance.  55.  Locate  and 
tell  what  you  can  about  the  various  cities  along  and 
near  the  Missouri  River.  56.  State  the  principal 
facts  about  the  cities  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Ohio  (O.).    1.  Name  the  four  largest  cities  (Appen- 
dix, pp.  427-428).   State  the  advantages  of  each  loca- 
tion.    2.    What  other  cities  of  Ohio   |>     .       -. 
are  mentioned?     For  what  is  each   ^*      ^J^L 
important?    3.    Why  is  there  much  ^ 

manufacturing  in  this  state  ?    4.  What  other  indns- 
tries  are  mentioned  in  the  text?    5.  Examine  the 
maps  (Figs.  249-259)  in  order  to  see  what  crops  are 
especially  important  in  Ohio.     6.  In  what  ways  are 
the  cities  of  Ohio  dependent  upon  New  Orleans  and     | 
New  York?     I  low  are  the  latter  cities  dependent    | 
upon  those  in  Ohio  ?      7.  Of  what  service  to  Cleve-     | 
land   and   Toledo   is  the  Erie   Canal  ?    8.  Draw  a 
sketch  map  of  Ohio  like  that  of  Maine  (p.  47).    As 
you  study  each  state,  do  the  same. 

ludiarm  (Ind.).  9.  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  249- 
250),  to  see  what  crops  are  produced  in  Indiana. 
10.  What  minerals  are  found  here  ?  11.  Which  is  the 
largest  city?  For  what  noted?  12.  What  other 
cities  are  mentioned  ?  13.  What  are  the  industries 
of  Indiana  ?  14.  Of  what  importance  was  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  this  section  was  treeless  when 
discovered  ? 

Kentucky  (Ky.).  15.  Why  should  this  state  be 
better  adapted  to  tobacco  raising  than  Ohio?  16.  Of 
what  importance  is  the  limestone  of   Kentucky? 

17.  Where  are  most  of  the  cities?      Why  there? 

18.  What    products    are    mentioned    from    Ken- 
tucky ?    19.   Which  is  the  largest  city  ?    For  what 
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important?     20.   What    oilier    cities    are    men« 
tioned? 

lUinais  (HI.).  21.  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  249- 
259)  to  see  what  crops  are  especially  important. 
22.  Why  is  there  much  manufacturing  in  Dlinois  ? 
What  kinds  are  carried  on  ?  23.  Of  what  value  is 
the  lake  to  manufacturing?  24.  State  the  reasons 
why  Chicago  has  develo{)ed  so  greatly.  25.  What 
other  cities  are  mentioned  in  this  state  ?  For  what 
is  each  important  ?  26.  Which  of  the  four  states  so 
far  reviewed  is  the  largest  ?  Which  smallest  (Ap- 
pendix, pp.  425-426)? 

Michigan  (Mich,),  27.  What  lakes  does  this  state 
border?  Of  what  advantage  is  this?  28.  What 
disadvantage  can  you  see  in  the  fact  that  water 
separates  the  lower  from  the  upper  peninsula  of 
liichigan?  29.  Ice  stops  canal  traffic  in  winter. 
What  effect  must  this  have  ?  30.  Into  what  waters 
does  this  state  drain  ?  Contrast  this  drainage  with 
that  of  the  other  states.  31.  Where  are  most  of  the 
large  cities  ?  Why  there  ?  32.  For  what  is  each 
important?  33.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  location  of 
Detroit?  34.  What  are  the  important  products  of 
liichigan  ? 

Wisconsin  (Wis.),  85.  Which  is  the  largest  city 
in  this  state?  For  what  important?  36.  What 
3ther  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  text  ?  What  is  done 
In  each?  87.  Compare  Wisconsin  with  Michigan 
in  relief;  in  mineral  products;  in  crops;  in  the  size 
>f  cities.  88.  What  effect  must  the  lakes  have  upon 
ihe  climate  ?  Would  this  influence  be  greater  or  less 
bhan  in  Michigan?  Why?  39.  If  there  were  coal 
i)ed8  in  northern  Wisconsin,  what  effect  might  the 
M>al  have  upon  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  the  coal 
mining  of  Pennsylvania? 

Minnesota  (Minn.).  40.  Where  does  the  Missis- 
dppi  River  rise  ?  41.  What  oceans  receive  the 
triors  that  fall  upon  Minnesota?  Give  proof. 
12.  What  manufacturing  industries  are  carried  on 
in  this  state?  43.  What  crops  are  raised?  44. 
(^ame  the  three  largest  cities,  and  tell  how  each  is 
important.  45.  How  does  the  largest  compare  in 
lize  with  Boston?    With  Cincinnati  ? 

Iowa  (la.).  46.  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  249- 
259)  to  see  what  crops  are  raised  in  this. state. 
17*  What  other  important  industries  are  carried  on  ? 
I&  Name  the  largest  cities.  For  what  are  they 
acted  ?  49.  Much  com  is  raised  here ;  what  is  done 
with  it?    . 

Mtssouri  (Mo.).  50.  Examine  Figures  249-259 
to  see  how  the  crops  of  Missouri  differ  from  those  of 
Minnesota.  Why  this  difference  ?  51.  Why  are  so 
few  large  towns  found  in  the  southwestern  part? 
32.  Name  and  locate  the  two  largest  cities.  For 
vrhat  is  each  important  ?  53.  What  other  cities  are 
mentioned?    64.  Find  the  population  of  St.  Louis; 


compare  it  with  that  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston* 
55.  Give  five  reasons  for  its  great  size. 

Kansas  (Kan.).  56.  Why  are  the  cities  in  the 
eastern  part?  57.  What  are  the  industries  of  the 
West  ?  Why?  58.  What  are  the  leading  crops  in 
Kansas  (Figs.  249-259)?  What  other  industries 
are  important?  59.  Name  the  principal  cities. 
For  what  is  each  noted? 

Nebraska  (Neb.).  60.  How  do  the  industries  of 
Nebraska  compare  with  those  of  Kansas?  Why? 
61.  How  are  these  states  alike  in  regard  to  location 
of  cities?  62.  What  cities  in  Nebraska  are  men- 
tioned ?    63.  For  what  is  Omaha  noted  ? 

North  and  SotUh  Dakota  (N.D.  and  S.D.). 
64.  These  two  states  once  formed  the  territory  of 
Dakota.  Suggest  reasons  for  making  two  states  out 
of  the  one  territory.  65.  Compare  the  industries  of 
the  two  states  witli  those  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
66.  Look  at  the  corn  and  wheat  maps  (Figs.  249  and 
251)  to  see  where  most  wheat  and  com  are  produced. 
Is  North  Dakota  more  or  less  important  than  Kansas 
as  a  corn-producing  state?  Answer  the  same  for 
wheat.  Why  is  this  so?  67.  Of  what  advantage 
would  it  be  to  Fargo  if  a  deep  river  extended  from 
that  city  to  Duluth?  6a  How  do  the  Black  Hills 
increase  the  wealth  of  South  Dakota? 

69.  Which  state  is  the  largest  in  this  gproup  (Ap- 
pendix, pp.  425-426)?  Which  smallest?  Compare 
each  of  these  in  area  with  Pennsyl- 
vania;  with  Texas.  70.  Which  of  the  X^^^^*^^ 
Central  States  has  most  inhabitants  ^ 
(Appendix,  p.  425)  ?  Which  fewest  ?  Compare  each 
of  these  in  population  with  New  York ;  with  Texas. 
71.  Find  the  largest  ten  cities  (Appendix,  p.  426). 

1.  Find  how  much  earlier  in  the  fall  frosts  come 
in  Minneapolis  than  in  Memphis.  2.  How  do  farms 
that  you  have  seen  differ  from  the  ou^^^gHniia 
Ohio  farm  described  in  the  text?  ^^ 
3.  How  does  the  wind  often  help  ranch  cattle  to  ob- 
tain food  in  winter  ?  4.  What  are  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures that  cowboys  experience?  5.  Why  are 
coal  and  brick  especially  valuable  in  a  prairie  coun- 
try ?  6.  Visit  a  brickyard,  and  write  a  description 
of  brickmaking.  7.  See  how  long  a  list  you  can 
make  of  articles  manufactured  partly  or  wholly  out 
of  copper.  8.  Do  the  same  with  regard  to  lead. 
9.  How  are  the  advantages  of  the  location  of  Chicago 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Atlanta?  10.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  great  water  route  from  Duluth  to 
New  York  City,  and  put  in  the  leading  cities  located 
upon    it.      What    states    border    on    this    route? 

11.  Make  a  dra¥dng  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  include  the  leading  cities. 
What  states    do    these    rivers    border   or    cross? 

12.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  Central  States,  in- 
cluding the  priucipal  laks^^tv^^T^^vcA^^^hs^ 
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6.  Western  States 

impare  this  group  vith  each  of  the  other 
a  relief  (Fig.  12) ;  in  area,  and  in  population 
(AppendiK,  pp.  426-420)?    2.  Which 
"^  is  the  largesl  state?  Which  theamall- 

ow  does  each  of  theaj  compare  in  size  with 
rania?  With  Texas?  a.  What  becomes 
water  of  the  Humboldt  Kiver?  4.  Name 
argeat  rivprs.  Wliere  doeaeach rise, through 
ites  does  it  flow,  and  where  does  it  empty? 
)the  principa!  mountain  ranges;  the  plaUaus 
).     6.    Where  are  the  largest  cities?     Why 

7.  Find    the    Yoaemite     and    Yeilowatone 

8.  Name    the    statea    having 


— These  powerful  Btreama  ol 
collecls  iu  the  buttom  of  t 
Uc  miaiug. 


«the 

le  the  pioneera  were  settling  tlie 
i  of  the  Central  States,  ulmost  nutli- 
^^  ing  was  known  about  the  Far 
"^  West.  Th(!  S]»anisli  had  taken 
ion  of  the  southern  {rartion,  uud 
>f  their  names,  such  as  New  Mexiuo, 
igeles,  and  San  Francisco  are  still  to 
.nd  there.  The  northern  portion, 
Oregon,  was  claimed  by  EngliBh- 
ig  people,  and  there  was  a  great 
ration  to  the  Willamette  valley  in 

1848    gold    was   discovered    in    the 

f^fj^   stream  gravels  of  California. 

■lUv     For   ages  the   precious  metal 

had    lain    scattered    through 


the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
Then,  as  the  mountains  slowly  crumbled,  it 
had  been  washed  into  the  streams.  Being 
very  heavy,  it  dragged  along  at  the  bottom, 
lodging  here  and  there  in  the  stream  beds. 
It  was  such  gold  as  this  that  was  first  found. 
As  the  discovery  became  known,  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  East  left  farms, 
factories,  and  homes  in  a  mad  s,  EHeetoftiw 
rush  for  the  gold  fields.  Some  ^mmt 
sailed  all  the  way  around  South  America; 
others  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  but 
many  traveled  overland,  running  the  risk 

of  atta(.:k  from  Indians  and 

of  death  from  thirst.  There 
were  then  no  railways  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
journey  was  long,  tedious,  and 
dangerous. 

The  discovery  of  gold 
quickly  drew  so  many  per- 
sons to  California  that  the 
territory  was  able  to  enter 
the  Union  as  a  state  in  1850; 
and,  as  the  search  for  the 
precious  metal  was  carried 
farther  and  farther,  the  entire 
■  m  caiwa  uy-  ^y^gj  ^^j^  became  explored 
and  settled,  Kailways  were 
built  across  the  mountains  (Fig.  280),  and 
many  industries,  such  as  farming,  lumber- 
ing, and  manufacturing,  have  followed 
milling.  Indeed,  in  many  sections  these 
industries  are  now  much  more  important 
than  tlie  mining. 

The  Western  States  are  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  plateaus  and  moun-  ^^^^  ^j  ^ 
tains.     Most  of  the  surface  is  countiy 
more   than   a   mile  above  sea  i.  jbetluM 
level,    while    some    mountain  principal  moan- 
peaks  are   two  miles  or  more  *" 
in  height. 

The  extreme  eastern  portion  is  a  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  (p.  5),  which  reach  to 
the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mowniaint, 
These  mountains  (Fig.  42)  extend  entirely 
across  our  country,  into  Mexico  on  the 
south,  and   Canada   on  the   north.     They 
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conaist  of  a  large  ntimber  of  ranges  and 
ridges,  which  reach  their  greatest  height  in 
Colorado.  A  long  distance  farther  west, 
and  almost  parallel  with  the  Rockies,  is  an- 
other sjBtem  of  mountains,  called  the  Sierra 
Ifevada  in  California  and  the  Catcade 
Malices  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  Still 
farther  west,  and  close  to  the  coast,  is  a 
third  system  known  aa  the  Coa*t  Rangea, 
some  portions  of  which  rise  directly  out 
of  the  ocean.  The  highest  peak  in  these 
mountains  is  Mount  Whitney,  in  Califor- 
nia, the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  United 
States  proper. 

Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada -Cascade  ranges,  is  a  hroad 
8.  ThevaUeya  Valley  dotted  with  numerous 
'••t"*™  short  mountain  ridges,  extend- 

ing north  and  south.  There  is  a  plateau  at 
each  end,  and  a  broad  basin  of  interior  drain- 
age between,  in  which  thete  are  a  number 
of  salt  lakes.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  (Fig.  42) ;  (1)  The  great  Columbia 
Plateau  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wiishington, 
on  the  north;  (2)  the  Colorado  Plateau  of 
Arizona  and  Utah,  on  the  south ;  and  (3) 
tlie  Great  Batin  of  Utah  and  Nevada  be- 
tween the  two.  The  numerous  short  moun- 
tain ranges  in  tlie  Great  Basin  are  called 
the  Batin  Rangex. 

Between  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade  sys- 
tem and  the  Coast  Ranges  there  is  an  area 
of  lowland  (Fig.  41).  In  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  this  forma  a  fertile 
valley;  in  Washington  it  is  partly  occu- 
pied by  Puget  Sound. 

Throughout  much  of  this  Western  coun- 
try volcanoes  were  once  very  active  (p.  4). 
a.  ThevolM-  Indeed,  some  of  the  loftiest 
noast  «i^  theii  peaks  are  extinct  volennocs. 
*^*"«  Among  these  are  Mount  Rain- 

ier (also  called  Mount  Tacoma)  (Fig.  163), 
within  sight  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Wash.  J  Mount  Hood,  not  far  from  Port- 
land, Ore.;  and  Mount  Shasta,  in  north- 
ern California.  Other  fine  volcanic  cones 
in  this  region  are  Mount  Baker,  Mount 
Adams,  and  Mount  St.  Helens. 


Lava  covers  hnndreds  of  thonnnds  of  sqomn 

miles  in  these  WeBtara  StetM,  ma&  its  decaf  has  pro- 
duced a  soil  which  is  very  fertile.  The  lava  hu 
also  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  deposit  of 
valuable  minerals.  Veioa  of  gold  and  silver  usuallj 
occupy  crackfl  in  the  rock,  caused  by  the  breaking 


Copiri<^U  iKos,  b$  A.M. 
Fio.  163.  — Mount  Ra1ni«r  f rom  Taeoma.    lU 
sDoiT^capped  peak  la  60  inilBS  awaj, 

of  the  rock  layers  while  the  monntaini  wora  fona* 
iiig.  Through  these  cracks  water  paawi,  oflm 
lieated  so  hot  by  tlie  buried  lara  that  it  ia  able  to 
dissolve  mineral  matter  and  carry  it  along.  Aa  tfw 
water  cools,  on  nearing  the  surface,  it  cannot  hold 
all  of  tlii»  minnral  insolution,  and  therefore  depodtt  a 
partofiton  the  walls  of  the  cracks.  In  this  way  many 
vnhiable  veins  of  metal  hare  been  slowly  formed, 
and  it  is  for  those  that  thousands  of  minera  are 
now  searching.  Hot  water  still  flows  from  the  earth 
in  many  parts  of  the  West,  the  section  most  noted 
for  this  being  the  Yellowstone  Park.  In  this  water 
there  is  much  mineral  matter  in  solution,  and  in 
some  cases  even  small  quantities  of  gold. 

In  the  East,  there  ia  little  variety  in  the 
climate,  even  over  large  sections  ;    but  in 
the  West  the  variety  is  great.   The  cliioatB 
Even  in  a  single  atnte  there  are  i,  Bstent  o( 
oftengrcatdifferences.   Nearly  Midtanda 
everywhere,  excepting  in  the  Northwest  and 
on  the  mountain  slopes  and  plateaus,  it  is 
so  dry  that  no  agriculture  is  possible  with- 
out  irrigation.      Almost   one   fifth   of  the 
United  States  ia  unlit  for  agriculture  with- 
out irrigation,  and  most  of  this  arid  land  is 
in  these  Western  States. 

Parts   of  southern  California,    Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  smaller  portioiu  of 
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each  of  the  other  states,  are  true  desert. 
Near  the  western  shores  of  Great  Suit  Lake, 
for  example,  not  a  tree  nor  even  a  shrub  is 
to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles  (Fig.  164). 
The  entire  surface  is  covered  by  a  glisten- 
ing whitish  substance  called  alkali.  In 
other  regions  dreary  wastes  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  broken  only  by  a.few 
cacti  and  other  arid  land  plants,  by  roeky 
ledges,  and  by  occasional  mountain  peaks. 

The  scarcity  of  streams  on  the  map  in  and 
near  Nevada  shows  clearly  the  hick  of  water 
there.  That  section  is  a  real  biisin,  having 
a  rim  higher  than  the  center,  and  for  that 
1  it  is  called  the  Great  Baain  (Fig.  42). 


Some  of  the  few  streams  flow  into  shallow 
salt  lakes,  which  are  growing  more  and  more 
salt  as  the  years  pass ;  others  dry  up  and 
disappear  in  the  sand. 

Along  the  northwestern  coast  the  damp 
west  winds  from  the  ocean  bring  so  much 
vapor  that  the  rainfall  is  heavy. 
watered  eee-  Indeed,  along  the  coast  of  Wash- 
tiona  ington  the  rainfall   is  heavier 

(1)  TTKnofU-  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
""'"■'""^'  United  States  (Kig.  303),  the 
greatest  amount  falling  in  winter.  There 
is  also  plenty  of  rain  in  western  Oregon  and 
the  northern  half  of  California. 

Being  robbed  of  its  vapor  in  crossing  the 
mountains,  the  air  descends  on  the  eastern 
side  quite  dry;  and  there  agriculture  with- 
out irrigation  is  possible  in  only  a  few  sec- 


lions,  as  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  and 
in  the  wlieat  district  of  central  and  eastern 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Throughout  the  West  the  higher  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  receive  enough  raiu  for 
crops.  That  this  is  true  is  (j,  n^high^ 
proved  by  the  numerous  large  piuuaut,  <ind 
rivers  which  liave  their  sources  ""^  moumaim 
there.  Name  and  locate  those  flowing  from 
the  Rocky  .Mountains  into  the  Mississippi. 
Trace  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  principal 
tributary,  the  Pecos ;  also  the  rivers  that 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Altliough 
long,  many  of  these  rivers  are  shallow,  and 
during  the  summer  season  some,  like  the 
Rio  Grande,  al- 
most disappear  in 
the  middle  part 
of  their  course. 
Others,  like  the  . 
Columbia  and 
Sacramento,  are 
navigable  in  parts 
of  their  course. 

Theimportanceof 

the  higher  pluteHus 
in  condeiiKing  vapor 
is  well  slmwQ  b;  the 
highlandx  of  central 
Arizona.  A  person 
traveling  eastward  from  Los  Angeles,  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  ami  Santa  Fd  11  ail  way,  finds  himself, 
upon  reaching  tho  Colonido  River  in  the  evening, 
in  the  miiist  of  a  desert  about  five  hiindi^ed  teet 
above  sea  level.  IE  it  is  summer,  the  therm  on  luter 
may  register  from  1 10°  to  120°  in  tlie  shade,  for  this 
is  the  hottest  region  iu  tlie  United  Slates;  indeed, 
it  is  even  hotter  than  many  parts  of  the  lorrid  zone. 
After  leaving  the  river,  the  train  slowly  winds  its 
way  up  onto  Uie  Colorado  plateau,  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  and  the  next  morning  the  almost  unbear- 
able heat  of  the  previous  day  is  replaced  by  a  deligbt- 
tully  cool  air.  As  if  by  magic  the  scene  is  changed; 
tlie  barren  wastes  of  sand  are  gone,  and  a  green  for- 
est js  on  all  sides.  This  change  is  due  to  the  siin{ile 
fact  that  the  air  is  cooler  on  the  high  plateau,  and 
the  vapor  can  therefore  be  condenseit  into  rain,  while 
there  is  less  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  soil. 

Finallj,   in   the   desert    itself   are   many 
oases  where  water  for  irriga-   ,.,  „ 

■       .    u      J       D  J      *   W  Thao<uet 

tion  18  at  hand.     By  aid  of 
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water,  even  the  most  barren  land  may  be 
transformed  toa  beautiful  garden  (Fig.  165). 
Every  one  of  the  Western  States  con- 
tains mineral  deposita  of  some 
kind,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  mercury,  petro- 
leum, and  coal.  This  region 
nuiung  luiM  jg  ^^^  ^jjg  ^£  jjjg  most  im- 
portant mining  districts  in  the  world. 


to  get  the  gold  oat  of  these  graTela,  btit 
in  some  places  these  ancient  stream  beds 
have  been  covered  with  a  thick  s.  K«tlwd*<f 
layer  of  hard  lava.  Then  it  miaing  gou 
is  necessary  for  the  miners  to  tunnel  under 
tlie  lava  in  order  to  obtain  the  gold. 

■s  obtained  the  gold  in  a  very  Rimpk 


The  first  nr 
manirfr.    Placiog  some  of  the  stream 
gravel  iti  a  pan  of  water,  they  rocked    iht  gold 


(I)  "Fanning" 


Much  of  the  land  is  still  owneil  by  thp 
and  all  ore  that  is  difcovereii  upon  it  Iteloiii.s  to  Ihe 
finder.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  .States  mi\  liecoine 
the  owner  of  a  valuable  mine,  if  hi-  can  find  omi  un 
government  land.  With  such  a  hope  hmidnd-.  of 
prosjieclora  arediRt^ng  tunnels  into  tlieeiith  whero 
ever  they  believe  tliey  may  obtain  ore.  Tn  most  ct.ps 
they  are  doomed  to  disappointment ;  liut  t he v  Veep 
trying,  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  nlniyii 
hoping  for  a  rich  reward.  Sometimes  \aluable  ore 
is  foniid,  and  then  a  poor  prospector  snddenly  finds 
himself  a  rich  man. 

Much  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the 
river  gravels.     In  many  regions  it  is  easy 


Tfrom 


It  iiack  and  forth  in  such  a  n'ay  as  to  cause  the 
heaiicr  particles  of  gold  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pin  while  the  lighter  minerals  ou  top  were 
\s  ashed  ont  and  thrown  away.  Most  of  the  gold  wu 
111  lerv  small  flakes,  bnt  sometimes  the  miners  found 
large  lumps  nf  gold,  called  nuggets,  worth  hundreds 
of  diillars  This  method  of  washing  away  the  ^avel 
in  p'ina  nas  called  «  panning  "  the  gold. 

\  er\  soon  the  minen  tired  of  such  a  slow  pro- 
cess They  then  invented  the  far  more  speedy  ptso 
of  h  idraalic  mining.  By  this  method  {>)  Rj/drauHe 
a  Iirge  powerful  stream  of  water,  mining 
from  the  nozzle  of  a  pipe,  b  turned  against  a  j^vel 
bank  washing  the  gravel  rapidly  away  (Pig.  1S3). 
The  water,  with  the  gravel  and  gold,  then  nuB  iutQ 
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rteeply  doping  trongbs,  or  sluices,  the  bottoms  of 
irhich  are  made  rough  by  many  cleats.  The  rush- 
ng  water  carries  the  gravel  over  these  cleats  to 
lie  end  of  the  sluice,  where  it  is  dropped ;  but  the 
^Id,  being  so  heavy,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
iluioe  and  is  caught  behind  the  blocks.  Later  it  is 
"emoved  and  carried  away  to  be  sold. 

In  this  way  much  gold  has  been  obtained  from 
;he  gravels  of  California  and  other  Western  States. 
F*or  example,  even  the  gravel  out  of  wtiich  some  of 
fhe  streets  of  Helena,  Mont.,  are  built  has  been 
iraahed  for  gold  in  this  way. 

The  method  by  which  most  gold  is  now 
>btained,  is  to  dig  into  the  solid  rock,  as  in 
(I)  The<Mmmon  the  case  of  other  metals.  The 
neihodnow  shafts  and  tunnels  follow  the 
reins  from  which  the  gold  in  the  gravels 
same.  In  the  veins,  the  metal  is  found 
nixed  with  other  minerals  which  are  of 
itUe  or  no  value.  This  mixture  forms 
{old  ore,  and  there  is  so  little  gold  in  such 
iret  and  it  is  in  such  small  gmins,  that  oiie 
may  spend  days  in  a  mine  looking  for  it 
iritiiont  Beeing  any.  The  gold  ore,  like 
9tlier  ores  already  studied,  must  be  crushed 
■nd  melted  before  the  gold  itself  can  be 
obtained. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  gold-min- 
ing districts  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Com- 
I.  v«tiidaiii-  stock  Lode  at  Virginia  City, 
iagitetzicta  Nev.  The  vein  is  irregular 
(1)  111  Jferodd  in  richness,  some  parts,  called 
"bonanzas,**  containing  much  gold  and 
silver,  while  elsewhere  it  is  quite  barren. 
So  much  metal  has  been  obtained  from 
this  single  vein  that  Nevada  at  one  time 
produced  more  silver  than  all  the  other 
states  put  together,  and  more  gold  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  So  many 
people  moved  there  then  that  Nevada  terri- 
tory became  a  state  in  1864 ;  and  Virginia 
City,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  grew 
to  be  a  thriving  city. 

As  the  mines  went  deeper,  hot  water,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  170 '',  poured  in  and  canned  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  mines  to  be  alniast  nnhearahle.  Ice-cold 
air  was  forced  in,  and  machinery  and  mnles  were 
made  to-  do  most  of  the  work ;  but  even  then  men 
fainted  at  their  posts.  Partly  hecause  of  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  mining,  and  partly  because  of  the  failure  to 


discover  new  bonanzas,  some  of  the  mines  were 
abandoned  and  people  drifted  away,  so  that  for  a 
while  the  population  of  Nevada  decreased. 

With  the  discovery  of  many  rich  new 
mining  fields,  and  the  re-opening  of  old 
mines,  new  towns  have  sprung  up,  and 
Nevada  is  again  the  center  of  great  min- 
ing activity  and  one  of  our  most  important 
mining  states.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
states  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver. 
ToNOPAH,  GoLDFiELD,  and  Bullfrog  are 
important  and  rapidly  growing  mining 
towns.  These  and  other  cities  are  now 
more  important  than  Virginia  City. 

At  present  Colorado  produces  more  gold 
than  any  other  state  (Fig.  272),  and  it 
ranks  fourth  in  the  production 
of  silver.  In  addition  to  these 
metals,  Colorado  produces  much  copper, 
lead,  and  iron.  Among  the  mountains,  one 
sees  many  mines  (Fig.  166)  ;  but  one  of 
the  most  noted  mining  districts  is  near 
Leadville,  a  city  at  an  elevation  of  over 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Gold, 
silver,  and  lead  are  mined  in  this  locality. 

Another  well-known  mining  camp  in 
Colorado  is  Cripple  Creek.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  no  town  here,  and  the  gold 
ore,  which  later  proved  so  valuable,  was 
not  recognized  as  ore  by  the  prospectors. 
Finally,  when  some  one  discovered  the 
gold,  thousands  of  people  rushed  in  from 
all  directions,  and  a  city  sprang  up  almost 
in  a  day.  This  has  been  true  in  many 
other  places.  Sometimes  the  cities  have 
continued  to  grow,  but  if  the  mines  have 
given  out,  the  mining  centers  have  been 
abandoned  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  grew. 

Iron  is  found  in  several  of  the  Western 
States,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  mined  to  a  great 
extent  except  west  of  Pueblo,  in  Colorado. 

The  western  half  of  Montana  is  another 
noted  mining  section,  and  this  state  is  now 
second  in  the  production  of 
silver  and  copper,  while  it  also  ^^  ^''^^^^^^ 
supplies  much  lead,  gold,  coal,  and  other 
mineral  products,  including  precious  stones. 
Helena     has    already    been     mentioned 
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(p.  123),  but  no  portion  of  the  state  ia  now 

so  important  for  mining  as  the  region  in 

anil   near  BUTTE   (Fig,   182).     There  the 

principal  metal  is   copper,  although   some 

gold   and   silver  are  mixed  with  the  ore. 

More  copper  has  been  prmliifed 

at  the  Btitte  mines  thiin  in  any 

other  mining   district   in   the 

world.     The   mines   are   very 

extensive,     reaching     several 

thousand  feet  into  the  earth, 

and    having   tunnels   through 

which  one  might  wander   for 

days  without  finding  his  way 

out. 

The     mining     industry    of 
Arizona   is    also   very   impor- 

(4)  In  other  taut,     mUcIl     COp- 

Wetiern  Siuut  per,  silver,  lead, 
and  gold  being  produced.  Ari- 
zona now  ranks  first  among 
the  states  of  the  Union  in  the 
production  of  cojjper.  One 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  ter- 
ritory is  Tucson  (Fig.  167). 
Another  large  city  is  Hisbke,  the  center  of 
a  noted  copper  mining  region  and  rivaling 
Butte,  Montana.  There  is  much  smelling 
at  Douglas,  and  all  these  cities,  as  well  as 
PHOiN'tX,  are  trade  centers  for  neighbor- 
ing mines  and  irrigated  farms. 

There  is  much  mining,  especially  of  gold, 
silver,   copper,  and  lead,   in    each    of    the 


other  Western  States.  California  rankB 
second  among  our  states  in  the  production 
of  gold,  Utah  third  in  silver  and  lead, 
and  Idaho  second  in  lead  and  fifth  in  sil- 
ver.    The  Coenr  d'Alene  mining  district 


.  IfiG.  —  A  view  in  tliu  minltiK  (KhIHcc  of  Victor,  Colorailo.  Th^re  an 
iiiiuBB  lioTiRiitli  tlieae  liiiiMintrs.  and  tbs  waste  rock  removed  fioin  Uu 
tunnela  lonn  liiif^  backs  near  tbem. 


of  northern  Idaho  is  the  most  important 
silver-load  district  in  the  country.  Spo- 
KANK,  in  Wiishington,  is  the  trade  center 
for  tliis  noted  miuing  region,  which  hot 
had  much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  and  re- 
cent growth  of  tliis  city.  In  addition  to 
the  metals  mentioned,  these  states,  as  well 
as   Wyoniing   and    New   Mexico,   produce 


Fiu.  IST.—TucBODjArUoiui,  which  ones  mui:h  of  Its  prosperity  to  the  rich  miDes  In  ths  neighboring  noontaiiik. 
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large  quantities  of  other  valuable  miner- 
als. There  are  many  important  mining 
towns  and  mining  camps  in  each  of  these 
states. 

Coal,  some  of  it  of  excellent  quality, 
occurs  in  many  sections  of  the  West,  being 
4.  Coal  wtoh  mined  in  almost  all  these  states. 
aadotiiAr  Colorado  produces  more  than 
any  other  Western  state,  rank- 
ing seventh  among  the  states  of  the  country 
in  this  production.  But  other  Western 
States  produce  considerable  amounts:  among 
Wyoming  and  Washington  are  next 
importance  to  Colorado.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  Western  States  has  coal  beds 
which  are  bound  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
future. 

Petroleum  is  another  valuable  product  in 
the  West.  Enormous  quantities  have  been 
found  in  California,  and  that  state  now 
produces  more  than  any  other  in  the 
Union.  So  much  is  produced,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  used  on  railway  engines,  in  place  of 
coal. 

There  are  many  other  mineral  products 
in  the  Western  States,  including  building 
stones  and  semi-precious  stones,  which  are 
obtained  in  California,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  other  states. 

Mining  gives  rise  to  much  lumbering  in 
many  parts  of  the  West.  The  Butte  mines 
LnmbdriiiK  alone  consume  millions  of  feet 
1.  ThetpecUi  ^^  lumber  per  year.  In  the 
dMnandlor  mines  heavy,  upright  timbers 

*■"*•'  are   placed  together,  >on  each 

side  of  a  tunnel,  to  prevent  the  rock  from 
caving  in.  Because  of  the  great  pressure 
upon  them,  timbers  more  than  a  foot 
through  are  often  broken. 

While  a  great  portion  of  the  Western 
country  is  arid,  the  mountains  and   some 

1.  Wk«*itUi  ^^  *'^®  higher  i)lateau8  bear 
alM  extensive  forests.  Thus  the 
mines,  which  are  usually 
among  the  high  mountains,  are  generally 
supplied  with  little  difficulty  ;  for  the  logs 
are  easily  brought  down  to  them. 

The  most  noted  lumber  region,  however. 


is  on  and  near  the  western  coast  from  cen- 
tral California  northward.  Here,  in  the 
damp,  equable  climate,  the  giant  redwood, 
fir,  cedar,  and  spruce  trees  grow  to  great 
size,  the  redwood  being  contined  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  are  extensive  forests 
of  these  big  trees  (Fig.  198).  There  are 
immense  forests  of  giant  trees  all  the  way 
from  central  California  to  Canada.  While 
the  logs  in  Maine  and  Michigan  are  rarely 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  through,  many 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  are  from  six  to 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  in  Cali- 
fornia are  very  much  larger. 

A  visit  to  a  lumbering  camp  in  western  Wash- 
ington will  show  that,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  trees, 
and  to  the  climate,  the  work  is  car- 
ried  on  very  differently  from  lum-   ^     ™'."*~^ 
bering  in  Maine  (p.  33).     The  men 
are  able  to  work  both  winter  and  summer.     They 
select  a  tree,  which  perhaps  towers  upward  for  two 
hundred  feet,   that  is,    higher  than   most   church 
steeples.     Two  men  saw  and  chop  at  this  tree  until 
the  giant  begins  to  quiver,  and  when  finally  it  falls,  a 
wonderful  sight  may  be  seen.     The  tree  bends  slowly 
over,  quickens  its  movement,  then  falls  to  the  ground 
with  a  mighty  crash,  breaking  good-sized  trees  in  its 
way,  as  if  they  were  twigs. 

After  the  branches  are  cut  off,  the  tree  is  sawed 
into  sections  of  different  lengths  (Fig.  168),  as 
twenty-four,  thirty-two,  or  forty-eight  feet,  and  these 
are  dragged  to  a  railway  which  leads  up  into  the 
forest.  There  the  logs  are  piled  upon  flat  cars  and 
taken  to  the  mills,  a  single  section  sometimes  occu- 
pying an  entire  car  (Fig.  169).  From  five  to  fif- 
teen thousand  feet  of  lumber,  or  enough  to  build  a 
small  house,  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  large 
tree  (Fig.  170). 

Many  of  the  logs  go  to  Tacoma  and  Seat- 
tle, where  there  are  enormous  sawmills. 
There  is  such  an  abundance  4  what  is  done 
of  wood  that  in  some  places  with  the  logs 
thick  planks  are  used  for  pav-  "^  ^""^' 
ing  the  streets ;  and  wood  is  burned  as  a 
fuel  in  locomotives,  and  in  the  lumber  mills. 
Such  enormous  quantities  of  lumber  are 
obtained  from  these  forests,  and  so  cheaply, 
that  it  is  sent  even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  Northwest  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  lumbering  regions  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  cities  there  have  some  share  in 
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the  iaduBtry.  Much  lumber  is  aent  away 
by  boat  from  PortIiANd  and  Astoria, 
but  even  more  goes  from  tlie  cities  of 
Puget  Sound.  Besides  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  Everett  and  Bellingham  are 
noted  for  their  lumber  industry.     With  so 


of  timber  will  be  preserred  for  use  in  the 
future  ;  for  it  is  hardly  fair  that  we  should 
leave  no  timber  for  those  who  come  after  ni. 
In  addition,  the  forests  are  of  valae  in  ^n- 
venting  the  rapid  running  off  of  the  mtar 
in  streams ;  thus  they  help  to  regulate  the 


much  liuiiber  it  is  natural  that  there  shoultl 
be  extensive  manufacture  of  shingles,  doors, 
and  other  wooden  articles. 

A  great  deal  of  tlie  forest  of  the  West  is 
on  government  land,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
5.  Poieitna-  being  wasted,  our  government 
ervati«n*  liaa  set  apart  what  are  called 

forest  reserves  (Kig.  2ti5).  That  is,  the  for- 
est is  kept,  or  reserved,  by  the  government, 
so  that  no  one  can  cut  down  the  trees 
without  permission.     In  this  way  a  supply 


supply  of  water  for  manufacturing,  irriga* 
tioii.  and  other  purposes. 

Although  there  are  few  fishing  banks 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  some  on  which  valua- 
ble  food  fish  are  found.  Other 
kinds  of  fish  are  caught  along  the  coast,  or 
are  found  swimming  in  the  surface  waters; 
and  the  oyster  thrives  in  the  shallow  waters 
at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound. 

Large  numbers  of  cod  and  halibut  axe 
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caaght  on  the  banks  and  along  the  shores  of 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  many  ves- 
sels go  there,  especially  from  Seattle.     Not 
all  the  fish  thittare  cauc^lit 
by  the  Western  people ;  si 
are  shipped  to  othe: 
of  the  country,  even  to 
Eastern  cities.   Fresh 
halibut,  kept  on  ice 
io  refrigerator  cars, 
are    Bent     from 
SeatUe  to  many 
places    in    the 
East 

The  moat  im- . 
portant  fishing 
industry,  how- 
ever, is  that  of 
salmon  catching. 
This  fish,  like  the 
shad  of  the  'E.a.at 
(p.  51),  spends  most 
of  its  life  in  ths  ocean. 
but  passes  up  the  rivei-s 
to  spawn,  or  lay  its  eggs. 
in  fresh  water.  As  tliey 
are  going  toward  hikI  up 
the  rivers,  the  salmon  are  J^"".  wo.  — The  end  < 
caught  in  great  numbers,  wJ^hin??on!'T-m ' 
and  some  are  shipped  away  isrKe  it  ls  by  tiie  m 
in  ice,  even  across  the  con-  '"  '"^"^ "'  '* 
tinent.  Others  are  sent  to  the  numerous 
canning  factories  at  Astoria  and  other 


points  along  the  lower  Columbia,  and  to  Bel- 
LiNGHAM  and  other  points  on  Puget  Sound, 
where  they  are  packed  in  cans  (Fig.  171). 
There    iw    extensive    farming    in 
W'jishingtoTi    iind   Oregon,  east 
C-ascade  ^g^cultu™ 
s.ni.eof    i.i„  the  North. 
\    Mil'      finest  we>t  and  C»li- 
>    fiirming   '""^ 

r  e  i; i o n s  in  the 
United  States. 
This  is  a  noted 
wheat  country 
;  (Fig.  172),  like 
\  the  valley  of 
1  the  Red  River 
'  of  the  North, 
and  some  of  the 
irms  are  even 
liirger  than  tlie  one 
(ieseribed  on  page  9T. 
Mile  ixfter  mile,  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  are 
fields  of  waving  grain,  which, 
beeause  of  the  very  fertile  soil,  yield 
ennrnioua  crops.  Hay,  barley,  corn, 
oats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  farm 
X  log  cut  animals  are  also  niised.  During 
iJl^rlTow  'he  harvest  seiison  the  air  in  most 
Btariding  sections  ia  so  dry  that  both  grain 
and  hay  may  be  left  out  of  doors 
for  weeks  with  little  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  rain.     Waixa  Walla,  Wash- 
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ington,  Lbwistom,  Idaho,  and  Pendletox, 
Oregon,  are  situated  in  this  great  wheat 
region. 

Near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade 
Ranges  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  irrigation 
is  necessary  and  there,  as  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  is  found  a  wonderful  fruit  country. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Oiisoade  Ranges 
there  is  abundant  rainfall  and  there  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  grains,  as  well  as  hops,  are 
extensively  produced.  The  entire  Pacific 
coast  region,   from    Canada  to  Mexico,  is 


famous  for  its  excellent  fruit.  In  the  north 
berries.  ap|)les,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes, 
and  otlier  fruits  are  produced ;  but  in  the 
south,  in  the  Great  Valley  of  California 
(p.  12(1),  besides  these  fruits  there  are  groves 
of  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs,  as  well 
as  other  trees  which  thrive  only  in  warm 
climates.  Sackamento,  Stockton,  and 
Fkesno  are  the  leading  cities  of  the  Gmt 
Valley,  which,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  wheatfloUl, 
vineyards,    orchards,    and    nut    and    fruit 
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agriculture,  ia  made  to  yield  rich  barveats. 


3;  but  in  the  central  and  southern 
■H8,  where  the  rainfall  ia  light,  irriga- 
1  provided  aa  described  in  a  later  sec- 
California  fresh  fruit  is  shipped  in 
1OU8  quantities  to  Eastern  cities,  while 


n  Jut  been  planted. 

and  canned  California  fruits  are  to  he 
in  most  of  X)ur  grocery  stores. 
ire  ore  a  few  otiier,  smaller  sections 
I  the  rainfall  is  suHicient  for  agricul- 


ture ;  but  the  only  way  in  which  farming 
ia  possible  in  most  other  parts  of  the  West 
ia  by  means  of  irrigation. 

The  intluence  o£  irrigation  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  region  near  DeS'vbr,  which 

_   lies  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 

plain.  This  plain 

i»  oroMed,  how-  L  w?X 

ever,      by      the  by  initation 

South      Fork     of    (l)  II<nein-iga- 

the  Platte  River,  "'""';/""'"«<' 
from  which  a 
ditch,  as  large  as  a  canal,  is 
led  out  upon  the  plain  (Kig. 
173).  The  river  itself  has  a 
rnpid  fall,  hut  just  enough 
slope  has  beeu  given  the  ditch 
to  allow  the  water  to  flow. 
Tims  the  ilitch  soon  runs  on  a 
higher  level  tiian  the  river, 
and  the  land  between  it  and 
the  river  is  lower  than  the 
ditch. 

Water  from  the  ditch  may 
tlien  be  led  out  over  these 
fields  to  irrigate  them.  For  tiiis  purpose 
ditches  branch  off  from  the  main  canal, 
and  each  of  these  is  divided  and  subdivided 
to  supply  farms  aloag  Lta  comcw..    '^V'&\^ 


^t  tbe  MedB  tlint 
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a  field  needs  water,  one  of  the  smaller 
ditches  is  tapped  and  the  field  is  fiooded ;  or 
else  the  ^ater  is  led  into  little  furrows  a  few 
feet  apart  (Fig.  174),  The  method  followed 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  under 
cultivation.  A^  there  is  danger  tliat  the  sup- 
ply of  water  may  not  last  through  the  sum- 
mer, reservoirs  are  built  to  store  the  water 
of  the  spring  freshets ;  and  when  needed, 
this  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  ditches. 


alfalfa.  The  latter,  like  clover  and  hay,  is 
fed  to  stock.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant crops  of  the  arid  regions,  where  there  is 
much  demand  for  fodder  for  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  horses. 

Without  irrigation,  crops  could  not  be 
grown  in  this  vicinity.  It  would  then  be 
necessary  to  bring  farm  products  from  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  and  other  states,  a  distance 
of  several  hundred   miles.     It   is   evident. 


vegelLitiDU  of  aa  arid  climate. 


lAiiy  y«tus  ugo  sappurted  uuly  tl 


Of  course  such  an  arrangement  is  expen- 
sive, and  each  farmer  must  pay  for  his  water 
at  a  certain  rate,  as  each  tenant 
,  of  a  house  in  a  city  pays  for 
his  water  or  gas.  That  a 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for 
water,  however,  is  well  shown  in  this  ease  ; 
for  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ditch,  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  water,  the  land  is 
fit  only  for  grazing,  while  on  the  lower  side 
there  are  rich  £elda  of  grain,  vegetables,  and 


(»)  Expente  nf 
atiA  its  advan- 


therefore,  that  iri'igation  must  have  bad  a 
great  influence  on  the  settlement  of  the 
West.  Without  it  Dbnvee  and  PuBBLO 
would  not  be  so  important  as  they  are ;  and, 
because  of  the  expense  of  carrying  food  so 
far,  scores  of  mining  towns  would  not  exist 
Wherever  the  waters  of  the  rivers  are  led 
out  over  the  fields,  people  form  settlements, 
and  even  towns  and  small  cities.  Tfaat 
is  the  case  at  Grbelbt,  in  Oolonulo; 
CuEYBNNB  and    Lasamib,  the'  princ^ 
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cities  in  Wyoming ;  and  scores  of  otlier 
places. 

One  of  the  best  farming  districts  in  the 
arid  lands  is  in  Utali.  A  large  part  of  timt 
a.  In  Duh,  by  State  was  once  a  desert.  But 
inigation  extensive  areas  have  been  en- 

tirely changed  by  the  Mormons,  a  rehgioiis 
sect  founded  in  New  York,  in  1830,  by 
Joseph  Smith. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young 
these  people  migrated  into  the  then  un- 
known West  and  settled  a  few  miles  from 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Here  they  commenced  to 
build  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  country. 
They  also  began  to  raise  crops  by  irriga- 
tion, and  to  plant  fruit  trees,  and  tlius  con- 
verted portions  of  the  desert  waste  into 
beautiful  gardens. 

There  are  now  in  Utah  many  who  do 
ttot  Rocept  the  Mormon  religion.  Agri- 
Mfeare  ia  no  longer  the  sole  industry. 
$t»  yoa  have  already  learned  (p.  124), 
■any  rich  mines  have  been  opened  in  this 
atate.  There  are  numerous  busy  towns 
and  cities,  the  one  next  to  Salt  Lake  C'ity 
in  size  being  Ooden,  which  lies  north  of 
the  capital. 
'  Central  and  southern  California  is  a  third 
''p^Btaioa  noted  for  its  extensive  irrigation, 
j.-^  ,  ■  The  region  is  far  south,  and 
^■iBMtkan  its  shores  are  bathed  by  warm 
SSi^Iti!!^' ^  ocean  waters,  so  that  the  cli- 
fJrr'V,  ,  mate  is  delightfid.  But  the 
hert.  and  the  land,  altliougli  very  fertile,  is 
method  o/ irri.  arid  by  nature,  and  in  places 
*"""'"  almost  a   desert    (Fig.    1(35). 

Vapor  condenses  on  the  mountains,  how- 
ever, and  forms  streams  whose  water  is 
stored  in  immense  reservoii-s  and  led  into 
long  irrigating  ditches.  Otlier  irrigating 
ditches  are  supplied  with  water  from  wells. 
The  bringing  of  water  to  the  parched  soil 
has  changed  even  the  desert  parts  of  this 
region  into  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
world.  The  rainfall  increases  toward  the 
north,  and  irrigation  becomes  less  and  less 
necesaary  as  one   goes   northward.     Thus 


there    is    every    gradation    in    California, 

from   farms,  orchards,  and    vineyards  that 

could    not    exist     without     irrigation,    to 

those,  already  described,  which  require  no 

irrigation. 

Oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 

figs,   olives,  walnuts,   almonds,   and   many 

other  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts, 

,  ,         ,  (2)  rfle  productt 

now  grow  here  in  abundance. 

Among  the  fruits  the  most  common  is  the 
seedless  navel  orange.  In  these  beauti- 
ful valleys  nearly  every  home  has  its  orange 
trees,  and  in  many  cases  the  house  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  them  (Fig.  175), 

Thousands  of  persons  from  the  East  were 
first  attracted  to  California  by  the  mild  and 


healthful  climate  ;  then,  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fruit  raising,  they  planted  orchards 
and  orange  groves.  In  those  valleys  which 
are  too  cool  for  oranges,  tliousands  of  acres 
are  devoted  to  other  fruits,  such  as  prunes, 
apricots,  grapes,  pears,  and  apples.  Land 
that  a  few  years  ago  was  worth,  at  best, 
only  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  now  siip{>orta 
flourishing  groves  of  fruit. 

The   groves  of   all  kinds  tt.\:e  ^\a.wWi.  '-(Si. 
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straight  rows,  and  the  ground 
is  kept  so  clean  by  frequent 
IS)  Creo/ ihe  plowing  that 
/ntit,  awl  bAu(  scarcely  a  weed  is 
i.don,«.i(A«  to  be  seen.  In 
this  respect  the  grovea  present 
a  very  ditferent  appearance 
from  the  orctmrds,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weetis,  that  are 
often  seen  upon  farms  of  the 
East. 

The  winter  season  is  the  har- 
vest time  for  oranges,  which  are 
picked  from  about  the  middle 
of  November  until  Febrmiry 
or  later  (Fig.  17G).  They 
are  cut  from  the  trees,  sorted 
according  to  size,  then  packed 
in  boxes  and  shipped  away. 

Immense  quantities  of  peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  grapes,  figs,  and  other  fruits  are 
dried,  usually  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  In 
the  Eastern  States  fruit  would  soon  decay 
if  left  out  of  doors,  but  in  the  sunny  cli- 
mate of  the  arid  lands  it  dries  quickly. 
Much  fruit  is  also  canned,  and  many  grapes 
are  made  into  wine.  California  wine  is  of 
such  high  quality  that  it  is  sent  nut  only 
to  the  Eiist,  but  even  to  Europe. 

Tlie  value  of  irrigation  is  well  shown 
here.  Before  irrigation  was  introduced 
into  southern  California,  this  region  could 


^n 


■j^^^" 


—  IViwrt  land  in  the  Yaklms  VallRy  whirh  o 
]V(-ri?d  wilh  anRBbrush  like  thai  in  FiBiirn  177. 
i  rriirntion  dilch,  il  siip|>cirts  n  flouriahinn  you 
nl  and  is  worUi  SIOOO  aa  acre. 


Fid.  1T7.  -  Des«rt  Iniid  in  the  Ynkima  Valley,  covered  with  th«  wonhlM 
sa)cebrii8h.  Sucti  land  without  irrigation  1b  oI  almost  no  vaJne  ;  M 
compare  this  picture  with  Figure  178. 

support  very  few  people.  Now,  in  Loi 
Angel£S  and  vicinity,  there  is  a  popnlatioB 
of  over  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  dcHCriplion  of  these  few  places  serrea  to  iho* 

the  importance  of  irrigation  in  the  West.     It  ii  But 

to  be  understood,  liowever,  that  these 

are  tlieonly  noted  irrigated  sections, 

for  tliere  are  many  others.    Alost  of  •**""  a^»^m 

the  largfst  and  best  known  are  along  the  large  li^ 

ers.     For  exaiuiile.  irrigstion  is  extensive  along  tki 

Yellowst<>t]e  and  MJHHOuri  rivers  and  their  trfti^ 

ries  ill   Montana;    along  the  Snake  River  mad  li 

tributaries  in  Idaho ;  along  the  Yakima  River  (Tlfi 

177  and  ITS),  and  other  streams  tributciy  to  Ot 

Columbia     River    in     WaafaingtiK, 

Oregon,  and  Idalio;  along  tbe  Gill 

and   Salt  rivers  in   Arizona;    along 

the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  rivers  in 

New  Mexico;  and  along  the  Sacm- 

mento,  San  .Toaqiiin  and  other  rirrra 

in  California.     The  map  (Fig.  S5S) 

showH  I  hat  lliere  are  many  iiTigated 

The  irrigation  of  Arizona  desema 
especial  niention,  partly  becanse  of 
the  extensive  irrigation  works  Ihit 
the  government  has  construetrd 
there,  and  partly  because  ot  ths 
climate.  One  of  the  greatest  irrip- 
tii>n  works  undertaken  is  the  Book- 
velt  dam  in  the  Salt  River,  which 
will  snrply  water  for  a  large  area 
near   Ph(Enix.      The  climate  neu 
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ity  uid  TucftOM  is  such  th»t  even  semi-tropical 
an  produced.  Here  are  raised  oranges, 
H,  grape  fruit,  figs,  ollTes,  pomegranates,  and 
Sttea  The  warm,  dry  climate  also  makes  this 
1  as  Important  health  resort. 

important  is  irrigation  that  it  is  being 
dtloed  wherever  poasible,  and  every 
f^^d^  year  new  irrigation  sy stems 
KlRlp^  are  being  built,  some  of  tbeni 
at  great  expense.  Since  much 
be  arid  region  is  public  land,  the 
ad  States  government  is  aiding  in  this 
:.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  special  depart- 
;  of  the   government   in  charge  of  it. 


every  year  millions  of  dollars  are 
r  spent  in  this  way. 
lormous  dams  are  bnilt  (Fig.  179), 
ing  large  lakes  in  the  mountain  val- 
and  these  are  filled  in  spring  when  the 
'  melts.  Then,  in  summer,  when  the 
I  need  water,  it  is  let  out  of  the  reser- 
.  into  the  irrigation  canals.  In  this 
the  amount  of  farm  land  in  the  arid 
b  is  being  greatly  increased.  This  is 
3f  the  most  important  works  in  which 
rovemment  is  engaged. 


There  is  so  little  rainfall  in  the  arid 
portion  of  the  West  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  land  can  be  irrigated.  7.  iubcUhc 
This  leaves  most  of  the  coun-  (d  Kindt  of 
try  for  grazing;  and  wherever  animali  raiaed 
there  is  water  enough  for  the  animals  to 
drink,  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  ranches  are 
found.  In  some  parts,  especially  where 
the  grass  is  scanty,  herds  of  goats  are 
raised. 

The  manner  in  which  cattle  ranching  is 
carried  on  in  Dakota  was  de-   (j,  ;,„„  ,^ 
scribed  on  pages  99-101,  and  ranching  is  ct^r- 
much  the  same  plan  is  followed  '^''''" 

for  cattle  and  horses  in  all  the 
Western  States.  Sheep  ranch- 
ing is  somewhat  different,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  ranches 
about  Billings,  Mont. 

A  good-sized  sheep  raDch  lias 
from  twenty-live  thousand  to  forty 
thousand  head  of  sheep.  These, 
like  cattle,  may  feed  partly  upon 
government  land,  or  the  "  range," 
and  partly  on  land  fenced  in  and 
owned  by  the  rnnchmau.  During 
the  coldest  winter  weather,  when 
the  snow  may  be  so  deep  tliat  the 
sheep  cannot  obtain  food,  they  are 
often  driven  into  protected  corrals 
and  fed  on  alfalfa.  The  fierce 
winds  of  the  open  plains  help  them, 
however,  by  drifting  the  snow  and 
thus  leaving  open  patches  where 
they  can  find  grass. 

When  the  sheep  are  feeding  on 
the  raiiKe,  one  man,  with  a  d<^ 
(Fig.  180),  can  herd  twenty-five 
hundred ;  and  if  he  has  a  horse  to 
ride,  he  eometimes  takes  care  of  five  thousand. 
Selecting  a  spot  near  water  for  a  camp,  the  herder 
drives  his  sheep  out  each  morning,  aod  back 
at  night,  going  each  day  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  camp.  When  th^  grass  is 
eaten  in  one  place,  the  camp  is  moved  1  then, 
from  the  new  point  as  a  center,  they  wander  out 

The  life  of  the  herder  is  extremely  lonely,  both 
day  and  night  being  spent  with  the  sheep.  Once  a 
week  a  man  brings  him  food  1  and  for  weeks,  and 
even  months  at  a  time,  the  only  company  he  has, 
aside  from  his  sheep,  is  hia  dog,  and  poasibly  his 
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After  the  winter  is  over,  the  first  income 
to  tlie  ninclimaii  comes  from  the  sale  of  the 
(8)  Source*  skins,  or  pelts,  of  sheep  which 
of  profit  have    died    during    the    cold 

weather.  He  expects  to  lose  about  one 
sheep  in  twenty  each  year  fi-oin  this  cause. 

The  next  harvest  comes  from  the  wool 
(Fig.  181).  Men  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  shear  sheep  travel  in  squads  of 
at)out  twenty-live.     They  erect  sheds  and 


hales  and  B!npi>ed  to  various  markets  in  the 
East.  Whore  should  you  think  it  might 
be  sent,  and  for  what  purposes  used? 

From  July  on,  many  sheep  are  sold  for 
mutton.  Those  that  are  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  and  that  have  already  born«  « 
quantity  of  wool,  are  usuaUy  selected  for  thia 
purposo.  The  hiiles  are  useful  for  leather 
and  the  bones  for  fertilizing  the  soil. 

A  newly  settled  country  has  little  mun- 


Fia.  180.  —  A  Moniana  sbeep  herder  wicli  his  dogs  &ud  hU  flock. 


pens  near  some  sheep  center,  such  as  Brr,- 
LiNGS,  and  shear  all  the  sheep  that  are 
brought  to  them.  Sometimes  slieep  are 
sheared  at  the  ranch,  but  many  ranchmen 
prefer  to  drive  them  near  to  a  market, 
before  they  are  sheared.  This  saves  tho 
expense  of  hauling  tho  wool  to  the  rail- 
way station,  and  besides,  the  sheep  graze 
on  the  way  to  and  from  the  market. 

In  tho  Southwestern  States  slieep  are 
often  sheared  twice  a  year;  but  farther 
north  it  is  dune  only  once,  and  then  as  near 
tho  month  of  June  as  possible.  Can  you 
suggest  a  reason  for  choosing  that  time? 
Alter  the  wool   is  cut,  it   is  pressed   into 


facturing.  Consequently  many  manufac- 
tured articles  that  are  needed  Hannfactnilnf 
in  the  West  must  still  be  i,  Extentottu 
brfnight  from  the  East.  As  nunulacturinj 
in  the  Soiilhern  States,  however,  rajud 
changes  liiive  been  going  on,  and  the  West 
is  fast  becoming  an  important  manufactur- 
ing region.  Already  in  some  partSt  as  in 
Colorailo  anil  on  tlie  Pacific  coast,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  manufacturing. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  tliat 
this  progress  will  continue;  for  the  West 
liaa  great  resources,  including  immense  de- 
posits of  coal  and  petroleum  for  fuel,  as 
well  as   abundant  water  power.     Further- 
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the  demand  for  manufactured  articles 
reasing,  because  many  people  are  aet- 
in  this  section. 


I. — Shearing  sheep  la  Montnna.  The  mpn  hoM  the 
I^Cnd  the  wool  Is  clipped  off  by  DiachiTiery.  There 
gn«t  pile  of  thin  wool  aloog  the  middle  of  the 

s  of  the  most  extensive  kinds  of  miiiiu- 
ing  in  the  West  consists  in  separating 
jpal        the  metal  from  the  ores.    After 

the  ore  is  taken 
the  mines,  it  must  usu- 
9  crushed,  the  worthless 

must  be  washed  out, 
the  remainder  sent  to 
smelters  (Fig.  182), 
)  the  metal  is  extracted 

difBcult  process.  The 
nery  for  crushing  and 
ing  is  so  expensive  that 
from  many  mines  are 
;o  one  place,  and  must 
imes  be  carried  a  long 
ice.     For  example,  the 

near  Leadville  send 

ore   to   that   city,   but 

mines  in  Colorado  ship 

the  smelters  at  Denver  and  Pueblo. 

the  ores  must  be  treated  in  some  such 
Thus  the  crusliing  and  smelting  of 

an  important  industry  in  many  of  the 


Western  cities.  The  metals  thus  obtained 
are  also  manufactured  into  various  articles 
in  the  lai^er  cities. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  articles 
made  of  wood,  such  as  paper,  furniture,  and 
fiirm  implements,  is  already  extensive  in 
some  places,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

As  we  have  seen,  tbe  West  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  fruit  and  wheat  region.  On  that 
account  the  canning  and  drying  of  fruits, 
and  the  making  of  flour  and  other  products 
from  wheat,  are  very  important  industries. 
The  abundance  of  tisli  gives  rise  to  the 
canning  industry  in  certain  places,  and  the 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  supply 
hides  and  wool  not  only  for  shipment  to 
Eastern  factories,  but  also  for  mauufactui-e 
in  the  West. 

The  development  of  manufacturing  in  the 
West  has  been  made  possible  largely  by  the 
building  of  railroads  (Fig.  Traiuporta- 
183).  There  ia  a  remarkably  tionof  gooda 
large  number  of  railroads  here,  considering 
the  difficulty  of  building  them  and  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  country.  On  Figure  280 
observe  that  each  of  the  great  cities  on  the 
coast  is  connected  by  i-ail,  not  only  with  the 
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L,  where  copper  Is  ohtAlned 


others,  but  also  with  the  East  by  one  or  more 
transcontinental  railways.  Count  the  rail- 
roads that  cross  the  Western  States,  and  learn 
their  names.     When  tlie  Union  Pacific,  the 
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first  ot  these,  was  completed,  in  1869,  it  was 
thought  to  bo  a  wonderful  work,  and  of  enor- 
mous importance ;  but  now  that  there  are  so 
many  railroads,  people  are  inclined  to  over- 
look their  great  value. 

Railroads  are  of  especial  value  in  the 
interior  of  the  West,  where  there  is  very 
little  opiK>rt unity  for  transportation  by 
water.  The  scarcity  ot  navigable  streams 
is  i>artly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rivers  are 
few  and  sliatlow,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
many  ot  ihein  descend  rapidly  to  the  sea, 
and  therefore  have  rapids  and  falls  that  pre- 
vent navigation.  Notable  exceptions  are  tlie 
lower  Sacramento  and  the  Columbia,  on  which 
rivers  boats  carry  an  extensive  commerce. 

Although  harbors  are  not  numerous, 
there  are  several  excellent  ones,  sufficient 
to  carry  on  traffic  with  all  parts  of  the 
world.  No  doubt  the  completion  of  the 
canal  which  the  United  States  is  building 
across  the  Istlimus  of  Panama  will  greatly 
increase  their  importance.     Why? 

Large  inland  cities  in  the  Western  States 
are  few  in  number,  partly  because  there 
leading  cities  are  no  important  waterways, 
in  the  intetioi  There  are,  however,  so  many 
railways  that  some  large  cities  have  devel- 


Fio.  184.  — Pihe's  Peak  from 


oped,  especially  at  the  junction  of  important 
trunk  lines. 

The  greatest  of  the  interior  cities  is 
Denveii,  the  capital  of  Colorado.  This 
city  is  located  on  the  site  of  a  i.  DenTsrud 
small  mining  camp,  but  its  Coior»do Sprinp 
growth  is  chiefly  due  to  two 
facts:  (1)  the  numerous  miD- 
ing  towns  among  the  moan- 
tains  near  by;  and  (2)  tbe 
near  presence  of  water,  wliich 
has  made  irrigation  on  a  lai^ 
scale  possible  (p.  129).  Tbe 
first  fact  calls  for  an  impor- 
tant trade  and  manufact^^ 
ing  center  somewhere  in  that 
region,  and  the  second  makes 
it  possible  to  secure  food. 

Denver  has  now  become  ft 
very  important  railway  and 
manufacturing  center,  where 
ore  is  smelted,  and  machin- 
ery, flour,  and  cloth  manu- 
factured. It  is  also  of  im- 
portance as  a  health  resort, 
Coiorndn  .S[)riiiK«.       for  the  alUtude  of  OTor  five 
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tliousand  feet  and  the  dry  climate  are 
Mpeoially  favorable  to  persona  uaffering 
bom  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Colorado 
B^BIVGB,  Bouth  of  Denver,  at  the  base  of 
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Puublo,  Culiimilo. 


Pike's  Peak  (Fig.  184),  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing health  resorts  in  the  country. 

Pueblo,    a    trade    and    manufacturing 
center,  is  situated  south  of  Denver,  where 
the  Santa  Fe  line   meets  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 


t.  PmUo 


ated  on  the  Spokane  River  at  a  point  where 
there  is  a  large  waterfall  (Fig.  186).     This 
supplies  abundant  water  power, 
80  that  there  is  much  manu-        ' 

facturing.  Since  the  city  lies 
in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
wheat  region  of  eastern  Wasli- 
ington,  flour  milling  is  of 
special  importance,  as  at  Min- 
neapolis. From  the  forests 
of  Idaho  it  receives  lumber, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  it 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  ricii  mines  of  the  near- 
by CiKur  d'Alene  district. 
Spokane  is  also  an  important 
railway  center  and  distribut- 
ing point  for  a  wide  area  of 
country.  It  has  grown  very 
rapidly,  and  is  now  second  in 
size  among  the  interior  cities. 
Two  other  cities  in  the  interior  of  Wash- 
ington are  Walla  Wali.a  in  the  southeast 
and  North  Yakima  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 
Some  of  the  ore  mined   at 

BoTTB  (Fig.  182)  is  crushed 

and      reduced      in      smelters  p«iib 


4.  Butte,  Au- 


in  Spokt 


way.  Here  much  ore  is  smelted,  and  iron 
goods  are  manufactured  (Fig.  185).  It  is 
the  nearness  to  coal  and  iron  ore  which 
makes  the  latter  industry  possible. 

Spoeanb,  in  eastern  Washington,  is  situ- 


Spokane,  Waaliinslon- 


within  the  city  limits.  But  most  of  it 
is  sent  to  the  smelters  at  AnaoONDA, 
and  many  of  the  Montana  ores  go  to  the 
smeltei-s  at  Great  Falls.  In  the  process 
of  smelting,  fumes  of  sulphur  yoiii  l-axXJu 
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from  the  tall  ohimneys  and  settle  to  the 
ground,  killing  almost  all  vegetation,  and 
causing  the  country  round  about  to  appear 
barren  and  desolate.     In 
spite  of  their  appearance, 
however,  these  smelting 
centers  are  thriving  and 
rapidly  growing. 

Several  other  interior 
cities,  such  as  Salt  Lake 
«.  othndti-  CJiTT  and 
•ndtowaila  OGDEN,have 
tfcs  Interior  already  been 
mentioned  (page  131). 
Find  others  on  the  map. 
Most  of  these  owe  their 
importance  chiefly  to 
mining,  farming  by  irri- 
gation, and  grazing. 
Name  the  capitals  of  the 
Western  States.  Which 
of  these  have  been 
mentioned,  and  in  what 
connection?  Locate 
Boise,  tlie  cap  tal  of 
Idalio,  a  city  n  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  irriga 
tion  district. 

The  largest  city  m  the 
Western  States  s  San 
iMdinKcitiM  Fhancisco 
ontlwcuut       (Fig   187) 

located  on  a 

remarkably 

fine  harbor 

at  the  tip  of 

the    pen  n 
sula   that   shuts    in    tl  e 
waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.     This  harbor    1  ke 
that  of  New  York    was 
formed  by  the  sink  ng  of 
the    coast.      There    are 
other     important     cities 
near  San  Francisco,  the  largest  being  Oak- 
laud,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda.    The  for- 
mer, which  is  much  the  larger,  is  the  land 
tormjnus  of  several  transcontinental  railways 


and  the  center  of  large  manufacturing  and 
ship-building  industries.  Close  to  it  is 
Berkeley  (Fig.  187),  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 


dsco  «ad  dtlM 

(I)  Ifaiati  and 
loeatiuat  of 
Ihut  ciliei 


Fio   1ST  —Hap  tost 


versity  of  California;  and  farther  south  is 
Stanford  University.  These  are  two  of  the 
most  important  universities  in  tfae  West. 
There  are  others  of  note,  however,  for  each 
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of  the  Western  States  supports  a  state  uui- 
Tereity. 

South  of  Sun  Francisco  is  San  Josu  ; 
northeast  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  is  Sacramento,  the  capital  of 
California;  and  east  of  San  Francisco  ia 
Stockton,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River.  Trace  these  rivers,  and 
observe  the  extent  of  the  fertile  Gi'eat 
Valley  through  which  they  flow. 


leum  is  still  another  important  industry, 
and  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  boots,  shoes,  and  clothing  are  others. 
San  Francisco,  being  by  far  the  lai^est  of 
the  cities  in  tliia  vicinity,  leads  in  these 
industries. 

Not  much  coal  is  mined  in  California, 
but,  since  this  state  produces  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  in  the  Union,  there  is  an 
abundance  of   oil  for  fuel.     Coal  is  easily 


The  enormous  crops  of  wheat,  fruit,  and 
wool  in  the  Great  Valley  of  California 
9>  Thtir  suggest  some  of   the  occupa- 

maAt/ochtTM  tions  in  these  cities.  Among 
them  are  the  canning  of  fruit,  the  milling 
of  flour,  and  making  of  wine,  and  also  of 
cloth. 

The  mineral  products  in  this  region  have 
led  to  much,  smelting,  and  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  metal  goods  of  various  kinds.  In 
and  near  San  Francisco  foundries  and 
machine  shops  are  numerous,  and  ship- 
building is  a  great  industry.  One  of  our 
best-known  battleships,  the  Oregon,  was 
built  here. 

Sugar  refining  is  another  prominent  indus- 
try, the  raw  sugar  being  brought  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.     The  refining  of  petro- 


brought  by  train  and  boat  from  the  Wash- 
ington coal  fields,  and  in  the  mountains 
there  ia  an  abundance  of  water  power  that 
can  be  used  in  generating  electricity. 

San  Francisco  Bay  (Fig.  188)  is  the  only 
gap  in  the  Coast  Ranges  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  either  to  the  ziorth  or  (S)  Their 
the  south;  and  since  it  is  one  •'tvpits 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  it  is  very 
•important  as  the  outlet  to  the  Great  Val- 
ley and  the  mining  regions  round  about  it. 
Tlie  principal  products  sliipped  from  here 
are  gold,  silver,  wine,  fruit,  wool,  grain, 
and  the  various  miinufactured  goods  just 
named.  Some  go  East  by  rail,  but  many 
go  by  boat  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Several  transcontinental  railways  terminate 
on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Ba.^.     ¥<». 
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all  these  reasoiiB  this  is  a  great  Bhipplng 
point,  and,  aa  our  trade  increases  with  the 
Philippines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  and  other  countries  bordering  the 
Pacific,  the  amount  o£  shipping  will  in- 
crease. 

Many  goods  are  sent  from  Stockton,  Oak- 
land, and  other  points  on  or  near  the  bay ; 
but  San  Francisco  is  the  leading  center  for 
the  shipping,  a^  for  the  manufacturing. 


has  had  such  a  rapid  growth  that  it  is  now 
the  second  city  in  size  in  the  Western  States. 

The  first  large  city  north  of  San  Francisco 
is  Portland  (Fig.  187)  on  the  Willamette 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Co-  ^  ^^j^^^ 
lumbia.    Like  New  Orleans,  it  mtUi  of  Su 
is  situated  about  a   hundred  Ptwiei*** 
miles  from  the  o 
head  of  deep-water  navigation. 

Since  good   harbors   having  connections 


In  Los  Angeles  bordered  b;  palms  uid  otber  vr&rm-cllniiit«  trees. 


The  next  important  harbor  south  of  San 
Francisco  is  tfie  port  of  Los  Angeles,  twenty 
t.  CoutdUei  "li'^s  irom  Los  Anoeles  it- 
•Mtbof  S«a  self,  where  a  fine  artificial  bar* 
'™*'*«'  bor   lias   been  made  at  great 

expense.  Still  farther  south  is  the  fine 
natural  harbor  of  San  D[Ego.  Estimate 
the  distance  of  these  points  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (Fig.  187). 

Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  country  (Fig.  189).  It  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  rich  orange  country  (Fig. 
175),  and  there  are  scores  of  small  villt^es, 
towns,  and  cities  round  about  it.  Among 
the  larger  of  these  are  Pasadbna,  Pomona, 
RrvEBSiDE,  Rejjlands,  and  San  Bernar- 
dino. Los  Angeles  is  the  chief  distribu- 
ting center  for  this  productive  region.     It 


with  the  interior  are  lacking,  most  of  the 
other  important  towns  of  Oregon  are  inland, 
and  Portland  has  grown  to  be  the  chief  ship- 
ping point  by  water.aud  therefore  the  largest 
city  in  the  state.  From  tliis  point  wheat, 
flour,  fruits,  wool,  and  lumber  (Fig.  190),  the 
leading  products  of  Oregon,  are  shipped  in 
great  quantities. 

Portland  has  extensive  manufactories  of 
woolen  goods,  flour,  and  furniture;  and 
Salem,  the  capital,  situated  in  the  fertile 
Willamette  Valley,  also  has  large  woolen 
and  flour  mills.  Farther  down  the  Colum- 
bia is  AsroKiA,  where,  as  elsewhere  along 
the  river,  the  salmon  industry  is  developed. 
It  is  also  an  important  shipping  point. 

Portland,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  West,  Is  growing  rapidly  in  industrj* 
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srce,  and  population,  its  recent  growth 
most  remarkable.  It  liaa  an  exten- 
Qcl  increasing  trade  witli  the  Orient, 
lere  is  also  important  commerce  with 
i.  Portland  is  one 
jreat  lumber  ports 
world,  and  one  of 
adtng  wheat  and 
ihipping  points  on 
iciflc  coast, 
iliington,  unlike 
n,  has  many  fine 
KOFI  harbors, 
•w*  On  two  of 
Seattle  and 
£A  (Fig.  187)  are 
nI.  Coal,  lum- 
■ain,  and  hops  are 
rincipal  exports. 
is  also  extensive 
acture  of  lumber,  furniture,  and  other 
along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound, 
illy  at  Seattle  (Fig.  191),  and  Ta- 
These  goods  are  shipped  to  the 
n  cities,  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
Alaska,  and  otlier  countries.  Bel- 
AH  and  Everett  on  Puget  Sound, 


is  an  important  ship  building  yard  at 
Seattle,  in  which  tlie  battleship  Nebraska 
was  built ;  the  largest  salmon  cannery  in 
the  world  is  located  at  Bellingham;    and 


there  is  much  other  manufacturing.  In- 
deed, the  rapid  development  of  manufac- 
turing in  the  cities  of  Puget  Sound  has 
been  one  cause  for  their  great  growth  and 
prosi>erity. 

The  cities   of   Puget   Sound,    especially 
Seattle,   have  the  bulk  of   the  trade   with 


if  a  part  of  Seattle  from  the  harbnr 


1  BiDttUer,  have  important  lumber  and 
.ndustries.  There  is  a  largo  smelter 
wma,  to  which  ores  are  sent  from 
IB  distant  a  point  as  Alaska ;    there 


Alaska,  as  well  as  much  commerce  with  the 
Orient,  to  which  steamers  ply  regularly 
from  Seattle.  To  these  Puget  Sound  ports 
most  of  the  gold,  salmon,  and  other  Al^kan 
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products  come,  and  from  them  the  regular 
Alaskan  steamers  sail,  carrying  many  miners 
and  other  passengers,  and  large  cargoes  of 
goods  for  use  in  that  Northern  territory. 
Seattle  ia  the  place  of  outfitting  for  most  of 
the  people  who  go  to  Alaska;  and  the  rapid 
development  of  that  territory  has  brought 
much  business  to  this  city,  whose  recent 
growth  has  been  remarkable.  Both  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  are  beautifully  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound,  and  from  both  the 
extinct  volcano,  Mount  Rainier,  is  plainly 
visible.  Tliere  are  many  fine  public  build- 
ings  in   each   city,   and   in   Seattle  is  the 


University  of  Washington,  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  and  progressive  state  uni- 
versities of  the  West. 

Another  Pacific  cout  port  U  Gray  Harbor,  at 
the  mouth  of  Chehalu  River  in  Washington,  west 
of  the  capital  Olyufia.  TraDscoriUueDtal  nil- 
rrods  have  extended  their  lines  to  it,  and  there  is 
already  trade  in  lumber  and  grains  with  the  Orien- 
tal ports. 

When  this  Western  country  was  first 
settled,  it  was  divided  into  territories,  but 
OninawBrt  ^  ^^^  population  increased, 
•t*tM  these  territories  have  one  by 

one  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  states. 
The  last  to  be  admitted  are  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  in  1912. 

There  are  many  fertile  valleys  in  these 
new  states  where  Uiere  is  irrigation ;  and,  in 


this  warm  climate,  wheat,  corn,  vegetables, 
alfalfa,  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and   many" 
other  crops  are  raised.     WhUe   i.  Tbattt*. 
some  o£  the  farming  is  carried  •oon*" 
on  by  Mexicans  and  Indians,  bust  results 
are  gained  by  Americans  who  own  a  larg^ 
part  of  the  irrigated  land.      The  United— 
States  government  is  spending  large  sums 
of   money   in   building   storage  reservoirs, 
and  in  improving  the  irrigation  systems  in 
other  ways,  so  that  many  settlers  are  find- 
ing valuable  farm  lands  here. 

The  plateaus  and  mountain  valleys  are 
the  seats  of  extensive  cattle  and  sheep 
ranching,  and,  as  we  have 
already  learned,  raining 
ia  of  great  importance. 
Arizona,  besides  being 
second  in  the  production 
of  copper,  also  producea 
lai^e  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver,  while  New 
Mexico  supplies  much 
gold,  silver,  and  coal. 

The  cities,  though  not 
nf  great  size,  are  impor- 
tant  distrib-   _ 

S.  Their  dUM 
utingcenters 

for  the  surrounding 
country,  and  also  centers 
for  smelting  the  ores.  Among  the  most 
important  are  Tocsos,  Peescott,  Bisbee, 
and  Ph(enix  in  Arizona,  and  Albdqdeb- 
QUE,  wliich  is  the  largest  city  in  New 
Mexico. 

Among  the  early  Spanish  settlements  is  Samta 
F6,  llie  capital  of  New  Mexico.  Here,  as  elsewberv, 
in  the  state,  the  houses  are  mostlj  low,  one-story 
buildings  (Fig.  Uii)  made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  or 
adobe.  The  Spanish  language  iii  most  commonly 
heard,  and  in  some  parts  one  still  sees  the  primitiTe 
castonis  of  a  century  ago".  For  instance,  on  the 
email  Mexican  farms  near  by,  wheat,  instead  of 
being  tlireshed  out  by  machines,  is  in  some  cases 
spread  Bpon  the  ground  and  trampled  by  goats  nntil 
the  grain  is  separated  from  the  hull.  The  grain  is 
then  tossed  into  the  air  in  order  that  the  wind  may 
carry  away  the  cliaft.  These  customs  form  a  vary 
striking  contrast  to  those  introduced  into  most  parts 
of  the  region  by  progressive  Americans,  who  nao  the 


adobe  houses  belougtng 
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most  approved  methods  of  farming  and  the  best  of 
f  armiDg  iniplenients. 

This  is  the  region  in  which  some  of  the  most  civ- 
ilized Indians  once  lived  (p.  22);  and  here  some 
of  their  deaceiidaiita  still  occupy  In- 
fah^^to*^  '''""  "^■'"'•""'  <"  '■■""^  reserved 
for  them  by  the  government.  The 
rueblo  Indians,  for  instance,  still  live  here  after  the 
VDaiiner  of  their  ancestors.  Their  homea,  called 
jiuebl'is,  are  built  of  adobe,  and  in  some  cases  are 
entered  from  the  roof  by  means  of  a  la<ider  (Fig.  37). 

The  puehlos  were  intended  a.i  strongholds  for 
the  storing  of  grain  and  for  protection  against 
■wandering  tribes,  which  might  attack 
them  at  anj  time.  Other  Indian 
laoUHCs,  the  cliff  dicdlingn,  were  built 
on  the  sides  of  cliffs  beneath  over- 
hanging ledges;  and  still  others, 
«Tn<'«  dwellings,  were  in  caves  dug 
<:iut  of  the  rocks  by  the  Indians  (t'ig. 
193). 

Some  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  carry 
on  farming  by  irrigation,  as  their 
sjncestors  did  before  the  white  men 
v^aiiie ;  and  many  of  them  are  pros- 
jterous  farmers.  Other  Indians  on 
veservations  are  more  shiftleiiH,  and 
fhe  government  has  to  help  them  to 
-make  a  living.  The  same  is  true  of 
Indians  in  other  parts  of  the  West, 
ioT  there  ar«  Indian  reservations  in 
all  the  Western  States.  The  red 
men  are  no  longer  allowed  to  roam 
at  -will,  but  must  live  on  the  land 
■Hotted  to  them  by  the  United 
States  government. 

In  many  places  among  the  p,^  193 —t 
■Western  mountains  are  scenes 
Scenery  In  the  ^^^^  compare 
"Wort  favorably    with   those   of   the 

1.  Thcmoat  Alps,  which  attract  so  many 
aotripUew  Americans  abroad.  Strangely 
formed  cliffs,  deep  canyons,  and  imposing 
waterfalls  are  present  without  number. 
There  are  also  beautiful  snow-capped  vol- 
canic cones  and  glaciers.  Many  of  these 
grand  scenes  may  be  viewed  from  the  rail- 
way, as,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  gorges 
and  canyons  through  which  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railway  winds  its  way  across 
Colorado.  Among  all  the  interesting  places 
in  the  West,  however,  are  three  that  easily 
surpass  the  others  in  grandeur.     These  are 


the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  the 
Yosemite  Park. 

The  Yellowstone  Park,  chiefly  in  Wyo- 
ming, is  a  tract  of  land,  larger  than  Connect- 
icut,   which    the    government        xh  y  11 
has  set  aaide  as  a  national  park,  g^one  Park 
It  is  often  called  the  "  Won-   (d  /m  hoi 
derland  of  America."    A  stage  'pringi  and 
road  leads  from  the  Northern   ^'^  "' 
Pacific    Railway    to    the     Mammoth    Hot 


Springs  on  the  northern  side  of  the  park. 
There  is  also  a  stage  route  from  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  on  the  western  side.  At  the 
Hot  Springs  from  openings  in  the  hillside, 
heated  water  flows  down  over  beautifully 
colored  terraces,  which  have  been  built  by 
a  deposit  of  mineral  matter  carried  in  solu- 
tion in  the  hot  water.  Farther  on  are  boil- 
ing springs ;  also  boiling  mud  springs  ol 
different  colors;  and  here  and  there  is  a 
spring,  called  a.  geyser,  from  which  hot  water 
and  steam  uow  and  then  burst  forth  with 
great  violence,  even  to  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  feet  (Fig.  194). 
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flow  northward,  forming  the  Yellowstone 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri. 

To  many  ptrsonH,  tlie  falls  and  canyon  of  tliii 
river  are  tlie  greatest  wonders  of  tlic  park.  Soon 
afl^r  leaving;  ttie  lake,  the  BtrcaTii  narrows  iinri 
'juickeiig,  and  the  w*atfr  leaps  one  liiiiidreil  and  nine 
fuet  directly  dowuwuid.  A  short  disLmce  farlLer 
on  it  tuinlileii  three  hnndivdaud eight  fnit,  oralnitst 
twice  the  height  of  Niugartt  (Fig.  I!I5).  Tlie  rirer 
then  ninn  Lietweeu  bteep  walls,  which  rise  one  llit>u- 
saiid  feet  above  it.  Tliin  canyon  is  .some w hat  wind- 
ing, witli  nuineniiis  liold  clitTs  jutting  far  out  into 
the  iilijss ;  niid  f  nun  llicse  cliffs  grand  vie«  s  may  1« 
ohtained.  Far  1h:1uw,  one  Hees  llie  silviTy  stream, 
toil  distant  to  Ih;  lienrd  a»  it  ilaKlies  along.  Across 
the  cliH.sm,  a  half  mile  away,  dark  green  jiiiies  frhige 
the  l)ank,  and  l>etween  the  water  and  thc^tc  woods 
are  gorgi'unxlveolured  ruck  Hall!>,  having  all  t hi:  lints 
of  tlicrainhow. 

l.ioliil.ited,  and  for  that 
(3)  Us  aniiiiali 
see  elk  bv  llie 


In  this  park  hunting 


"Old  Faithful,"  one  of  the  most  regular  of  the»e 
geysers,  "plays"  at  intervals  of  sixty-five  minutes. 
Then  a  column  of  steam  and  liot  water  shoobi  up- 
ward from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  Other  geysers  discharge  at  much  longer  peri- 
ods, as  two  to  tlireo  hourn,  or  several  days;  and  in 
some  of  the  geysers  the  roar  of  escaping  steam  lasts 
for  hours  after  the  water  has  all  Iteen  ex[)clled.  The 
outbursts  are  n'ally  exjJosions  of  sl<.<am,  the  heat 
being  sujiptied  from  the  ilepths  of  the  earth.  Some 
of  the  springs  are  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  so 
that  a  visitor  niust  be  on  the  lookout  lest  he  step 
into  one ;  others  are  surrounded  by  a  rim  several 
feet  high. 

Beyond  the  peyser  basins  tlie  Yeltow- 
(2)  lit  laU  stone  Lake  is  reached,  a  beaiHi- 
faiit.und  ful  sheet  of  water,  nestled  in 

'""'""'  the    mountains,    nearly    eight  i 

thousand   feet  above   the   sea.     Its  waters 
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rowlBide;  uid  bears,  both  grizzly  and  black,  come 
close  to  canips  and  hotels  for  food.  There  are  many 
otiier  animab  hero,  among  them  some  bison,  or 
buffalo  (Fig.  196). 

One  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  tlie 
Colorado,  in  Arizona,  may  be  reached  on  the 
8  Tbe  Canyon  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
of  the  Coiondo  Fe  Railway.  The  wonderful 
""'  YellowBtone  Canyon,  just  de- 

scribed, and  the  canyons  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  in  Colorado  are  pygmiea 
compared  with  this. 

As  one  first  looks  out  into  the  canyon,  he 
sees  notliing  but  rock  towers,  pinnacles, 
many  colored  layers  of  rock, 
and  ap]>arently  bottomless 
dep  tl  IS.  W  hen  he  finally 
reaches  a  point  from  which 
the  threadlike  stream  may  be 
spied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  a  mile  below,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  so  little 
water  could  have  wrought 
BQch  mighty  havoc.  Yet 
this  river  has  been  slowly 
cutting  its  way  into  the  rocks 
for  thousands  of  centuries, 
and  this  great  gash,  or  can- 
yon, is  the  result. 

Tbe  difficult  path  which  leada 
to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  is 
aaven  miles  long,  and  the  trip 
down  and  back  is  a  full  day's 
Journey;  bnt  without  mailing  it,  one  faits  to  ai>- 
preciate  fully  the  marvelous  carving,  .wulpturing, 
and  coloring  of  the  canyon  wallti.  At  the  bottom 
Um  scene  is  entirely  changed ;  and,  as  one  looks 
upward,  to  aee  himself  nhut  in  by  walls  which  seem 
to  extend  to  the  very  heaveiiR,  his  own  littleiiess 
and  the  immensity  of  the  works  of  Nature,  are 
wonderfully  iniinvaHed  upon  him. 

For  three  hundred  miles  the  Colorado  River  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  this  deeply  cut  canyon,  nliich  forms 
a  reryeomplete  barrier  to  travelers.  A  person  living 
on  one  nde,.  where  he  could  see  across  to  the  other 
bUc,  ten  miles  away,  would  need  to  travel  hundreds 
of  uiiUs  to  reach  that  side  ;  for  there  are  no  railways, 
rooda,  or  paths  leading  across.  The  government  lias 
■et  aiii  Ifl  this  wonderland  also  as  a  national  park  for 
Uie  enjoyment  of  tbe  people. 


The  remarkable  Yosemite  Valley,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, in  California,  presents  4.  TheToMnlta 
very  different  views  from  those  P**^ 
just  described.  Tliis  is  the  region  of  the 
High  Sierras,  a  region  of  deep  canyons  and 
granite  peaks,  one  of  which,  Mount  Whit- 
ney,  14,502  feet  high,  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  United  States,  not  including  Alaska. 
Some  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  the 
High  Sierras  are  formed  by  waterfalls  of 
the  Yosemite  Creek  and  Merced  River,  in 
Yosemite  Park.  In  one  mighty  leap  the 
water  descends  fifteen  hundred  feet,  form- 
ing the  Yosemite  Falls  (Fig.  197),  which 


-BUon  feeding  in  the  YsIIdun 


are  famed  the  world  over.  Below  this  are 
some  cascades,  then  another  fall  of  four 
hundred  feet. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  falls  are  the  giant 
trees  of  the  world,  the  largest  of  which  is  36  feet 
in  diameter  (Fig.  108)  and  SOU  feet  high.  The 
Ya^temite  region,  like  the  Yellowstone,  ia  a  public 
park,  and  is  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of 
people,  including  mnny  Kuropeans. 

It  would  require  a  great'  many  pages  to  describe 
all  the  wonderful  scenes  in  Western  United  States, 
or  even  to  make  a  list  of  them.     But 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  grand   wondsiT*** 
Shoshone  Falls  in  Idaho,  Lake  Che- 
lan in  Washington.  Lake  Tahoe  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas,  and  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon  —  the  great  crat«r 
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ined  Y.istuilte  Fulls. 


of  &n  extinct  volcano  in  which  a  lieautitul  take 
now  situated.  Also  the  Itaiiiler  Natioo&l  Park 
the  slopes  of  Mount 
Raiaier  with  its  beauti- 
ful valleys,  laige  glaciers, 
and  grand  mountain 
scenery. 

1.  Tell  about  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  ill  Cali- 


What 


Questiona 

effects  of  this  dii*covery? 

3.  Name  and  locate  the 
three  principal  niouii- 
tuXa  systems  in  the  West. 

4.  Deserilie  the  valleys 
betweeD.  5.  Where  are 
volcanoes  fouud?  Of 
what  importance  is  the 
lava?  6.  What  about 
the  extent  of  the  arid 
lands?  7.  Where  are 
the  well- watered  sec- 
tions? State  some  facts 
about  them.     6.  What 


FiO.  IDS.  — One  of  the 
large  tbat  a  wagon 
In  ita  trunk. 


minerals  are  found  hei^,  and  what  about  the  owner- 
ship of  the  mineral  lauds?  II.  Describe  the  three 
methods  of  gold  miniog. 
10.  What  can  you  tell 
ahont  noted  mining  dis- 
tricts in  Nevada?  11,  In 
Colorado?  12.  In  Mon- 
tana? VA.  In  other  Weitt- 
era  States?  U.  Where 
are  t-oal  and  ])etroleum 
found?  15.  What  uae 
is  made  of  timber  in  the 
mines?  16.  Where  is 
the  timber  obtained,  anJ 
what  are  tlie  princijiiil 
kinds  of  trees?  17.  I*'- 
scribe  the  method  ot 
lumbering  in  Washing- 
ton. 18.  What  is  done 
with  the  logs  and  with 
the  lumber  from  them? 
19.  Of  what  imporUux 
are  the  forest  reeerva- 
tiouB?  30.  What  kinds 
of  lish  are  caught,  and 
where?  21.  What  do 
you  know  about  agricnl- 
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are  in  the  ifell-watered  Northwest?  22.  How  is 
rrigfttUm  planned  near  Denver?  23.  What  about 
he  expense  of  such  irrigation,  and  its  advantages  ? 
li.  Whet  do  you  know  about  agriculture  by  irriga- 
Um  in  Utah?  25.  In  southern  California?  26.  In 
iher  eeetions?  27.  How  is  the  United  States 
oremment  asaisting  in  irrigation  in  the  West? 
Bm  How  is  sheep  ranching  carried  on  here? 
0.  Whet  are  the  different  sources  of  profit  in  that 
lunnees?  80.  What  is  the  extent  of  manufacturing 
1  the  West?  31.  Name  the  x>rincipal  kinds  of 
launfeotoring.  32.  What  are  the  conveniences  for 
ranqKMtetion  of  goods?  33.  State  the  principal 
iflte  About  Denver  and  vicinity.  34.  Pueblo. 
&  Spokene.  80.  Butte,  Anaconda,  and  Great  Falls. 
7.  Other  cities  and  towns  in  the  interior.  38.  Name 
nd  loeete  the  principal  cities  about  San  Francisco 
Iftj.  80.  What  goods  are  manufactured  in  them? 
Ol  Whet  ebout  the  shipping  at  this  point?  41.  State 
he  Importent  facts  about  the  coast  cities  south  of 
len  Fieiioisco.  42.  About  Portland  and  vicinity. 
9m  Ahoat  the  cities  on  Puget  Sound.  44.  Name 
or  two  newest  states,  and  tell  about  their  re- 
omoee.  46.  Name  and  locate  their  principal  cities. 
J^m  Whet  can  you  tell  about  their  Indian  inhab- 
tante?  47.  Name  and  locate  the  places  in  the 
^est  most  noted  for  scenery.  48.  Describe  Yellow- 
toue  Park.  49.  The  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  Kiver. 
>0.   The  Yosemite  Park. 

Montana  (Mont.).  1.  What  industries  are  car- 
ied   on  in   the  eastern  part?    Why?    2.    In   the 

western  part?    3.   Name  the  chief 

ift*^  sSItLa   ^^^^^  "^  Montana,  and  tell  how  each 
^  is  important.    4.   What  two  large 

ivers  drain  this  section  ?  5.  Through  what  states 
lo  they  flow  before  reaching  the  Gulf?  C.  Draw 
.n  outline  map  of  the  state  and,  as  each  of  the  other 
tates  is  studied,  do  the  same  for  tliat. 

Wyoming  (Wy.).  7.  What  industries  are  carried 
•n  in  this  state?  8.  What  cities  are  mentioned? 
n  what  connection?  9.  Find  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
jid  tell  for  what  it  is  noted.  10.  This  state  is  rep- 
esented  as  having  little  grain,  on  the  maps  show- 
Dg  the  principal  grain-producing  regions  (Figs.  249 
jMi251).    Why? 

Colorado  (Col.  or  Colo.).  11.  Examine  Figures 
!49  to  274  to  see  what  are  the  industries  of  Colorado. 
5.  Why  is  there  more  water  for  irrigation  in  tliis 
itate  than  in  some  of  the  others?  13.  Trace  the 
livide  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  drainage, 
\s  it  crosses  Colorado.  Trace  it  northward  to  Can- 
ada and  southward  to  Mexico.  14.  Name  the  cities 
n  Colorado  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  tell  how  each 
s  important.  15.  Find  the  population  of  Denver 
[Appendix*  p*  427).  Compare  it  with  that  of  other  ^ 
iaige  cities  in  the  Western  States ;  also  with  that  of 
!few  Orleans  and  of  Buffalo. 

New  Mexico  (N.M.).    16.   What  about  the   in- 


habitants?   17.  What  is  said  about  the  industries? 

18.  How  large  is  thelargest  city  (Appendix,  p. 427)? 

19.  Compare  it  as  to  population  with  the  largest 
city  in  Massachusetts ;  in  Nevada. 

Arizona  (Ariz.).  20.  What  can  you  tell  about 
the  large  river  that  crosses  Arizona?  21.  What 
cities  and  industries  are  mentioned?  22.  What 
minerals  are  obtained  here?  23.  How  does  the 
largest  city  compare  in  size  with  the  largest  in  New 
Mexico?  In  Colorado?  24.  Find  the  population 
of  Arizona.     Of  New  Mexico. 

Nevada  (Nev.).  25.  For  what  mines  was  Nevada 
famous?  26.  Find  its  present  population  (Appen- 
dix, p.  425).  Why  are  there  so  few  people?  27.  What 
abont  its  present  industries?  28.  How  may  the 
government  irrigation  work  be  of  special  value  to  this 
state  ? 

Utah,  29.  Wliy  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  salt  ? 
30.  W^hat  are  the  industries  of  this  state?  31.  What 
cities  are  mentioned  ?  Tell  about  each.  32.  Exam- 
ine the  maps,  Figures  219  to  274,  to  see  what  prod- 
ucts come  from  Utah. 

Idaho  (Ida.).  33.  \Vhat  metals  are  obtained? 
(See  Figs.  263  U)  273.)  34.  What  great  river  drains 
Idaho  ?  35.  What  mountain  range  forms  the  east- 
ern boundary  ? 

■r 

Washington  (WtLsh.),  36.  Compare  the  coast  line 
with  that  of  Oregon;  of  Maine.  37.  What  about 
the  rainfall  of  tiiis  state  ?  Compare  it  with  that  of 
Montana  (Fig.  303).  Why  this  difference?  38.  Wijat 
effect  has  the  rainfall  upon  the  industries  ?  What 
are  the  principal  industries?  39.  What  cities  are 
mentioned  in  the  text?  What  can  you  tell  about 
each  ? 

Oregon  (Ore.).  40.  What  advantage  do  you  see 
in  the  location  of  the  largest  city  ?  41.  Compare  it 
in  size  with  Denver;  New  Orleans.  42.  Fxamine 
the  maps  (Figs.  249  to  274)  to  see  what  is  produced 
in  Oregon.  43.  What  industries  are  mentioned  in 
the  text?  44.  What  cities  are  mentioned,  and  in 
wliat  connection  ? 

California  (CdiX.),    45.   What  about  the  rainfall  ? 

46.  W^hat   two   rivers    drain    most  of  this  state? 

47.  Describe  the  relief.  48.  Name  the  cities  men- 
tioned ;  for  what  is  each  important  ?  49.  What 
industries  are  found  in  this  state?  50.  What 
advantage  do  you  see  in  the  location  of  San  Fran- 
cisco? 51.  Comimre  its  population  with  that  of 
Boston;  Denver.  52.  What  caused  the  early 
growth  of  California  ?  What  effect  has  that  had  on 
other  W^estern  States  ? 

53.  W*hich  state  has  the  largest  population  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  425)?  The  smallest?  51.  Compare  each  of 
these  two  with  Massachusetts  and  i  n    : 

New  York  in  population.    55.  Name  X^"  Reww 
and  locate  the  eight  largest  cities  V*®*"0n8 
(Appendix,  p.  427).    56.  Which  of  the  five  groups 
of  states  has  the  densest  population   (Fig.  246)? 
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Which  the  leMt  dense?  What  rauona  con  you 
gire? 

1.  Readabout  the  expedition  of  Lewie  and  Clark 
from  St.  LouiB  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  180^1606. 
.  ..  2.  Find  out  aliout  the  early  settle- 

*  ment  and  dispute  about  the  owner- 

ship of  Oregon.  3.  Wliat  is  the  origin  of  tlie 
expression  "to  pan  out"?  4.  Why  do  th«  heavier 
ralna  on  the  northern  Pacific  coast  come  in  win- 
ter? 6.  Mention  several  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  having  no  rain  for  several  months 
at  a  time,  as  in  southern  California.  6.  Make  a 
collection  of  minerals  for  the  school.  7.  Hydraulic 
mining  has  been   largely  prohibited  in  niany  parte 


Flu.  200.  ~  Scene  atler  a  winter  snowBtorm 


of  the  West.  Why?  8.  Should  the  ditch  that  is 
to  irrigate  a  certain  field  skirt  its  upjier  or  lower 
edge?  Why'/  8.  Which  is  the  more  easily  irri- 
gated, nearly  level  land,  or  land  that  is  rough  and 
hilly?  Why?  10.  Is  southern  California  as  liable 
to  cold  snaps  as  Florida?  Why?  11.  Make  a  list 
of  articles  made  of  wool.  12.  In  what  ypar  were 
Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico  admitted  into  our  Union 
as  states?  \'i.  Write  a  story  describing  an  imagi- 
nary visit  to  soutliern  California.  14.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  Western  Stales,  putting  in  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  cities. 

1.  Name  the  principal  crops  of  the  United  States, 

and   t«Il   in   which   section   each  is 

Oenaral  RcTlev  rai.sed.      (Consult    figures    21Q    to 

QoMUanafoT      259.)    2.   Do  thH  «ame  for  mineral 

Unlt«d  SUtM      products.     3.    For   other  raw  prod- 


ucts. 4.  For  manufactured  articles.  6.  Name  the 
ten  largest  cities  in  their  order  (Appendix,  p.  ilt). 
For  what  is  each  important?  0.  State  some  wayii 
in  whicli  the  rainfall  infiuences  the  occupations  of 
the  (leople.  7.  The  temperature.  8.  State  clearly 
the  influence  of  the  einking  of  the  coast.  9.  Of  the 
glacial  period.  10.  Of  the  coal  period.  11.  Of  the 
absence  of  forests  on  the  prairiea  12.  Of  the  rich 
mineral  deposits  in  tlie  West  13.  In  what  ways 
have  the  Great  Lakes  been  of  value?  14.  Name 
some  of  tlie  cities  that  have  been  benefited  by  tliem. 
1  ii.  In  what  ways  hare  the  Mississippi  Hiver  and  ila 
two  largest  tributaries  been  of  value?  10.  Stale 
some  of  the  natural  advantages  that  have  aided  the 
growth  of  llostOM  ;  New  York;  Buffalo;  Philadel- 
phia ;  Baltimore ;  New  Orleans; 
Cleveland;  PitUburgh;  IXjtroil; 
Chicago;  St.  Louis;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 17.  Can  you  name  some 
other  cities  that  have  also  lieen 
influenced  by  their  surroundings? 
18.  Which  is  the  largest  state 
(Appendix,  j.p.  425^26)?  The 
second  in  size?  The  smallest?  The 
next  to  the  smallest?  19.  Which 
state  has  the  lai^est  population 
(Apiieniiix,  p.  425)?  The  second 
larjtest?  The  smallest?  Next  to 
the  smallest?  20.  What  states 
bonier  Mexico?  Canada?  Drair  a 
map  of  the  United  States. 


IV.  Teriiitories  and 
Dbpendekcies  of  the 
United  States 

At  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutioiiiiry  War  the  United 
Stntea  consisted  of  thirteen 
small  colonies,  extending  alon^  Our  increase 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  "*  Urritory 
to  Georgia.  Our  new  nation  laid  claim 
also  to  the  land  far  into  the  wildernesB, 
even  to  the  distant  Mississippi.  Beyond 
this  was  French  and  Spanish  territory, 
while  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  was  oc- 
cupied by  Indians. 

By  purchase,  by  war,  an<l  by  treaty,  we 
have  gained  possession  of  all  the  other  land 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  which 
■has  thus  far  been  described  ;  but  our  con- 
trol does  not  end  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  pro|)er.     In  1867  we  ob- 
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tuned  Alaitka,  and  in  1898  we  came  into 
possession  of  a  number  of  islands,  some  of 
them  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  globe.  Since 
these  lands  form  a  part  of  the  territory  con- 
trolled by  our  government,  a  study  of  them 
may  come  at  this  point. 

I.  Alaska 

For  a  long  time  Alaska,  which  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  Texas,  belonged  to 
HowobUined;  R"**»a-  ^^  1867  that  nation 
ud  how  the  sold  tlio  teiritory  to  us  fur 
purchase  wu  $7,200,000.  At  tlie  time  many 
"^  people  thought  it  very  unwise 

to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  so  distant  and  des- 
olate ii  land.  However, 
it  has  already  proved  of 
great  value,  and  has 
paid  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

Since  the  Arctic  Circle 

crosses  the  northern  part 

„     ,.     .      .  of  Alaska, 
The  clinMte       ..       ...     , 
it    will    be 

seen  that  the  climate  of 

much   of    the   territory 

must    be    severe.     The 

winters    are    long    and 

cold,  and  the  summers 

short  and  cool. 

A  strip  of  coast  land 
extends  southeastward  from  the  main  penin- 
sula of  Alaska,  and  to  this  the  west  winds 
bring  an  abundance  of  rain  and  snow  (Fig. 
200).  Since  these  winds  blow  from  the 
ocean,  they  make  the  winters  much  warmer 
than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory. 

A  large  part  of  Alaska  is  mountainous, 
for  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  United  States 
SnrlAu  of  *"''  western  Canada  extend 
tbe  Und  northward  into  this  territory. 

1.  Extntof  Among  these  mountains  are 
tha  nunntaiM  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  highest  yet  discovered  being 
Mount  McKinley,  which  is  20,464  feet  high. 

The  long  penineulk  and  the  chain  of  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, which  form  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Ber- 


ing Sea,  are  really  a  growing  mountain  chain  1600 
miles  in  length.  Altogether  there  are  67  volcanoes 
in  this  cLaiu,  some  of  them  still  active ;  and  all  along 
the  Alaskan  coast  earthquakes  are  frequent,  because 
the  mountains  are  still  riiuiig. 

The  snows  are  so  heavy  that  most  of  the 
mountains  are  siiow-covered  throughout 
the  year  (Fig.  201)  ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  glaciers  descend  •««i»«T 
through  tlie  mountain  valleys,  some  even 
entering  the  sea  and  breaking  off  to  form 
icebergs.  The  largest  glaciers  on  the  con- 
tinent are  found  in  this  section.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  these,  the  Muir  Glacier^ 
is  located  not  far  north  of  Sitka. 

There  are  so  many  islands  along  the  coast 


Fio.  201.  ~  The  snow-capped  m'lUTitains  uear  Monat  Saiul  Ellas.  Alaska.  In  the 
middle  ot  the  picture  is  n  glacier  wbicb  descends  to  the  sea,  dlKhBrglaK  iceberg* 
from  B  cliff  over  a.  mile  and  a  half  lung  abd  '290  feet  high. 


that,  for  a  thousand  miles,  the  steamers 
sail  between  lofty,  forest-covered  mountain 
walls,  with  snow-capped  peaks  in  the  back- 
ground, and  upon  waters  whose  surface  is 
as  quiet  as  a  lake.  It  is  one  o£  the  most 
wonderful  ocean  voyages  in  the  world,  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  sinking  of  the 
land  has  allowed  the  sea  to  enter  the 
branching  mountain  valleys,  changing  them 
to  long,  narrow,  arms  of  the  sea,  or  jiordtt 
almost  cut  off  from  the  ocean. 

Among     the     resources     of  -^     .  .^^ 
Alaska,  as  in  the  case  of  other  ^^^^  inAxUttiM 
far   Northern  lands,  those  of  |   p,.,,), 
the  sea  are   especially  impor-  i;i)  caichiitg*^ 
tant.     On  the  shallow  banks,  /oodjM 
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and  along  the  coast,  are  many  cod  and 
halibut,  for  which  vessels  now  go  from 
Seattle  and  ports  further  south.  These 
fish  are  caught  in  large  quantities,  some 
being  sold  even  in  the  Eastern  States. 


Fio.  303.  —  PIctDK  at  B  whale, 


largest  uf  ai 


Still  more  important,  at  present,  is  sal- 
mon fishing.  Here,  as  in  the  Columbia  River 
(p.  127),  the  salmon  run  up  the  streams 
every  summer.  Sometimes  the  streams  are 
almost  full  of.  these  iish,  all  struggling  to 
get  up  to  the  place  where  the  eggs  are  laid. 
It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
such  a  salmon  "run,"  as  it  is 
called.  Immense  quantities  of 
Alaskan  salmon  are  canned  at 
canneries  scattered  along  the 
coast.  The  Alaskan  steamers 
are  loaded  with  canned  salmon 
every  fall,  taking  them  to 
Seattle  or  other  ports,  for  ship- 
ment to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  ocean  animal  found  in 
Alaskan  waters  is  the  whale.     This 

,«  n..  .-  animal    (Fig.    202), 

(*)  Whaling  l-  u    ■  .■     ' 

which   la   sometimes 

over  ft  hundred  feet  long,  is  really 
a  land  animal  that  has  taken  up  life  in  the  aea,  as 
■eals  and  walruses  have  done.  Therefore,  unlike 
the  true  flshea,  which  secure  air  from  the  water 
bj  means  of  their  gills,  the  whale  must  now  and 
then  rim  to  the  surface  for  air.    It  is  when  rising 


Everj  year  steamers,  specially  built  for  the  pn^ 
pose,  venture  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Bering 
Strait  in  search  of  the  whale.  Few  ships  are  now 
engaged  in  this  dangerous  oceupation,  for  the  whtls 
is  much  less  common  than  formerly.  The  ships  an 
obliged  to  push  their  way  into  tbe^Ine  ice,  in  which 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  crushed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  as  it  is 
moved  about  by  the  current. 

Men  take  all  these  risks  in  onHer 
to  secure  the  valuable  wlialeboDs 
that  grows  in  the  whale's  month. 
This  bone  has  a  coarse,  hairliks 
fringe  on  its  margin  which  serra 
to  strain  out  of  the  water  the  small 
sea  animals  on  which  the  hnge 
monster  feeds.  Another  product  i> 
the  blubber,  or  layer  of  fat,  that  lia 
beneath  the  skin  and  keeps  the 
whale  warm  even  in  the  water*  o( 
the  frozen  Arctic.  This  blubber  it 
made  into  oil;  and  before  kerosene 
was  made,  whale  oil  was  much  used 
for  lights. 

Many  diflEerent  kinds  of  seals 
are  found  along  the  Alaskan  coast.  One 
of  these,  the  fur  seal,  which 
lives  in  Bering  Sea,  is  of  great 
value  because  of  its  soft  fur,  which  is  much 
used  for  winter  coats.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  fur  seals  swim  about  in 


breathe,or''blow,"  that  the  huge  creatures  are  killed. 


—  A  group  o[  f  UT  seals  on  the  sboie  ol  the  Frlbilof  IslawU. 

search  of  food ;  but  in  the  spring,  daring 
the  breeding  season,  they  resort  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands  (Fig.  203). 

The  United  States  government  prohibits  all  pe^ 
sons  from  killing  the  fur  seal,  except  one  oompanfi 
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irhich  pays  a  special  tax  for  the  privilege  of  Becuriiig 
a  certain  niimljer  each  year-  At  tlie  proper  ieason 
Ibe  men  select  a  number  of  eeala  and  drive  them  off 
tor  alaugbter,  much  ossheep  would  be  driven.  There 
U9  90  few  of  these  seals,  aod  they  are  so  easily  killed, 
that  if  the  goTernmeot  did  not  protect  them,  all 
irould  soon  be  destroyed. 

At  present  the  fisheries  are  by  far  the 
most  important  of  Alaskan  industries. 
Thus  far  their  products 
have  amounted  in  value  to 
aver  4150,000,000,  nearly 
3ne  half  of  which  has  been 
received  for  the  salmon. 

Valuable  as  the  fisheries 
are,  it  is  the  minerals,  espe- 
I.  lll>i.c  cWlygold.tllat 

have  attracted 
most  attention  to  Ahiska. 
In  1896  rich  gold  deposits 
were  discovered  in  the 
gravels  of  a  small  stream, 
the  Klondike,  a  tributary  to 
the  Vukon  River  in  Canada, 
just  across  the  Alaskan 
boundary.  In  a  single  year 
fifty  thousand  men  rushed 
to  this  new  gold  field  (Fig. 
204),  B8  people  did  to  Oali- 
Eornia  in  1849. 

Since  then  gold  has  been 
Emmd    in    many    parts    of 
~   ,  aa  at  Nome,  in  the 

Valley,    and   else* 
and    every    year 

I  of  men  go  there.  But  most  of 
letom  in  the  fall,  partly  to  escape 
A*  oold  winter,  and  partly  because  the 
IlilTela  oannot  be  washed  when  the  ground 
m  frozen.  "In  some  places,  where  the  ground 
m  frozen  even  in  summer,  it  has  been  neces- 
ntry  to  thaw  it  out  by  means  of  fires  before 
the  gravel  could  be  washed.  In  1910,  Alaska 
ranked  fourth  in  the  production  of  gold  in 
the  Union,  the  value  of  the  output  being 
aver  •16,000,000  (Fig.  272). 

One  great  diffloultj  baa  been  to  reach  the  gold 
fteldi  and  to  oany  supplies  to  them.    The  early 


miners  were  exposed  to  great  hardships  on  their 
journey  to  the  Klondike  region.  Now,  however,  by 
the  help  of  a  abort  railway  across  ibe  mountains, 
one  cau  go  iatu  the  iuterior  of  Alaska  much  more 
easily.  In  summer  many  go  up  the  Yukon  Hiver 
in  boats;  but  this  is  impossible  in  winter  when  the 
river  is  frozen.  Trace  this  course.  How  does  the 
Yukon  River  compare  in  size  with  the  Ohio  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  431)? 
Partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  in  sup- 


Fio.  2M.  —  Miners  lording  the  ley  waters  of  an  Alaskan  river  on  the  way  to 
Klondike.  Two  oC  them  ace  hameesed  in  a  wagon  coDtaiulng  their 
supplies. 


plies  and  machinery,  there  has,  as  yet,  been  little 
gold  mining  in  the  solid  rock.  There  are,  however, 
some  such  mines  already  opened,  the  largest  being 
on  Douglas  Island  near  Jun>:al'.  where  there  is 
the  largest  stamp  mill  in  the  world.  Nor  has  there 
been  much  mining  of  other  minermlB,  although  enor- 
mous de)>o8its  of  copper  and  coal  ore  known  to  exist 

No   doubt  the  salmon   industry  will  in- 
crease   in    importance   in   the 
future.     This  is   true  also  of  ^^^ 
the    mining.      When,    as    at 
present,  supplies  have  to  be  ^ti^^ 
drawn  in  by  dogs,  or  on  the  i 
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backs  of  men  or  of  horses,  even  across 
glaciers  and  lofty  mountains,  the  expense 
of  transportation  is  very  great.  However, 
railroads  are  now  being  built  to  the  richest 
gold  and  copper  regions  ;  and  when  these 
are  finished,  the  amount  of  metal  mined 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

There  are  other  valuable  resources  in 
Alaska.  Among  them  are  the  extensive  for- 
8.  Inconnectioii  ^^ts,  especially  along  the  south- 
with  other  eastern  coast,  and  in  some  of  the 

resources  warmer  valleys  of  the  interior. 

Although  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  there  is 
much  good  soil;  and  in  some  places  the  cliniate  is 
suitable  to  farming.  Besides,  even  where  the  sum- 
mers are  too  short  for  crops,  grass  often  grows 
luxuriantly.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  raise  sheep 
and  cattle  here,  and  no  doubt  this  will  some  day  be 
one  of  the  industi'ies  of  Alaska. 

Reindeer  also  thrive  in  this  country.  On  the 
tundras  in  northern  Asia  the  reindeer  is  a  domestic 
animal,  supplying  the  people  with  meat,  milk,  and 
hides,  besides  serving  as  a  draft  animal.  The  rein- 
deer has  already  been  introduced  into  the  tundras 
of  Alaska,  and  will  make  it  ix)ssible  for  people  to 
live  there  much  more  comfortably. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Alaska 
will  prove  much  more  valuable  to  us  in  the 
future  than  it  has  thus  far  been. 

In  such  a  new  country  there  are,  of 
course,  no  large  cities.  The  oldest  and 
Principal  best  known  is  the  quaint  town 

towns  of  SiTKA,  the  former  capital. 

Juneau,  which  was  made  the  capital  a  few 
years  ago,  besides  being  near  valuable  gold 
mines,  is  on  the  route  to  the  Klondike.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  important  center.  Not  far 
north  is  Skagway,  where  miners  leave  the 
steamer  to  take  the  White.  Pass  Railway  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon. 

There  are  also  many  mining  towns,  such  as 
Dawson,  in  the  Klondike  region  of  Canada,  and 
Nome,  on  Bering  Sea.  Tn  1898,  the  b<?ach  sands  at 
Nome  were  found  to  contain  gold,  and  in  a  single 
season  a  good-sized  city  had  grown  on  the  beach. 
Large  numbers  of  men  lived  in  tents,  and  others  in 
rough  wooden  shanties.  In  1900,  there  were  over 
twelve  thousand  people  here;  but  ten  years  later, 
there  were  only  about  one  sixth  as  many.  In  such 
a  mining  district  a  town  may  grow  up  in  a  year  and 
become  deserted  in  a  single  season. 


2.   Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  United  States 

has  secured  possession  of  distant  Northern 

lands;  it  has  still  more  recently  _,   .  ., 

.    ^  .     ^      p  Their  nutory 

come     into    control    of    some 

tropical  islands.     As   a   result  of  our  war 

with  Spain,  in  1898,  Porto  Rico  was  ceded 

to  the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  given 

its  independence,  under  the  general  guidance 

of  the  United  States. 

Since  that  time,  Porto  Rico  has  made 
great  advance ;  but  Cuba  has  not  done  so 
well.  After  the  war,  our  government 
occupied  Cuba  for  a  wliile,  then  handed 
over  the  control  to  the  Cuban  people,  who 
established  a  republican  form  of  government. 
But  soon  trouble  arose,  and  in  1906  the 
United  States  had  to  interfere  again.  In 
1909  the  Cubans  were  again  given  control. 
Cuba  is  not  a  dependency  of  our  country, 
as  Porto  Rico  is,  but  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  interfere  there  when  it  seems 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  peace.  Since 
it  is  thus  under  our  protection,  we  are  more 
interested  in  Cuba  than  in  other  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of 
Porto  Rico ;  and  it  seems  better  to  describe 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  together  than  to  class 
Cuba  with  the  other  West  Indian  Islands 
in  which  we  liave  no  special  interest. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  being  nearly  as  large  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  much  longer  Area  and  sur- 
and  narrower.  Porto  Rico  is  f*ce  featurea 
somewhat  smaller  tlian  Connecticut.  Each 
of  these  islands  is  quite  mountainous,  the 
peaks  in  Cuba  ranging  from  2000  to  4O00 
feet  above  sea  level,  while  one  of  them 
reaches  an  altitude  of  8600  feet. 

Both  islands  lie  entirely  within  the  trop 
ical  zone,  and  on  tlie  lowlands  neither  snow 
nor  frost  are  known.  On  ac- 
count of  the  warm  climate 
many  people  from  the  United  States  go  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  to  spend  the  winter. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  rain  in  most 
parts  of   the  islands  ;    but   the  rainfall  is 


Climate 
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especially  heavy  on  the  northeastern,  or 
wiTidioard,  slopes,  wliere  the  damp  winds, 
which  blow  from  the  northeast,  first  reach 
the  land.  The  summer  is  the  rainiest  sea- 
Bon,  for  then  the  winds  blow  with  greatest 
strength  and  steadiness. 

While  there  are  mountain  ranges  in  each 
of  the  islands,  a  large  portion  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba  haa  been  cleared 
*^^  and  cultivated.     This  is  espe- 

cially true  of  I'orto  Rico,  which  is  really 
an  island  of  farms.  Crops  grow  luxuriantly 
partly  because  of  the  excellent  soil,  and 
partly  because  of  the  favorable  climate. 
Indeed,  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  on 
both  islands. 

As  in  all  the  West  Indies,  the  principal 
crop  is  sugar  cane  (Fig.  20"),  and  the 
L  Thcfum  industry  is  carried  on  much  as 
P"»*"^  it   is    in    Louisiana   (p.    75). 

A  second  important  crop  is  toliacco,  for 
which  Cuba  is  especially  noted.  Tobacco 
is  also  raised  extensively  in  Porto  Rico. 
At  Havana,  and  other  places,  it  is  manu- 
factured   into   cigars,    which    bring    high 


allspice.  Such  fruits  as  bananas,  oranges, 
limes,  pineapples  (Fig.  208),  and  oocoanuts 
are  grown  in  great  quantities;    and  there 


Fio.  SOih—A  native  but  In  Cuba. 

are  also  many  vegetables.     There  is  much 
pasture,  too,  and  many  cattle  are  raised. 

Our  soil  and  climate  have  enabled  us  to 
raise  almost  all  the  farm  products  that  we 
have  needed,  except  such  as  ^  ThdriB^eUi 
may  be  produced  within  these  vainetotha 
islands.  They  Diilt«d8utM 
can  send  us  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
spices,  and  tropical  fruits. 
They  can  also  send  us  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  midwinter. 
Tlius  it  is  of  great  value  to 
us  that  we  have  such  close 
relations  with  these  islands. 


-awlQE  the  Bugar 


prices, — the   Havana   cigiir  being   consid- 
ered the  best  that  is  made. 

Upon  the  hillslopes  much  coffee  is  pro- 
duced, and  some  tea  and  cocoa.  Spices, 
including  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  ginger, 
are  products  of  the  West  Indies;  also  pep- 
per,  cardamom,   vanilla,   and    pimento   or 


When    first   settled,  the   West 
Indies   were   covei-ed    by   a  denM 
troiiipal  foreat,  and    -^ 
Bonie  of  the  woods   °^^'' 

ciftlly amoui;  the  liighermountains. 
Til  Ciihn,  for  iuBtAiicc,  there  is  still 
much  valuable  tiinl>er,  such  as  ma- 
hogany, ebony,  and  fustic,  which 

producefl  a  valuable  yellow  dye. 

Besides  the  raw  proihicts  of  the  soil,  there  is  some 

mineral  wealth  in  Cuba.    Copper  is  found  here,  and 

also  iron,  the  latter  having  Wn   mined  for  a  long 

time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiaqo. 

Railways  connect  some  of  the  cities,  and 
also  reach  out  into  the  agcvcultux^Ldfi^-rifdi^ 
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thus  serving  to  bring  the  cropa  to  the  chief 
ports  for  shipment.  However,  many  of  the 
CitimiikiicM  towns  are  not  connected  by 
foi  tranapor-  rail ;  and  since  there  are  few 
tation  good  wagon  roads,  they  have 

almost  no  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  except  by  boat. 

During  its  occnpation  of  C^bl^  the  United  States 
has  had  one  good  njacadam  road  built  from  the  east- 
ern to  the  western  end  of  the  island.  Steamboat 
lines  now  run  from  American  ports  to  Havana  and 


Fio.  208.  —  Pineapples  growing  in  Porto  Rict 

other  West  Indian  ports.  Thus  the  United  States  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  convenieucea  for  the  trans- 
portation of  gooils;  and  by  that  means  a  mnch  better 

market  is  secured  for  the  products  of  these  inlands. 

Owing  partly  to  lack  of  coal,  and  partly 
to  the  bad  government  of  the  Sx>aniardB, 
Principal  there  lias  been  very  little  manu- 

eitiea  facliiring.      There   are,   how- 

ever, several  in)  port  ant  cities  along  the 
coast.  The  largest  of  these  is  Havana, 
in  Cuba,  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  the 
S(HiniKh  rule  in  America.  Another  Cuban 
city  is  Santiago,  where  the  Spanish  ships 
were  sunk  in  the  war  of  1898 ;  and  a  tliird 
is  Mataxzas. 

The  two  principal  cities  of  Porto  Rico 
are  San  Jcan,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
Ponce,  on  the  southern.  The  former  is  the 
largest  city  and  capital  of  the  island. 

Portions  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  are 
densel^y  pop»]a.ted,  although  in  Cuba's  wars 


with  Spain  thousands  upon  thouaatidB  were 
killed  in  battle  or  starved  to  death.  Much 
property  was  destroyed,  and  iDhabttaats 
altogether  the  island  was  so  of  tha  Iiluli 
badly  governed  that  it  will  be  many  yem 
before  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  returas. 

Many  of  the  natives  are  of  mixed  blood. 
The  Indians  did  not  prore  good  Blaves  to 
their  Spanish  conquerors,  and  negro  cdaves 
were  brought  from  Africa.  Therefore, 
while  pure-blooded  Spaniards  sre  numer- 
ous, many  of  the  inhabituta 
of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  an 
negroes,  either  full  blooded  or 
Imlf-breeds.  Under  Spanish 
rule  these  natives  were  Teiy 
poor  and  densely  ignorant  i 
but  they  are  capable  of  ad- 
vance under  proper  guidanoe. 

3.   Panama  Canal    Zom 

(Fig.  232) 
One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing regions  controlled  bj  the 
United  States  is  j^g  locatioi 
a   narrow   strip  and  Impot- 
of  land  across  the  Isthmus  of  **"« 
Panama,  that  connects   North   and    South 
America   (Fig.  9).     The  city  of  Panama 
is  at  one  end,  and  Colon  is  at  the  other- 
It    is   here   that  our  government   is  nov 
engaged  in  digging  the  Panama  Canal,  so 
that  ships  may  pass  along  this  route  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Where  the  ca:iat  is  being  dug  (Fig.  209),  tlie  dis- 
tance across  the  isthmus  is  only  about  fifty  miltis 
and  the  elevation   but  three  hundred  feet  at  tb' 

highest  point;  but  it  will  cost  our  goTemment  WT- 
eral  hundred  million  dollars  to  complete  the  work. 

The  canal  zone,  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  in  width, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  build  the  canal,  were  p^l^ 
chased  from  the  small  Republic  of  Panama.  Thou- 
sands of  men  are  at  work  on  the  canal ;  and  when 
finished,  it  will  be  large  enough  for  the  largest  ocmd 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  public  works 
ourgovernmenthaseverunder-  AdTaaUg**! 
taken,  and  it  will  prove  of  great  tlw  canal 
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}  to  the  entire  world.  A  steamer 
from  London  to  San  Francisco  will 
.ve  thousand  miles  by  taking  this  new 
while  eight  thousand  miles  will  be 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
ine  the  globe  to  see  why  more  will  he 
in  the  latter  case.  The  canal  will  he 
lefit  to  all  our  seacoast  towns,  and  will 
e  important  for  shipping  the  products 
:  interior  of  our  country.  What  effect 
he  canal  have  upon  the  size  of  Panama 
E  Colon?    Why? 

Tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  (Fig.  314) 
■  out  in  the  raid-Pacific,  notquite  a  third 
distance  from  our  western  coast  to  tlie 
oeation  Philippine  Islands,  is  a  moun- 
■  tain  chain  fifteen  hundred  miles 
long,  raost   of   which   lies  be- 


neath the  ocean.  Several  large  volcanic 
peaks  rise  above  the  water,  forming  a  chain 
of  islands,  known  as  the  Sandwich,  or  Ha- 
waiian, Islands.  The  largest  of  these  islands 
is  Hawaii,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Con- 
necticut. Each  of  the  islands  is  made  chiefly 
of  melted  rock,  or  lava,  which  has  risen 
from  within  the  earth  (Fig.  210).  Two  of 
the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  are  still  active,  and 
the  fiery  hot  lava  flows  out  from  them  every 
few  years.  The  larger,  Mauna  Loa,  rises 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  latitude  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
(Fig.  2)  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Being  in  the 
midst  of  the  broad  Pacific,  and 
Uierefore  surrounded  by  warm  ocean  water, 
the  climate  is  warm  and  equable.  From 
day  to  night,  and  even  from  summer  to 
winter,  the  thermometer  varies  q^vI-j  *.  ^-w 
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Thla  la  red  hot  Iatb, 


degrees.  As  in  the  West  Indies,  tlie  north- 
east winds  blow  steadily  and  bring  an 
abundance  of  rain  to  the  windward  slopes. 
The  southwestorn,  or  leeward,  slopes  are 
much  diier,  and  in  some  places  even  arid. 


of    other    PaciRc    islands.      The    CbineBB 
form  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion ;  but  there  are  also  many  people  in- 
Japaiiese,      Portugueije,     and  diutiiN,  and 
Americans.  '='"**  dties 

In  181)3,  the  ruler,  a  native  queen,  was  de- 
{H>sed,  and  the  white  population  set  up  an 
independent  government  and  offered  tlie 
islands  to  the  United  States,  as  a  territory. 
After  some  delay  the  offer  v/aa  accepted, 


The  Hawaiian  natives,  who  are  Malayans,     and  the  islands  have  been  under  our  control 
are  an  inteiYigent  race,  resembling   those     since  1898. 
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Maoy  yeara  ago  white  men  introduced 
le  orops  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  larger 
ilands  have  become  quite  productive,  the 
rmoipal  crop  being  sugar  (Fig.  213). 
bffee,  tropical  fruits,  and  rice  (Fig.  212) 
ra  other  products,  the  last  being  culti- 
ited  especially  by  the  Chinese. 

^e  two  leading  cities  are  Honolulu, 
a  the  island  of  0»hu,  and  HiLO,  on  Hawaii. 


would  last  lew  tlian  two  weeks,  while  the  voyage 
requires  more  than  three  weeks.  Therefore  the  gov- 
ernment needs  to  have  a  pliice  along  the  Tout«  where 
it  can  store  large  quantities  of  coal. 

Coaling  stations  are  also  wanted  for  passenger 
and  freight  steamers;  and  there  is  need  of  a  place 
where  all  kinds  of  ships  can  stop  for  repairs.  All 
large  naval  powers  have  such  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Great  Britain,  the  greatest 
power  upon  the  sea,  has  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Via.  213.  —  Matlvea  cutting  sugar  cane  on  a  plantation  In  the  Haw^lan  Islands. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  one  of  the 
>riDcipal  sources  of  food  for  the  early  Cali- 
raliM  of  the  f  ornian  miners  ;  and  great 
ilandatotlw  quantities  of  raw  sugar  are 
Fnlted  StatM  n„^  brought  from  the  islands 
o  be  refined  on  the  Pacific  coast  (p.  139). 
ian  Francisco  has  long  been  the  chief 
aarket  place  for  the  products  of  these 
slands. 

The  territory  has  another  and  still  greater  value. 
}iuiiig  our  war  with  Spain  the  islands  were  used  aa 
.  cxMling  station  for  our  war  ships  bound  to  the 
'hilippine  Islands,  which  then  belonged  to  Spain. 
The  distance  from  San  Fraiicixco  to  the  Philippines 
■  more  than  seven  thousand  miles.  If  we  wish  to 
and  a  war  ship  there  from  the  Pacilic  coast,  it  is  ini- 
lortant  that  it  find  a  place,  on  the  .way,  at  which  it 
Wta  obtain  coaL  Such  a  sliip  might  cany,  perha^M, 
dght  hundred  tons  of  coal ;  but  as  from  sixty  to 
eren^  toni  may  be  burned  each  day,  this  supply 


5.  Other  Small  Island  Possesdons 
For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  England   had   control   over 
the  Samoan  Islands,  far  to  tlie 
southwest  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands (Fig.  214).     This  arrangement   did 
not   prove  satisfactory,   and   now    TutuUa, 
one  of  tlie  islands,  is  owned  by  the  United 
States.     It  is  of  little  value  to   us  except 
for  the  coaling  station  at  the  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago.     Apia,  the  chief  city  in  the  Samoan 
Islands,  is  on  the  island  of   Upola,   which 
belongs  to  Germany. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  with  Spain,  we 

obtained  the  island  of  Guam  (Figs.  417  and  314), 
one   of    the    Ladrones,  or   Robbers'    _ 
Islands,  some  distance   east   of   the 
Philippines.    Like  Tutuilo,  Guam  is  of  little  serviM 
to  us  except  aa  a  ooaliaf^atoil&^'fai  's«ia*&]k 
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Our  country  has  obtained  possession  of  several 
other  Biuall  iBlaiidii  in  the  Pacific.  Among  these  are 
ntt,  <  1  •<  Marcus  Inland,  northeast  of  Guam; 
OUwr  IsUniU  ^^j,^  Island,  between  (iuam  and  fhe 
Hawaiian  Islanils;  J/i't^if ay /slant/i,  northwest  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  and  two  small  islands,  Bater  and 
Hiimland,  nearly  on  the  equator  south  of  the  Midway 
Islands.    None  of  these  are  of  special  importance. 

6.  The  PhUippine  Islands  (Fig.  214) 

During  the  Spanish  War,  Admiral  Dewey 
destroyed  the  SpaiiUh  war  shipsi  in  the 
harbor  of  Manila,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands tor  the  United  States.     At  the  close 


How  acquired 


of  the  war  we  paid  Spain  $20,000,000  to 
give  up  all  claim  to  them,  and  since  then 
they  have  formed  a  part  of  our  tenitory. 

This  group  of  islands,  or  archijwlago, 
consists  of  more  than  three  thousand  is- 
Sorfaca  lands,  many  of  which  are  very 

features  small.     The  largest,  Luzon,  is 

about  the  size  of  Kentucky;  and  the  second, 
Mindanao,  is  almost  as  large. 

Like  the  West  Indies  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  Fhilip)>ines  are  portioiiH  of  mountain  ranges  in 
tAo^ea.     Tbig mouDtun  chain  is  still  growing,  and 


as  the  rocks  slowly  move  and  break,  earthquake 
shocks  are  caused.  Soma  of  theiu  have  been  very 
destructive;  fur  instaiice,  the  earthquake  of  1803 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  Manila.  Volcanoes,  some  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  eight  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  are  numerous  here,  and  some  of  theiu  ve 

While  parts  of  the  islands  are  mountain- 
ous, there  are  many  valleys  in  which  the 
soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  being  formed  by  the 
decay  of  lava,  limestone,  and  other  rocks  rich 
in  plant  food. 

Since  none  of  the  islands  are  very  large, 
there  can  be  no  greiit  rivers.  Still,  there 
are  some  with  deep  mouths,  making  good 
harbors;  and  steamboats  are 
able  to  navigate  the  lower  por- 
tions of  all  the  larger  rivers. 

As  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
climate  of  the  Philippines  is 
Iropic.l-alw.JB  ^„_^^ 
warm,  and  some- 
times very  hot,  especially  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea. 

The  year  is  divided  into  the  dry 
and  rainy  seasons,  the  former  coming 
during  the  winter  months,  the  latter 
in  the  summer.  The  dry  period 
lasts  as  long  as  the  winds  blow  from 
the  northeast,  and  then  the  fieldi 
often  become  parched  and  crocked, 
and  the  roads  very  dusty.  In  the 
',  however,  the  winds  change 
to  the  southeast.  They  are  then  so 
damp  that  there  is  a  deluge  of  rab 
which  changes  much  of  the  country 
to  a  Bwarap,  making  travel  almost 
itppossible. 
I  the  whole,  is  so  damp  that  then 
under  the  houses,  for  they  would 
be  too  wet  to  be  healthful  (Fig.  216).  Indeed,  the 
houses  tljeinselves  are  usually  raised  above  the 
ground,  and  the  family  lives  in  the  necond  ston-. 
The  lower  part  Is  often  used  for  storage,  as  a  cellar 

Forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the  archipel- 
ago, for  trees  thrive  here,  often  forming  s 
tropical  jungle.      Among  the  VeKetatloa 
valuable  woods  are  ebony,  the  and  auinal 
rubber  tree,  from  which  gutta  *"• 
percha  is  obtained,  and  a  palm  from  whose 
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uohol  may  be  made.  CinnHmon,  cloves, 
epper  grow  in  these  islandB,  and  oocoa- 
id  banana  trees  are  also  very  common, 
in  other  tropical  forests,  there  are  im- 
t  numbers  of  animals,  especially  insects, 
its,  and  beautiful  birds.  Among  the 
its  are  the  huge  python  and  the  deadly 
de  eapello.  There  are  also  deer,  apea, 
M^s,  wild  buffaloes,  huge 
and    man-eating  croco- 

i  inhabitants  of  the  Phil- 
)8    number    over    eight 

millions,  about  six- 

sevenths  of  whom 
vilized.  Two  very  differ- 
ces  occupy  the  islands, — 
le  aborigines,  or  original 
ntants;  and  (2)  the 
y,  (Fig.  215).  The 
r,  a  race  of  small,  dark- 
ed  savages,  are  called 
(M,  a  Spanish  word  niean- 
ttle  negroes.  They  have 
forced  to  retreat  to  the 
B  by  the  more  powerful 
ntelligent  Malays.  Be- 
the  Negritos,  the  Malaya, 
the  half-breeds,  many 
se  traders  and  kiipaninrds 
<n  the  islands ;  and  now 
are  also  many  Americans, 
der  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  the  more 
:ed  tribes  cleared  the  land  and  engaged 
■1  in  farming.     Their  wants  are 

M  few,  however,  and  very  little 

supplies  them  with  what  they  need. 
Jiuts  and  bananas  are  easily  obtained, 
ce,  yams,  and  other  food  plants  may  be 
raised.  There  is,  therefore,  no  special 
1  for  working  hard;  and,  in  fact,  in 
rarm,  humid  climate  hard  work  is  al- 
impossible.  For  these  reasons  large 
era  of  the  natives  are  unprogreasive. 
ny  of  the  people,  however,  are  indus- 
^  and  produce  more  than  they  need  for 
lelves.  Among  the  products  for  ei- 
are  hemp,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar  (Fig. 


255),  and  tobacco,  the  latter  being  manu- 
factured into  cigars  at  Manila  (Fig.  217). 
This  is  almost  the  sole  manufacturing  of 
importance,  and  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  Europe  and  America  for  all  but  the 
very  simplest  articles. 

Hemp  is  the  best-known  export  of  these 
islands,     tt  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  the 


wild  plantain,  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  banana  tree  that  most  people  could  not 
tell  the  two  apart.  It  is  used  for  a  number 
of  purposes,  one  being  for  making  rope. 
These  islands  supply  the  world  with  hemp 
for  making  the  better  grade,  called  Manila 
rope. 

Tbe  castor  bean  growa  wild,  and  its  oil  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  Great  rnfts  of  cocomiuts  are  shipped 
down  till!  rivers  h>  tbe  sea.  From  thiH  nut  an  oil  is 
made  ttist  is  used  in  Isiiips,  and  Bometimes  in  the 
maoufacture  of  e.  substitute  for  lard.  Much  of  the 
dried  meat  of  tlie  nut,  called  copra,  is  shipped  to  Eu- 
rope for  use  in  soap  malting. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  is  the  rattan, 
which  tbe  natives  put  to  a  thousand  uses,  such  as 
making  ropes,  houses,  canoes,  frames,  ca^t8^badIi^Mtd. 
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ohmira.  Many  of  the  nativeB  tattke  &  living  bf  split- 
ting and  marketing  the  cane.  The  bamboo  is  ftlso 
of  great  value.  Thia  plant  grows  from  one  inch  to 
eighteen  inches  !□  diameter,  and  from  five  to  seTenty 
feet  in  height,    it  ia  used  in  making  the  frames,  sides, 


l^...^  u._^^^ 
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Fro.  217.  — Nutlve  women  o[  the  Philippine  IsIkhiIb  making  clgan  In  MsdIIb. 

ftnd  even  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  also  rafts,  boats, 
agricultural  implements,  bows,  bowstrings,  arrows, 
spoons,  forks,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  natives  have  domesticated  a  native  wild  ani- 
mal, the  water  buffalo  (Fig.  218),  which  is  of  much 
value  as  a  draft  animal.  It  is  of 
special  service  in  the  rice  fields, 
which  are  kept  flooded  dnring  the 
growing  season.  The  buffalo  is 
quite  at  home  in  the  mud,  even 
preferring  wet  walking  to  di*y;  and 
in  fact,  it  must  hare  a  daily  plunge 
in  the  mud  and  water. 


for  a  loDg  time  the  center  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  still 
the  center  of  government  in  the  archipelago. 
Under  Spanish  rule  large  portions  of  the 
islands  were  left  in  a  wild 
state  ;  and  little  Probabla 
attempt  was  made  fntnre 
to  use  the  re-  progrcM 
sources  to  their  fullest  extent. 
The  islands  are  aide  to  pro- 
duce far  more  farm  products 
than  at  present.  The  riches 
of  the  forests  have  been  little 
used ;  and  tl»e  miiiemls,  in- 
cluding gold,  silver,  coal, 
petroleum,  marble,  and  sul- 
phur, have  likewise  been 
largely  neglected. 

There  is  a  promising  future 
in  the  development  of  these 
resources,    and    the    civilized 
natives  are   already   helping 
greatly  in  the  work.     Many  of 
them  arc  educated  and  cul- 
tured,    living     in     excellent 
homes.     They  are  now  partly 
governing  themselves,  having 
a  legislature  of  their  own;  but  the  United 
States  still  iiolds  control.     We  are  helping* 
to  educate  the  people,  and   to   establish  a— 
good  government. 


In  the  entire   group  of  is- 
lands, there   are  many  cities 

„„  having  a  popnla- 

Citiei  .■        (  iL 

tionoi  more  than 

ten   thousand  ;    but   there   is 

only   one    of    special    impor-  fio. 

tance.     This  is  Manila,  on 

the  island  of  Luzon.     This  city,  which  has 

over  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is 

situated  upon  an  excellent  harbor,  and  was 


Filipinos  plowing  with  the  buffalo. 


Alaska  :  Quebtioms.    1.  How  waa  Alaska  ob 

tained,  and  how  was  the  purchase  at  first  regarded  "^B 
2.  Describe  the  climate.     8.  What  are  the  prin,  — 


"■  iiiiir 
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dpal  snrfaoe  features?  4.  What  can  you  tell  about 
the  scenery?  5.  What  about  the  food  fish  there? 
^  6.  State  the  principal  facts  about  the 

Rericw  Que»-  whaling.  7.  The  sealing.  8.  The 
uons  ana  mining.     9.  What  about  the  future 

suggestions  development  of  the  territory? 
10.  Name  and  locate  the  leading  towns. 

Sdgqkstions.  11.  Collect  some  whalebone. 
12.  How  does  the  area  of  Alaska  compare  with  that 
of  the  United  States  projxjr?  13.  Measure  the 
length  of  the  Yukon,  and  compare  it  with  the 
Mackenzie.     14.  Draw  an  outline  ni:ip  of  Alaska. 

Porto  Rico  and  Cuba:  Questions.  15.  Give 
some  facts  in  their  history.  What  is  our  relation  to 
Porto  Rico?  To  Cuba?  16.  What  are  their  areas 
and  principal  surface  features?  17.  Describe  the 
climate.  18.  Name  the  farm  products.  19.  How 
are  these  products  of  special  value  to  the  United 
States?    20.  What  other  raw  pro<lucts  are  found? 

21.  W^hat  about  the  conveniences  for  transportation? 

22.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities.  23.  What 
about  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands? 

Suggestions.  21.  Estimate  the  length  and  the 
average  breadth  of  Cuba.  25.  What  products  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  also  raised  in  the  United 
States  ?  Where  ?  26.  State  some  advantage  that 
Cuba  enjoys  over  Louisiana  in  the  production  of 
sugar.  27.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico. 

Panama  Canal  Zonk  :  Questions.  28.  Locate 
this  zone.  29.  How  wiis  this  strip  of  land  obtained, 
and  what  is  its  extent?  30.  What  advantages  will 
be  secured  by  the  canal  ? 

SuGGKSTiONS.  31.  What  difficulties  are  caused 
by  the  climate  in  the  work  of  digging  the  canal? 
82.  Read  magazine  articles  telling  about  the  work. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  Small 
Islands:  Questions.  33.  Where  are  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  located?  34.  What  are  their  surface  fea- 
tures? 35.  Describe  their  climate.  3G.  State  the 
principal  facts  about  their  inhabitants,  industries, 
and  principal  cities.  37.  What  is  the  special  value 
of  these  islands  to  the  United  States?  38.  Name 
and  locate  other  island  possessions.  39.  How  are 
they  important  ? 

Suggestions.  40.  Why  should  you  expect  much 
the  same  products  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  in 
Cuba?  41.  Why  is  not  the  summer  very  hot  in  these 
tropical  regions?  42.  What  city  on  our  eastern  coast 
should  be  associated  with  San  Francisco  as  impor- 
tant for  refining  sugar?  43.  Explain  the  presence 
of  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  these  islands. 

Thb  Philippinb  Islands:  Questions.  44.  How 
were  these  islands  acquired  ?  45.  Describe  their  sur- 
face features.  46.  Their  climate.  47.  What  vege- 
table and  animal  life  is  found  here  ?  48.  State  the 
chief  facts  about  the  inhabitants.  49.  What  are  the 
principal  products?    60.  What   about   the  cities? 


51.  Explain  the  possibilities  for  progress  in  these 
islands. 

Suggestions.  52.  Compare  the  latitude  of  the 
islands  with  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  53.  Name  several  other  places 
thus  far  studied  that  have  volcanoes.  54.  Collect 
pictures  of  scenes  in  the  Philippines.  55.  Obtain  a 
piece  of  Manila  hemp  roi>e  for  the  school  collection ; 
also  a  piece  of  bamboo  and  of  rattan.  56.  Find  out 
about  I)ewey*s  capture  of  Manila.  57.  Make  a  sketch 
map  of  the  islands. 

58.  Name  the  principal  dependencies  of  the  United 
States.    50.  I..ocate  each  on  the  map  of  the  world 
(Fig.  2).     60.  Walk    toward    each. 
61.  Name  the  principal  products  of      .      ^      .. 
each.     62.  In  what  Konf^s  does  each  ^ 

lie?    63.  How  did  we  obtain  each?    64.  Name  and 
locate  the  principal  cities  in  our  dependencies. 


V.   Countries  North  op  the  United 

States 

I.  Canada  and  Newfoundland 

1.  Trace  the  boundary  line  between  United  States 
and  Canada.  2.  Which  of  our  states  border  on  Can- 
ada ?  3.  What  has  caused  so  many  _  oi.  ^ 
lakes  in  the  Dominion?  4.  Name  ^  ^ 
and  locate  the  eight  largest  (including  the  Great 
Lakes).  5.  Name  and  locate  tlie  four  largest  rivers. 
Into  what  ocean  does  each  drain?  6.  Where  are  the 
largest  cities  ?  7.  What  are  the  names  of  the  larg- 
est V  8.  What  reasons  can  vou  see  for  their  location  ? 
9.  Trace  the  Arctic  Circle  across  Cana<la.  10.  Com- 
j^are  the  latitude  of  Labrador  with  that  of  England. 
11.  Locate  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Hudson  Bay; 
Greenland;  Newfoundland;  Nova  Scotia.  12.  Name 
the  divisions  of  Canada. 

With  the  exception  of  Alaska  almost  all 
of  the  land  north  of  our  country  belongs  to 
Canada. 

While  the  British  were  founding  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  the  French  occupied  the  coast 
of  eastern   Canada  and  made  History 
settlements  at  Quebec,   Mon-   l-  Contest  be- 
treal,  and  other  points  along  IS[rR«ch""id 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.   Even  the  result 
now  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  speak  French 
as  their  mother  tongue.     The  French  and 
English   were   often  at    war ;    but    finally 
England,   aided  by  her  colonics,  won  con- 
trol  of  the  French  possessions  north  of  the 
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United  States.  Only  the  small  islands  of 
Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  were  retained  by 
France,  and  they  are  Btill  used  by  the 
French  as  fishing  stations. 

After  our  Kevolutionary  War,  Canada  still 
remained   in   possession  of   Great   Britain. 

,  _  _  ...  At  first  there  were  several 
I,  n&nwottlie         ,      . 

Onioii,  >nA  ttaB  colonies  witli  Separate  govern- 
prariiiMi  that  ments,  though  all  were  under 
the  control  of  Great  Hritain; 
but  in  1867  a  union  was  formed  called  the 
Dominion  op   Canada.     There  are  nine 


Newfoundland  has  refused  to  join  the 
Dominion,  so  that,  while  still  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  a  part  3,  H«wfoiud- 
of  Canada.  Newfoundland  in-  itid 
eludes  not  only  the  island  by  that  name, 
but  also  the  east  coast  of  Labrador. 

The   surface   of    southern    Canada  very 
closelyresemblesthatof  our  Northern  States. 
Eastern  Canada,  for  instance, 
is  much   like   New    England.  Snrfaw 
That  section  of  Canada  which 
lies   north   of   Ohio  and  New  between  k 
York       ie 


divisions,  or  provinces,  in  the  Dominion, — 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Colum- 
bia. Each  has  a  government  of  its  own, 
as  our  states  have ;  but  the  united  provinces 
have  a  central  government  with  the  capital 
at  Ottawa,  which  corresponds  to  our  cap- 
ital at  Wasliington, 

Besides  these  provinces,  there  are  the 
Yukon  Territory,  and  several  undeveloped 
territories.  The  names  of  the  latter  are 
given  on  the  map  (Fig.  219),  but  they 
have  few  inhabitants  and  are  of  little 
importance  at  present.  Name  these  divi- 
sions. 


like     those 

states  ;  and  it  is  tie 
most  important  farmiog 
region  in  the  Dominion- 
Farther  west,  north  of 
Dakota  and  Montans, 
are  broad  plains  (Fig- 
226),  increasing  in  eleva- 
tion to  the  very  base  ot 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Among  the  Western  moun- 

tnius  are  many  canyons,  gU- 

ciuTH,  and  snowcapped  p«nik) 

(Fig.  230).    The  scenery  of 

this  region  is  wonderful,  lud 

the  Canadian  Pacilic  RailviiJ 

IB  of  western  (^'E-  2^")  pnsaCH  through  the 

.c  Railway.  best  of  it.     A  portion  of  thii 

wonderland  baa  been  set  aaid* 

as  a  national  park  hj  the  Canadian  government 

The  Great  Glacier  (Fig.  18)  covered  the  norlli- . 
eastern  part  of  Canada,  for  it  had  ita  source  in  the  high- 
lands  of  Labrador.     As  in  our  conn- 
try,  the  soil  of  much  of  Canada  is  Q^^f^^ 
glacial   drift;   the   Great   Ice  Sheet 
also   formed    many   lakes   there,   and  caused  grctt 
numbers  of  rapids  and  waterfalla. 

The  climate  of  southern  Canada,  like  tbe 
surface  features,  corresponds  to  that  of  our 
Northern  States,  though  it  is 
slightly  cooler.  The  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  soutli- 
ern  Quebec,  for  example,  resembles  that  ol 
New  England,  while  Ontario  has  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.     Farther  west,  in  Manitolm,  -m 
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early  the  same  climate  as  in  Minne- 
ad  North  Dakota  ;  and  west  of  tliis, 
skatchewan  and  Alberta,  come  the 
ands.  In  British  Columbia,  on  the 
soast,  there  ia  heavy  rainfull  and  au 
emperature,  as  in  Washington. 

ird  the  north,  liowever,  the  country  grows 
colder,  uutil,  in  the  extreme  northern  por- 
e  climate  is  frigid,  and  there  are  broad  ex- 
of  frozen  tundra- 
Labrador  current,  which  coola  the  tempera- 
New  England  so  much  (p.  ii'A),  sweeps  from 
itic  Ocean  past  Labrador  and  greatly  chills 
gt  of  that  region,  as  well  as  Newfoundland 
va  Scotia.  There  is  no  such  ice-laden  current 
Pacific,  and  for  that  reason  the  climate  is 
mer  there.  Notice,  for  instance,  how  much 
north  Vancouver  and  Juneau  are  tlian  any 
watern  Canada. 

forests  which  cover  northern  New 
ad  extend  into  the  hilly  and  nioun- 
Ing  tainoua  Hection  o£  New  Bnins- 
it  of  wick  and  southern  Quebec 
*•  (Fig.    221).      In    fact,    from 

westward  to  the  Pacihc  this  wooded 
sweeping  northward  around  the  vast 

of  Manitoba,  is  from  two  to  th.ee 
ed  miles  wide.  This  forest,  which  is 
;  the  largest  in  tlie  world,  includes 
ft  million  square  miles,  or  over  a 
.  of  the  entire  area  of  Canada. 

e  east,  the  principal  trees  are  spruce,  balsam 
',  and  maple ;  in  the  west  they  are  spruce, 
>th  cedar,  sometimes  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
,  and  Douglas  fir,  which  in  some  cases  grows  to 
it  of  two  hundred  feet  (Fig.  222).  Most  of 
■t  forest  is  a  wilderness,  about  which  very 
t  knows.  Wild  animals  still  live  here  in 
ambers,  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  con- 
vhere  the  hunting  for  large  game  is  so  good. 
the  animals  are  tlie  deer,  moose,  bear,  fox, 
ild  cat,  beaver,  and  mink.  Furs  are  one  of 
.ncipal  products  ot  the  region.  From  very 
lys  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  had  trod- 
tionB  in  this  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of 
Qg  the  furs  from  Indians  and  other  hunters 
ppers. 

nbering  is  carried  on  in  much  the 

same  manner  as  in  the  north- 

^■Bd     ^''"  P*^*"  °^  '''^  United  States 

£tm     O'P- 33^"<l^-^)-     In  the  east 


one  of  the  rivers  down  which  the  logs  are 
floated  to  the  sea  is  the  St.  John.  Upon 
this  river  are  Fbbdericton,  the  capital  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  St.  John,  the  largest 
city  in  that  province.  In  these  two  cities 
the  logs  are  made  into  wood  pulp  and 
lumber.     Immense  quantities  of  both  these 


products  are  shipped  from  the  seaport  of 
St.  John. 

The  woods  of  Canada  are  at  present  one 
of  its  greatest  sources  of  wealth;  indeed, 
there  are  hundreds  of  sawmills  at  the 
rapids  on  the  streams,  and  even  in  the  large 
cities.  Among  the  latter,  Montreal, 
ToEONTO,  and  Ottawa  are  important, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
into  such  articles  as  doors,  blinds,  barrels, 
and  furniture. 

It  was  the  excellent  fishing  on  the  shal- 
low banks  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Canada 
that  early  attracted  the  French  to  America.., 


yoara  ahe&wa 


Fio.  222.  — One  of  the  1] 

The  bo;  litclng  on  tbe  traak  ^yoa  >  scale  by  which  you  cao 
Judge  the  ilz«  ol  tbe  tree.  Contrail  Its  siz«  with  that  shown  In 
Eigiu«231. 


and  fishing  is  still  a  flourishing  induatrj 
along  that  coast.  Fully  fifty  thousand 
PuhiDE  people  in    Newfoundland  and 

1.  Catching  of  the  eastern  provinces,  espe- 
foodflab  cially  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 

Edward  Island,  are  engaged  in  cod  fishing. 
One  of  the  best-known  fishing  porta  is  Yak- 
MOUTH,  in  Nova  Scotia,  although  a  great 
deal  of  fishing  is  carried  on  from  Halifax, 
and  other  smaller  places  in  Nova  Scotia. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  is  another  iin- 
portitnt  fishing  port. 

There  is  also  much  inland  fishing,  for  the 
streams  and  lakes  still  abound  in  trout, 
pickerel,  whitefish,  hass,  and  salmon  (Fig. 
223).  Every  year  large  nnmbei-s  of  men 
go  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
enjoy  the  sport  of  fishing  in  the  Canadian 


lakes  and  streams.  In  addition, 
there  is  much  fishing  on  the  west 
coast,  especially  for  salmon. 

It  in  interesting  to  watch  the  salmon  a> 
tliey  run  up  the  streams  to  spawD.  Al 
times,  in  order  to  get  bejond  waterfalls, 
thuy  must  leap  several  feet  into  the  air 
(Fig.  223).  Sometimes  they  fail,  but, 
returniDg  to  the  task,  they  try  ^sin  and 
again  until  auccegsful.  When  the  young 
have  reached  the  proper  size,  they  go 
downstream  to  the  ocean,  where  they  lire 
until  they  are  ready  to  spawn.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  always  go  back  to  tbe 
same  river  in  wliich  they  were  born. 

While  traveling  up  the  streams,  tlie  sal- 
mon are  easily  caught  in  nets  set  acrow 
the  current,  or  hy  dip  nets  in  the  ha 
fisheritieu,  or  sometimes  by  salmon  wheel» 
Immense  numbers  of  salmon  are  canned  in 
western  Caiiuda  (Fig.  224),  as  in  Wash- 
ington and  Alaska. 

We  have  already  learned  (p,  IBO)  aboul 
the  seal  fishing  iu  Alaska.     Seals  are  also 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Canada,  but  their  fur  is  of   "■  SeaHnt 
little  value.    There  is,  however,  a  layer 
fat,  or  blubber,  just  beneath  the  skin,  as 
the  whale.     This  can  be  made  into  oil,  a 
it  is  mainly  for  the  blubber  that  these  east- 
ern seals  are  caught,  though  the  skins  aie 
also  used  for  making  leather.     Vessels  go 
out  from  St,  John's,  Newfoundland,  eveij 
spring  to  hunt  the  seals  iti  the  ice  that  float* 
down  in  the  Labrador  current  (Fig.  226). 
What  was  said  about  the  agriculture  anil 
grazing    in    our    Northern    States    applies 


Pio.  223.  —  Pbot«gnipb  of  a  salmon  leaping  np  over  ■ 
waterfall  in  a  stream  on  the  coast  of  I«bTadot.  lUs 
fill]  is  over  i«d  feet  higb  and  yet  tbe  MUmoa  an  abb 
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>Bt  equally  to  Canada.     For  example, 

rarm,  damp  ocean  winds  favor  the  pro- 

Mjjfa        duction  of  wheat  and  the  hardy 

kMtud     fruits  in  British  Columbia  as 

fanits  in     well  aa  in  Wash- 

•*  ington  (p.  127). 

irther  east,  on  the  plains 

he   base   of    the    Rocky 

BcUng  In    Mountains,    the 

iduadi      climate    is    too 

For  farming.  Here,  there- 
ranching  is  the  prin- 
industry,  as  in  Montana 

western  Dakota  (pp.  99 
183).      Immense    herds 

eep  and  cattle  are  reared 

hese  plains.     There  are 

■al  towns  here,  the  largest 

{  Calgary. 

central  Saskatchewan  the  climate  be- 
to  be  more  favorable  for  agriculture, 

•  Kn«tMt  *"*^  there,  as  well  as  in  Mani- 

txioB.and  toba,   enormous  quantities  of 

"^  *'*y    wheat  are  raised.     This  wheat 
is   a   continuation   of   that   found    in 


In  the  midst  of  this  whe»t  region  is  Win- 
nipeg, in  which  fiour  is  manufactured,  as 
in  Minneapolis.  This  city  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 


lewta  and  eastern  Dakota.  Although 
rinters  are  long  and  cold,  the  summers 
nirm,  so  that  the  hardy  grains,  espe- 
r  wheat  (Fig.  226),  oats,  and  barley. 


Fio.  224.  —  galmou  In  a  salmon  cannery,  Jast  brought  from  [he 

which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Find 
out,  from  the  map  (Fig.  219),  what  other 
large  river  is  tributary  to  this  lake ;  also 
the  name  of  its  outlet. 

The  country  north  of  Lake  Superior  is 

hilly  and  for  the  most  part  forest-covered, 

being  quite  4   j^,,^ 

like  north-  popnioD*  fun- 

ern  Minne-  i"*  i^itiw,  uid 

,  ,    it!  product* 

sota     and 

Michigan.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  agricul- 
ture here. 

Farther   east,   on    the 
peninsula     between 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Ontario,  is  some  of  the 
best  farm  land  in  Canada. 
This   region    is   in    the 
province  of  Ontario, 
which  is  the  most  popu- 
lous   of    the    Canadian 
provinces,        containing 
about  one  third  of  all  the 
people  in  Canada.     What   large   cities   do 
you  find  here?    More  than  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ontario,  however,  dwell 
either  on  farms  or  in  small  towns  in  the 
farming  districts. 
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Fui.  THh.  —  Fluids  ot  wheat, 


the  level,  fertile  plains  at  southern  Manltutia, 


Ontario  is  no  farther  north  than  cen- 
tral and  western  New  York  ;  and  its  cli- 
mate is  greatly  influenced  by  the  Great 
Lakes.  Here  grapes,  peaches,  corn,  and 
even  tobacco  iire  ritised ;  also  quantities  of 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  flax.  Some  of  the 
finest  horses  in  America  are  reared  in  On- 
tario, and  the  province  is  further  noted  as 
a  dairy  region. 

There  is  a  strip  of  excellent  farming 
country  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  St. 
B.  FMniDg in  I'««rcncc  Kiver,  and  along  a 
MQtiiButeni  part  of  the  southern  shores  of 
*'«*^  tho    Gulf   of    St.     Lawrence. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  many  fine  farms, 
and  portions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick also  are  farming  districts.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  farming  regions 
in  all  Canada  is  in  southwestern  Nova 
Scotia,  noted  especially  for  delicious  api)les. 
It  was  hero  that  the  French  settlements 
were  made,  about  which  Longfellow  has 
written  in  liis  "Evangeline";  and  this  is 
often  called  "The  Land  of  Evangeline." 

Western  Canada,  like  western  United 
States,  is  a  noted  mining 
region.     Among  the  minerals, 

^5       gold  and  stiver  are  especially 

TqkoD  Tenitory  important,   though    lead    and 


1.  InBTitiBh 


copper  ores,  building  stone,  coal,  and  othn 
mineral  products  are  also  obtained.  Villa- 
able  deposits  of  coal  are  found  both  among 
the  mountains  and  in  the  plains  farther 
east.  You  have  already  learned  that  ths 
famous  Klondike  region  is  situated  in  Yukon 
Territory,  near  the  Alaskan  boundnrj. 
Although  so  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  Daw- 
son City,  in  tho  Klondike,  has  grown 
rapidly  because  of  the  gold  mining. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  One  of  the  most  g  inOntwi* 
remarkable  silver  deposits  on  •ndunthsMt- 
the  continent  has  recently  been  ""  ^"•*» 
discovered  at  Cobalt,  north  of  Toronto. 
Nickel  is  also  mined  in  Ontario,  and  some 
oil  fields  have  been  developed. 

Although  iron  ore  lias  been  discovered  in 
certain  places,  the  Bt;arcity  of  coal,  near  at 
hand,  has  prevented  Canada  from  producing 
much  in)n.  The  coal  of  western  Canada  i* 
too  distant  for  use  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
the  coal  beds  of  the  Ea.st  have  never  be«n 
thoroughly  developed.  In  Nova  Scotia,and 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  which  is  a  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  there  are  extensive  beds  of 
soft  coal,  like  that  of  western  Peuiujylvania 
and     the    Central     States.     This    coal   is 
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shipped  to  the  cities  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley.  A  few  years  ago  blast  furnaces 
were  erected  at  Sydney,  Gape  Breton  Is- 
land, and  an  important  iron-manufacturing 
indiutry  has  arisen  there.  This  has  in- 
1  the  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal. 


the  other  hand,  ship  canala  have  been  built 
around  the  rapids  and  falls  (Fig.  227),  ao 
tliat  good-sized  boats  are  able  to  go  from 
the  open  ocean  to  the  western  part  of  Lake 
Superior,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  hundred 
miles.     This   gives   the   Canadian    route  a 


—The  Welland  Canal,  butt 


There  appear  to  be  two  outlets  by  water 
for  centr^  Canada, — -one  by  way  of  the 
Xnatporta-  ^^-  Lawrence,  the  other  by 
tion  way    of    Hudson    Bay.     The 

latter  is  of  little  use,  however.  Explain 
why. 

Canada  shares  with  the  United  States  the 
advantages  of  navigation  on  all  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  one  exception.  Which  is  it? 
Fortunately  for  Canada,  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence lies  wholly  within  that  country.  But 
this  river  has  some  serious  drawbacks.  One 
is  the  ice  that  stops  navigation  iu  winter. 
A  aeoond  is  the  presence  of  numerous  rapids 
over  which  vessels  cannot  pass  in  going  up- 
stream. In  addition,  dense  fogs  are  com- 
mon in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  along 
the  Newfoundland  cbast,  wliere  the  damp 
air  from  the  ocean  is  chilled  in  passing  over 
the  cold  Labrador  current  (Fig.  312).     On 


great  advantage  over  the  Erie  Canal  route 
upon  which  only  small  canal  boats  can  go. 

There  are  many  other  large  rivers  in 
Canada  besides  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Name  them,  and  tell  why  most  of  them  are 
of  little  value. 

Railways  have  been  of  great  importance  ia 
Canada,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  lead- 
ing railway  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
extends  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
entirely  across  Canada,  to  Vancouvbe,  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  the  shortest  route 
from  England  to  China  and  Japan,  and  much 
freight  ia  sent  that  way.  Anotlier  important 
line  ia  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Montreal  (Fig.  228),  the  principal  city 
in  Canada,  is  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Rivei-  (Fig.  229),  at  the  ^•''*"«  *^ 
mouth  of   the   Ottawa  River,  J;^^*^^ 
and    Just  below  tUft  liaa\fl.T«i  tiKiw«v<n«t* 
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Rapids.  Thus  goods  from  Europe  may  be 
carried  by  ocean  vessel  to  Montreal,  fully  a 
thousand  miles  inland ;  then,  by  transfer  to 
other  ships,  tboy  may  be  taken  on  canals, 
rivers,  and  lakes  as  far  as  Duluth.  By  this 
means,  and  by  railways  also,  raw  product** 
from  the  North,  East,  South,  and  West  col- 
lect at  Montreal,  either  to  be  manufactured, 
or  to  be  sliipped  farther.     In  its  extensive 


articles  of  wood,  Tarions    steel  and  iron 
products,  and  cigars. 

Farther  down  the  river  is  Quebec,  wlucb 
was  once  the  center  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  and  the  principal  city.  It 
is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  rising  above  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  is  fortified  so  as  to  com- 
mand that  river.  The  better  locatioD  of 
Montreal,  farther  inland,  has  drawn  the  com* 


-Map 


connection  with  the  interior  of  Canada,  by 
water  and  by  rail,  Montreal  reminds  us  of 
New  York ;  but  since  it  has  a  less  produc- 
tive territory  to  draw  upon,  it  has  grown 
far  less  rapidly  than  New  York. 

As  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  manufacturing  in 
Montreal,  including  the  making  of  sugar, 
boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  cliith- 
ing-,  Jndia-ruhber  gooda,  furniture  and  other 


merce  away  from  Quebec.  The  advantage 
of  Montreal's  situation  has  been  greatly  Id- 
creased  by  the  building  of  ship  canals  aromiil 
the  rupids  ;  also  by  tlie  dredging  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  thus  deepening  the  chauuel  so  •■ 
to  admit  ocean  vessels  as  far  as  the  city. 

Quebec  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  moit 
interesting  cities  on  the  continent.  It 
resembles  a  bit  of  the  Old  World,  tranft- 
planted  to  America,  and  a  visitor  from  tbe 
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d  States  feels  that  he  is  indeed  in  a 

n  country.     There  ia  some  manufac- 

f  there,  such  as  the  making  of  boots 

ices. 

TAWA,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is 

Montreal,  at  some  large  falls  in  the 
rs   River.     On   account   of   this   fine 

power,  it  lias  much  manufacturing, 
.  especially  noted  for  its  lumber  man- 
(ries.      It  has   beautiful   government 


buildings,  known   there  as  the  Parliament 
Building*  (Fig.  230). 

Wliat  Caniulian  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
already  been  mentioned,  and  in  what  connections? 
One  o£  these,   Halifax,  in   Nova 

?■"".' "  °Z,°'  ","■?'?"  """ ',"  '•^S'.^t 

Canada.     Altliougli  it  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  Halifax  has  never  become  a  great  city. 
The   reason   is  easily  seen  on  examining  the   map 
(Fig.  219).    The  narrow  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
enough  to  supply  raw  niateriab  and  man- 


Fro.  230.  —  The  Parliament  Bnildingi  at  Ottawa. 
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ufactored  articles  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a 
great  shipping  point,  and  the  country  farther  west 
is  too  difficult  to  reach.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  send 
Western  gcxMls  to  Montreal,  for  shipment  eastward, 
than  to  carry  them  hy  rait  as  far  as  Halifax. 

New  Tork  and  Montreal  show  clearly  the  reasons 
why  some  cities  flourish ;  and  Halifax  is  an  equally 
good  illustratdon  of  the  reason  why  other  cities  fail 
to  grow  BO  rapidly. 

Toronto,  the  second  city  in  size  in  Can- 
ada, JB  located  on  an  excellent  harbor  on  the 
S.  Along  ths  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Being 
Oraat  Lakaa  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  farm- 
ing country,  and  having  water  connection 
with  coal  on  the  east  and  south,  and  with 


.  other  citlaa 


Vancouver,  on  the  Paciiic  coast,  has  already  been 

mentioned.     In  what  connection  7    Across  the  strait 

on  the  island  of   Vancouver,  is  the 

city  of  Victoria.     How  do  these 

two  cities  compare  in  size  with  the  two  largest  on 

PugetSound?    (See  Appendix,  pp.  438  and  430.) 

2.  Greenland 

The  Eskimoe  (Fig.  231)  living  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland  are  under  the  control  of  the  Danes, 

who  trade  with  them  for  skins,  walrus,  ivory,  blub- 
ber, and  eider  down.  The  most  northern  of  the 
Danish  trading  stations  is  Upkhnivik,  which  is 
tlie  most  northern  point  in  tlie  world  where  white 
men  live.  Some  uncivilized  Eskimos,  however,  have 
homes  atill  farther  north. 

Most  of  Greenland  is  a  barren 
waste  of  ice  and  snow  —  one  of  the 
moat  complete  deserts  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  living  thing  to  be  found 
in  the  ice-covered  interior.  Tlie 
extent  of  this  land,  and  other  facts 


(p.  7). 

1.  What  two  nations   struggled 
for  possession  of  Canada,  and  what 


the 


iult?  , 


.  How  many  prov- 


Inmber  and  other  raw  products  on  the  west, 
Toronto  lias  become  a  great  manufacturing 
center.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  cities  on  the  continent. 

Not  far  from  Toronto,  on  the  eitreme  western 
end  of  I>ake  Ontario,  is  Hamilto.v,  a  manufacturing 
and  trade  center ;  and  there  are  other  cilics  on  the 
same  peninsula,  ttie  largest  being  London.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  Thousand 
Islands,  is  Kingston,  which  has  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  car  shops,  and  locomotive  works,  besides 
being  a  lake  port  and  railway  center.  Windsor 
(Fig.  15i),  opposite  Detroit,  shares  some  of  the 
advant^es  of  that  city,  being  a  shipping  point  and 
a  manufacturing  center.  Fort  Arthur,  whose 
location  corresponds  to  that  of  Duluth  in  tlie  Uniteil 
States,  is  a  shipping  point  for  grain,  cattle,  and  other 
Western  products. 

What  h»vejou  already  learned  about  Wikhipeo  7 


there  in  Q"*"" 
Canada,  and  what  are  tlieir  names! 
.3.  What  can  you  tell  about  Nen- 
foiindlaiid?  4.  Show  how  fully  the 
sui'face  features  of  Bunthern  Canada 
correspond  to  those  of  our  Northern 
States.  5.  What  have  been  the 
effects  of  the  Great  Glacier  liere! 
6.  Describe  the  climate.  7.  Where  are  the  forests! 
8.  What  is  the  method  of  lumbering,  and  what  ere 
the  leading  luinlwr  centers?  9.  Where  are  food 
lish  caught?  What  kinds  are  caught?  10.  What 
about  the  sealing?  11.  What  are  the  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  West?  12.  State  the  principal  facts 
aliout  ranching.  13.  Where  is  the  principal  grain 
region,  ami  what  is  the  leading  city  there  V  H- 
Whcre  is  the  most  populous  farming  section,  and 
what  are  i\a  products  ?  15.  What  about  fanning  in 
southeastern  Canada?  IS.  What  can  you  tell  about 
mining  in  British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Territory. 
17.  What  mineral  products  are  found  in  Ontario  and 
southeastern  Canada?  18.  Whataretheconveniences 
for  transportation?  IB.  Locate  and  tell  the  princi- 
pal facts  about  the  leading  cities  along  the  SL 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers.  20.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  31.  Along  the  Great  Lakes.  32.  Locate  and 
tell  about  other  cities  of  importance.  23.  What  IB 
the  condition  in  Greenland? 
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1.  Compare  the  area  of  Canada  with  that  of  the 
United  States  (Appendix,  pp.  424  and  426).    2.  Com- 

pare    the  populations  (Appendix). 
Snggestions        3  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  «  EvangeUne." 

4.  Lake  Erie  is  how  much  higher  than  Lake  Onta- 
rio? How  are  ships  able  to  pass  from  one  lake 
to  the  other?  5.  Why  should  Buffalo  grow  more 
rapidly  than  Toronto  ?  6.  Of  what  advantage  is  it 
to  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  such  a  large,  pro- 
ductive colony  as  Canada?  7.  What  books  on 
A  rctic  travel  have  you  read  ?  Tell  some  of  the  th  ings 
you  have  learned  from  th^m.  8.  Read  Nansen's 
•*  First  Crossing  of  Greenland  "  or  Peary's  "  North- 
ward over  the  Great  Ice."  9.  Recall  facts  that  you 
have  already  learned  about  the  Eskimo. 


VI.   Countries  South  op  the  United 

States 

Mexico,   1.  Describe  the  relief  of  Mexico.  2.  Name 

the  two  large  peninsulas.     3.  What  river  forms  a 

part    of   the    northern    Ixjundary? 
■ap  Study         ^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  Mexico? 

5.  Find  the  capital.  6.  Find  the  seaport  Vera  Cruz. 
7.  Compare  the  coast  line  with  that  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States. 

Central  America,  8.  Name  the  countries.  0.  What 
sea  lies  to  the  east?  10.  What  large  lake  do  you 
find?  11.  Examine  the  small  map  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Describe  the  route  proposed.  12.  Name  the 
two  cities  at  the  two  ends  of  the  canal. 

West  Indies  (Fig.  205).  13.  Find  the  Bahamas; 
the  Lesser  Antilles ;  the  Greater  Antilles.  14.  Name 
the  four  lai^st  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  15.  In 
what  zone  do  the  West  Indies  lie?  16.  What 
waters  tonch  the  shores  of  the  West  Indies? 
17.  What  nation  owns  the  Bahamas?  18.  What 
other  nations  have  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies? 19.  Locate  the  Bermuda  Islands  on  the  map, 
Figure  9. 

I.  Mexico 

After  Columbus '  discovered  the  West 
Indies,  the  neighboring  coast  of  the  niain- 
Hlstory  land  was  visited  and  settled. 

L  The  inhaMt-  Thus  the  Spaniards  came  into 
»ts  possession  of  Mexico  and  some 

of  the  country  to  the  north  which  now  be- 
longs to  the  United  States. 

The  explorers  found  so  much  gold  and 
silver  in  Mexico  that  many  Spaniards 
settled  there.  They  opened  mines,  and 
started  coffee  plantations,  farms,  and  cattle 
ranchea.      Many  of   the   Spaniards  inter- 


married with  the  Indians,  so  that  Mexico 
has  a  varied  population.  There  are  savage 
Indians,  half-civilized  Aztecs,  Spanish  and 
Indian  half-breeds,  and  some  pure-blooded 
Spaniards. 

Spain  governed  Mexico  so  badly  that 
the  people  finally  rebelled,  and  in  1821  won 
their  independence.  They  2.  The  gor- 
then  established  a  republic  emment 
with  a  government  modeled  after  our  own. 
There  are  twenty-seven  states,  each  with 
a  government  and  capital,  somewhat  like 
our  states ;  and  there  are  three  territories. 
There  is  also  a  central  government,  with 
the  capital  at  Mexico  City,  where  the 
president  lives. 

For  a  long  time  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Colo- 
rado, together  with  the  country  west  of  them  to  the 
Pacific,    were    a    part    of    Mexico.  «#     * 

Texas   won    its    independence    by  ^^^a^y 
war,  and  joined  our  Union  (p.  88)  ; 
and  as  a  result  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  called  the 
Mexican  War,  the  United  States  obtained  all  the 
territory  which  in  Figure  283  is  marked  **  Mexican 
Territory  ceded  1848." 

Mexico  consists  of  four  sections,  at  dif- 
ferent heights  above  sea  level.     The  lowest 
of  these  is  a  coastal  plain,  and 
other  lowlands,  near  the  sea.   ^^^^ 
The  second  includes  the  slopes   ^    ^^^  ^^^ 
that  extend  toward  the  high-  sections  at 

lands   of    the    interior.      The  ^S""* 

altitadM 

third  is  the  highland  itself,  a 
broad  table-land,  or  plateau,  occupying  a 
large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
(Fig.  10).  The  fourth  consists  of  moun- 
tain ranges  and  peaks,  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cordillera  of  our  Western 
States.  Among  the  mountains,  as  in  the 
United  States,  are  volcanic  cones  (Fig. 
233),  two  of  them,  Orizaba  and  Popocate- 
petl (Fig.  240),  being  among  the  highest 
peaks  on  the  continent. 

The  divide  of  this  narrow  part  of  North 
America  extends  from  north  to  south,  send- 
ing some  of  the  streams  east- 
ward, others  westward.     Thus 
all  the  streams  of  the  country  are   short. 
They  have  a  rapid  fall  in  descending;  fro\aL 
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the  interior  plateau,  and  have  cut  deep 
canyons  in  its  edges.      In  addition,  the 


Fio.  £)3.~CulmiR.  n  Mexlctm  volcano,  In 
Muptlon.  This  great  colnmn  of  Bteun 
snd  volcaolc  uh  bos  been  expelled  vith 
terrific  lorce,  rialiig  to  a  helgbt  of  over 

streams  pass  through  such  an  arid  coun- 
try that  they  have  little  water.  Rivers  of 
this  kind  are  not  useful  for  navigation. 
This  lack  of  large,  navigable 
rivers  has  greatly  interfered 
with  the  development  of 
Mexico.     Suggest  why. 

Ab  in  our  Southern  States,  the 
land   haa   been  rising   inatead  of 

sinking.  Therefore 
1.  TlM  «WBt  ji^  coast  is  recular, 
Una  and  luubors         ,   „  , 

and  there  are  fpw 
good  harbors.  There  are  two 
large  peninsulas  prnjectiiig  from 
ttie  mainland.  One  of  these  is 
Yucatan;  the  oilier  ia  Loner  Cali- 
fornia, a  southern  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  oar  Western  States. 

Mexico  has  four  different 

kinds  of  climate,  correspond- 
ing somewhat 
closely  to  the   four  areas  of  I 

different  altitudes.     The  low  ooastAl  plains,  | 


near  Vera  Cruz  and  in  Yucatan,  have  the 
hot  climate  of  the  tropical  zone  (Fig.  284), 
with  abundant  rain  brought  by  the  damp 
winds  that  blow  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

On  the  slopes  west  of  these  plains  the 
temperature  is  not  so  hot,  but  there  is  much 
rain.     This  belt  has  a  subtropical  climate. 

Tlie  interior  plateau  is  so  high  that  tin 
climiUe  is  temperate,  even  in  the  part  that 
lies  south  of  tlie  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  bat 
there  is  so  little  rain  that  the  country  a 
arid  (Fig.  209).  The  climate  beconet 
steadily  cooler  the  higher  one  goes.  In- 
deed, even  within  the  tropical  zone,  theifl 
are  places  among  the  mountains  where  the 
snow  never  melts,  and  where  there  are  true 
glaciers.  On  these  high  mountain  slopes 
the  rainfall  is  quite  heavy. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Mexico  forests  are 
rare,  except  upon  the  higher  mountains.  In 
faot,  there  is  so  little  forest  on  pr,^^^,  f^^^ 
the  arid  plateau  that  the  in-  fanattieM 
habitanta  find  difficulty  in  ob-  aad  othH  u- 
taining  wood  for  fuel.  Much  «">'««'• 
of  this  is  dug  from  the  ground ;  for  some 
of  the  arid-land  bushes,  such  as  the  mea* 
quite,  have  long,  thick  roots  which  make 
excellent  lirewood.     The  other  plants  found 


in  -the  arid   lands   resemble  thoee  of  I 
Western  States  (p.  16). 
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southeni  Mexico  and  on  the  damp 
Jids,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
)  tropical  forests.  lu  these  are  found 
'  valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany, 
rood,  and  logwood.  The  robber  tree 
;row3  here,  and  large  quantities  of  rub- 
re  obtained. 

>  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  native  plants  ia 
iniquen,  a  variety  of  hemp,  which  thrivea  in 
an.      Among  the  exjiorts  of  Mexico,  this  and 
fibers  rank  next  in  value  to 
al  products,  most  of  the  iilier 
to  the  United  Stat«B. 
other   product   \a  tlie  vanilla 
which  grows  upon  a  climbing 
In  the  seed-pod  ai'e  nestled 
"agrant  beans  whicli  are  used 
laking  flavoring  extracts,  for 
neries,  and  for  medicine.     Pep- 
lade  from  (he  dried  berry  of  a 
al  plant,  ia  obtained  in  Mexico. 
>,  useful  as  a  dye,  is  likewise 
led  from  a  berry  in  this  region ; 
arsaparilla  is  extracted  from 
wta  of  a  tropical  plant  that 
here. 

though  the  climat«  of  a 
part  of  Mexico  is  arid, 
-  agriculture  is  tlie 

tenU     principal  industry 

of  the  people.  This  is  partly 
i*i»fi  due  to  the  snows  and  rains 
'''^**      among   the  mountains,   which 

r  water  for  irrigation.  On  the  irri- 
fums  the  products  of  the  temperate 
3ljn  raised,  such  as  wtieat,  corn,  and 
if— tbe  latter  being  one  of  the  staple 
gpf  the  Mexicans.  Much  fruit  is  also 
■tdf  especially  apples,  pears,  peaches. 


some  varietiM  of  agav«  contain  a  fiber  which  is  made 
into  paper  and  a  strong  thread ;  and  from  the  juices 
of  one  kind,  called  the  maguey,  soap  may  be  made. 
So  valuable  is  the  maguey  that  it  ia  carefully  culti- 
vated upon  plantations  (Fig.  285). 

The  Mexican  farming  methoda,  which  are  very 
crude,  are  a  mixture  of  ancient  Aztec  customs  and 
those  introduced  from  Spain  several 

centuries  ago.    One  may  stUl  see  the   <*\fT'^^. 
,  ,"         I.  1.   1       1  methoati  ana 

wooden  plow  which  barely   scrapes  j^,,^  jj^g 
the  ground ;   and  also  the  wooden- 
wheeled  cart  drawn  by  oxen.     There  are,  however. 


ImIh  of  native  arid-land  plant,  called  agave, 
pttt  value.  The  stout,  sharp-pointed  leaves 
i^TO  rise  in  a  tuft  from  near  the  ground ;  in 
Bter  stands  the  flower  stalk,  which  sometimes 
»  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  which  bears  a 
r  of  white  flowers  on  the  top.  This  is  also 
the  oentury  plant,  because  it  requires  so  long 
ten  to  soveaty  years)  to  mature  and  produce 
ower  stalk.  From  the  juice  of  the  agave  the 
UU  obtain  analcoholic  drink  known  aa  pulque, 
lother  known  as  mescal.    The  tough  leaves  of 


many  farmers  who  have  adopted  the  same  methods 
of  (amiuig  as  we  have ;  and  every  year  their 
number  ia  increasing,  for  Mexico  is  now  advancing 
rapidly. 

The  home  life  of  the  people,  is  interesting.  Their 
houses  have  but  one  story,  and  are  commonly  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  or  adobe>  (Fig,  192),  held  to- 
gether by  layers  of  mud.  Often  there  is  but  one 
room  (Fig.  236),  the  ceiling  being  made  of  brush, 
and  the  floor  of  nothing  but  earth  or  stones.  In 
this  one  room  the  whole  family  cook,  eat,  and 
sleep.  Their  food  consists  of  very  simple  materials, 
such  as  unraised  bread,  baked  in  the  fireplace, 
beans,  and  sometimes  meat,  commonly  cooked 
with  red  pejiper.  Uen,  women,  and  even  children 
use  tobacco. 

While  this  deacription  ia  true  for  the  poorer 
classes,  it  of  course  dues  not  apply  to  the  wealthier 
and  educated  Mexicans.  But  even  Ihese  haveadob« 
houses,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  southern 

So  much  of  Mexico  is  arid  that  lai^e 
sections  are  fiuit>id  Qii"3  te  ^waxost.    "^^t 
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Fio,  236.  —  iDleiior  ot  k  Heilciui  adube  bonM. 

this  reason,  one  of  the  leading  industries  is 
ranchiag.  As  in  our  Western  States,  there 
are  extensive  cattle  and  sheep 
(t)  BancAinff  ranches  ;  and  hides,  meat,  and 
wool  are  important  exports. 

Slanjr  horaea  and  moles  &re  r&ised;  but  the  little 
Mexican  jackass,  or  burro,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon draft  animals  (Fig.  337).  It  is  the  size  of  a 
small  pon;,  and  is  made  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 
The  burro  is  a  very  patient  beast,  and  is  able  to 
carry  heavy  loads  and  endure  much  hardship. 

Hogs  are  fattened  in  lai^e  numbers,  and  there  are 
many  goats.  The  latter  are  much  prized,  not  only 
for  their  meat  and  hides,  but  also  for  their  milk, 
which  is  used  as  a  food  and  in  making  cheese. 

On  the  damp  lowlands,  the  farm  prod- 
ucts are  quite  different  from  those  on  the 
s.  OnthelowM,  arid  pUteau,  There  rice,  sugar 
humid  uodi  cane,  and  cotton  are  produced ; 
also  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  bar 
nanas,cocoiinuts,snd  pineapples.  Upon  the 
slopes  between  the  tropical  lowlands  and 
the  temperate  plateau  much  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  coffee  are  raised. 

Coffee,  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
Mexico,  requires  a  rich  soil,  abundant  moisture,  a 
warm  climate,  and  plenty  of  shade.  In  order  to 
secure  shade,  the  coffee  bush,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  is  planted  in  the  shade  of 
}ughet  trees.    A  white  blossom  appears  as  early  as 


March,  and  after  the  flower  falls  off, 
the  coffee  berry  begins  to  grow  (Kig. 
2:i8>  It  resembles  a  dark  red  cran- 
berry. The  coffee  is  inside  of  thii 
berry  in  the  form  of  two  kemdi, 
and  the  husk  must  be  removed  in 
order  to  prepare  such  kernels  for 
market. 

One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  Spaniards  in  exploring 
the    New   World  yojoat 
was  to  obtain  gold   i.  Extent  rf 
and   silver  ;    and  niin«"i» 
they  were  rewarded  in  their 
searcli  by  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines    both    in    Mexico    anil 
South     America.       Some    of 
these  mines  had  been  worked 
by  the  Indians ;    others  were 
found  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves.     Mexico    is    still    a  great   mining 
country,  rivalling  the  United  States  in  the 
production  ot  silver. 


burro  canylug  heavy  ■ 
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]h  gold,  copper,  leiid,  and  zinc  are  also 
led,  and  recently  great  quantities  of 
3om  have  been  found  on  the  coastal 
M  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  A  large 
it  of  iron  U  known  to  exist  in  several 
of  the  country.  At  one  place,  near 
NGO,  there  is  an  iron  mountain  which 
ns  an  enormous  amount  of 
ich  ore.  Here  blast  furnaces 
been  erected,  and  steel  rails 
:her  iron  goods  are  manufac- 
Find  this  city  on  the  map. 
p«kt  obstacle  to  raining  in  Mexico 
.■ck  of  good  coal.     Aoother  is  the 


^^J^  much  of  the  region  cannot 
ea^ly  be  explored  for  ore. 
,  some  parts  of  the  country  are  slill 
d  by  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  who 
y  prevent  miners  from  coming  in, 
:ii  defy  the  government.  Still  an- 
fficulty  is  the  old- fashioned  methods 
iig  employed  liy  many  of  the  Meii- 
3ome  of  these  are  the  same  as  those 
f  the  Indians  centuries  ago.  But 
ihoda  are  being  improved,  for  many 
laadiDg  mines  are  now  owned  by 
KUa,  Americana,  or  educated  Meii- 
WuiDg  is  uow  rapidly  developing 
In^  and  minerals  form  more  than 
dM  expoi'ts.  Fibers  are  the  second 
li  importance,  and  coffee  the  third. 

me  of  the  ignorance  of  the 

^  people,  and  the  scarcity  of 

v^        coal,    there    is    not    a 

Z^        great   deal    of    manu- 

ng  in  Mexico ;  and  that  which 

ill  largely  carried  on  by  hand. 

0|('this  hand   work   is  very 

hlf  for  even  the  uneducated  Mexicans 

Ha  utistic. 

re  tm  large  tobacco  factories  in  the 

O  district,  and  smelters  in  the  mining 

■.     Some  earthenware  is  also  manu- 

|dt  uid  some  cotton  cloth.     Indeed, 

nsnafaotnring  is  growing  rapidly  in 
■noet  the    cotton  used    being    that 

Se  grown  in  Mexico.  More  money 
'  iflTested  in  cotton  mills  than  in  any 
form  of  manufacturing. 


There  are  no  large  manufacturing  towns 
such  as  we  find  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  but  Mexico  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. There  is  much  water  power  where 
the  streams  descend  from  the  plateau,  and 
this  is  being  used  for  producing  electricity. 
Railroads,  too,  are  being  built  in  many  parts 


of  the  republic.  But,  most  important  of 
all,  those  now  in  control  are  encouraging 
all  kinds  of  industry  and  providing  better 
facilities  for  education. 

Wherever  possible,  the  Mexicans  have  col- 
lected in  cities  or  towns  (Fig.  239).  This 
has  been  necessary  in  many  Lading  dtlM 
sections  in  order  to  obtain  the  i.  latk* 
water  supply  needed  for  irri-  i"twi« 
gation.  It  is  usually  too  great  a  task  for  a 
single  farmer  to  build  a  ditch ;  and  thero- 
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Fio.  239.  —  A  view  of  Leon, 


Host  of  them  &re  aae-stor;  adobe 

close 


fore  s  number  combine  and  thus  1: 
together. 

There  are  a  few  large  cities,  the  greatest 
being  the  capital,  Mexico  City  (Fig.  240), 


built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Aztec  Indian 
city.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  plateau  and 
therefore,  although  so  far  south,  has  a  cool 
climate.     In  this  city,  as  elsewhere  in  Mex- 


Fio.  240.— A  t1«wo[  apart  ol  Mexico  city,  wlUi  the  mow-capped 


iloano  Popooatspetl  ritliig  Id  tli«  "ttttiw 
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lie  are  many  fiDe  churches  and  other 
)  buildiugB.  Another  city  in  the 
r  of  Mexico  is  Pdebla,  founded  in 
It  also  is  Bituatcd  near  one  of  the 
t  oities,  or  pueblos,  of  the  Aztecs. 
UiAJABA  is  A  third  important  Mexi- 
j.  Locate  each  of  these  cities. 
9  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  is  low 
Xldy,  it   has  no  good  harbors.     The 

two  largest  cities 
••••*  there  are  Tam- 
nd  Veba  Cruz,  whose 

■  Me  protected  by  break- 
.     There  are  some  good 

■  on  the  western  coast. 
f  these  is  Acapuix!0, 
nee  it  is  backed  by 
lonntains  and  a  thinly 

country,  that  port  has 
beoome   of    much    im- 


republicB.  An  ambitious  general,  finding  a  few 
followers,  may  at  anj  time  try  to  overturn  the  gov- 
ernmeDb,  There  has  been  rebellion  after  rebellitiii 
in  these  nations ;  presidents  have  been  driven  away 
or  murdered ;  and  the  countries  have  quarreled  with 
one  another. 

Most  of  Central  America  is  mountainouB,  and  ia 
subject  to  volcanic  ernptiODS  and  to 
earthquakes  of  great  violence.    The   ^'"^*' 
earthquake     shocks     have     leveled    ""  "SW"! 
tuwn.-i  and  killed  thousands  of  people.    For  instance, 


I.  Central  America 

he  six  Central  American 

ica,  the  smallest  is  Sal- 

iftlw     ^"dorj  the  next, 

■  and     Costa      Rica. 

f*™-     Nicaragua,   Hon- 
duras, and  Guate- 

le  about  equal  in  size. 

ire  all  in  North  America; 

B  Republic  of  Panama  is     *'■"• 

in  North  America  and 

in  South  America.     It 

pecial  interest  for  us.    Why  (p.  154)  ? 

n  six  countries   are   independent  of 

ther,  and  each  lias  a  form  of  govern- 

modeled   after    tliat   of    the    United 
In  addition  to  these  countries,  on 

■tern  side  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula 

Ui  Honduras  (or  Belize),  a  colony  of 

died  Kingdom. 

tbslritanta  of  the  Central  American  republics 

afy Indians,  Spaniards,and  half-breeds.   The 
great  majority  are  uneducated,  and 

*"        many  are  even  ujicivilized.     Largely 
on    account  of  the  ignorance  of  the 

tbew  countries  are   not   good   examples   of 


l>oud[Tit(  bniianos  ou 
baDADns  are  then  taken  to 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 


Sam  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Salvador,  was  ao 
frequently  destroyed  by  earthquakes  that  the  inhabit- 
ants decided  to  choose  a  new  location  for  their  cily  j 
but  this  is  scarcely  belter  than  the  old  one. 

Since  these  countries  lie  in  the  tropical  zone,  the 
climate  ia  hot.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  especially  on 
the  eaatem  coast,  where  there  are  dense  jungles. 

A  large  portion  of  these  countries  is  occu- 
pied by  dense  tropical  forests,  from  which 
are  obtained  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, logwood,  fustic,  End  Theproducto 
other  valuable  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  The 
rubber  tree  also  grows  here,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  is  an  important  industry. 
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Ab  in  Mexico,  coffee  is  raised  on  the 
hill  slopes  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees. 
Costa  Rica  is  ooe  of  the  most  important 
coffee-producing  districts  (Fig.  242).     Ba- 


Fla.  312.  — DryiDg  coffee  berrlee  In  Costa  Rica.  Tliere  are 
berrieB  here  Bpresd  out  In  the  iud  to  dry.  After  they 
busk  ie  removed  uid  the  bean  is  then  shipped  away. 

nanas  (Fig.    241),  sugar,  tobacco,  indign, 
and  cocoa  are  other  products. 

Some  gold  and  silver  ftre  obtained,  the  former 
near  Bluefields,  the  latter  in  Hoaduras.  Matiii- 
foctaring  ia  litUa  developed. 

The  largest  oit;  in  Central  America  is  Nrw 
GuATEUALA,  the  capital  of  GuatemaU.  Tliis  city, 
which  was  fornierlj  situated  at  the 
IM  MBdlng  btiae  of  two  very  active  volcanoes, 
™^  was  changed -to  a  safer  site;  hence 

the  name  New  Gualemaia. 


3-  The  West  Indies  (see  the  Map,  Fig.  205) 
A  chain  of  islands  reaches  from  tite 
Yucatan  and  Florida  peninsulas  to  the 
Location  and  ""^ith  of  the  Orinoco  River 
names  of  the  on  the  South  American  coast, 
groups  of  These  islands  inclose  the  Carib- 

l*!*"^  bean  Sea ;  and,  also,  with  the 

aid  of  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  of  this  archipelago, 
excepting  the  Bahamas,  lies  entirely  within 
the  tropical  zone. 

These  islands,  scores  of  which  are  very 
small,  are  called  the  West  Indies,  because 
Columbus  thought  he  had  reached  India. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Bahamas,  ihej 
are  also  known  as  the  Antilles.  Those  an 
the  north,  including  the  larger  ones,  are 
called  the  Greater  Antilles ;  and  those  on 
the  south,  the  Lesser  Autille&. 
Two  of  the  Greater  An- 
tilles have  already  been  de- 
scribed (p.  152).  Thefteato 
What  do  you  re-  AntUlea 
member  about  thera  ? 

South  of  Cuba  lies  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  the  third  iu  size  in 
the  West  Indies,  j  j„„^ 
and  a  possession  (i,  ao„r«M^ 
of  Great  Britain,  andpeopu 
The  inhabitants  are  mainl; 
either  negroes  or  mulattoea, 
there  being  fully  forty  blacks 
tn  one  white  person. 

This  island  is  mountainous 
in  the  center,  but  has  excelleat 
soil  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  in  t!ie  valleys,  and  ^  P™*""" 
is  very  productive.  The  chief  occupation 
is  agriculture,  and  the  women  are  employed 
in  outdoor  work  as  much  as  the  men.  One 
of  the  main  products  is  sugar  cane.  Early 
vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  oranges 
and  bananas  (Fig.  243),  are  also  raised. 
Jamaica  ginger,  of  which  every  one  hu 
heard,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  plant 
that  grows  in  this  island. 

The  ctimatA  and  scenery  are  vei;  attractive,  and 
many  people  from  the  United  States  go  then  for  t 
part  of  the  winter.     Regular  ocean  steamers  caiij 

pnssengers,  together  with  great  quantities  of  ttopiol 
fruita  and  vegetables. 

As  in  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  esrtli- 
quakes  are  common.     One  of  thesi 


)  1006,  caused  great  destruction  i 


'    (S)  EartMtvaif 


EiNOSTOK,  the  capital  and  leading  city. 

Haiti  was  the  first  large  island  discov- 
ered by  Columbus,  and  on  it  he  made  settle- 
ments and  opened  mines.  Like  s.  Ham 
the  other  Greater  Antilles,  this  (l)  OavnaM^ 
became  an  important  Spanish  colony;  bat 
Spain  lost  one  island  after  another,  the  last 
to  go  being  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  (p.  152). 
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Haiti  has  long  been  independent,  and  there 
are  now  two  republics  in  the  ishiiid  —  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo.     The  cap- 
ital of  the  former  is  Port  au 
Pbincb;    and    of    the    latter, 
Santo    Domingo.      They    are 
very  progressive  republics,  and,  aa  \n 
Central  America,  revolutions  are  very 
common.     Most  of  the  mhabitaiits  aru 
negroes  and  half-breeds,  descemldiits 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Spanish  settli: 
but  there  are  more  white  peopli' 
iu  Santo  Domingo,  which  is  nion- 
progressive  than  Haiti. 

Many  of  the  natives  obtain  tbt 
living  in  the  most  primitive  fashin 
like   tlie  negroes    ci 
Africa;  but  others, 
especially  near  tlie  seacoast,  aie 
engaged  in  raising  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  bananas.     There  aii.' 
valuable  woods  covering  much 
of  the  island,  and  some  minend 
wealUi ;  but  little  is  done  wit!i 
these  resources. 

Moat  of  the  islands  among 
the  I^esser  Antilles  are  posses- 
The  lesser  sions  of  Great 
AntUlea  Britain,    tbougli    some    belong 

(1)  aoverninent  to  other  nations.  For  in- 
a«dpro<(ac(.  ^t^^^^^  Martinique  and  Cuade- 
loupe  belong  to  France  ;  St.  Tluimas  and 
St.  Croix  to  Denmark ;  and  some  to 
Holland.  Tlie  protlucts  of  tbe  Lesser 
Antilles  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
West  Indies,  the  most  important  being 
sugar  cane. 

Thaie  hiidiII  islands  are  volcanic  coneo.  Mriat  of 
the  volcanoes  are  now  extinct,  liut  in  Martinique 

and  in  St  Vincent  tliere  liave  been 
(B)  ivlrnnori  violent  volcanic  outburjits.  One  of 
"   .  the  inoat  terrible  volcanic  eruptions 

ever  recorded  occurred  iu  Martinique 
in  1902.  After  being  quiet  for  about  fifty  years, 
Mont  Pel^e  (Fig.  244)  Huddenly  bunt  forth  and 
completely  destroyed  the  beautiful  city  of  St  Pierre, 
which  was  situated  at  its  bam  (^'ig-  -4.5).  In  a  few 
seconds  all  of  the  inhabitaulx,  over  (wenty-five  thou- 
sand people,  were  killed  by  the  cloud  of  steam  and 
hot  ash  which  descended  upon  thein. 


North  of  Haiti  and  Cuba  are  Beveral 
hundred  small  islands  called  the  Bahamas, 
which  be- 
long to  Great 
Britain.  A 
number  of 
these  are  in- 
habited, and 
on  one  is 
situated  the 
city  of  Nas- 
sau. 

These  ifilandH,  like  the  coast 
of  southern  Florida  (p.  72),  have 
lieen     made     hy  _,    „  , 

Tbe  Bihainas 

1. 


uf  the  r"'     -  ■■    - 
IlicKpriMK-'.'vliiih  "d ehirf City 

j;ri)i\sin  tlifok';ir,  S.   How  the 

wiirni  wntt-rs  of  tlie  islsjidi  we™ 

liahania  banks.     To  ""le;  «'■<> 

sponges,   the  "^P-tio"'  "^ 

1-.     .  ■.!  products 

latiilanta       eithi'r 

,iae  about  in  boftta,  raking  them 
,  or  they  dive  into  the  clear  water, 
ring  them  from  the  bottom. 

„      „  ,.  On    the    land,   early    vegetables, 

S.  —  B.inana9  as  they  Grow,       .  "      ,         «.^■^.,   >^u.  j     .  ^  "> 

KiiiK  in  ureal  biuidifs  from    pineapples,   oranges,  and   cocoanats 
broad-leafed  baiianu  tree.       arc  raised  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  negroes.     One  of  the  in- 
liustrics,  as  on  the  neighlioring  coast  of  Florida,  is 


'Vi/.yr(i/fl'fi/  mv.  by  Willinm  II.  Rati. 

I'lii.  244.  — A  viewot  Moiit  Peli5u.    When  this  picture 

was  CakiMi  a  smnll  eruption  was  just  bcglnuiag.&od 

the  steaia  audi  oati  m«  wrea  tviuiit  Vti«o  "^e  t^'a.'ue.i  - 
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FiO.  3J5,  — Tlie  rulntd  clly 


caring   for   winUr  visitors. 
wish  to  go  there? 


Wliy  should    people 


4.   The  Bermudas  (Fig.  9) 

far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  six  hundred  niikaeant  of 
the  Carolina^,  and  alouo  in  iiiid-ooean,  is  a  cluster  of 
_       ,.  .       Lslaiidii,   known   aa   the    Ili-riiiuiias. 

Locatuji.  and      ^,    j  .       , . ,.  ^  j,    , 

and  one  or  two  miles  wide.  Bi-iiTg 
in  the  open  ocean,  and  Rurronnd>^d  liy  warm  (wean 
curreiitii,  these  iilunda  have  a  delightful  and  equalilu 
climate.  In  midwinter,  when  jn'ople  in  the  same 
latitude  in  llie  United  States  are  shivering  with 
cold.  thoHe  in  the  Berniudaa  are  ahle  to  sit  out  of 
doors  in  eoinfort,  hutli  day  and  night. 

This  group  of  islandii,  which  helongs  to  Great 
Britain,  is  inhaliiied  mainly  by  negroes  and  miilal^ 
toe*,  who  are  engaged  in  raising 
early  vegetaliles  for  tlie  AiniTioau 
market,  osjiecially  potatoes  and  on- 
ions. Anothi^r  important  produet  is  the  Raster  lily. 
great  fieliis  of  which  are  cultivated  for  the  Kaster 
seBHon.  Many  j«n«tin  frum  the  UnitiM  Slates  are 
attracted  here  every  winter,  most  of  wlioin  stay  in 
the  largest  city,  Hamilton. 

Mf.xico:  QfESTH.sH.  ].  Give  some  facts  about 
the  history  of  Mexico.  '2.  Explain  al-oiit  the  four 
sections   in   Mexico  that    have   different   altitudes. 


P«opleaad 
occnpatioDs 


;).  Tell  about  its  rivers.    4.  Its  coast  line  and  iw 
l«rg.     3.    Its   climate.     S.    What   are   the   produeI» 
from  the  forest  trees,  and  other  na- 
tive plants?    7.  What  agricultural   Ke^iewQ**- 
products  are  oMained  by  irrigation?  tjons  and 
«.    IVi<cril«!    the    farming    niolhods    SuggestioM 
and  the  hontc  life  in  the  arid  lands.    9.   Whi;re  is 
ranching  carried   on?     What   aniniali   are   raised? 
10.    AV'liat  products   are   ohtaiued   from   tlte  luvcr 
hnmid  lands?     11.   Wlnit  idHint  the  extent  of  mio- 
eriils  in  Mi^xico?     12.  Mention  several  diilieiil  tit's  in 
the  devclofnuent  of  mining  there.     13.    What  i:-  <>« 
condition  of  mannfai^tunng?     11.   Name  and  l<x'iK 
the  leading  eities  in  the  interior,     l.j.   Ou  the  rau>- 

SroiiK.sTioss.  10.  Find  out  why  colfee  nif'«f 
ii'qnires  sjieeial  care,  17.  Find  an  article  of  [umi- 
tine  maileot  mahogany.  18.  Walk  towani  Jl«i» 
City,  19.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  itsloW' 
lion?  20.  Wlio  is  the  president  of  Meiicc? 
^1.   Make  a  xketch  map  of  Mexico. 

Cknthai,  America:  Questions.  22.  N'ametl*' 
countries  here,  and  tell  their  form  of  govenuni'"'- 
L':t.  What  is  the  character  of  the  i»ople.  24.  Vf 
Seville  the  region.  25.  VVhat  are  the  produrts? 
2(1.   Name  and  locate  the  leading  city. 

Si'(!OK!*Ti((N8.  2T.  What  disadvantages  do  von 
see  in  the  lack  of  a  central  government  for  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  reimhlics  ?  2S,  In  what  other  wnv!, 
besides  saving  eoal,  will  the  canal  across  Pauiu 
prove  of  advantage  ?    Let  a  committee  be  appointed 


asriBw  or  nobth  amsbwa 
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bom  joor  olua  to  obtain  definite  facta  about  the 
■mtter.  29.  Whj  will  harbors  at  each  end  of  the 
ttnftl  be  necessary?  30.  Make  a  etcetch  map  of 
Cntral  America. 

Thb  Wkst  Indies  and  tbb  BsRMnDAB :  Qubs- 
noonk  81.  Locale  the  Weet  Indies,  and  give  the 
HBSB  of  their  principal  groups.  32.  Tell  what  you 
«■  aboot  the  government,  people,  and  products  of 
hauKlm.  88.  llie  earthquakes  there.  34.  What  can 
fM Ml Kbont  Haiti?  33.  State 

taat   bets    about    the 

'  Antilles.  36.  About 
fti  BklwDaa.  87.  How  are 
A».  B«nnndM  important? 
UHMtathem. 

SuasKa-noMS.  38.  How 
IM  Mob  of  the  largest  four 
■(  .As  Weat  Indies  compare 
h.'ima  Hid  population  with 
■mtTotIc  State?  (See  tables 
li:i.ppsndix,  pp.  43J  and  426.) 
ML'  Knd  out  more  about  the 
DofMontPel^ 


ered  by  the  Great  Glacier  (p.  7)  ?    Mention 
Bome  of  its  important  effects  (pp.  9-11). 

In  what  ways  has  the  sinking  or  risiog  of 
the  coast  been  important  (p,  11)  ?  State 
the  present  size  and  shape  of  the  continent 
(p.  12).  Show  the  importance  of  its  pom- 
tion  (p.  12> 


Vn.   Rbvibw  op 
North  Ambkica 

Tbe  natural  advan- 
tages that  North  America 
ne  rtoiy  of  possestjea  as 
nr  continent  g  home  for, 
man  have  been  the  result  of  slow  changes 
extending  through  millions  of  years. 

How  has  our  coal  been  formed  (p.   2)  ? 
How  about  other  minerals  (p.  4)  ? 

What  great  mountain  systems  have  been 
produced    (p.    4)?      What    about    their 


—  DiBtribuUnn  of  population  In  tbe  United 


Describe  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Far 
North  (p.  14).  Of  our  arid  Weat  (p.  16). 
What  about  the  plants  and  its  punta,  aal- 
aninmls  in  other  x>arts  of  the  maU,  andpeo- 
temperate  zone  (p.  17)?  P"** 
About  those  of  the  torrid  zone  (p.  19)? 


—  The  Bli  stales  with  largest  pnpulation  (1910' 


teight?  What  are  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal ranges  in  the  Cordillera?  What  do 
Tou  know  about  the  formation  of  the  Mis- 
sJMippi  Valley  (p.  .5)  ? 

What  portion  of  tbe  continent  was  coy- 


Describe  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Indians 
(p.  22).  Why  did  they  never  become 
more  powerful  (p.  23)  ? 

What  European  nations  tried  to  obtain 
possession  of  large  portions  of  this  con.tVD.«'G&. 
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(p.  24)  ?      Give  some  reasons  why  tlie  Eng- 
lish succeeded  most  fully  (p.  26). 

I.  The  Doited  States 

At  present  there  are  probably  as  mauy  as 

ahundred and  twenty-five  million  persons  liv- 


FiQ.  24B.  — Map  showing  distribution  ot  cilk 

lag  in  North  America,  distributed  among  the 
PopnlatUni  ^"""^  chief  sections  as  follows  ; 
I.  DutrtbnUon  Central  America,  over  five 
ofpaopisiD  million;  Canada,  over  seven 
HwthAmeriw  million;  Mexico,  over  fifteen 
million  ;  and  the  United 
States  (hot  including  de- 
pendencies), more  than 
ninety-one  million  (Fig. 
246).  FroDi  these  figures 
it  is  clear  that  about  three 
fourths  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  continent 
are  living  in  the  United 
States. 

Figure  246  shows  more 
clearly  than  Figure  248 
a.  Distriimtion  t'le  density 
of  paoplB  ia  of    popula- 

cmwdstau-  tion  in  the 
different  parts  of  the 
Union.  Where  are  the 
most  thickly  settled  por- 
tions? Themostsparsely 


settled  ?  How  can  you  explain  such  dig- 
tribution  (p.  28)  ?  Name  in  their  order 
the  six  states  having  the  greatest  popula- 
tion (Fig.  247).  Find  the  center  of  popu- 
lation (star  in  Fig.  246). 

Figure  248  gives  the  location  ot  the  cities, 
the  largest  having  the  largrat 
dots.  In  the  Ap-  ,.  H«mb«ii 
pendix  (p.  42G)  is  citiei,  udio 
a  table  of  the  «»w«"«^ 
twenty-five  lai^est  cities.  Find 
the  dots  (Fig.  248)  that  repre- 
sent several  of  these.  In  what 
respect  are  the  two  figures  (246 
and  248)  alike  ? 

The  great  cities  are  so  nunle^ 
ous,  and  have  been  so  oftco 
mentioned,  that  there  is  danger 
of  valuing  them  too  highly,  ai 
compared  with  the  country. 
At  tlie  time  of  George  Wadi- 
ington  very  few  people  lived  in 
cities.  Even  at  present  about 
two  tliirda  of  our  ninety-one 
million  inhaliitants  live  either  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  towns  with  a  population  of  less 
than  eight  thousand.  In  Mexico  and 
Canada  the  proportion  living  in  the  country 
is  still  greater.     In  other  words,  the  great 


Fid.  249.  — MapsbowiDg  (be  reglom  of  coid  prodactlon  In  tbe  United  Btatei. 
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rity  of  persons  in  North  America  are 
try  people. 

lere    are    over    five    million    families 
pying    farms   iu    the    United    States. 


also  extensively  enga^d  in  the  wheat  in- 
dustry. Figure  251  shows  the  principal 
wheat  regions.  Where  are  they  ?  What 
can  you  tell  about  wheat  in  the  valley  of 


mxijaaaxi 

t™. 

Indlui 

a*fii2fioo  SvMb^ 

mjimtm 

zn^oo.ooo 

iei.23IMXU 

«o.«e,<mi> 

mamoo 

(76,0BW»0 

Fig.  230.  — Hm  bIz  leading  com-produclag  atatea  (1910). 


it  how  many  perBOus  does  tliat  repre- 
?  Why  should  so  many  people  live  on 
s  ?  The  leading  occupations  of  poi-sona 
g  outNide  of  the 
I  are  agricultui-e, 
lering,  tishiiig,  and 
ng.  The  most  im- 
iDt  of  all  is  agricul- 

gure  249  shows  the 
tns  that  are  most 
lUttre  extensively 
■tea  engaged  in 

ing  corn.  What 
8  are  included  ?  In 
over  two  and  a  half 
m  busliels  were  pro- 
d;  bowraanybushels 
it  for  each  of  our  in- 
:ant8?  How  is  corn 
Vftted,  and  what  are 
»e8(p.  95)?  Which 
he  six  leading  states  in  corn  production, 
low  do  they  rank  (Fig.  250)  ? 
uiy  of  the  states  that  raise  corn  are 


tlie  Red  River  of  the  North  (p.  96)  ?  Wliat 
arc  tlio  uses  of  wheat?  What  slates  on  the 
I'aciiic  co^t  produce  wheat  ?     Name  the  six 


•  '^¥M^'  ~^~r  T^L^"'  ^°     ^ 
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Fio.  251.  — The  wheM  regions  of  tbe  United  Swtes. 

leading  wheat  states  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  (Fig.  252). 

Corn  and  wheat  are  our  most  valuable 


«:a,ia3,(«» 
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Flu,  202.  —  Tbe  six  loadlitg  wheat-prodncVnB  nUlM  VVtVH"). 
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food  crops.     Why  is  so  little  of  either  raised 
ia  the  western  half  of  t  e  Ud  ted  States 


Fro.  253. —  Map  sbowing  Ui«  cotUiD'pcoduitiug  states. 


(p.  120)?  Why  80  little  in  New  England 
(p.  38)  ?  What  other  grains  do  we  raise, 
and  for  what  is  each  used  ? 


According  to  Figure  356  what  states  ue  krgel; 

gag  d  Q  tobacco  growing?  What 
IS    h    appearaoce  of  the  plant,  and  "«** 

w  prepared  for  use  (p.  52)  ? 

Nam     fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  extensivelj 

IS  d  n  the  United  States.  Figure  207  shons  tb« 
ux  hat  produce  lari^  quantities 

,  ...  ^.  I     .^  1  4    Fniits  wd 

f  u         V  hat  fruits  are  grown  along         "u^.™* 

a      of   tlie   Middle  Atlantic   "«'""*• 
te        p  5i)'t    In  Florida,  Cuba,  and  Pifrto  Ri»! 
IS  the  region  near  the  Great  Lakes  especially 
to  fruit  raUing  (|>.  9T>  1    What  fruits  are  ci- 
te gn>wn  thf  re  (p.  97)  ?     Why  is  truck  farnh 
f,        «■  ially  important  in   Sew  England  (p.  39)r 
re    are    early    vegetables     extensively    raised 
p  ,,177)? 
Na       "kiid  locate  the  principal  irrigated  sectiow 
Vustcru  arid  lands  (t'ig.  i!58).     What  ue 
lucts  (pp.  128-133)  ? 
Following  are  three  figures  showing  tlie  priucii*! 
states  from  which  other  important  farm   product! 

How  docs  tlio  value  of  hay  (Fig.  250)  in  New 
York  compare  with  tliat  of  corn  in  (_  othnluiiif 
Iowa,  aud  of  wheat  in  UiunesutaV  fum  piodncti 


s,iM«a)B.i»ofSOoib. 

0«rgU 

Al.b«B. 

t.ixjaaa 

1,174/100 

I.W(W» 

1.116JKW 

M0,000 

PiQ,  2M.  — Tlie  six  laadinBCOtton-productDg  states  (1910). 


The  cotton  belt  is 
southeastern    portion    of   the    country,   as 


ifined  entirely  to  the  1  ^°^  that  the  states  raising  niost  com  (Fig.  2S0) 

-      -  '  correajiond  rather  closely  with  those  raising  uiost 

hoga  (Fig.  200).    Whv  U  that?    Name  t}te  six  lead- 


ing dairy  states  (Fig.  261). 


«.  Cottoa,        shown  in   Figure  253. 
•agar  case.        Name  the  principal 
"^  ***•  c otto n-jai sing  states 

and  give  their  rank  (Fig.  2o4), 
What  do  you  know  about  the 
growth  and  uses  of  cotton 
(pp.  74  and  75)  ? 

Where  in  these  states  are 
sugar  cane  and  rice  grown  ? 
How  is  each  cultivated  (pp.  76  L 
and  77)  ?  How  does  Louisiana  ^'"-^ 
rank  with  our  dependencies  in 
the  production  of  sugar  cane  (Fig.  255)  ?  I  Point  out,  on  the  map  (Fig.  40),  the 
What  are  the  other  sources  of  sugar?  portions  of  the  country  largely  given  up 
When  ia  beet  au^r  produced  (p.   75)?  |  to  grazing.    Why  these?   R^te  how  oattla 
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ig  is  carried  on  (p.  ! 
ig  (p.  133).     Which 

important 
**  in  these  in- 
*     (Figs.     262- 

What  are  the 
of  ranch  cattle 
0)  ?  Of  Bheep 
4)  ?  In  which 
are  most  horses 
(Fig.  2&4)? 
ire  265  showa  the 
ntion  of  the  for- 
'  eats  in  the 
■*  United 
Describe  the 
ry  as  it  is  carried 
Maine  (p.  33)  ; 
Southern  States 
i)j  in  Wisconsin 
2)  ;  in  the  North- 
(p.   126).      Why 

differences? 
I  are  the  most  com  mon 
«ction  (Fig.  266)? 
;ta    of    the    forests 


99)  ;  also  sheep  I  (Fig.  266)  ?    Where  are  the  leading  forest 
states  are  moat  |  reserves  (p.  126)?   Of  what  value  are  they? 


kindsof  trees  in 

What   are  the 

besides    lumber 


Map  sboiring  the  tobacco-produclog  BtalM. 


Id  what  sections  is  fishing  especially  Important 
(Fig.  2e7)?    What  fish  an  caught  oa  oar  Esstera 


coast    (p.  37)? 
coast?    Tell  what yoi 


u  uui  Pacific  _.  . , 
.c.n.boutth.  ™^« 
fishing  industry  in  Alaska. 
Describe  how  cod  fishing  ia 
carried  on  (p.  87) ;  salmon 
fishing  (p.  127) ;  the  oyster 
indoBtry  (P>  61). 

About   four  hundred 
thousand    men    in    our 
country  are    ^ 
employed  in 

mining.  How  many 
different  metals  can  you 
name?  How  many  oUier 
mineral  products  can 
you  mention  ? 

Of  all  the  minerals, 

the  fuelt  are  probably 

the     most    .  «^  ^  , 
^      ^      I.  Thafiida 
important. 

Why?     What  kinds  are 

there?      Figure    268 

ll  and  82)?    What  states  produce  |  shows  how  extensive  the  eoat  beda   are. 

natest  amount  of  lumber  at  present  |  Name  the  atataa  m  -^tVo!^  ^Oofii  %'R»SMfc 


Hap  sboirlDg  the  leading  [ralt.gTawing  regions  of  the  United  aiat«s. 
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qaantities  ot  coal  are  mined  (Vig.  269). 
Of  what  importance  is  it  that  there  are  coal 


>',J>-fS- 


Fio.  25B.  — Mkp  ibowiDg  inigatloa  In  United  Stutes. 
fields  in   bo   many   parts  of  the  country? 
What    kinds   of    coal    are    tliere  ?     What 
are  the  differences  hetwcen  them  (p.    3/' 


the  mineral  products.     Why  bo  important? 
Where  are  the  principal  iron-prodacing  re- 
gions (Fig.  268)  ?     How  is  pig 
iron  made  (p.  57)?     Why  is 
not  the  Lake  Superior  district  a  favorable 
place  for  smelting  iron  ore  ?     ^lame  the  six 
states  that  lead  in  production  of  iron  ore 
(Fig.  270). 

Describe   three  methods  of  gold  mining 
(p.  122).      What   can  you  tell  about  gulcl 
and    silver    mining    in    Cali-  t.  Precdaoa 
fornia  and  Colorado  (p.  123)  ?  nietMla 
In  what  other  parts  of  our  country  are  tlie 
precious   metals  found  (Fig.   271)?     How- 
does  the  value  of  tiie  gold  produced  in  tlie 
six  leading  states  (Fig.  272)  compare  with 
that  of  the  silver  in  the  six  leading  states 
(Fig.  273)? 

What  statiM  are  most  noted  for  copper  miiii[ig 
(FiR.  -^1)?  DescrilKi  that  industry  in  the  two 
ka.Ung  sections  (pp.  10.^.  and  154). 

Wiiere  and  how  is  stone  quarrying  

carried  oi.  in  New  England  (p.  36)  ?   "^  t^"^ 
How  is  salt  olitained  in  New  York  (p.  54)  ?     Wlia* 
other  valiiiilile    miDentl    producta   can    you    naiue 
(pp.  57,  80,  100.  123)  ? 


iiy^r 


■c;::;;^:^ 


—  Tbenix  luuliTiK  liay-prnducinjc  stnles  (Ifllfl). 


Describe  a  coal  mine  (p.  .W).     What  are 
the  uses  of  coal  ? 

Name  tlie  chief  sections  in  which  petro- 
leum andnatur.il  gas  are  found  (Fig.  271). 
Tell  also  how  they  have  been  i>roduced 
and     what 


Tlie    four  occupations   that    have   bef^ 
named  furnish  the  raw  materiaU   for  ou'' 

fo<Hl,  clothing,  and  shelter.    In  _  _^ 

the  main,  these  four  occupa-  connt^Md 
tions,  as  stated,  lead  people  to  of  dty 
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Fm.  iit£;.  —  Tlui  six  leadiug  cattk-proluoing  states  (I'JlUj. 
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Vio.  2th$.  —  The  six  luadiii^  Hliec|>-prodiiuing  slates  (llllO). 
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J.  :itilJ.  — Tbe  live  leadin);  laniber-jiroducing  sttiteB  (1910). 
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live  in  small  towns  or  in  the  country.  The 
three  other  great  occupations  require  per- 
sona engaged  in  them  to  live  for  the  most 


Flo,  a(>7,  — Map  showing  (iUlribiition  »i(  lislu 


part  in  cities.  These  are  manufacturing ; 
the  transportation  of  goods;  and  huying 
and  selling,  or  trading. 

Figure  274  shows  the  principal  manufac- 
turing sections  in  the  United  Slates.  Wliat 
groups   of  states  do  they  include?     How 

M«ntibcttiilnK  ^^^  '''  ^"PP^"  ^'"^'^  ^«*  ^"S" 
land  very  early  developed 
cotton  manufacturing,  although  it  raises  no 
cotton  (p.  40)  ?  What  other  kinds  of 
manufacturing  are  important  there  (p.  41)7 


Name  several  of  the  leading  manufaotoring 

centers  there,  and  tell  tlie  kinds  of  work  Id 

each.     What  states  lead  in  textile  inanufa& 

tures      (Fig.      275)? 

Where   are    the  cotton 

and  wool  obtained? 

What  kinds  of  mana- 
facturing  are  very  im- 
portant in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  aside 
from  textile  goods 
(p.  67)  ?  What  great 
advantage  over  Nev 
England  have  those 
states  for  manufacturing 
(p.  54)?  WhatreasoDB 
can  you  give  why  Penn- 
sylvania leads  in  iron 
manufacturing  (p.  66)? 
Plow  are  iron  and  steel 
made  (p.  67)  ?  Name 
three  kinds  of  iron 
(p.  58).  Name  the  six 
leading  states  in  the 
production  of  pig  iroa 
(Fig.  276).  In  iron  man- 
ufacturing (Fig.  277). 

Tell  about  the  maau- 
facture  of  pottery  »" 
the  Middle  Atlaut  i-C 
(p.  59)  and  in  the  C&  «" 
tral  (p.  107)  Stated  1 
about  the  manufactu.  '^ 
of  glass  (p.  59)  i  of  Gf  «• 
ment  (p.  60);  of  bric^is 
(p.  59). 
Tell  about  the  advan  -*8 
in  manufacturing  in  the  Southern  Stat  ^* 
(p.  81).  What  great  advantage  dv^ 
Birmingham  enjoy  for  the  manufacture  ^' 
iron  goods  (p.  8*2)  ?  Name  other  imp*^  '' 
tant  kinds  of  manufacturing  in  the  Southe^^" 
States  (p.  82).  What  are  the  leading  ma  :*•" 
ufacturing  centers  there,  and  for  wh  ^* 
goods  is  each  important? 

Into  what  goods  are  com,  wheat,  ai.'"' 
barley  manufactured  in  the  Central  Stat^ 
(p.  106)?     Name  the  great  centers  for  tl^^ 


nxnsw  or  hosts  amksica  189 

nn  of  flour  (p.  IIS).     What  can  I  the  Pacifio  coast  (pp.  188-141).     Our  seven 

,bout  the  manufactures  from  forest  |  leading  ocean  ports,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 

in  the  Central 

).  106)?     For 

Is  of  manufac- 

!3hicsgo  impor- 

»)?  St.  Louis 

I?      Cleveland 

'    Kansas  City 

IBB  the  abun- 
fruits  in  the 

States  led   to 

inufacturing 

}    Name  some 

.Bufacturing 

the  Far  West 
Name  impor- 

irs  for  smelting 

p.  137).     Fur 

LDufsctures    is 

(risco  important  (p.  139)?     Port-  I  portance,  are  New  York,  Boston,  Pbiladel- 

140)?    Seattle  (p.  141)?  |  phia,Baltimore,New  OrleanSjSanFranctsco, 

,_^  Galveston.     Locate  each. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  shipment  of 
goods?  How  are  these  lakes  connected 
by  water  with  the  ocean  (p.  60)  ?  By 
examining  Figure  279,  name  the  prin- 
cipitl  navigable  rivers  in  our  country. 

The  Great  Lakes  carry  about  twice  as 
much  freight  as  the  Mississippi  System. 
Mention  some  of  the  principal  kinds 

tDTing  employs   mora   workmen   in  the  I   carried  on  each. 

as  than  any  other  industry,  except  ^i-  |       Where  is  the  Erie  Canal?     Why  has  it 


lore  than  s< 


1  mill] 


znn 


wealthiest  states  are  shown  in 
Note  that  all  these  statea  are 
•ngBged   ill  inanufacturiDg,   as 
igure  374. 

^rtance  of  being  able  to  sh  ip 
water  is  clearly  shown  by 

the   fact   that  most   of 
•      our  twenty-five  largest 

cities  (see  Appendix,  p.  ^"''  ™-Tbe  1"  leading  IroniMododng  rtate.  (1910). 

ntuftted  on  a  water  route  of  some  I  been  so  important  ?  Why  has  it  become  of 
ame  the  leading  harbors  along  the  less  importance  than  formerly  ?  Where 
ind  Gulf  coasts.     Name  those  on  |  elae  &ro  cuula  twrnA.  (.y^.  \^  ^x^'VSVV^ 


m 

MMugu 
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FiQ.  STl.  —Mineral  reglona'cif  the  United  States. 


Wbat  about  the  i/trcdim 
of  a  majoritj  of  Llie  nikij 
lioea  7  Count  tlie  numbn 
of  railw&yH  that  extend  eait 
and  west  across  tbe  WMlem 
half  of  the  continent  (Fig, 
280).  In  what  city  on  the 
Pacific  coant  does  esch  of 
the  trail  Bcontitiental  lines 
terminate  7 

The  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  tliat  each  section  of 
states  has,  in  proportion  to 
ita  area,  is  shown  in  Figuit 
382.  The  names  of  tht 
principal  rikilroads  in  the 
£a»t  are  shown  in  Fignn 
281.  Note  how  the  Tua^i 
come  together  at  tlie  great 
centers    of    maniifacturinB 


Figure  280  shows  an  enormous  number  of 

railways  in  the  United  States.     They  now 

carry  fitlly  three  times  as  much 

^  freight  as  all  the  water  routes 

together.     In  what  part  of  the  country  are 


Trade  is  the  third  occupation  that  altra,*^ 
great    numbers    of    people    to   Buying  an* 
cities.      Every  one  knows  that  aelling,  or 
it  is  important  to  have  stores  ***** 
scattered  about  over  the  country,  in  to^^t^''' 


Fig.  2T2.  — The  six  leadiiiugolcl-pruduciug  states  (1910). 


most  of  them  found  ?  Why  there  ?  Wliich 
eection  is  next  best  supplied  with  tliem  ? 
Which  portion  has  fewest  lines?  How  does 
tlie  location  of  railway  lines  on  this  figure 
com]>iire  with  the  location  of  cities  on 
Figure  248 ;" 


and   villages,  where  one  can  purchase  t-    -' 
articles  that  lie  needs  from  day  to  day. 

But  there  could  not  well  be  such  stot""^ 
unless  there  were  great  centers  of  tra  -^ 
where  the  storekeepers  themselves  cow  ^ 
buy  the  goods  that  they  wished  later  to  se  ^ 
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Fjo.  273.  —The  six  leading  idVTet-prodiic\n8  atatea  (.1910), 
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is  is  called  aholetale 
efe,  and  ia  one  of  tlie 
ding    occupations    in 

great  citieB. 
Che  greatest  center 
the  wholesale  trade  in 
•  country  ia  New  York 
y.  Describe  that 
liness  there  (p.  63). 
lat  goods  are  sold? 
me  other  great  centers 

wholesale  trade,  and 

le  of  the  goods  that 

Bohl.     What   goods 

extensively  sold  in 
w  Orleans  (p.  76)  ? 
mphis  (p.  86)?  In- 
napolis  (p.  110)? 
nver  (p.  136)? 

il'ully  four  million  persons  in  tlie  United  I  agriculture,  lumbering,  fisliing,  and  mining, 
ites   are   engaged    in    transportation   of  j  Tlie   remainder   are   mainly   employed 


KftwYork 

PErttisylvania 

*i36a49aOOO 

n.tztjAzm 

Illinois 

Massachusetts       nhin 

»L919.?T7.000 
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Fio,  2TB.  — The  all  leadiug  manotacturiDg  ■( 


ids  and  in  trade,  or  in  commerce,  as  these  I 
3  kinds  of  business  together  are  called.      | 


manufacturing  these  raw  materials  into  use- 
ful articles,  or  iu  buying,  sell-    Dependence  of 
ing,  and  transport-    country  and 
ing    them.       Show    city  upon  each 
by    numerous   ex-  "     ' 
New  York  amples   buw    neither   class   can 

well  do  without  the  other. 


3 


Fiu.  'SI6.  —  The  six  leading  pig-lron-producIng  at 


The  relation  between  country  and  city  is 
ir'clear.  About  one  half  of  our  men  are 
Imaged  in  obtaining  raw  materials  through 


Although    the  two  clasBeB  ara  so 

dependent  on  each  other,  the  life  of 

!■  ...n-,^    one   is    verv   different   _,_  , 

\irguu»  »4,s76  .1.  ..    i  .1.      ,u        JMHerencet  in 

from  that  of  the  other,   _  .,  ,,- 

r.      ..  :-        ...         .      manner  ot  lUe 

18  (1910).  Recall  farm  life  as  de- 

8cril>ed  on  page  S3.  What  idea  have 
you  formed  of  farm  life  on  Southern  plantntiong? 
Of  the  ranchman's  life  (p.  101)  ?  Of  the  miner's 
manner  of  living  (p.  122)  V  The  liimbermau'a 
(p.  34)?    The  fiaherman's  (pp.  38  and  127)'^ 


SOBTB  AMXBICA 


lUcall,  on  tba  other  hand,  what  was  iaid  about 
life  ia  Naw  York  City  (p.  61).    Give  jonr  Idea  of 


PtnnsylvaniB 

*eia74t.es7 

New  York 

*IS43m346 

MSS&MB 

'^"'H 


factory  life;  of  life  In  trade  and  transportation. 
Which  of  these  several  occupations  <io  jou  consider 
most  attractive  ?    Which  least  attractive? 


home  ?  Hot  about  the  knives,  ioik^mmk, 
dishes,  and  spoons '/  How  about  the  clotlie^Ha 
that  you  wear  ? 

Because  of  the  climate,  water  power,  soil  ^ 
or  for  some  other  reason,  each  part  of  th^^s 
country  is  especially  fitted  for  producin^^ 

one  or  several  things ;  for  instance,  eimlfin 1 

Kansas  for  gniiii,  western  Kansas  for  stock  ^ 
northern  Maine  fur  lumber,  etc.  IndeeiL  ., 
most  of  the  articles  used  in  each  part  o  zM 
the  country  must  be  brought  from  otbe:^K> 
places. 

Name  the  materials  that  the  Montana  raDchn»~w-i 
needs  froin  llio  Southern  planter;  from  New  £nt5^  - 
land;  from  Minneapolis  and  Chic^o.    Upon  irbi^ki 


NhT^ 

^ 

tii,«n^M,M 

MJ6MIMIS 

KHMaLIM 

1.  279.  — Tbu  Hue  weallbieat  states. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  which  occupation  requires 
file  hardest  work,  for  success  demands  one's  l>est 
effort,  no  matter  what  the  occupation  may  lie.  But 
which  are  more  sure  of  simple  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  those  living  in  the  city  or  those  in  tlie 
country?  Why?  Which  ore 
moTe  independent  in  general? 
Why?  Which  have  the  letter 
opportunities  for  amusement  7 
Why?  Foreducation?  Why? 
For  homes  with  plenty  of 
light  and  fresh  air?     Why? 

For  many  years  the  popula- 
tion of  cities  h.an  Wn  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  country,  which  suggests 
that  people  prefer  city  to  coun- 
try life.  Can  you  give  any 
reasons  for  this,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned? 


parts  of  the  United  States  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  dependent?  What  do  they  supply  in  r*" 
turn  ?  Klake  a  list  of  the  materials  used  in  tliehail*'' 
ing  of  yoLir  house ;  and,  as  far  as  poaaible,  deterioiQ* 
where  each  one  may  have  oome  from. 


Noo 


B  place  produces 
Dependence  ^ll  the  mate- 
of  different  nals  needed 
wctions  upon  there.  Which 
on«  another  of  your  foods 
are  not  raised  near  your 


Fra.  279.  —  Hap  to  show  the  navigable  Interior  water  raotea  of  dw  Unltad 
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these  facts  it  is  plain  that  the  dif- 
irts  of  tlie  country  are  of  vital  im- 
:  to  one  anotlier,  much  as  different 
the  body  are. 

te  of  our  broad  territory,  and  the 
s  number  of  our  products,  there  are 
u  some  necessary  articles  that  are 
md-  either  entirely  lacking,  or  can- 
not be  produced  in  sufficient 
38  within 
I  borders. 
:ew.  (See 
f  Imports, 
Mention 
at  we  are 
3  glad  to  re- 
m  Alaska ; 
orto  Rico; 
^aiian  Is- 
;he  Philip- 
Mention  others  that  they,  likewise, 
to  receive  from  us.  State,  then. 
United  States  and  its  dependencies 
Ivantage  to  each  other. 

Jier  Countries  of  North  America 

principal     industries     in    southern 

and   Newfoundland  are  similar  to 

d       those  in  our  Northern  States. 

land    What  about  agriculture  there 

?     Where  is  coal  mined  (p.  166)? 

\  metal    (p.    166)?      What    about 

(p.  166)?     Lumbering  (p.   163)? 

and  sealing   (p.    164)?     Compare 

7    products    of    southern    Canada 

ise  of  our  Northern  States.     Name 

ite  the  principal  cities;    the  lead- 

,de     route.        Menticm     the     chief 

:  manufacturing.     (For  above,  see 

ibe  the  surface  of  Mexico  (p.  171). 
Qate  (p.  172).     What  are  the  agri- 
cultural products  from  its  arid 
plateaus  (p.  178)?     From  its 
9  (p.    174)?     From  the  slopes  be- 
p.  174)?     Tell  about  the  forests  of 
(p.   172);    the   mining    (p.   175). 
•me  reasons  why  there  is  so  little 


manufacturing  in  that  country  (p.   175). 
Locate  the  principal  cities. 

Name  the  six  republics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica.    Describe  the  surface  of  the  couiltry 
and    the    climate     (p.     177).   central 
Name  the  principal  industries  America  and  • 
(p.    178).      Tell     about     the  West  Indies 
canal  ^across  the  isthmus  (p.  154). 

Mention  the   largest   islands  among  the 


Fifj.  '282.  —  Tlie  figures  reprewMit  the  uumber  of  miles  of  railway  for  every  one  hundred  square 

miles  of  territory  in  each  of  the  five  groups  of  states  (1910). 

West  Indies.     What  are  their  chief  indus- 
tries (p.  178) ? 

3.   Relation  of  United  States  to  Other 

Countries 

What  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
not    found,   or   are   little   de-  jf^^^f^^^ 
veloped,      in      Canada*-^        In  sending  away 
Mexico  ?      In    Centrfil    Amer-  some  goods 
ica  ?     What  industries  in  any  *°^  receiving 
one  of  the  latter  countries  are 
not  found  in  the  United  States  ? 

As  ill  the  case  of  any  single  locality,  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  produces  far  more 
of  some  materials  than  our  people  can  con- 
sume. Other  important  articles  must  come 
wholly,  or  in  part,  from  abroad.  Give  ex- 
amples of  each. 

If  we  could  not  secure  a  market  for  our 
products  in  foreign  lands,  we  should  suffer 
greatly  ;  and  if  foreign  countries  did  not 
provide  us  with  what  we  need,  we  should 
suffer  again.  Other  countries  are  in  the 
same  condition.  Show  how  that  is  true 
of  Canada  ;  of  Mexico.  There  is  excellent 
reason,  therefore,  for  a  constant  exchange 
of  goods  among  \\\^  xvaXAi^t^  ot  >(X^^  ^^.v^L^ 
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How  does  the  size  of  our  country  give  us 
a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  ? 

The  goods  that  we  send  forth  are  called 
exports^  and  those  brought  in,  imports.     Ex- 

The  names  of  *™^^®  ^^®  *^^^^»  ^^  exports 
such  goods,  and  imports  on  pp.  410  and 
and  their  411  to  see  some  things  that  we 

value  Bend  away  and  receive,  as  well 

as  the  countries  with  which  we  trade. 

More  than  half  of  all  our  exports  and 
imports  are  sent  by  way  of  New  York. 
Why  ?  Other  ports  next  in  importance 
have  already  been  named  (p.  189).  What 
are  their  names?  The  total  value  of  our 
exports  in  1911  was  f  1,536,561,442;  of  our 
imports,  *  824,620,160. 

Some  imports  are  allowed  to  enter  the  country  free ; 
but  upon  most  of  them  there  is  a  duty;  that  is,  a  charge 

for  entering  our  country.  This  duty 
Aeamng  ana  -^^  ^  source  of  income,  or  revenue,  for 
"  a  r  ^  "  *^*®  government    It  is  also  intended 

to  protect  our  industries  by  prevent- 
ing foreign  products  from  being  sold  in  our  country 
at  a  lower  rate  than  we  can  produce  them. 

However,  this  sometimes  causes  hardship.  For 
.  example,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  living  near 
the  border  of  Canada,  cannot  buy  lumber  and  wood 
pulp  from  that  country  without  paying  a  duty  upon 
them.  This  causes  us  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  many 
articles  than  we  would  have  to  pay  if  no  duty  were 
placed  upon  them.  Under  such  conditions  the  bound- 
ary line  between  two  neighboring  countries  becomes 
of  real  importance  as  a  hindrance  to  free  trade. 

4.   Value  of  Steam  and  Electricity  in  Devel- 
opment of  North  America 

The  use  of  steam  upon  the  water  ways 
and  railways  has  been  of  the  greatest  in- 
Adyances  fluence    in    the    development 

made  in  a  of    our   country.     A    century 

century  ago  it  required   two   days  to 

travel  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and 
six  days  from  New  York  to  Boston.  In  the 
latter  case  only  two  trips  per  week  were 
made  by  stage.  The  journeys  were  not  only 
very  tiresome,  but  were  often  dangerous. 

At   that   time   there   were   but  thirteen 

daily   papers    in    the   United    States,   and 

neither  jmpers  nor  books  could  be  sent  by 

juai/.     Letters  cost  from  six  to  twenty-five 


cents,  according  to  the  distance  ;  and  be- 
cause the  expense  of  carrying  them  was 
great,  they  were  not  sent  from  the  smaller 
towns  until  a  sufficient  number  were  col- 
lected to  make  it  worth  while. 

Now  we  can  travel  as  far  in  an  hour  as 
our  forefathers  could  in  a  day,  and  with 
much  more  comfort.  There  are  over  two 
thousand  daily  papers,  and  these,  as  well  as 
letters,  may  be  sent  quickly  and  cheaply  to 
every  section  of  the  country.  We  can  send 
a  telegram  to  a  distant  point  in  an  instant, 
and  can  talk  by  telephone  with  a  person 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  even  recognizing 
the  tones  of  his  voice.  How  wonderful 
these  facts  would  have  been  to  persons  liv- 
ing a  hundred  years  ago ! 

The  effect  of  such  a  mighty  change  is  seen  in 
every  direction.     Each  year  thousands  of  car  loadi 
of  fruit  are  shipped  to  Eastern  cities 
from  California.    If  there  were  no  *™oenceol 
railways,  how  could  such  fruits  reach   ^"^■^  *"'|* 
these  cities?    What,  then,  would  be   Jjjwurmodeoi 
the  effect  on  southern  California? 
Also,  how  could  the  corn  of  the  Central  States  be 
marketed  ?    And  how  could   furniture,  sugar,  and 
coffee  be  brought  to  the  Western  farmer's  door? 
Trace  other  results  of  this  change. 

If  our  railway  trains  and  steam l)oats  should  all 
suddenly  stop  running,  there  would  be  a  famine  in 
every  large  city  within  a  few  days.  Even  now,  when 
heavy  falls  of  snow  block  the  trains  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  supply  of  milk,  meat,  and  other  foods 
quickly  runs  low,  and  the  prices  rise  to  several  times 
their  usual  value. 

If  we  had  no  railway  trains,  there  might  also  be 
extensive  famines  over  large  areas  of  country,  as 
there  were  in  Europe  in  the  olden  times,  and  as 
there  are  even  at  present  in  China.  Why  in  Chins? 
As  it  is,  however,  hundreds  of  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  are  quickly  brought  from  distant  points. 
Mention  several  such  articles.  No  one  section  is  in 
danger  of  suffering  from  want  of  food,  becanse  if 
the  supply  fails  there,  it  is  easily  obtained  from 
other  sections. 

The  effect  of  steam  and  electricity  on  the  indus- 
tries and  inhabitants  of  cities  is  striking.     Many 
persons  living  scores  of  miles  away  do   much  of 
their  shopping   in  the  cities.     Owing    to    trolley 
lines,  elevated  railways,  and  other  means  of  rapid 
travel,  those  engaged  in  manufacture  or  commerce 
are  able  to  live  many  miles  from  their  places  of 
work,  and  thus  secure  more  healthful   homes  in 
\  the  «a\>\)a\Mu     Befisnae  so  many  peopla  are  abk 
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MT  homes  in  the  suburbs,  the  cities  are 
so  overcrowded  as  tliey  might  other- 


our  Uniou  was  formed,  more  than 
'  ago,  many  wise  persons  believed 

that  it  was  bound  to  be  a  fail- 
""?  ure.     Our  population  was  so 

scattered  (Fig.  43)  that  people 
one  part  were  likely  to  know  and 
I  about  those  in 


e  opposite  has 
.  Our  people 
y  united  in  in- 
id  are  working 
itber.  At  the 
our  boundaries 
I  BO  enlarged  as 
B  far 

ui  was  at  first 
possible  (Fig. 


sent  to  all  partA  of  the  country.  In  all  the 
states  the  people  read  the  same  news  every 
inoniing ;  and  whatever  books  are  found 
esi>ecially  valuable  in  one  section  quickly 
become  known  in  others.  Thus  we  not 
only  enjoy  far  better  opportunities  for 
education  tbau  formerly,  but  we  lenrn  to 
know  one  another  ;  we  have  tlie  same 
thoughts,   and   we    feel    a    common    sym- 


sbow  n-ben  and  bow  tbe  Uiilt«d  States  oblslned  Its  territory. 


from  that,  millions  of  foreigners 
;led  in  our  country  since  1821, 
ing  all  the  principal  races  of  man- 
ip.,  p.  432),  and  many  of  the  lead- 
f^es,  religions,  and  political  beliefs 
trld.  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  have 
inch  close  touch  with  one  another 
Unioo  has   grown   stronger  and 

Ay,  by  rail  and  water,  articles  are 


pathy.  So  far  as  meeting  and  under- 
standing one  anotlier  are  concerned,  our 
country  is  really  far  smaller  tlian  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  j  we  are  living  together 
like  one  very  large  family. 

The  governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico 
are  unions  of  many  states,  much  like  our 
Union  ;  and  the  benelits  that  they  liave 
received  from  steam  and  electricity  have 
been  similar  to  our  own. 


PART  II.    GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY 


I.  The  Earth 

The  earth  is  a  sphere  with  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles, 
Form  and  size  and  a  diameter  of  nearly  eight 
of  the  eartli  tliousand  miles.  It  is  slightly 
flattened  at  the  poles,  however.  For  this 
reason,  the  line  which  extends  through  the 
cent^jr  of  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole  — 
called  the  eartKs  axis  —  is  a  little  shorter 
than  the  diameter  at  the  equator. 

The  earth  is  known  to  be  round  like  a 
ball,  not  only  because  people  have  traveled 
Proofs  that  around  it,  but  also  because  its 
it  is  round  shadow,  as  seen  in  an  eclipse, 
is  always  round.  A  sphere  is  the  only 
body  that  will  always  cast  a  round  shadow. 
Can  you  give  another  proof  that  the  earth 
has  the  form  of  a  sphere  ? 

The  earth  is  rapidly  turning,  or  rotating, 
about  its  axi9.  This  motion  has  very  ini- 
Its  daily  mo-  portant  results.  In  the  first 
tion,  and  the  place  it  causes  sunrise  and 
results  sunset.     When  we  glance  out 

of  the  window  of  a  moving  car,  the  objects 
that  we  pass  often  appear  to  be  moving  in 
the  direction  opposite  from  that  in  which 
we  are  traveling.  It  seems  as  though  we 
were  standing  still.  In  a  similar  way  tlie 
rotation  of  the  earth  causes  the  sun  to  ap- 
pear to  move  ;  to  appear  to  rise  and  set. 
Indeed,  for  a  long  time  people  believed 
that  it  was  the  sun  tliat  moved,  and  not 
the  earth. 

Since  we  first  see  the  sun  in  the  east,  it 

is  plain  that  the  earth  is  rotating  eastward ; 

that  is,  from  west  to  east.     This  rotation 

^ives   us   the  light  of   the  sun  for  a  few 

hours,  and  then  brings  darkness.     Thus  it 


causes  day  and  night.  And  since  one  ro- 
tation lasts  twenty-four  hours,  it  gives  us  a 
day  of  that  length. 

It  was  stated  before  that  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles.  How  far, 
then,  must  a  point  on  the  equator  move  in  one  hour? 
In  one  minute? 

By  rotating  a  globe,  or  an  apple,  in  the  sunlight, 
show  how  day  and  night  are  caused  on  the  earth.  Hold 
the  spliere  still ;  wliat  would  be  true  about  dajhght 
and  darkness  on  the  earth  if  it  did  not  rotate  at  all? 
What  might  be  the  effect  upon  life  on  the  earth  if 
the  same  side  were  always  toward  the  sun  ? 

The  earth  has  another  motion  that  is  of 
very  great  importjince.     This  is  its  revolu- 
tion around  the  sun,  which  is  xhe  yearly 
illustrated  in  Figure  284.    The  motion  of  the 
object  shown  in  the  center  of  •^'th 
the  circle  is  the  sun,  as  you  see,  and  the 
circle  itself  shows  the  course  that  the  earth 
takes  in  its  revolution. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  earth  is  whirl- 
ing on  its  axis,  it  is  also  forever  swinging 
around  the  sun,  although  the  sun  is 
ninety-three  million  miles  from  it.  It  takes 
a  year  to  complete  one  revolution.  Indeed, 
the  time  necessary  for  this  great  journey  is 
wliat  fixes  the  length  of  our  year.  The 
path,  or  orbit,  that  the  earth  takes  is  here 
represented  as  a  circle,  although,  in  fact, 
the  earth's  path  is  not  a  perfect  circle. 

In  it^  revolution,  the  earth  is  moving  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one  and  a  lialf  million  miles  per  daj. 
What  fearful  speed  1     And  this,  too, 
while  it  is  whirling,  or  rotating,  on  Importance  d 
its  axis  1      One  might  ask,   «  With  ^^'^^«_ 
such  rapid  motion,  why  are  we  not  ^*^*^  K**'"'^ 
swept  from  the  earth  by  the  wind?"  SJ,    *^^*^ 
The  answer  is  that  the  air,  as  well 
as  everything  else  npon  the  earth,  is  drawn  toward 
\  l\\e  e&tVVi  ttdd  Vk^ld  in  place  by  the  foroe  called  mt* 
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Ay.  It  ia  on  sceonnt  of  tiib  force  that  ererytbiiig 
on  the  earth  tarns  with  it,  in  the  duty  rotatiou,  and 
awingB  aroutid  with  it  in  its  auuual  revolution. 

Again,  if  the  earth  ia  revolving  at  such  speed,  why 
does  t(  not  fly  away  into  apace?    Aa  a  Htona  swinging 
Tound  at  the  end  ai  a  atring  flies  oS  when  the  string 
breaks,  ao  it  might  bmoi  tlmt 
the    earth  would   Uy   ulf   ijilo 
space;  for  tliere  appears  to  be 
nothing  holding  it  to  U>e  sun. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  there  va 
something  holding 
is  not  a  string, 
nor    »    rope, 
be     sure,    but 
something    far 

■tronger.        The 

lun  ia  very  much 

larger   than  the 

earCh 

it   is   over 

a     million 

timea  as 

large.      It 

attracta 

the    earth, 

and  holds  it 

place,    in    mud  I 

the  same  way  as 

the  force  of  grav- 
ity aUracto  men 

and  houaea  to  the 

earth.     Thia  at- 

traction  of  gravita- 
tion, which  the 

npon  the  earth 

venta  our  spli 

off  into  apat^e ; 

earth  aa  fimily 

holds  the  atoiie. 


fact. 


the   shadow,   until   the    farthest    point    is 
reached  on  December  21.     That  is  the  date 
for    our   shorteat   day  and   longest   night. 
Farther  north  the  nights  are  louger  still,^ 
and  the  Ectkimos,  who  live  within  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  are  having 
night  that  lasts  week 
niter  week.    It  is  upon 
ihlii  date,  al.so,  that  our 
winter  hegins. 

After  De- 
cember    21, 
tlie  Arctic 
region  grad- 
ually   comes 
to  the  light 
once     more, 
until,  on 
March 
21.    the 
sun's 
light    again 
extends 
from  pole  to 
pole.       Day 
and    night 
are      once 
more    equal    every- 
where upon  the  earth, 
and    warmer    weather 
returns.       That    date 
n)iirks   the    beginning 
of  our  spring. 
-To  illuatrate  the  revolution  o(  the  Mrth         Q^i  farther,     OH 

.  (1         u.vMuuUieBuQ.  Ihoaiiadod  porliourepreseLlBiiiKlit.    ,  „  >■   , 

The  revolution   of  the    Tbe  euU  ot  the  axis  around  viiich  the  earth  routes  June  Jl,  the  north  pole 

■  Oftha  t^^rt^    'S    ^*l*t      Is  the  point  where  the  lines  come  together.  jg  gjjown    to   be  jUSt  aS 

far  within  the  light  as  it  was  within  the 
shadow  on  December  21.  Thia  is  the  date 
for  our  longest  day  and  shortest  night. 
Fartlier  north,  the  days  are  longer  still, 
and  within  the  Arctic  Circle  the  day  lasts 
week  after  week.  It  is  upon  this  day,  also, 
that  our  summer  begins.' 

I  Exactly  at  the  north  pole  tbera  are  six  montha  of 
day  and  then  six  months  of  nigbt. 

*  Some  teacheia  may  wish  to  Introduce  here  an  ax- 
planatinnof  the  effects  of  Inclination  of  theearth'aaxia, 
and  a  more  complete  study  of  the  seasona.  This  has 
not  been  included  in  thia  book  because  It  fs  felt  thai. 


causes  our  seasons  and  tlie  chang- 
ing length  of  our  day  and  night. 
In  Figure  284  the  lowest  sphere,  iiearing 
tlie  date  September  23,  represents  the 
earth  as  receiving  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
pole  to  pole.  On  that  date  day  and  night 
are  equal  everywhere  upon  the  earth.  It 
marks  the  end  of  summer  and  the  begin- 
ning of  our  autumn. 

Following  the  earth  in  its  revolution  (to 
tbe  right),  we  find  that,  as  the  months  pass, 
the  north  pole  falls  farther  and  farther  into 
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After  this  date,  until  September  23,  the 
continued  revolution  of  the  earth  grad- 
ually brings  the  north  pole  again  toward 
the  shadow.  Then,  on  September  23,  the 
light  of  the  sun  once  more  extends  from  pole 
to  pole,  so  that  day  and  night  are  again  equal, 
aud  a  year  is  completed. 

Thus  the  seasons  follow  one  another,  and 
our  days  and  nights  constantly  change  in 


and  when  the  north  pole  is  in  darkneBB,  the  south 

pole  is  bathed  in  the  sunlight 

Figure  285  shows  tlie  zones  on  the  earth. 
How  many  are  there?     Name    and   locate 
each.     The  cause  of  the  zones  c«„g,  ^j  q„ 
is  found  in  the  slant  at  which  hums,  and 

the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  theii  bound*- 

earth.     In  the  torrid  zone  they  ^'*' 

are   always   either   vertical,  or   nearly   bo. 


length.  And  it  is  all  because,  as  the  earth 
revolves  about  the  sun,  the  part  of  the  earth 
that  receives  the  sun's  rays  is  continnally 
changing. 

While  these  changes  are  in  progress  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  there  are  also  changes  in  the  season, 
and  in  the  length  of  day  and  ulght,  in  thu  aoutliern 
hemisphere.  These  changes  are  of  the  same  liind, 
but  tlie  seasons  are  exactly  changed  around;  that 
is,  it  is  winter  there  when  it  ' 


nnleas  the  teacher  has  the  necensary  apparatus,  a  mere 
study  from  the  text  is  too  difficult.  The  authoi^  believe 
that  It  is  a  subject  that  is  better  fitted  for  the  high 


In  the  temperate  zone,  they  strike  the  earth 
at  a  greater  slant ;  and  in  the  frigid  zones 
at  a  much  greater  slant  still.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  heat  grows  less  and  less  as  one 
approaches  either  of  the  poles. 

The  boundaries  of  the  tropical  (torrid)  zone  are 
easily  fixed,  because  tliej  mark  the  points  farthest 
north  and  south  where  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at 
some  period  oE  the  year.  On  December  21,  when  the 
north  pole  is  farthest  within  the  shadow  (Fig.  284), 
the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  as  far  south  as  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.  On  June  21,  on  the  otherhaud,when 
the  north  polo  is  farthest  within  the  light,  the  sun's 
rays   are   Tertical   as   far   north  as   th«   Tropic   of 
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The  north  frigid  (Arctic)  zone  is  the  region 
around  the  north  pole  that  lies  entirely  in 
darkness  on  December  21.  On  June  21,  this 
same  region  lies  entirely  in  the  light.  The 
9ouih  frigid  zone  is  the  corresponding  region 
about  the  south  pole. 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  merely  the 
wide  belts  that  lie  between  the  torrid  zone, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  frigid  zones  on 
the  other.  There  is  one,  called  the  north 
temperate  zone^  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  another,  called  the  south  temperate 
w^ne^  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Name  the  boandaries  of  each  of  the  zones.  It  is 
eonvenient  to  use  such  boundaries;  but  there  is 
really  no  sharp  difference  on  the  two  sides  of  any  one 
off  them.  Indeed,  the  real  boundaries  are  quite  ir- 
regnlar  (Fig.  285) ;  for  in  some  parts  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  there  is  a  very  hot  climate;  and  on  the 
highlands  of  the  tropical  zone,  the  climate  is  often 
temperate,  or  even  frigid.  These  are  exceptions, 
howBTer,  and  generally  the  climate  is  torrid  in  the 
tR^yioal  zone,  temperate  to  the  north  and  south  of 
ifti  and  frigid  around  the  poles. 

Our  seasons  are  likewise  due  to  the  slant 
at  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  earth  at 
Hvwtto  diflferent   times   of    the   year. 

Mitfc'e  xeYolii-  On  December  21,  the  midday 
tlM  cawoe  our  gun  is  low  in  the  heavens,  in 
■••**•  the  region  where  we  live,  and 

then  its  rays  reach  us  at  the  greatest  slant. 
That,  then,  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
coldest  season.  On  June  21,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  midday  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  rays  are  then  most  nearly  vertical. 
That,  then,  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
warmest  season.  Spring  comes  as  the  rays 
become  more  nearly  vertical ;  and  autumn 
as  they  grow  less  so. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  is, 

therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance.     It  causes  our 

_       .,  seasons  by  continually  chanffincr  the 

How  the  revo-      ,     .     i.i-ui.u  »  rn 

mtion  affects  ^^*"^  *^  "^^'^^  ^^^  ^""^ .  "^^^  /*" 
oar  dAilv  Utm    ^P^^  ^^'     That  aftects  us  m  a  thou- 

sand  ways.  It  determines,  for  in- 
stance, the  time  when  our  lamps  shall  be  lighted, 
when  crops  shall  be  planted  aud  harvested,  and 
when  the  navigation  of  many  of  our  rivers  and  lakes 
aball  be  opened  and  closed.  It  even  leads  to  changes 
in  the  kind  of  clothes  that  we  wear,  and  greatly 


influences  the  sports  that  we  enjoy.    Name  some  of 
its  other  influences. 

1.  State  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth.     2.  Give 
proofs  that  it  is  round.    3.  Tell  what  you  can  about 
its  daily  motion,  and  the  results. 
4.   What    is    its    yearly    motion?  q^^ 
6.   How  are  gravity  and  gravitation   V^**"®*^ 
important  forces  ?    6.   State  the  effects  of  the  earth's 
revolution.    7.   State  the  cause  of  the  zones.    8.  Of 
their  boundaries.     9.    How  does  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion cause  our  seasons?    10.   How,  then,  does  this 
revolution  influence  our  daily  lives  ? 

1.  Show  by  a  globe,  or  a  ball,  how  the  two  move- 
ments of  the  earth,  rotation  and  revolution,  can 
be  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
2.  Are  the  days  growing  longer  »'*88*""*>d* 
or  shorter  at  present?  3.  During  which  months  do 
they  grow  longer?  During  which  months  shorter? 
4.  At  what  time  of  day  does  your  shadow  always 
point  directly  north?  6.  Notice  how  your  shadow 
changes  with  the  season  in  early  morning;  at  noon ; 
in  the  evening.  6.  Tell  about  the  direction  and 
length  of  a  man's  shadow  at  noon  on  December  21 
at  various  points  between  the  poles.  7.  On  June  21. 
8.  On  September  23.  9.  How  long  is  our  longest 
night?  Our  shortest?  10.  Which  zone  has  the 
slightest  change  of  seasons?  Why?  11.  Is  it  once 
or  twice  each  year  that  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun 
fall  upon  any  one  place  in  the  torrid  zone  ? 


II.   Latitude,  Longitude,  and  Stand- 
ard Time 

I.   Latitude'  and  Longitude 

In   a   study   of  geography,   it    is    often 
necessary  to  locate  places  exactly.     This  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  might  seein.   j,^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
For  instance,  suppose  we  wish  way  of  locat- 
to  state  where  London  is  sit-  iag  places 
uated ;  how  would  it  be  done  ?  •"^tly 
Of  course,  by  taking  a  long  time,  it  would 
be  possible  to  describe  the  general  location 
of  this  city ;  but  some  more  accurate  way 
should  be  found. 

The  difficulty  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  arises  in  locating  a  place  in  a  large 
city,   where   there    are    thou-  how  houses 
sands  of  houses.     No  one  per-  are  located 
son  knows  who  lives  in  most  ^^^tles 
of  them,  and  if  a  stranger  were  looking  for 
a  friend,  he  might  have  much  trouble  in 
finding  his  house. 
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A  very  simple  means  has  been  found  for 
locating  city  houses.     For  example,  a  street 
running  east  and  west  may  be  selected  to  di- 
vide the  city  into  two  parts,  as  Washington 
Avenue  does  in 
^^^2™ljLju         Figure    280. 
DannnnDC        AnypUcenortl, 
lariDDDDC         of  this  street  i. 

rtiancHC     >poiteiiofmi»j. 

1  nnn  □  □  Q  C        ing  on  the  ».«;, 

DptJIZlEDIIIIIiL  .ff^tf,  ,; j„     The 

spE'SHBf  :t:;e.s*o  tJ: 

SOUTH  north     of     tliiu 

Fig.  ase.  -  M»p  of  n  part  of  a  cHy,  central      street 

to  illustrahi  tlie  used  ol  "w^i'-g  ,  , 

Btreeu.  ar«     numbered 

at)  North  lat. 
North  2d,  North  3d,  etc.  ;  those  to  tlie 
south  of  it  as  South  Ist,  South  2d,  South  3d, 
and  so  on.  Then  if  a  man  says  that  lie 
livea  on  North  4th  Street,  we  know  at  once 
that  he  livea  on  the  north  side,  and  that 
his  house  is  on  the  fourth  street  from  this 
central  one. 

But  we  need  also  to  know  on  what  part 
of  North  4th  Street  this  house  is  to  be  found. 
To  answer  tliat  question,  another  street 
running  north  and  sout)i,  and  crossing  the 
east  and  west  ones,  may  be  selected  to  di- 
vide the  city  into  east  and  west  parts.  In 
Figure  286,  Jefferaon  Avenue  ia  such  a 
street.  The  streeta  on  the  two  sides  of  it 
are  numbered  as  East  1st,  Kaat  2J,  West 
1st,  West  2d,  etc.  (Fig.  28lJ). 

Then  if  a  man  lives  on  the  corner  of 
North  4th  and  East  3d  streets,  we  know 
not  only  that  his  liome  is  north  of  a  certain 
line,  but  east  of  a  certain  other  line.  If  the 
hloeka,  as  tlie  spaces  bt;tween  two  streets 
are  called,  are  always  the  same,  it  will  ]>e 
easy  to  tell  the  distance  from  each  of  the 
central  streets  to  the  house.  Thus  the 
house  can  be  located  exactly. 

Such  a  plan  is  nnt  iiccetwary  iti  small  towns  ami 
villageg,  because  the  people  there  know  one  another, 
and  are  able  to  direct  Btrangen  eoaily.    Few,  if  any. 


cities  follow  txaetly  the  scheme  here  given;  but  kII 
have  a  plan  somewhat  similar  lo  this.  If  yon  lire 
in  a  city,  perhaps  yoii  can  tell  just  how  houses  tK 
located  there. 

Places  upon  the  earth  are  located  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  city  just  de- 
scribed. The  equator,  which  howbUcb* 
extends  around  the  earth  mid-  caiibe«zadlT 
way  between  the  poles,  cor-  Ioc«tedonthe 
rcHponds  to  the  dividing  street  *"*'' 
(Washington  Avenue)  that  e^^^^j^Si 
runs  east  and  west.  The  dis-  in  >  natt]i  i^ 
tance  between  the  equator  and  •*"**  diweti" 
the  poles,  on  either  side,  is  divided  into 
ninety  i>arta  (Fig.  287),  corresponding,  we 
might  say,  to  the  blocks  in  a  city.  Tlie 
earth  is  so  large,  however,  that  these 
'■  blocks,"  or  parts,  are  very  much  larger, 
each  being  about  sixty-nine  miles  wide. 
Tliat  distance  is  called  a  degree,  and  the 
sign  for  degrees  is  a  little  circle  (")  placed 
at  the  right  of  a  figure.  (For  example,  60° 
means  GO  degrees.) 

Lines  are  drawn  upon  maps  and  globes 
to  represent  these  degrees.     1'he  lines  on  ft 


globe  extend  completely  around  it  from 
east  to  west,  and  are  therefore  circles.  The 
first  circle  north  of  the  equator,  marked  l°,is 
iibout  sixty-nine  miles  from  that  dividiog 
line;  the  one  marked  2°  is  twice  that  dis- 
tance, and  so  on.     The  north  pole  is  90^ 
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froiD  the  equator.  The  same  plan  la  fol- 
lowed south  of  the  equator ;  and  the  south 
pole  is  also  90°  from  the  equator.  Thus 
the  distance  from  pole  to  pole  is  180°. 

All  points  on  any  one  of  these  circles  are 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  aud 
from  each  of  the  other  circles.  Tliat  is,  the 
circles  are  parallel  with  one  another;  and 
on  that  account  they  are  called  parallels. 

If  one  finds  that  a  certain  place  is  on  the  8th  or 
the  50th,  or  Bome  other  circle  north  of  the  equator, 
he  knows  how  many  miles  it  is  north  of  that  divid- 
ing line;  for  every  degree  in  about  68  tniles.  San 
Fntncisco,  for  examplt;,  is  close  to  the  -JSth  parallel ; 
Chicago  ia  close  to  the  4->d ;  and  St.  Paul  is  on  the 
15tfa  (Figs  125andlfl0).  Knowing  this,  it  is  easy  to 
lee  that  Chicago  is  4°,  or  about  376  miles,  farther 
north  than  San  Francixco.  It  is  also  easy  to  gee 
that  St.  Paul  is  3°,  or  over  2tl0  miles  farther  north 
than  Chicago. 

Thus,  hy  the  help  of  the  parallel  lines  one 
can  find  how  far  any  place  is  north  or  south 
of  the  equator.  Instead,  however,  of  saying 
that  places  are  so  many  degrees  north  or 
aouth  of  the  equator,  we  usually  say  tliat  tliey 
are  in  so  many  degrees  north  or  south  latitude. 
San  Francisco,  for  instance,  ia  near  ,38°  north 
l^itude  (abhreviated  W.  Lat.).  Botli  ways 
are  correct,  but  the  latter  ia  merely  the 
shorter  way  of  saying  it.  Latitude  i»  noth- 
ing more  than  distance  north  or  south  of 
the  equator,  measured  in  degrees ;  and  the 
parallel  lines  are  called  parallds  of  latitude. 

Of  course  there  are  no  marks  upon  the  earik  tu  show 
where  the»e  circles  run.  They  are  drawn  on  maps, 
where  tbej  are  of  great  use  because  they  help  to 
locate  places. 

Small  maps  and  globes  cannot  well  show  the  en- 
tire ninety  parallels  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 
That  would  make  too  many  lines.  For  tliis  Tcasoa, 
only  every  fifth  or  tenth  parallel  is  usually  put  on 
■Itch  maps.  Examine  some  maps  (such  as  Figs.  0 
snd  125),  to  see  which  ones  are  given.  Near  what 
paralkl  do  you  live  7 

As  in  the  city,  some  means  must  also  be 
fl.  HownUcM  '*"""^  ^"''  locating  places  east 
can  ba  locitid  and  west;  for  two  points  might 
5j^  SSi^  ***  •"  ^^^  "°^**'  latitude  and 
still  be  several  thousand  miles 
apart.     Show  that  this  is  so. 


Imaginary  hnes  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  before ;  but  this  time  they  extend  around 
the  earth  from  pole  to  pole  (Fig.  288). 
These  lines,  extending  through  both  poles, 
are  called  meridians. 

In  a  city  it  makes  little  difference  what 
north  and  south  street  is  chosen  from  which 
to  number  the  others.  It  is  necessary  only 
that  a  certain  one  be  agreed  upon.  The 
same  is  true  of  these  meridians.  No  one  is 
especially  important,  as  the  equator  is,  and 
any  one  of  them  might  be  chosen  front  which 
to   start.     Indeed,   different   nations 


Flo.  2SB.~The  earth,  cnt  In  halves  alonf;  the  Oreenwich 
DiL'ridiaii,  HliDwIng  Bome  of  the  meridians.  The  me- 
riiKsD  '2<f\i  uBually  considered  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Ills  eastom  and  western  hemispheres. 

selected  different  circles  as  the  one  from 
which  to  begin  numbering.  In  France 
the  meridian  extending  through  Paris  is 
chosen ;  in  England  that  through  Green- 
wich, near  Londou  ;  and  in  America  the 
one  passing  through  Watihington  is  some- 
times used. 

It  is,  however,  important  tliat  all  people  agree  on 
some  one  meridian  to  start  from,  so  that  all  mapa 
may  be  made  alike.  On  that  account,  Tiiany  coun- 
tries begin  their  numbering  with  the  meridian  which 
passes  through  Greenwich.  The  maps  in  this  book 
follow  that  plan. 

It  is  necessary  in  locating  places  on  the  earth  to 
study  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  stars;  and 
this  is  done  in  a  building,  called  an  otaervatorg,  ia 
which  there  are  teleiicopeB  and  other  instruments. 
Since  there  is  such  an  observatory  at  Greenwich, 
this  seemed  to  the  English  people  to  be  a  fitting 
place  from  which  to  begin  numbering  the  merldtana 
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CommeDoiog  vith  the  meridian  of  Greeu- 
wicli,  we  measure  o£F  degrees  botli  east  and 
west  of  it.  On  maps  and  globes  these  dis- 
tances are  represented  by  circles  extending 
completely  around  the  earth  through  both 
poles  Thns  there  la  a  meridian  1°  west, 
another  2°  a  third  3"  etc  Going  eastward, 
the  meridians  are  numbered  1",  2°,  3°,  etc., 
in  the  same  way  Any  place  on  the  3d 
meridian  west  of  Greenwich  is  3°  weit  of 
the  principal  meridian  ,  if  on  the  60th  me- 
ridian it  IB  60°  west 

Again,  however  instead  of  saying  that 
a  place  is  so  many  degrees  east  or  west  of 


tta  289  — A  view  lookinR  dowD  on  the  north  pole,  U 
■hoiT  how  the  meridians  come  to  a  point  at  the  nort) 
pale.  Notice  that  It  the  0°  merldlaD  were  continued,  li 
would  unite  with  the  meridian  ISO". 


the  principal  meridian,  we  say  it  is  in  so 
many  degrees  east  or  west  longitude.  This 
is  merely  the  shorter  way  of  Baying  it. 
The  place  ou  the  third  meridian,  just  men* 
tioned,  Ib,  therefore,  in  3°  west  longitude, 
and  the  other  place  is  in  60*  west  longi- 
tude. Longitude  is  nothing  more  than  di»- 
tance  east  or  west  of  the  principal  meridian, 
measured  in  degrees.^   The  circles  that  form 

1  The  anclenta  thought  that  the  world  extended 
farther  in  an  earn  and  west  direction  than  Id  a  north 
and  lonth  direction.  Tberefore  they  called  tlie  east 
and  west,  or  (on;  direction,  lon^tudB ;  the  north  and 
■outh  direction,  latitude. 


the  meridians  are  also  known  as  eireUt  ^ 


Any  place  on  the  30tb  meridian  out  ot  Greenwidi 
ia  in  20"  ea>t  longitude  (£.  Long.).  New  York  m 
ill  74°  W,  Long.,  while  San  Francisco  ia  in  about 
123°  W.  Long.  Which  meridian  pitnea  near  Cbt 
cage  ?     DenTCr  ? 

The  distance  around  the  earth  from  north  to 
south,  through  both  poles,  ia  four  times  W,  orSHF 
in  all.  The  equator  is  likewise  divided  into  360 
parts,  or  degrees.  There  ave  therefore  360  meridi- 
ans, if  they  are  drawn  one  degree  apart.  The; 
are  numbei-ed  up  to  180"  in  both  directione  (Fig. 
389).  Thus,  180°  £.  Long,  is  the  same  u 
180°  W.  Long. 

The  meridians  are  not  parallel,  like  the  circles  of 
latitude.  They  are  farthest  apart  at  the  equator, 
where  the  width  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  aloot 
G9  miles.  But  all  the  meridians  come  together  tt 
the  poles,  as  you  can  see  on  a  globe  or  on  Figrne 
289.  Therefore  tlie  width  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
becomes  smaller  toward  the  poles. 

On  maps  showing  only  a  small  part  ot 
the  earth,  the  circles  of  latitude  and  lonp- 
tude  are  too  far  apart  to  be  of  vi,y  ^^  i/m 
much  use.  It  is  therefore  degrees  on 
necessary  to  have  still  other  divided  h"t» 
circles.  For  this  purpose  the  *"**  '  ^"^ 
degrees  are  divided  into  parts,  called  m'ji- 
utes.  There  are  sixty  minutes  in  a  degree, 
as  there  are  sixty  minutes  in  an  hour.  The 
minutes  themselves  are  also  divided  into 
sixty  parts,  called  seconds.    , 


;  for  a 


;  for* 


The  sign  for  a  degree  i;  , 
second  ".  Thus,  flO  degrees,  40  miuutes,  and  2tt 
seconds  north  latitude  is  marked  60°  40*  20"  N.  IjI^ 
Examine  some  map  of  a  small  section  of  country  ^ 
find  these  signs. 

Knowing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  pl»^ 
it  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  map,  be  as  easily  loca'*-^ 
as  a  house  in  a  great  citv.  For  instance,  Deu'^'' 
is  about  40°  N.  Lat.,  and  105°  W.  Long.  It  is  the^' 
fore  far  to  the  north  and  west  of  New  Orleans,  wIl  '^' 
is  about  30°  N.  Lat.,  and  90°  W.  Long. 

Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  some  of  ^^ 
large  cities  on  the  map  (Fig.  40).  Notice  also  tV^ 
only  every  iifth  meridian  ia  marked  on  this  m  -^ 
Compare  this  with  the  map  of  New  Engl^^ 
(Fig.  43).  Since  the  latter  map  represents  a  sii-^* 
ler  section,  more  meridians  can  be  drawn  upon 
Now  look  at  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land  (Fig.  4S>  ■* 
which  represents  a  still  smaller  section.  There  bc^' 
degrees  and  minutes  are  shown. 
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a.  Standard  Time 

a  were  to  travel  from  New  York  to 
mciBCO,  you  would  find  on  arnving 
HUM  there  that  your  watch  was 
>-  three  hount  too  faat.  The 
'^*'  reason  is  that  the  rotation  of 
h  ifl  from  west  to  east.  This  causes 
I's  rays  to  fall  upon  the  Atlantic 
tore  than  three  hours  earlier  than 
e  Pacific  coast  Hence  when  it  is 
.  New  York  it  is  only  about  nine 
in  the  mormiig  at  San  Francisco 
le  steadily  changes  in  going  either 
west,  BO  that  no  two  places  on  an 
it  line  have  exactly  the  same  time 
lau. 

erly  every  city  used  its  own  sun 
le  time,  or  local  time  This  was 
Mch  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
'  travelers  for  their  watches 
ways  wrong  when  they  arrived  at 
toes.  When  railroads  were  built, 
pie  began  to  travel  more  and  to  go 
iistances,  the  many  different  kinds 
tame  became  even  a  gi'eater  incon- 

9. 

ler  to  avoid  this  trouble,  our  conti- 
I  been  divided  into  belts,  in  each  of 
which  the  railways,  and  most 
now    of  the  towns,  have  agreed  to 
use  the  same  time.     Since  this 
time   is  the  standard  for   all, 
sits  are   called  the    Standard  Time 
The   one  in  the  extreme    East,  in- 
eastern  Canada,  is  called  the  Oolo- 
t;  the  belt  next  west  of  this,  which 
I    New    England,  New  York,  and 
the  other  Eastern  States,  is  called 
Uem    Time    Belt.      What  are  the 
aUed  (Fig.  290)  ? 

n\\'a%  ftcrosa  the  country  from  New  York 
in  Fnncisco,  one  atarU  with  his  watch  set 
Midard  time  for  t}ie  Eastern  Time  Belt, 
rhile  he  comes  to  a  place  where  the  time  is 
me  full  hour ;  then  he  sets  his  watch  back 
n  order  to  have  the  Central  Time.  Going 
m  west  to  the  Itfountaio  Belt,  the  watch  is 
back  one  full  hour.    What  is  done  whea 


the  Pacific  Belt  is  reached?  By  this  arrangemsnt, 
the  same  time  is  used  over  a  very  broad  belt,  and 
only  a  few  changes  of  the  watch  have  to  be  made. 
State  how  a  watch  would  have  to  be  changed  when 
(me  goes  taOmani  from  Sao  Fiaucisco  to  New  York. 

Our  study  of  longitude  helps  us  to  under- 
stand what  determines  the  places  for  chang- 
ing  this  time.  The  earth  bow  the  time 
makes  one  complete  rotation  for  each  tima 
every  24  hours,  eo  that  the  sun  •*^*  *•  ""^ 
passes  over  860  degrees  in  the  conrse  of  the 
day  of  24  hours      Dividing  S60  by  24  gives 


, 

"^ 

1 

1 

\\'3V  (^)  J^^ 

15 ;  that  is,  the  number  of  meridians,  one 
degree  apart,  that  the  sun  passes  over  in  a 
single  hour.  Therefore,  when  it  is  noon  in 
a  pUce  on  tfae  75th  meridian,  as  at  Phila- 
delphia (Fig.  290),  it  is  eleven  o'clock  just 
15°  west  of  this,  or  on  the  90tb  meridian. 
When  it  is  noon  at  one  point  on  a  merid- 
ian, it  is  noon  all  along  that  meridian. 

This  explains  what  has  determined  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  time  belts.  The  time 
selected  for  the  Eastern  Belt  is  that  of  the 
75th  meridian ;  for  the  Central  Belt,  that 
of  the  90th  meridian,  which  is  just  one  hour 
later.  What  meridian  is  selected  for  the 
Mountain  Belt  (Fig.  290)  ?  For  the  Pacific 
Belt? 

Each  of  these  meridians  runs  tbrongh  the 
middle  of  the  belt  whose  time  it  fixes. 
Thus,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Central 
Time  Belt  is  halfway  between  the  76th  and 
90tb   meridians,  that  is,  82J°  W.    Long. ; 
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and  the  western  boundary  is  halfway  be- 
tween the  90th  and  105th  meridians,  or 
97J^  W.  Long. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railways  do  not  change 

their  time  exactly  on   these   meridians.    It  often 

^^  happens   that  the  meridians  chosen 

?*^  ^.    *     .       for   boundaries   pass  through  very 

^^       -.  unimportant  points,  or  even  cross 

K-.1*-  — *  ..^  the  railways  far  out  in  the  open 
belts  are  not  .         t    i.    j     r  *  n  ai 

reenlar  country.    Instead  of  following  the 

exact  boundaries,  therefore,  the  rail- 
ways often  select  well-known  cities  as  the  places 
where  the  changes  shall  be  made.  For  instance, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and  Atlanta  are  the  principal 
cities  that  lie  on  the  boundary  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Central  time  belts.  Railway  time-tables 
show  a  change  of  one  hour  at  these  points;  and  pas- 
sengers going  east  or  west  change  their  watches  one 
hour  here  (Fig.  290).  Name  cities  located  on 
other  boundaries.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  bound- 
aries where  the  railways  actually  change  their  time 
are  somewhat  irregular.  But  that  makes  little  dif- 
ference, so  long  as  there  is  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  location  of  the  boundaries. 

It  is  true  that  the  Standard  Time  is  incorrect  for 
most  places.  It  is  the  sun  that  really  fixes  our  time, 
and  at  most  points  Standard  Time  cannqt  agree 
with  the  sun,  or  local  time.  Yet  Standard  Time 
relieves  us  of  much  trouble,  and  that  is  the  chief 
reason  for  its  use. 

In  order  that  our  system  may  agree  with  that 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  time  of  the  Green- 
wich meridian  is  taken  as  a  basis.  Thus  the 
whole  world  may  be  divided  into  Standard  Time 
belts,  with  a  change  of  an  hour  at  every  fifteenth 
meridian. 

1.  Explain  the  need  of  some  way  of  locating  places 
exactly.    2.   How  may  houses  be  loeaiod  in  large 
.  cities?    3.   How  can  all  places  be 

f^^^  located  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 

^'^^^  tion  on  the  earth?    4.   How  in  an 

east  and  west  direction  ?  5.  Ix)cate  several  places 
accurately  by  using  a  map.  6.  Define  latitude; 
longitude.  7.  What  is  meant  by  a  degree?  8.  How 
many  degrees  of  longitude  are  there  on  the  equa^ 
tor?  9.  How  many  miles  is  each  of  these  degrees? 
10.  Why  are  meridians  not  parallel?  11.  How 
many  degrees  of  latitude  are  there  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
12.  How  are  degrees  subdivided  ?  Why?  13.  Ex- 
plain about  the  differences  in  time  by  the  sun,  in 
different  places.  14.  How  have  these  differences 
caused  much  trouble?  15.  How  is  the  difficulty 
now  largely  avoided?  16.  Explain  how  the  time 
for  each  time  belt  is  determined.  17.  Name  the 
time  belts  in  North  America,  and  locate  each. 
18.  Why  are  the  boundaries  not  regular? 


1.  Find  how  the  streets  of  Washington  have  been 
numbered  and  lettered.  2.  What  is  the  latitude  aud 
longitude  of  Boston  ?  Of  Washing-  sn-^^HnM 
ton?  Of  Chicago?  Of  your  home?  **»K~°«» 
3.  Find  some  cities  that  are  on  or  near  the  42d 
parallel  of  latitude.  4.  What  place  is  in  25®  N. 
Lat.  and  81°  W.  Long.  ?  What  place  is  near  40°  N. 
Lat.  and  75*^  W.  Long.  ?  5.  Find  places  that  baye 
nearly  the  same  latitude  as  your  home.  6-  Show  on 
a  globe,  or  map,  where  a  ship  would  be  in  tbe 
Atlantic  when  in  zero  latitude  and  zero  longitude. 
7.  Examine  a  globe  to  see  what  meridian  b  aeon* 
tinuation  of  zero  longitude  on  the  other  sid^  of  tbe 
earth.  8.  Find  the  latitude  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ; 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  of  the  Arctic  Circle; 
of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  9.  Where  and  how  ranch 
would  you  change  your  watch  in  traveling  from  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago?  10.  Examine  some  railway 
time-tables  to  see  how  they  indicate  the  changes  in 
time.  11.  What  is  the  difference,  where  you  live, 
between  Standard  Time  and  solar  or  sun  time? 
12.  Find  out  whether  the  true  Standard  Time  is 
telegraphed  to  your  city  each  day,  and  if  so  from 
what  place. 


III.  Winds  and  Rain 

I.   Winds 

In  our  study  of  North  America,  we  have 
learned  that  the  winds  of  different  sections 
came  from  different  directions.  The  piobka 
For  example,  in  the  West  before  m 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  southern 
Mexico,  the  winds  usually  blow  from  the 
northeast;  but  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent,  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco 
to  Alaska,  the  wind  blows  quite  regularly 
from  a  westerly  quarter.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  winds  are  irregular  in  direction, 
altliough  they  blow  more  often  from  the 
west  than  from  any  other  quarter.  We 
will  now  study  the  causes  for  these  dif- 
ferences, and  also  learn  what  the  principal 
winds  on  the  earth  are. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  this  subject 
if  we  first  find  what  currents  of  air  a  hot 
stove  causes  in  a  room  (Fig.   The  currents 
291).     The    first    thing    that  ofaircaiuad 
happens   when  a  fire   is  kin-  ^^^^  •**'• 
died  is    that   the   air   near  the  stove   ifl 
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ed.     This  causes   it  to  expand  and 
le  lighter.     Then  the  cooler,  heavier 

other  parts  of  the  room  settles  down 
lows  in  toward  the  stove,  forcing  up- 

the  warm,  light  air 

the  stove.  This 
,  rising  air  grows 
■  as  it  comes  in  con- 
rith  the  cool  ceiling 
le  walls  of  the  room. 

makes     it     dense 

heavy  again ;  it 
settles   toward   the 

at  some  distance 
the  stove,  and  once 

moves  toward   the 

ither  words,  the  cur- 
of  air  keep  circling 
d  in  the  room,  ris- 
vhen  warmed,  and 
ig  when  cooled.    In 

a    room,   you    can 

observe  how  warm 
r  is  near  the  ceiling, 

it  has  risen  above 
jve;  and  how  much 

it  is  near  tlie  Soor  at  some  distance 
:he  stove. 

I  greater  winds  of  the  earth  may  be 
jed  to  this  movement  of  air  in  a  room. 


D.  —  Diagram  to  show,  by  airowB. 
o(  tile  greater  wiutls  u[  lliu  eunu 

however,  the  broad  torrid  zone,  winch 
is  wanned  by  the  sun's  ra}S, 
i^"*  **^*'^  *''®  place  of  the  stove. 
^  In   the    torrid    zone    the    hot 

etluM  sun  heats   iho  air,  thus  caus- 
>  ing  it  to  expand  and  become 


lighter,  just  as  the  air  does  about  the  hot 
stove.  The  cooler,  heavier  air  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  torrid  zone  then  flows 
in  and  pushes  the  light  air  up  and  away. 


Such  a  flowing  of  the  air  is  what  we  call 
wind. 

This  vast  movement  of  the  air  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  292.  The  letter  E  stands 
for  the  equator.  The  arrows  represent  the 
cooler  air,  north  and  south  of  tiie  equator, 
as  crowding  in  toward  that  section,  then 
rising  and  returning  once  more  to  tlie  north 
and  south. 

Ihe  air  that  flows  toward  the  torrid  zone 
ciiises  very  regular  winds  tliat  are  called 
trade  wtndg-    Tliey  start  in  both   K,,ne»  ol  tlw 
the  north  and  sontli  tem[>erate  prmeipal 
/ones  hundreds  of  miles  away,  wind*  on  tlie 
and  blow  toward  the  equator  *"*** 
d  »j  after  day  and  month  after  month. 

Since  the  heated  air  must  escape  some- 
where, it  rises  far  above  tlie  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  flows  back  in  the  same 
direction  from  which  it  came.  This  forms 
the  return  trade,  or  anti-trade  windt  C^lg. 
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292).  The  atmosphere  extends  many  miles 
above  the  earth,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  two  winds,  one  above  the  other, 
blowing  in  opposite  directions. 

Id  Cuba,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  elsewhere,  where 
the  trade  winds  are  felt  at  the  surface,  one  notices 
that  the  clouds,  tar  up  in  the  sky,  move  eteadtly  in 
the  opposite  direction.  They  are  being  borne  along 
in  the  anti-trades.  Wlien  Tolcanoes  in  Central 
America  hsTa  been  in  eruption,  tJie  aahes  that  were 
hurled  out  from  them  hare  been  carried  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the 
trade  winds  at  the  surface. 

Being  cooled  on  account  of  its  greiit 
height,  the   air   of    the   anti-trades  slowly 


outward  and  down,  and  once  more  (4)  m- 
ward  toward  the  heated  part.  M^e  h 
drawing  to  illustrate  these  four  directioni 
of  movement  of  the  air. 

There  are  differences,  however,  and  one  of  then 
is  especially  important.     In  the  room,  the  cuirenU 
move  direcllg  toward  the  store ;  then, 
after    rising,  moves    directly  away  ■■•etiof 
from  it.     If  the  earth  stood  still,  the  ^^'^ 
trade  winds  also  would  blow  directly 
toward  the  equator  from  the  north 
and  south  ;  and  the  anti-trades  would 
blow  directly  away  from  it. 

As  you  know,  however,  the  earth  rotates  from 
west  to  east  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  rotation  causes 
the  trade  winds  to   be  turned   from   their  stjaight 
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A  diagram  tu  sbow  ttie  principal  wind  belts  of  tlie  earth. 


settles,  some  of  it  coming  to  the  surface  at 
about  a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  poles. 
There  it  spreads  out,  a  part  continuing  on 
toward  the  poles,  a  part  returning  to  the 
equator  as  the  trade  winds.  Point  out  the 
arrows  that  show  these  movements  in 
Figure  292. 

Thus,  as  you  see,  these  currents  in  the 
atmosphere  closely  resemble  those  in  the 
room.  In  both  cases  air  moves  (1)  in  to- 
ward a  heated  place,  (2)  then  up,  then  (3) 


course  toward  the  equator.  Those  in  the  nortbeni 
hemisphere  are  turned  to  the  righl,Bo  that  they  blow 
from  the  northeast  instead  of  from  the  north.  ThoM 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  turned  toward  tlie 
le/l,  and  therefore  they  blow  from  the  toutAeail  in- 
stead of  from  the  south. 

The  anti-trades  are  also  turned  toward  the  right 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from 
the  southwest,  and  toward  the  left  in  the  soatheni 
hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from  the  northwest 
The  exact  reason  for  this  effect  of  rotation  ta  (v 
too  complex  to  state  here ;  so  that  only  the  fut^ 
are  given  without  explanation. 
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It  is  DOT  euj  to  see  why  the  West 
Indies,  Central  Amerios,  and  Houthero 
Xb  graat  Mexico    receive   such   regular 

'^rind  twlta  winds  from  the  northeast, 
^bey  lie  in  the  belt  of  the  northeast  trade 
-vvnnds  just  described. 

The  prevailing  west  winds  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  a  part  of  the  air  of  the  anti-trades 
tbat  has  settled  to  the  surface  and  is  moving 
on  toward  the  east.  If  you  watch  the  higher 
cloads,  you  will  find,  in  most  pivrts  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  are  moving  toward 
the  east.  Even  at  the  surface,  the  winds 
blow  from  the  west  more  often  than  from 
any  other  quarter.  In  the -northern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  Uie 
^inda  blow  so  often  from  the  west,  north- 
west, or  southwest,  that  this  wliole  region 
is    known  as  the  region   of   the  prevailing 

Kegular  winds,  such  as  are  found  in 
^orth  America,  are  likewise  found  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
*^ere  are  several  belts  of  regular  winds 
Extending  around  the  eartli.  Figure  293 
allows  these  clearly.  Point  out  the  belt  of 
*'"<fcfe  wiiida  north  of  the  equator.  Point 
^*lt  the  prevailing  wetterliea.  Point  out  the 
fc  Wo  similar  wind  belts  on  the  south  side  of 
*-l»e  equator. 

Notice  how  much  more  distinctly  these 
"^Ita  are  shown  over  the  ocean  than  over 


Vthft 


the  land.     Tliere  are  several 
am  reasons  why  winds  blow  much 

^ortrapiUr  more  steadily  over  the  ocean 
wtluocMn  than  over  the  land.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  that  the  temperature  of  the 
'**'«ter  does  not  change  so  quickly  as  that 
^f  the  land.  On  the  land  one  place  may 
*^^oome  much  warmer  than  another  not  far 
^'^ray,  and  then  winds  blow  toward  the 
'^v&rmer  section.  This  often  changes  the 
^ireotion  of  the  regular  winds  on  the  land. 

Iliat  tha  wlntU  blow  rerjr  steadily  over  the  ocean 

■"  nott  clearlj  shown  (Fig.  293)  in  the  sautheni 

i        ^niqihers,  where  there  in  little  land.    There,  in 

i        ^-^btltof  pnvailing  weaterlles,  the  wind  ia  almost 

t       all  the  ttme  from  tlw  west.    lodeed,  it  is  uid  that 


The  belt  of 


vesaelfl,  ebooaing  »  oonree  eoath  ot  Afrloa  Kitl  Sonth 
Anerioa,  can  sail  around  the  world  with  fair  winds 
almost  all  the  wa;,  if  they  go  toward  the  east;  but 
if  they  sail  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  winds  are 
against  them. 

Besides  the  four  belts  of  winds  just  men* 
tioned,  there  are  three  other  belts  in  which 
it  is  either  calm,  or  else  there  . 

are  only  light,  variable  winds.   

The  most  important  of  these  the  belts  of 
is  called  the  belt  of  calms  "«'>*  "^  «rf- 
(Figs.  292  and  293),  which  is  **'''  **^ 
several  hundred  miles  in  width.  This 
belt  is  situated  where  the  trade  winds 
from  the  northeast  and  those  from  the 
southeast  die  out.  It  is  in  this  belt  that 
the  heated  uir  in  the  torrid  zone  is  rising. 
Since  it  is  moving  upward,  no  wind  can  be 
felt,  and  this  is,  therefore,  a  belt  of  pre- 
vailing calms.  What  winds  there  are,  are 
usually  light  and  changeable. 

Northern  Mexico  and  southern  Califo^ 
nia  are  situated  in  another  belt  of  light 
winds  with  frequent  calms.     This  is  the 


belt  where  the  air  of  the  anti-trades  is 
tetiling  toward  the  earth  ;  and  settling  air, 
like  rising  oir,  does  not  cause  winds.  This 
region  is  known  as  the  liorae  latitudet.^ 
Point  out  the  belt  on  Figures  292  and  298. 

I  Called  horse  latiUides  beoaose  sailing  vessels,  tautf- 
ing  hoTses  from  Kbw  England  to  the  West  Indies  in 
the  early  days,  weie  so  delayed  by  the  calms  that  the 
hones  bad  to  be  thrown  OTerboard  when  the  drinking 
vrater  gave  ont. 
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Show  the  oorreBponding  belt  on  the  south 
side  of  the  equator. 

The  Iwlt  of  most  iiitentie  heat  is  not  always  in 
exactly  the  eame  part  of  the  earth.  In  June,  wheu 
^^^  the  auii  is  Tertical  at  the  Tropic  of 

^"fy  Cancer,  the  belt  of  greatest  lieat  lies 

Mitbs  rerolu-   north  of  the  equator;  and  in  Decem- 
tiSD  on  all  >  11.  .1 

,,. .   .  ber,  when  the  aun  s  raja  ore  vertical 

"•••  ■*'"  ftt  the   Tropic  of  Capricorn,  it  liea 

farther  south.     As  the  belt  of  greatest  heat  tliua 


ahifts  with  the  aeason,  the  l^It  of  calms  moves  also. 
That  causes  the  trade  wind  I>eUs  to  niovc,  likewiae. 
Indeed,  all  the  belts  slowly  sliift  northward  in  sum- 
mer and  southward  in  winter  (Figs.  2S4  and  205). 

2.     RalD 

Knowing  the  wind  belts  that  encircle  the 
earth,  we  have  a  key  to  the  principal  ruin 
KeUtion  of  belta  ;  for  the  winds  are  the 
winds  to  rain  water  carriers  of  the  earth. 
Water  that  is  evaporated  from  the  surf;ice 
of  the  oceans  and  of  the  lands,  h  borne 
along  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapor.  It 
descends  to  tlie  earth  as  rain  or  snow,  full- 
ing in  great  abundance  in  some  places,  anil 
scarcely  at  all  in  others. 

To  understand  the  cause  for  the  change 
of  vapor  to  rain  or  snow,  it  is  necessary, 
Principal  first  of  all,  to  know  that  there 

cattMofnln  can  be  more  water  vapor  in 
warm  than  in  cool  air.  Quite  warm  air 
can  hold  much  more  vapor  than  cold  air. 

For  this  reason,  whenever  air  is  cooled 
sufficiently,  some  of  the  water  vapor  which 


it  bears  is  condensed.  For  example,  vapot 
condenses  on  a  cold  glass  because  the  air 
next  to  it  is  cooled ;  and  dew  forms  on 
grass  when  the  air  near  the  ground  grows 
cool  in  the  evening.  In  a  like  manner,  the 
vapor  in  our  breath  is  condensed,  thus  form- 
ing a  little  cloud,  when  we  breathe  into  the 
cold  air  of  a  winter  day.  Rain  is  also  causel 
by  the  cooling  of  air  which  contains  vapor. 

One  important  cause  for  the  cooling  of 
air  is  that  it  expands  on  rising  above  the 
surface.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  how 
cool  the  air  feels  as  it  rushes  out  from  a 
bicycle  tire  when  you  open  the  valve. 
The  cooluesa  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
air  as  It  comes  out.  In  a  similar  way, 
when  air  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  expands,  because  there  is  less  »ir 
above  to  press  upon  it.  Then  it  grows 
cool ;  and  while  doing  so,  some  of  its 
vajMtr  may  be  condensed  to  form  clouds 
and  raindrops. 

This  is  the  chief  reason  why  winds  from 
the  ocean  cause  rainfall  on  mountain  slope* 
and  plateaus.  The  air  is  forced  to  rise  in 
order  to  pass  over  the  highlands,  and  that 
allows  it  to  expand  and  grow  cool.  For 
the  same  reason,  air  that  rises  in  the  warm 
parts  of  the  earth,  like  the  belt  of  calnuh 
al.so  gives  up  vapor  to  form  rain.  Briefly. 
—  vken  air  riaeg,  it  en^andt  and  cooli;  md 
then  rain  tuu  ally  follows. 

On  the  other  band,  air  that  is  settling 
grows  wanner;  and,  instead  of  giving  up 
its  vapor,  it  becomes  dry  and  Ona  reuon  t* 
clear.  This  may  f^ain  be  il-  irj  weatluf 
lustrated  by  tlie  bicycle ;  for  when  air  ie 
puuiped  into  the  tire,  the  pump  beeoma 
warm  im  the  air  is  made  denser,  or  ie  com- 
pressed, by  pumping.  In  a  like  manner, 
air  that  Js  descending  toward  the  earth's 
surface  is  compressed  and  warmed  becauM 
of  the  great  pressure  of  the  atmoepben 
above.  Since  there  can  be  more  vapor  io 
warm  than  in  cool  air,  such  settling  ut 
currents  become  steadily  drier.  Theycaim 
clouds  to  disappear,  and  water  to  be  evap- 
orated from  the  ground.     This  is  the  iM- 
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son  wfay  the  horae  latitudes  are  arid  belts; 

for,  as  you  remember,  the  air  in  these  belts 

isBettling  from  above.     Briefly, —uiAen  air 

deieenda,  it  becomes  denser  and  i/rowi  warmer; 

thai  the  sky  it  clear  and  tlie  weather  dry. 
These  facts  have  been  well  illustraled  in 

the  rains  of  North  America.     The  northeast 

Tbemnlw       trade  winds.having  gathered  a 
\     nil  belts  large  amount  of  vapor  from  the 

L    1.  blutb        ocean,  deposit  it  on  the  wind- 
1     iMiiM  wardslopesof  the  West  Indies, 

I  southern  Mexico,  and  Central  America 
i  (Kig,  296).  The  southwestern  slopes  of  the 
g  West  Indies,  however,  receive  a  much 
j  Braaller  quantity  of  rain ;  and  the  western 
i  coast  of  Mexico  is  quite  arid. 
\  Farther  north  the  prevailing  westerlies, 
1  having  traveled  a  long  distance  over  the 
^  Pacific  Ocean,  likewise  cause  heavy  rains 
\  along  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
^    (Fig.   297).     But    these    winds   also    lose 

much  of  their  moisture  in  passing  over  the 

Western  highlands ;   and  the  land  farther 

east,  therefore,    re- 
.    ceives    very     little 

mio. 
Northern  Mexico 

and  the  aouthwest- 
^-    etn    part     of     the 

United  States,  lying 

*ithitt     the     horse 

Utitades,  where  the 

^r   is    descending, 

slao    receive     very 

tittle  rain  and   are 

"rid     (Fig.     297). 

This  18    true    even 

*t  the    seashore 

'"    soathem    Cali- 
fornia. 

Other  regions  ly-    

jOg  within  the  regu-   fio.  am.-Th*  iieavy 

•ar  wind   belts  show         l*'""  "vsr  the  riainK  cobbI. 
iL  >.,.  east?    Wbsl  Is  tbe  case  vh( 

'■"^  same  conditions 

*'  botkn        °'^  rainfall.     For  example,  note 

^tiiuurth       what  heavy  rains  the  northeast 

•qoBtcn      trade  winds  bring  to  northern 

^Qth  America  (Vig.  296),  to  southeastern 


Asia  (Fig.  299),  and  to  the  islands  near  hy, 
such  as  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Fio.  2ti5.— The  ratny  eott  coaxta  anil  n 

the  trnile  wind  belts.    Also  the  raiuy  belt  ol  olmB  of 
South  Alueri(^B. 

In  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  winds  deposit  little 
moisture,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by 
Figures  298  and 
299.  One  cause  for 
this  is  that,  before 
reaching  these  re- 
gions, the  trade 
winds  have  been 
blowing  a  long  dis- 
tance over  the  land, 
and  not  over  the 
oceans.  For  this 
reason  they  have 
little  vapor  to  de- 
posit. Another  very 
important  reason  is 
that  the  air  is  mov- 
ing from  a  cooler  to 
»herp  the  prevniiiiiB  westerlies  a  Warmer  region, 
Wh»i  is  the  .-..iniition  f«riher  gnj  jg  steadily  be- 
aiiietradewlinlsblow?  Why?  ,  •' 

coming  warmer. 
Instead  of  being  forced,  therefore,  to  give 
up  its  moistui'e,  it  takes  more  vapor.  Thus 
in  this  region  the  trade  winds  take  up 
water  wherever  they  find  it;   and  instead 
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of  causing  rain  they  are  really  dryiitg  mndt. 
TKU  accounts  for  tKe  Sahara  and  some  otlier 
deserts. 

The  prevailing  westerlies  reach  Europe,  as 
well  as  North  America  and  cause  abundant 


Pia.  298.  —  To  lllnstrata  tbe  d«Hrt  r^ons  In  Uie  tr&de  wind 
nnd  boraa  latitude  belts  ol  Africa.  Also  to  sbow  the 
heavy  ralnlall  ia  the  belt  ol  calms.  Flod  the  Bimilar 
belts  on  FigutM  296,  200,  and  300. 

rainfall  on  the  western  coast.  Since  there 
are  no  lofty  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of 
Europe,  however,  there  is  no  arid  and  desert 
land  in  this  part  of  the  west  wind  belt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  three  peninsulas  of 
southern  Europe,  like  southern  California, 
lie  partly  within  the  horse  latitudes ;  and 
for  this  reason  there  is  little  rain,  especially 
in  their  southern  portion. 

South  of  the  equator  the  southeast  trade 
winds  cause  heavy  rains  on  the  east  coast 
•.  bregioiH  ol  South  America  (Fig.  290)  ; 
•Mrthoftk*  then,  crossing  the  continent, 
•'"•*'*  they  give   up  more   vapor   in 

ascending  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
The  air  is  so  drained  of  its  vapor  here, 
that  when  it  descends  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains,  there  is  little  left.  For 
this  reason  the  southern  parts  of  Peru  and 
northern  Chile,  even  within  sight  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  form  one  of  the  most  desert 
regions  of  the  earth.  Southern  Chile,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  in  the  belt  of  the  prevail- 
ing westerlies,  has  plenty  of  rain  (Fig.  299). 

Most  of  Australia  is  in  the  southeast 
bade   whtd    belt.     Therefore,   rainfall    is 


ample  on  the  eastern  coast;  but  a 
highlands  on  this  continent  are  < 
the  east  coast,  nearly  all  the  remai 
the  country  suffers  for  want  of  rai 
300)  The  southwestern  tip  of  A 
the  island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  i 
island  of  New  Zealand,  like  souther 
are  reached  by  the  prevailing  wei 
and  for  that  reason  they  receive  a 
lain 

The  belt  of  calms  ia  the  most  rail 
thL  belts  (Figs.  296,  298,  and  300), 
its  hot,  moisture -laden  air  is  4.  ii 
rising  and  cooling.  After  a  "*» 
clear  niglit  in  that  region,  tlie  sun 
rises  in  a  cloudless  sky.  As  the  : 
advances,  and  the  heat  grows  more 
the  damp  air  rises  more  rapidly ;  th 
clouds  appear,  and  tliey  grow  stead 
rain  falls  from  tliem.  Showers  o 
most  every  day,  increasing  in  the  af 
When  the  sun  sets,  and  less  air  r 
clouds  melt  away,  the  stars  appear, 
nigitt  is  as  clear  as  before.  Our  hot 
summer  days,  with  heavy  thunder 
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in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  illust 
weather  that  is  repeated,  day  aftei 
this  belt  of  calms. 
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winter.    Many  places  in  tlie  torrid  tone  are  -within 

the  belt  of  calms  during  the  suuiiner  months,  and 

are  sirept  by  the  trade  winds  in  the 

i«Sisr'-'"'",™»''-  Thi.  i.  of  .p^ui 

.^^    '  unportance,  because   tiie  ram   belts 

Bhift   with   the   wind    belU.      That 

divides  the  year  in  such  plucuB  into  two  seasonx: 


(I)  a  wet  season,  when  the  r^on  is  in  the  belt  of 
calma;  and  (2)  a  dry  season,  when  the  trade  winds 
blow. 

The  part  of  northern  Africa  that  Ilea  just  south 
of  the  Sahara  Desert  affords  an  instance  of  this 
(Figs.  301  and  302).     Find  another  instance   in 
nortiiem  South  America.     Note  what  an 
area  in  each  of  these  continents  is 
wet  during  one  part  of  the  year  and 
dry  during  the  other. 

Thus   far   only  the  regular 
wind    atid     rain     belta    have 
BagioQs  of         bi^cQ   considered, 
iiregulai  raina'    Frum    what    huu 
1.  Ineastmi       been     said,     one 
United  States       „  ■     i  ,      „     „  „     . 
aadCuada         might    expect 
(1)  Kindof        that    the    west 
weaChfrliere         winds,     BO     drv 
after   passing   over  the   hif;h-    Fio   «"— Minda 
lands  of  western  United  Stales,         ^^^^  mierated' 
would  continue  eastward  and 
cause  our  Central  and  Eastern  States  to  l>e 
arid.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  tliat 
abundant  rain  falls  in  tliis  section,  as  shown 
by  Figure  303.    We  know,  too,  that  there  are 
no  very  regular  winrls  over  this  entire  area  j 
on  the  contrary,  both  winds  and  temperature 
are   quite   changeable.     In   any  particular 
Jocalit^  it  may  be  warm  and  pleasant,  with  a 


south  wind  on  one  day ;  the  next  day  a  coo' 
dry  wiud  may  blow  from  the  northwest 
after  two  or  three  days  this  may  give  plat 
to  a  cloudy  sky  and  rain,  bi-ought  on  by  scut 
or  east  winds  ;  and  then  fair,  cool  weatbe 
with  northwest  wiuds,  may  ^ain  set  in. 
The  reason  for  such  cliangi 
able  weather  here  is  that  tli 
region  is  crossed  ^3,  j^,  „^ 
by  great  storms,  /or  such 
moving  from  "*""•" 
west  to  east.  When  su( 
storms  begin  in  the  NortI 
wciit,  there  is  a  large  area  thei 
with  lighter  air  than  that  ovt 
the  surrounding  region.  Sui 
an  area  is  called  a  low  prestu. 
area  (Fig.  304).  The  heavii 
(rem  December  ^Ir,  from  tlie  BurroundiD 
countij  flows  toward  this  lo 
pressure  area  llua  causes  winds  whi( 
on  the  south  side  blow  from  the  south,  c 
the  east  st  le  from  the  east,  and  so  fori 
(Fig.  304) 

The  air  that  flows  in  from  all  sides  ns 
near  the  center  of  the  low  pressure  are 


d  ralntati  in  ^ni  Ih  Amerioa  and  Afrka  from  Jam 

m  nlth  Flu  re  <ii1  to  bm  how  tbe  bells  of  heavy  n 

as  the  wind  belu  have  shllled  with  the  change  ol  naa 

As  it  rises,  the  vapor  condenses,  formii 
clouds  and  luin,  as  in  the  belt  of  calm 
Such  an  area  of  low  pressure,  with  its  clooi 
and  rain,  is  known  as  a  cyclonic  gform  or 
(Fig.  305). 

Instead  of  remaining  in  one  place,  tl 
cyclonic  storms  travel  steadily  on  wan 
usually  beginning  in   the  northwest,  an 
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places,  tomadoei,  ofteo  called  eifcloitet,  in  which  the 
windit  blow  so  fiercely  that  houses  axe  torn  to  pieces 
(Fig.  307). 

After  a  low  preiuiure  area  has  ]>a8Kd  eastward, 

and  the  storni  is  over,  the  wind  generally  blows  from 
tlie  weHt.  This  causes  cool,  dry  weather  in  summer, 
!knd  cold  snaiis  iu   winter,     Tlie  Utter  are  oiteu  so 


pajft  passing  eastward  (Fig.  306).     The 
ths  followed  by  the  storm  centers  geaer- 

The  mo«-  *''y  P"^  °^^^  *''^®  Great  Lakes, 
ii<tfihtcg-  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
lietiornu,  Vallev  to  the  ocean.  They 
move  eastward  because  the 
evailing  westerlies  carry 
sni  along ;  indeed,  these 
eat  cyclonic  storms  appear 

be  whirls,  or  eddiei,  in 
e     prevailing     westerlies, 
mewhat  like  the  eddies  in 
a  current  of  a  stream. 
These  storms  bring  most 

the  rain  that  falls  in  the 
lited  States  and  Canada, 
t  of  the  Hocky  Mountains. 
e  area  of  country  upon 
icb  the  rain  may  be  falling 
m  the  clouds  of  one  of  the 
clonic  storms  is  sometimes 

*y  great.     Indeed,  places 

ly  a  thousand  miles  apart    Vm.  %4.  — A.  weather  map  ol  tUe  Uuited  BlBles  OD  a  winter's  da;.    The  Ituea 
Uetimes    receive     rain     at  '"^  ""^  "^  equal  air  pressure,  — tlio  l<iwer  the  figure,  the  lighter  the  air 

,  ,  (21>Jt  representing  lighter  air  Ihaa  30.T}.    The  pressure  is  determiDed  by  an 

*  same  time,  Irora  the  same  instrument  callud  the  barometer. 

'Pm  (Fig.  805).     As  the 


■rm  moves  eastward,  the  weather  begins 
clear  on  the  western  side  (Figs.  30-1 
a  306). 

The  vapor  that  causes  tlie  rain  in  these  storms  is 
iiight  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Allaulic 


severe  that  they  are  called  e<Ad  un»ee»;  and  these, 
sweeping  over  tlie  East,  and  even  in  the  South,  often 
do  great  damage  to  fruit  trees  and  delicate  plauta. 

While  the  cyclonic  storms  are  quite  ir- 
regular, they   are  almost   certain  to  come 


■  906.  —  A  diagram  ■ectlon  through  a  cyeloalc  storm 
area  repreaenis  cloud  aud  rain.    Soch  s  storm  covur 
the  Appalachiaa  HoontalDa  (A). 

VD,  being  carried  by  the  winds  for  hundreds  of 
es,  even  into  Canadk. 

!<ol  only  are  rains  caused  by  these  storms,  but 
qMlls,  and  otherchangesas  well.    Warm  winds, 

blowing  from  the  south  toward  the 
i-S^^r  '<>»  pressure  areas,  are  the  cause  o£ 
1^  the  winter  thaws  and  thi 

hot  spells,  which  are 
rtem  and  Central  States.    It  is  during  the  hot 
Hi  that  tfmiidur  stoTou  come ;    ^ao,  in  some 


whenever  a  wide  area  of  low  air  pressure 
appears  in  the  West.  Thus,  by  watching 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  ,„  p^ft^^ 
shown  by  instruments  called  o/prediettng 
baromeUra,  it  is  possible  to  <*«"•"•"»• 
predict  such  a  storm ;  and  since  they 
always  move  toward  the  east,  it  is  possible, 
by  further  study  of  the  barometer.,  oosl  cA 
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the  winds,  to  predict  their  course  some- 
what accurately,  and  thus  warn  people  of 
their  coming. 

This  work  ia  so  important  that  the  United 
States  government  employs  a  large  force  of 


men,  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  observe  tiie  pres- 
SLioM  ur**"*  sure  of  air,  direction  of  wind, 
made,  and  how  etc.  The  observations  are 
ptopleare  made  at  the  same  time  at  all 

wornBcJ  .  1      r 

stations,  and  telegraphed  to 
the  central  ofiice  at  Washington.  A 
special  branch  of  the  government,  called 
the  Weather  Bureau,  lias  been  established  to 
have  charge  of  this  work. 

The  storm  predictions  are  telegraphed  from  Wash  • 
ingtoti  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  ho  thuit  one  knows 
what  kind  of  weather  to  expect  a  full  day  before  it 
comes.  These  predictions  are  usually  printed  in  tlie 
newspaper?,  as  you  no  doubt  know. 

Maps,  called  weather  maps,  are  also  sent  out  in 
great  numbers.  Figures  a04  and  306  are  made  from 
Bnch  maps.  Figure  TOl  whows  a  cyclouic  sIofti  in 
the  NorUiweat,  tlie  arrows  indicating  how  the  winds 
blow,  from  all  sides,  toward  the  center  of  low  pres- 
sure. Farther  east  is  a  region  of  high  pressure.  In 
F^re  306,  the  high  and  low  pressure  areas  are 
again  represented;  but,  since  it  is  a  day  later,  they 
have  both  moved  eastward;  and  the  following  day 
they  would  be  still  farther  east. 

From  these  maps  you  can  see  how  the  direction 


of  the  wind,  for  any  one  locality,  duuiges  as  the  low 
pressure  areas  posa  over  tlie  country.  By  them, 
also,  any  peraon  may  aae  what  the  weather  proroiiet 
to  be  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  may  follow 
tiie  changes  from  day  to  day. 

By  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  brm- 
ers  and  gardeners  are  warned 
against  damaging 
frosts,  and  aailors  ^'>  J"^ 
against  severe 
storms.  Huudreda  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  saved  in  tliis  manner 
every  year.  Especially  valualile 
service  ban  been  rendered  by  tlie 
Weather  Bureau  iu  predicling 
the  fierce  hurricanes  that  start  ia 
the  West  Indies  and  sometimea 
do  great  damage  there,  as  well  at 
on  our  own  coast  (Fig.  SOB). 
These  resemble  tlie  cycloiiie 
storms,  but  are  much  more  de- 
structive. They  often  pass  a\tm% 
our  eastern  coast,  and  then  east- 
ward out  into  the  Atlantic 

Since  the  storms  and  high  prea- 
Bure  areas  have  so  great  an  infla- 
euce  on  our  weather,  you  will  find 
it  of  interest  to  study  the  weather 
yourself.  Watch  the  changes  io 
wind,  temperature,  clouds,  and  rain;  and  if  theie 
is  a  barometer  at  hand,  observe  how  it  changes  as 
the  high  and  low  pressure  ateas  come  and  go.  Yon 
might  sIro  examine  the  weather  map  and  watch 
the  weather  that  follows,  to  see  how  aocuistely  tba* 
map  predicts  the  weather. 


Fio.  :tOT.  —  A  houw,  one  side  ot  which  was  blown  oft 
during  the  paaaage  of  a  cyclone. 

Since  Europe,  like  the  United  States,  ift 
mainly  in  the  belt  of  prevailing  westerliev 
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iti  also  is  visited  by  cyclonic  storms.  Many 
of  the  storms  that  cross  our  country  yaas 
s.  R«Ehnwof  "^^^  *^^  ocean,  and  travel  far 
imgoUr  niu  into  Eurasia  before  they  die 
In  BtdDpa  out_     There,  as  here,  the  area 

upoD  which  rain  may  be 
fa.lling  during  one  of 
these  storms  is  some- 
ti  mes  very  great.  As 
in  our  country,  the 
^veather  is  made  change- 
able by  these  storms  ; 
it  may  be  warm  and 
pleasant  one  day,  stormy 
tlie  next,  then  clear  and 
Cool,  or  cold. 

Similar  cyclonic  storm b 
^«TeIop  in  tbe  preTailing 
m  weaterlv  belt 


shore  soon  becomes  vartn  on  a  hot  Bummer  morn- 
ing, while  the  water  near  by  remaiiia  cool.  Tbe 
air  over  the  warm  land  is  heated,  i8   .  ai  u. 

over  a  stove,  so  that  it  expands  and  w^!^       ^^ 
growa    light;    but    that   over    the 
water  remains  cool,  like  the  .sea  itself. 


i^^^^P^HIP^^HI 

"^ 

s 

^ 

..c'r-^^~^^'^#->: 

tb, 


sphere ;  and 
!ie,  too,  they  cause  changes 
temperature,   wind,    and 


vaothercmnaee  besides  cyclonic  storms  for 
^       interference  with  the  legular  winds 
t>»  other  w^la  "^  ^"^  earth,  and  therefore  with  the 
rainfall.    One  of  these  h  the  diE- 
Iei«iice  in  temperataie  between  land  and  wat«r. 

Land  mrma  and  cools  much  more  quict^ly  tliaii 
wkter.    For  tiiia  reaaon  the  land  along  the  sua* 


This  cooler  air,  Ixing  the  heavier,  tlien  pushes 
m  toward  the  shore;  and  tliua  a  breeze  from 
the  sea,  or  a  tea  breeze,  is  created.  In  summer 
such  a  breeze  is  frequently  felt  at  the  seashore 
and  along  the  shores  of  large  lakes;  and  it  often 
chanpes  a  very  hot  day  into  a  cool  one.  Often,  also, 
it  brings  a  shower  of  rain,  especially  in  tbe  warm 
lands  of  the  torrid  zone.  At  niglit  tlie  land  cools 
nion  rapidly  than  the  sea;  and  the  cool  air  from 
th(.  land  blovts  out  toward  the  sea,  farming  a  land 
bre<ze     Then  the  weather  is  clear. 

The  sea  bretzes  blow  only   for  short  distances. 
But  when  a  larg<>    body  of  land,  like  a  contineut, 
becomes  warm,  air  from  the  cooler    _ 
ocean  may  blow  toward  it  for  hun-  ^aJgof"?^! 
drods  of  miles     In  winter,  on  the 
otliLT  hand,  wlien  the  land  becomes  cooler  than  the 
ocein,  the  cold  air  over  a  va-st  area  may  move  toward 
the  ■ten,      Such  winds  eiisl  in  Mexico  and  our  Gulf 
States,  but  the)  are  far  more  important  in  Asia. 

The  interior  of  that  va-it  continent  is  so  far  from 
the  ocean,  that  there  are  naturally  great  changes  in 
temperature  from  summer  to  winter.  During  the 
winter,  the  heavy  air  over  the  cold  land  settles  down 
as  drying  air,  and  presses  outward  beneath  the 
warmer  air  which  lies  over  the  ocean.  Thisproducea 
dry  winds  from  the  land  (Fig.  310).  In  summer, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  air  over  the  cool  water 
crowds  in,  raises  the  heated  air  of  the  continent, 
and  produces  ocean  winds  and  rain  (Fig.  309). 
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Winds  which  thus  blow  id  opposite  directionB  in 
different  muoiib,  are  better  develop«d  in  India  tlian 
in  any  other  part  of  the  earth;  aad  it  waa  tieie  tliat 
they  received  the  name,  monsoon  loindi.  The  name 
moiuoon  is  now  given  to  this  class  of  winds  wherever 
they  may  blow. 

The  rainy  aeason  conies  in  India  when  the  summer 
monsoons  blow  (Fig.  309) ;  and  the  rainfall  is  es- 
pecially heavy  where  the  moisture- laden  air  ascends 
the  steep  slope  of  the  Himalayas.  Indeed,  the  region 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  receives  the  heaviest 
mnfall  of  any  part  of  the  earth  (Fig.  309).  Here, 
in  the  month  of  July  alone,  there  is  three  times  as 


Pio.  310.  — Map  of  the  wintern 

of  India.    Compare  with  Figure 
very  lltcht  the  ralnrall  U  in  oi 
it  Is  in  the  opposite  seasoQ. 


much  itXn  as  falls  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  during  the  entire  year.  The  winter  monwon, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  so  dry  that  vegetation  withers 
and  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  cracked,  m  in  a 

1.  Kxplain  the  currents  of  air  that  are  caused  by 
a  hot  stove  in  a  room.  2.  Show  how  Uie  principal 
D>wt_«  winds  of  the  earth  resemble  these 

currents.  .1.  Name  the  principal 
winds  of  the  earth.  4.  What  is  tlie 
effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  direction  of  these 
winds?  o.  J..ocate  tlie  princi]>al  wind  lie  Its  on  the 
earth's  surface,  6.  Why  are  the  winds  most  regular 
over  the  ocean  1  7.  Locate  the  belt  of  calms ;  and 
the  two  beltM  of  light  and  variiible  winds.  8.  What 
is  the  effect  of  the  earth's  revoluliou  on  the  location 
of  these  wind  belts?  9.  What  i*  the  relation  of 
winds  to  rain?  10.  Explain  the  principal  cause  of 
rain.  11.  Give  one  rea.ion  for  clear,  dry  weather. 
IS.  Locate  the  regular  rain  belts  in  North  America. 
1.1.  In  other  regions  north  of  tlie  equator.  14.  In 
regions  south  of  the  equator.  15.  In  the  belt  of 
calms.  16.  Kxplain  about  the  shifting  of  these  rain 
belts.  17.  Describethe  more  irregular  weatherin  our 
Eastern  States  and  in  eastern  Canada.    18.  Explain 


thereasonsfor  such  weather.  19.  InwhatdiieetioDJo 
the  cyclonic  storms  move,  and  what  is  their  exteolt 

20.  How  do  cyclonic   stcrma  affect  oar  weather! 

21.  What  about  the  possibility  of  predicting  theat 
storms?  22.  How  is  that  work  managed?  23.  Ho« 
are  the  warnings  of  value?  24.  What  about  regiou 
of  irregular  rains  in  Europe?  25.  In  the  soutbeni 
hemisphere  ?  2Q.  Explaiii  the  causes  of  sea  hieoel 
and  land  breezes.  27,  Account  for  the  different 
directions  of  the  wind  in  southern  Atda  in  sumuwr 
and  winter.  28.  What  effect  have  the  summermoih 
soons  of  India  on  rainfall?     The  winter  monsowul 

1.  Estimate  the  number  of  barrels  of  water  tliat 
falb  on  an  acre  of  gruund,  or  upon  a  city  block,  in 
one  year,  where  the  rainfall  is  forty  „  _^ 
inches.  2.  How  is  a  movement  of  S^KK*^"* 
air  secured  in  your  schoolroom  in  order  to  ventilate 
it?  '-i.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
ri'giilar  winds  of  the  earth.  4.  Watch  the  high* 
clouds  to  see  in  what  direction  they  are  moving. 
5.  Head  once  more  the  section  on  "  Air "  in  tbi 
First  Book,  p.  54.  6.  Write  an  accoant  (d  tba 
changes  In  weather  for  five  days  in  anc 
the  wind  direction  and  force;  the  clonda; 
temperature;  and,  if  possible,  the 
7.  Kt-ad  the  chapter  on  winds  and  storma  in  TUrt 
"  New  Physical  Geography,"  pp.  255-271. 


IV.  OCEAK  MOVEHGKTS,  AND  THBtBb^ 
yBf'TS  ;  ALSO  DiSTKlBCTION  OF  Tsim>- 
ATUKB 

I-  Ocean  UoTements,  and  tiidr  BSMi 

Like  the  air,  the  ocean  water  ia  iu  motioii. 
Ita  tbree  principal  movemeDta  are  wind 
waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currenta.  The 
movements  of  the  water,  like  those  of  the 
winds,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us. 

(1)    Wind   Waves  and  Tidet 

Waves  are  formed  by  winds  which  blo» 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  and  ruffle  it. 
Sometimes,  during  storms,  the  .  ^^ 
heavy  winds  pile  up  the  water 
in  waves  that  are  from  twenty  to  forty  £«t 
high.  Even  such  great  wavea  are  rarelj 
very  dangerous  to  large  vessels  in  the  open 
ocean ;  but  upon  the  seashore  they  do  gre»t 
damage  to  vessels,  and  even  to  the  coul 
itself.  The  constant  beating  of  the  waves 
is  slowly  wearing  the  rocks  away  ^nd  di^ 
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the  fragmeata  out  to  sea,  thus  cutting 
oast  back. 

ople  living  upon  the  seacoast  know 
the  ocean  water  rises  for  about  nix 
hours,  and  then  slowly  falls 
latthi  for  the  same  period.  This 
■*  rising  and  falling  of  the  water, 

I  each  day,  forms  what   is   known  as 
ides. 

r  *  toi^  time  men  were  puzzled  to  explain  thia 
luovementoftheocettu.    It wu.')  called 

'  tbe  breathing  of  theeartbiatid  tothis 

day,  certain  uncivilized  races  think 

lie  tide  a  caused  by  some  great  animal. 


Bay  of  Fundy,  the  tide  reaches  a  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

The  heigbt  of  the  tide  also  varies  from  day  to 
day;  for  tbe  nioou  and  sun,  which  combine  to  fomi 
it,  do  not  always  work  together.  At  new  moon,  and  at 
full  moon,  —  when  the  earth,  moou,  andsunare  nearly 
in  a  straight  line, — the  moon  and  bud  pull  together. 
They  then  make  tbe  tidal  wave  higher  than  at  the 
quarter,  when  the  sun  is  pulling  in  one  direction  and 
the  moon  in  another.  The  high  range  of  tidesatfull 
and  uew  moon  are  called  iprittg  tides ;  those  at  the 
quarters,  ntap  tides. 

In  tbe  open  ocean,  the  tides  are  of  little 
or  no  consequence.     But   along  the  coaut, 


a  result  of  much  careful  study,  it  ban  been 
d  that  the  tides  are  caused  by  the  moon  and 
a,  especially  the  former.  Each  of  these  bodies 
ing  upon  tbe  earth,  by  the  attrantion  of  gravi- 
,  much  as  a  borsesboe  magnet  pulls  upon  a 
>f  iron.  Since  the  ocean  is  a  liquid,  this  "  pull " 
it  slightly  out  of  shape.  This  causes  two 
swells,  or  waves,  many  hundreds  of  miles  broad, 
1  each  side  of  the  earth.  They  sweep  across 
eans,  following  the  moon,  and,  on  reaching  tbe 
oanee  the  rise  of  water  known  as  the  tide. 

le  tidal  wave  is  only  two  or  three  feet 
npon  islands  in  the  open  ocean;  but  it 
Cktoftha  rises  a  great  deal  higher  in 
**•  many  bays  because  the  space 

it  occnpies  becomes  narrower  near  the 
of  the  bay.     In  some  places,  as  in  tbe 


the  beach  In  great  breakers. 


where  the  water  rises  and  falls  against  the 
beaches  and  cliffs,  they  are  of  much  im- 
portance. Where  the  coast  4.  sBtctaof 
is  irregular,  the  tide  is  often  t*^** 
changed  to  a  current,  which  sometimes 
moves  BO  rapidly  that  a  sailing  vessel  can- 
not make  headway  against  it,  but  must 
wait  until  the  tide  changes.  Such  a  rapid 
current  is  found  in  one  of  the  entrances  to 
New  York  harbor,  at  what  is  known  as 
Hell  Gate,  where  tbe  channel  is  narrow 
and  rocky. 

These  tidal  cnrrents  move  in  one  direction  during 
the  incoming,  or  flood,  tide,  and  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tion  during  the  ongoing,  or  eM,  tide.  They  some- 
times drift  vessels  out  of  their  courae  and.  ^taob 
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them  in  daogerous  positions.  Many  a  ship  hu  been 
wrecked  upon  a  coast  where  it  was  drifted  by  the 
tidal  currents. 

The  tidal  currents  often  carry  mud  and  sand 
hither  and  thither,  building  sand  bars  opposite  the 
niQUtba  of  harbors.  This  ia  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  goTernment  is  obliged  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  every  year  in  improving  our  harbors.  For 
example,  the  tidal  currenU  bring  large  qiiantitica 
of  sand  into  the  uioutb  of  New  York  harbor  near 
Sandy  Hook,  and  along  the  coast  farther  south. 

(2)  Ocean  Currentt 
The  winda  which  blow  over  the  ocean, 
forming  waves,  also  drift  the  water  before 
Malncaiueof  them.  You  yourself  ciin  cause 
oc««ii  cnrreitta  such  a  movement,  m  a  small 
way,  by  blowing  on  the  surface  of  a  pail  of 


drift  of  water,  pushed  along  by  the  prevul- 
ing  winds.  In  this  way  a  great  system  of 
ocean  currents  ia  formed  (Fig.  812),  which 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  temper- 
ature of  the  earth. 

In  our  study  of  North  America  it  wm 
several  times  necessary  to  refer  to  two  of 
these  currents,  the  Gulf  Stream  and  tbe 
Labrador  Current.  We  shall  now  study  the 
ocean  currents,  on  each  side  of  our  conti- 
nent, more  fully, 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  trade  winds  blow,  tbe  surface  water  on 
tlie  two  sides  of  the  equator  The  North 
drifts  slowly  in  the  direction  Atlantic  Md; 
of  the  trade  winds  ;  that  is,  toward  the  belt 
of  calms    (Fig.    293),     Tbe    water    then 


Flo.  3L2. — A  duut  kUowIuk  Ui0  priacil^  ocwiu 


(IrUlsof  tba  world. 


water.  This  starts  a  current,  or  drift,  of 
surface  water  in  the  direction  of  the  moving 
air.  Where  the  winds  blow  steadily,  as  in 
the  trade  wind  belts,  there  is  a  permanent 


moves  westward,  as  a  great  EqueUwiail  Dri^ 
until  it  reaches  the  coast  of  South  Americii 
which  interferes  with  its  coarse  (Fig,  812)< 
There  the  drift  of  water  is  divided,  a  ptft 
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^  turned  BOuthwari],  while  the  greater 
ion  proceeds  toward  the  northwest, 
le  part  that  flows  northwest  is  turned 
ird  the  right  by  the  effect  of  rotation, 
be  winds  are   (p.   208);   and  the  part 

flows  into  the  South  Atlantic  is  turned 
le  left,  also  by  the  effect  of  rotation. 

northern  drift  keeps  turning  to  the 
t,  and  therefore,  instead  of  continuing 
gf  the  American  coast,  swings  out  into 
Atlantic  toward  Europe  Continuiug 
im,  it  then  passes  south 
I,  and  finally  returns  to 
trade  uind  belt,  where 
l,mted,  having  made  a 
plete  circuit  Tins  cir- 
r  drift  of  water  in  the 
ih  Atlantic  is  called  the 
A  AUantto  Eddy  ([<igB 
and  313; 

•nung  from  the  equatonal 
D,  the  water  in   this  huge 

)■  varm  and  id  it  live 
dew  millions  of  am  mala 
lokting  plants  Among  the 
■,  one  of  the  iJioHt  abundant 

Maweed,  called   Sarqattum 

td  which  IS  thrown  into  the 
lo  of  the  great  eddy  There 
M  collected  Dnlil  it  now 
I  a  gratfi)  or  Sarga'io  va 
mda  of  square  mika  m  ex 

Since  the  Sargasso  Sea  lies 
tlj  between  Sp>ain  ami  the 
Indies,  Columbus  was 
sd  to  cross  it  on  his  first 
;e  of  discovery;  and  his 
m,  upon  entering  it,  were  much  alarmed  lest 
might  ran  aground,  or  become  so  entangled  in 
reed  that  they  could  not  escape. 

portion  of  the  drift  of  water  wliich 
es  toward  the  northwest  along  tlie  north- 
Jnlf  em  coast  of   South  America, 

™  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 

,  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
18  a  broad,  deep,  gently  flowing  current 

these  inclosed  seas,  which  are  so  nearly 
onnded  by  warm  tropical  lands  that  the 
)r  grows  even  warmer  than  it  was  before, 
fter  swirling  slowly  round  the  Gulf  of 
ico,  the  water  escapes  between  Cuba 


and  Florida.  TIte  current  then  becomes 
known  as  the  Gulf  Stream  (Fig.  313),  be- 
cause it  comes  from  the  Q-ulf  of  Mexico. 
Being  forced  to  pass  out  through  so  narrow 
an  opening,  its  rate  of  movement  is  much 
increased,  as  water  in  a  hose  is  made  to  in- 
crease its  speed  by  passing  through  the 
nozzle.  Measure  the  distance  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  (Fig.  205).  Near  here 
the  Gulf  Stream  flows  as  fast  as  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour 
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Fio  313  —  A  diaftram  to  show  llie  cnrrents  nf  tbe  North  Atlantic  In  orfer  to 
Illustrate  tlia  tiirreiita  i^lesrly  it  has  seemwl  neoessary  1o  make  them  bh  I( 
tlieynera  Hliarply  Ixiuntled.  like  h  river  In  iu  cbannpl.  However,  the  biiUDd- 
aries  oF  these  ^treat  currenla  and  drifts  are  so  liidefinlte  ttiat  one  would  not 
be  ahle  to  detect  liie  hoiindarles. 

Being  turned  to  the  right  by  the  effect  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  the  Gulf  Stream  soon 
leaves  the  American  coast  and  flows  north- 
east  toward  nortliern  Europe.  It  broadens 
rapidly  and  joins  forces  with  the  western 
part  of  the  great  North  Atlantic  Eddy. 
In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  this  combined 
current,  or  drift,  is  puslied  along  by  the 
prevailing  westerlies,  SO  that  it  reaches  the 
shores  of  northern  Europe,  and  even  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  this  part  nf  its  course 
the  current  is  called  the  Wttt  Wind  Drift. 
Some  idea  of  its  volume  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  it  carries  many  times  as  lavu^b. 
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water  as  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  to- 
gether. 

Some  of  this  water  returns  in  a  cold  sur- 
face current,  called  the  Labrador  Current^ 
The  Labrador  which  flows  southward  along 
Current  our   northeastern   coast  (Fig. 

813).  Starting  from  among  the  islands 
of  northern  North  America,  the  Labrador 
Current  flows  past  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Eng- 
land as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  Like  all  ocean 
currents  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is 
turned  toward  the  right ;  that  is,  since  it 
flows  southward,  toward  the  west.  This 
causes  it  to  follow  our  coast  very  closely, 
keeping  nearer  our  shore  than  the  Gulf 
Stream  does. 

Since  there  are  two  currents  near  together,  a  cold 
one  from  the  north,  and  a  warm  one  from  the  south, 
a  vessel  sailing  from  Boston  to  England  must  cross 
both.  In  winter,  during  a  storm,  a  ship  often  be-, 
comes  covered  with  snow  and  ice  while  in  the  cold 
Labrador  Current ;  but  soon  after  entering  the  warm 
current  tliis  all  melts  away. 

Where  the  cold  and  warm  currents  approach  each 
other,  dense  fogs  are  common.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  warm,  humid  winds  from  the  Gulf  Stream 
are  chilled  in  crossing  the  Labrador  Current.  This 
causes  some  of  the  vapor  to  condense  and  form  fog 
particles.  The  region  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland  is  one  of  the  foggiest  regions  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  vessels. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  in  the  Atlantic 
(Fig.  312),  the  water  is  driven  before  the 
Currents  in  the  trade  winds.  Thus  a  broad 
North  Pacific  drift  is  formed,  moving  west- 
ward in  the  belt  of  calms.  Then  a  warm 
current  swings  to  the  right  past  Japan, 
crossing  the  ocean  toward  Alaska.  This 
is  called  the  Japanese  Current.  Continu- 
ing to  turn  to  the  right,  this  ocean  drift 
passes  southward  to  complete  the  vast 
eddy.  There  is  also  a  cold  current  from 
the  north,  between  the  Japanese  Current 
and  the  coast  of  Asia,  corresponding  to  the 
Labrador  Current  in  the  Atlantic,  though 
smaller  and  not  so  cold. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that 
the  northeastern  coasts  of  both  North  Amer- 


ica and  Asia  are  swept  by  ocean  currents 
from  the  cold  north.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northwestern  coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America  are  approached  by  warm  drifts  of 
water  from  the  south. 

In  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans,  there  are  eddies  similar  to  those  of  the  North 
Atlantic    and    the    North    Pacific. 
There  is  one  very   important   dif-  *^™>wtne 
ference,  however.    In  tiie  southern       "    ®™ 
hemisphere  the  currents  are  turned 
to  the  lefli  instead  of  the  right,  by  the  effect  of  rota- 
tion.    Some  of  the  water  of  these  eddies  joins  the 
broad    West   Wind   Drift   of  the    distant   southern 
ocean ;  hut  much  of  it   turns   northward  until  it 
once  more  reaches  the  trade  wind  belt,  thus  com- 
pleting the  eddies  (Fig.  312). 

The  cold  Labrador  Current  greatly  in- 
fluences the  temperature  upon  the  neigh- 
boring land;  for  winds  that  jc^^^^^^ 
blow  over  the  Labrador  Cur-  currents  on 
rent  are  cooled,  and  carry  the  North  America 
chill  far  inland.  This  is  one  1.  Effects  of 
of  the  reasons  why   the   east  J;*^*'^ 

Cnxrent 

winds  of  New  England  are  so 

cool,  and  why  the  New  England   coast  is 

such  an  agreeable  summer  resort. 

The  Labrador  Current  bears  with  it  much  ice 
from  the  Arctic  region.  Some  of  this  is  sea  ice, 
or  "floe  ice,"  which  has  been  frozen  during  the 
preceding  winters,  and  some  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
gigantic  icebergs  which  have  broken  off  from  the 
Greenland  Glacier.  Seals  are  commonly  seen  in  the 
floe  ice,  and  occasionally  a  polar  bear,  which  preys 
upon  the  seal  (Fig.  314). 

Most  of  the  sea  ice  melts  before  reaching  New- 
foundland ;  but  the  icebergs  may  be  carried  south- 
w  ard  one  or  two  thousand  miles  before  the  air  and 
water  melt  them  away.  (See  limit  of  icebergs  on 
Figure  312.)  Indeed,  some  icebergs  float  even  a 
far  south  as  the  paths  followed  by  vessels  which  cross 
the  Atlantic.  Since  many  of  these  bergs  are  larger 
than  a  large  building,  collision  with  one  means  ship- 
wreck; therefore  sailors  need  to  use  great  cautioBf 
especially  when  a  ship  is  in  the  fog. 

While  winds  from  over  the  Labrador 
Current  are  chilly,  those  that  blow  from 
over  the  Gulf  Stream  are  2.  Effectiofttt 
warm.  They  are  also  humid.  Gulf  Strwm 
During  cyclonic  storms,  winds  from  the 
warm  waters  off  our  southern  coast  often 
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mrry  both  Wdrmtii  and  moisture  far  into 
he  interior  of  the  country.  These  winds 
greatly  temper  the  climate  of  our  Eastern 
nd  Central  states,  so  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
8  well  as  the  Labrador  Current,  has  an 
mportant  influence  on  our 
limate. 

The  winds  that  blow  over 
ho  warm  waters  of  the  North 

„_   .    -       Pacific   cause    the 

.   Bincti  ot  ,       , 

•ann caiTMit*  climate  of  the 
I  the  north  Alaskan  coast  to 
be  far  warmer 
han  that  of  southern  Labrador 
a  the  same  latitude.  These 
irevailing  west  winds  also 
■ring  an  abundance  of  vapor 
o  the  Pacific  coast,  all  the  way 
rom  California  to  Alaska. 

"Where  these  winds  blow,  the 
rinters  are  mild  and  the  rain 
leavy ;  but  the  summers  are 
iool,  because  the  ocean  water,  ^'°'  *'*■' 

hough  warmed,  does  not  be- 
some  greatly  heated.  On  a  globe  notice 
.hat  the  state  of  Washington,  with  its 
tleasant  climate,  is  in  about  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  bleak  ishitid  of  Newfoundland, 
vhose  shores  are  bathed  by  the  Labrador 
I!urrent. 

The  warm  West  Wind  Drift  of  the 
^orth  Atlantic  is  of  special  benefit  to  the 
COecta  of  ctu-  ^^^  World.  When  Nansen 
*nta  In  othM  started  on  his  famous  journey 
vgioDS  toward    the    north     pole,    he 

I.  OnthaAittio  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean 
**••■  where  this  current  does.     He 

was  able  to  proceed  much  farther  north 
than  would  have  been  possible  along  any 
jther  route,  because  the  warm  drift  of 
water  keeps  this  part  of  the  Arctic  fi-ee 
from  ice  in  summer.  Notice,  on  Figure  312, 
how  much  farther  north  the  limit  of  ice- 
bergs is  on  the  coast  of  Europe  than  on  the 
American  coast. 

The  west  winds,  warmed  in  passing  over 

B.  0»  wMten  *^^  ^^^'  ^^'"'^  '^"^*'  '^"^^ 
loivpe  made  possible  the  great  civil- 


ized nations  of  northern  Europe.  Notice  on 
a  map,  how  many  targe  cities  of  northern 
Europe  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  desolate 
Labrador.  How  different  these  two  regions 
are  I     One  is  highly  civilized  and  densely 


settled;  the  other  is  occupied  only  by 
scattered  savages.  This  difference  is  due 
largely  to  the  ocean  currents  and  the  winds 
that  blow  over  them. 

When  o«r  first  Hettlers  came  froni  England,  they 
expected  to  find,  in  the  New  World,  a  climate  like 
their  own  in  the  same  latitude.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  severe  winters  which  they  did  fiud ; 
and  largely  for  that  rea.'ton  tho  fii^t  settletnenta  on 
the  New  Kugknd  and  Canadian  coaata  were  failures. 

The  cold  current  off  the  iiorthvastern  const  of 
Asia  afTects  that  region  much  na  the  Labrador  Cur- 
rent does  northeastern  North  Am 
ica.  The  winda  that  Llow  over 
chill  the  Silwrian  coaat,  and  cause 
the  harbors,  like  that  ot  Vladivostok,  to  be  icebound 
in  winter.  This  explains  why  Ruaaia  desired  to  hold 
the  Chinese  harbor  at  Port  Arthur,  nouth  of  Korea, 
as  a  terminus  of  the  Siberian  railway,  —  ao  that  her 
commerce  and  war  ships  might  not  be  shut  up  in 
winter  by  ice. 

2.  Distribution  of  Temperature 

As  a  rule,  the  farther  north  one  travels 

from  the  equator,  the  colder  it  grows ;  hut 

this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.     As 


.    S.  On  Dortli- 
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we  have  seen,  there  are  Bevenil  causes 
Why  v\vx»  \a  "^'•'^  interfere  with  this  regu- 
tlie  Mme  uti-  '>^>^  decrease  in  temperature 
tode  nuijr  bare  toward  tlie  poles. 
...  1  ^._  ^^^  presence  of  highlands 
is  one  cause.     It  is  a  well- 
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nal  chart  Of  tlie  United  Sialca  f< 


known  fact  that  high  mountains  have  a  coKl 
climate,  even  though  in  the  torrid  zone 
and,  for  the  same  reasm  pUteaus  miy  be 
colder  than  the  lowlands  farther  noith 

A  second  cause  is  the 
fact  that  land  warms  and 
cooU  much  more  npidly 
than  water  (p.  217)  This 
is  the  reason  why  land  be 
comes  hotter  than  the  ocean 
in  Hummer,  and  colder  in 
winter.  Thus,  in  northern 
Minnesota,  far  from  the 
ocean,  the  average  tempera 
ture  in  January  la  bolow 
zero,  while  in  July  it  is 
about  65°  (Figs  315  and 
316).  In  New  York  City 
on  the  seacoast,  the  average 
in  January  is  about  25°  and 
in  July  not  quite  75°.  Thus 
the  difference  between  the 
summer  and  winter  months 


in   northern   Minnesota  is  more  than  65^ 
while  at  New  York  City  it  is  not  over  SO*. 
The  winds  are  a  third  cause  greatly  in- 
fluencing the  temperature.     Where  the  prfr 
vailing  winds  are  from  tbe  ocean,  they  came 
an  equable  climate,  as  in  California,  near  San 
Francisco  and   farther  norlL 
Where    they   blow   from   the 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  the; 
are  cool  or  cold  in  winter,  and 
warm  or  hot  in  summer. 

A  fourth  cause  for  such 
difference  in  temperature  ia 
found  in  the  ocean  currents, 
as  you  have  just  seen.  Give 
several  examples  of  the  influ- 
ence of  ocean  currents. 

If,   therefore,   we    were  to 
draw  a   line   across   the  con- 
tinent  of    North 
America,     con-  i 
necling     several  ^*"i  "^ 
January,    Why  is  it    l>Oint8  tliat  liave 
so  warm  on  iiio  west    the  saiue  average  temperature 
during  any  one  month,  or  Jiu- 
ing  the  entire  year,  it  would  need  to  be  a 
\  cry  irregular  one,  with  some  parts  reach- 
ing much  farther  north  than  others.     Such 
hues  tell  so  much  about  temperature,  ia  eo 
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ittle  apace,  that  it  is  the  custom  to  make 
nnpa  to  show  them,  as  in  Figures  315  and 
tl6.  Since  these  lines  connect  the  places 
hat  have  the  same  temperature,  they  are 
ulled  iiothermal  linet,  or  iaotherma  (t«o 
aeans  equal ;  thermal,  heat).  A  map  or 
hart,  showing  tlie  isotherms,  is  called  an 
tothermal  chart  (Figs-  S15  and 


which    is    cold   in    winter    and    warm    in 


Figures  317  and  318  show  similar  isotherms  for 
the  whole  world.  Observe  how  these  bend  toward 
the  equator  where  they  cross  mountain  chaina 
Comparing  these  two  figures,  you  will  notice  that 
the  winter  isothernts  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
bend  toward  the  equator  over  the  coulioents,  Thi« 
is  because  the  land  is  colder  than  tlie  ocean.     Dur- 


Fio.  317.  — An  IsoUiermal  chart  ul  tlie  world  lor  July. 
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Trace  several  of  the  isotherms  across  the 
Jnited  States  and  explain  why  they  bend 
^^  as  tliey  do.  Note  that  the  iso- 
therms on  the  western  coast 
ad  Jnlj  iao-  extend  north  and  south,  almost 
tonnsonland,  parallel  to  the  coast.  This  is 
hecause  the  prevailing  wester- 
ies  tiring  the  nearly  uniform  teroperaturo 
>f  the  Pacilio  Ocean  to  the  land.  There 
a  only  about  20°  difference  between  thu 
rioter  and  summer  temperatures  on  the 
ireetern  coast  ;  but  on  the  eastern  coast 
af  tlie  United  States  the  difference  be- 
tween summer  and  winter  is  much  greater. 
Uore,  while  some  of  the  winds  are  from 
tile  ocean,  still  more  are   from   the   land. 


ing  the  summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  isotherms 
curve  poleward  on  the  continents.  On  what  conti- 
nent  are  these  bends  most  strikicig  7  Wliy?  What 
effect  of  the  West  Wind  Drift  do  you  find  In  Figure 
318? 

Notice  also  that  the  isotherms  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic are  close  togettier  as  they  leave  America,  but 
ppread  aiiart,  like  a  tan,  toward  the   _.   ,    .,__ 
Old  World.     On  the  American  side.   J^^^^^ 
the    ocean   ciirrent«   approach   each   ^^^^^^^  ^y^ 
otiier,  one  fi'oi.i  the  north,  bearnig   ^^taOM 
Arctiocol.l,  the  other  from  the  warm 
south.     This  causes  a  great  difference  in  tempera- 
ture   between   our  northern   and   southern   coasts. 
On  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other 
liand,  one  part  of  the  warm  West  Wind  Diif  t  passes 
northward,  raising  the  temperature  and  bending  the 
iaothermn  far  northward.    Another  part  of  the  cnr>- 
rent  turns  southward.    Thia  vatat^  fta^ini^  ^sAca  v 
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warmer  region,  is  Bomewhat  cooler  than  the  sur- 
rounding water.  It  therefore  lowers  tlie  tempera- 
ture and  causes  the  isotherms  to  beod  southward. 
Thus  tite  iaotherma  are  spread  apart. 

In  the  southern  liemiBphere,  where  there  is  less 
land,  these  differences  are  not  nearly  so  striking. 
Ton  can,  however,  find  some  bends  of  the  isotherms 
near  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Bnt 
south  of  these  continents,  where  it  is  all  water,  the 


and  what  is  their  value?  31.  What  are  iiothermal 
charts?  22.  Trace  some  of  the  isothermal  line* 
across  the  United  States  for  January  and  for  July, 
and  explain  their  dtlTereiices.  23.  Ezplsio  the  direc- 
tion o!  isotherms  on  the  North  Atlantic.  24.  Fiiid 
on  the  maps  other  bends  of  the  isotherms  in  crofisiug 
tlie  ocean,  and  account  for  tbem.  25.  Wh;  are  tlie 
isoLherms  so  much  more  nearly  parallel  in  the  BouUt- 
ern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere? 


isothermal  chart  ul  the  wurlil  fur  Jauuaty. 


Rerlew 


Isotherms  run  nearly  east  and  west,  almost  parallel 
to  the  circles  of  latitude. 

1.  What  are  the  three  principal  movements  of 
ocean  water?  2.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  wind 
waves.  3.  What  are  tides?  4.  Ex- 
plain their  cause.  5.  What  about 
their  height  ?  6.  Mention  some  of 
their  important  effects.  7.  Explain  the  main  cause 
of  ocean  currents.  8.  Descrit>e  the  North  Atlantic 
Eddy.  0.  The  Gulf  Stream.  10.  The  Labrador 
Current.  11.  The  currents  in  the  North  Pacific. 
12.  The  eddies  of  the  southern  oceans.  13.  Explain 
the  efiecta  of  the  Labrador  Current  on  North  Amer- 
ica. 14.  Of  the  Gulf  Stream.  15.  Of  the  warm 
currents  in  the  North  Facitic.  IC.  State  the  effects 
of  ocean  currents  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  IT.  Ouwest- 
emEuiope.  18.  On  northeastern  Asia.  Ifl.Givefour 
reasons  why  places  in  the  same  latitude  ma;  have  dif- 
terent  temperatares.    30.  What  are  isothermal  lines, 


1.  If  your  home  is  upon  the  seacoaat,  6iid  out 
about  the  hi^h  and  low  tides  there.  3.  What  count 
mi^Mtt  a  vessel  take  in  order  to  be    , 


carried  from  Europe  to  America,  and 


SaggMtiaU 


■nek  again  by  ocean  currents?     3.  How  do  vessflb 
try  to  avoid  running  into  one  another  in  dense  fog>1 
4.  Learn  more  about  Nansen's  voyage.    6.  Which 
of  the  isothermal  lines  on  Fijures  313  and  316  i* 
nearest  to  your  home?     9.  Which    isotherm  M 
Figure  815  runs  near  New  York    and    northero 
New  Mexico?     7.  On  Figure  318,  what  iwtberm 
runs  through  northern  Maine  and  San  Francisco' 
6.  IIow  about  the  distance  of  these  points  into- 
the  equator?    9.  Locate  the  cold  ocean  currenb  <>*■ 
the  world;   the  warm  currents.    10.  Estimate  tb* 
length  of  the  circumference  of  the  great  eddy  a-"* 
the  North  Pacifto.    11.  How  does  Figure  818  sh*"^ 
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V.  Plants,  AsiMAia,  and   Peoples  of 
TUB  Earth 

I.  Plants  and  Animals 

In  our  study  of  North  America  (p.  14) 
we  found  that  there  was  little  pUnt  and 
Life  in  the  anim»l  life  in  the  northern 
frigid  tone  part  of  the  continent.  Give 
the  reasons.  What  plants  are  found  there? 
What  about  insect  life?  What  large  land 
animals  are  found,  and  how 
do  they  manage  to  live? 

The  life  upon  the  tundras 
of  northern  Europe  and 
Asia  corresponds  closely  to 
that  on  the  barrens  of  North 
America ;  and  the  few  people 
found  there  live  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Eskimos  of 
North  America.  Besides 
the  dog,  however,  the  people 
of  the  tundras  have  the  rein- 
deer as  a  domestic  animal 
(Fig.  319). 

What    countries    of    the 
New    World    are    at    least 
Ufelntlie         partly  included 
torrid  woe         within  the  tor- 
tid  zone  (Fig.  285)?    De-       "■■■ 'i.',7*;i; 
icribe   the   climate    of    this 
part   of   North   America  (p.  19).      What 
ibout  the  plant  life  found  there  (p.  19)? 
The  animal  life  (p.  22)  ? 

What  portions  of  the  Old  World  lie  in 
ihe  torrid  zone?  Extensive  and  dense  for- 
l.  iDtheniny  eets  are  found  in  the  rainy 
'•«**o"  section   of   this   zone    in    the 

Old  World,  as  in  the  New.  Animal  life  is 
ibundant,  too,  since  there  is  bo  much 
food. 

Among  the  animals  insects  are  especially 
common.  Some,  like  the  beautiful  butter- 
flies, thrive  because  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  tropical  flowers ;  others,  like 
many  species  of  ants,  live  in  the  decaying 
irood  ;  and  still  others  have  their  homes  in 
ihd  ground.     Some  are  harmless ;  but  many. 


like  the  ants,  which  swarm  in  vast  numbers, 
are  very  troublesome. 

There  are  many  birds,  too,  including  hum- 
ming birds,  parrots,  paroquets,  birds  of  para- 
dise, and  other  species,  which  are  far  famed 
for  their  beauty.  Among  the  mammals 
there  is  less  variety  and  abundance.  Some, 
like  the  monkeys  and  sloths  (Fig  339), 
are  tree  dwellers ;  others,  like  the  tapir,  Ine 
in  the  swampy  undeigrowth  Some  very 
large  animals,  such  as  the  ihinoceroa  and 


elephant  (Fig.  460),  still  live  in  the  dense 
forest,  where  it  is  difficult  to  hunt  them. 
Occasionally,  too,  fierce  animals,  such  as  the 
tiger  (Fig.  320),  lurk  in  the  densely  grow- 
ing vegetation,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
more  defenseless,  plant-eating  animals. 

Reptiles  also  thrive  in  the  warmth  and 
dampness  of  the  forests.  Great  boa  con- 
strictors twine  themselves,  like  huge  vines, 
among  the  trees  and  underbrush  ;  and  poi- 
sonous serpents  are  common.  The  bodies 
of  standing  water  encourage  water  life, — for 
example,  the  turtle  and  alligator  among  rep- 
tiles, and  the  hippopotamus  and  manatee 
among  mammals. 

The  labor  required  to  clear  away  the  dense 
tropical    forest,  and   to  keep  it   clear  for 
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farming,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  tenipcrato 
region  of  our  country.  This  dilHeulty  is 
increased,  too,  by  the  extreme  heat,  and  by 
the  damp,  uiihealthful  clintate.     For  these 
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reasons,  in  spite  of  the  very  fertile  soil,  thu 
zone  of  dense  tropical  forests  is  almost 
everywhere     sparsely    inhabited ;     and    in 


nearly  every  case  its  inhabitants  are  in- 
dolent savages.  They  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  and  they  easily  secure 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  from  the  sur- 
rounding trees  and  bushes.  Tlius  they  find 
little  work  necessary. 

On  either  side  of  the  tropical  forest  there 
is  a  belt  where  the  temperature  is  always 
higli,  but  where  the  rainfall  s.  bth* 
varies  with  the  season.  Here  ••'•"im 
abuiidant  r.iin  falls  in  one  season,  while  the 
climate  is  very  dry  in  the  opposite  season 
(p.  214).  Owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  dur- 
ing one  season,  dense  foi-csts  are  inipossililt; 
but  some  plants,  such  as  grasses,  thrive. 
These  are  therefore  gi'ass-covered  lands,  and 
are  known  as  navannat. 

The  ilincnf  of  northern  AuHtrelia,  the  pnrL  Im/li 
lying  both  north  ami  sonthof  the  equntor  iii  Alrica. 
the  campo)  of  Ui'azil,  mid  the  llama  ol  Venezuela  kA 
Oulomhia,  are  hII  examples  of  Bavauiiaa  Tliej  an 
dry  and  liarruu  in  one  season,  fresli  and  gr^^n  in  the 
other.  Trees,  such  aa  palnia,  line  the  Htreams;  but 
elsewhere  the  land  is  open  prairie.  Pliint-«aliiig 
animals  roam  about;  in  Africa, for  example, the so- 
tehipe,  gazelle,  zebra,  giraffe,  buffalo,  elephant,  oA 
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n.  In  addition,  there  nre  some 
ag    animals,    auch    as    the    Uoa 

0- 

tropical   toresta  are  miited  only 

ife  of  indolent  savages,  the  open 

invite    human    inhabitants,    in 

the  heat.  They  also  compel  in- 
ecauae  men  must  make  provision 

period  of  drought.  Therefore, 
on  African  negroea  who  inhaliit 
I  lands  keep  flocks  and  carry  on 
»8  of  agriculture.  Where  settleil 
I  men,  these  savannas  are  to-day 
niciu^  lands. 

lavannRS  grade  into  tropical 

on  the  side  next  to  the 
j^^  equator,    but    they 

gradually  change  into      fiq.  sa. 

on  the  other  aide.     Locate 
leserts    in    Australia   south   of    the 
' ;    in '  Asia   north  of   the  equator  ; 

Africa  and  America  on  both  sides 
quator  (Figs.  296,  298, 209  and  300). 
t  the  causes  of  tlieir  arid  climate. 

I  desert  there  are  vast  areas  in  which  the 
rifted  before  the  wind  and  piled  into  sand 
and  dunt*  (Fig.  .')22).  There  are  also  tracts 
{  with  salt  where  the  water  of  lakes  has 
3d  and  left  salt  upon  the  surface.  Parts 
saert  are  broad  plain<i;  but  theve  are  also 
leans,  deep  valleys,  and  iiiouutain  ranges. 


tia.  3S3,  —  A  camel  on  Uie  deaert  ol  nortluni  Alrlca. 


—  Suod  dunes  on  the  edge  ot  an  oasis  In  the  Sahara  di 

Throughout  most  of  the  desert  there  is  such  a  lack 
of  rain  that  the  surface  is  barren  and  desolate  at  all 

Even  in  such  a  region,  however,  plants  and 
animals  are  not  entirely  lacking.  In  some  sections 
there  are  scattered  clumps  of  coarse  grass;  and 
there  are  prickly  plants,  like  the  cactus,  in  which 
the  leaves  and  stems  are  as  compact  as  ponsible  to 
prevent  evaporation.  In  place  of  a  dense  tropical 
foliage,  like  that  of  the  tropical  forest,  there  is  a 
notable  absence  of  leaves.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of 
the  plant  is  under  ground.  This  is  because  the 
roots  must  sti-u^le  hard  to  find  the  necessai'y 
moidture,  and  the  portion  al)OTe  ground  must  use 
AS  little  moisture  us  possible,  and 
waste  none;  for  years  may  pass 
before  rain  comes. 


That  the  desert  soil  is  usu- 
ally fertile  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  vegetation  thrives 
wherever  there  is  fresh  water, 
as  along  a  stream.  Such 
watered  spots  in  tlia  desert 
are  called  oateB.  They  make 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  bhirren  desert. 

One  of  the  few  large  animals 
native  to  tlie  deserts  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  ostrich.  Another, 
much  iisfd  by  man,  is  the  camel 
(Pig.  323).  The  cainel  well  illua- 
trates  how  animals  become  adapted 
to  their  surroundings.  Each  foot  has 
a  broad  sole  which  aids  the  camel  uv 
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tnveliiig  by  prerentjiig  the  feet  from  sinking  into 
the  B&iid.  The  iiostrilB  cau  be  cloaed  when  tiecea- 
Bary,  and  the  eyea  are  protected  by  thick  lanheft. 
Both  of  tbeae  devices  IieJp  to  keep  out  the  sand, 
which  ia  ho  often  blown  about.  The  camel  is 
further  provided  with  pouches  in  wliich  ecougli 
water  tnay  be  stored  to  serve  its  needs  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  also  has  a  fatty  liiiinp,  wliich 
furniithes  nourishment  to  the  body,  so  that  the 
camel  can  go  without  food  lunger  llian  most  other 
animals. 

Human  beings  uatuvally  bIiuii  the  desert. 
Permnnent  tiouies  can  exist  only  on  the 
oases  (Fig.  322)  ;  but  wandering  trileu,  or 


nomads,  roam  about  over  the  desert.  They 
live  in  tents  (Fig.  324),  and  are  engnged 
either  ia  herding,  or  in  driving  caravans  of 
camels  laden  with  articles  of  trade. 

What  part  of  North  America  is  included 
within  tlie  north  temperate  Jone  ?  What 
Life  in  the  I>''l'"t    of      the     Old      World  ? 

temperate  What     countries     of     South 

■*■"•  America  are  at  least  partly  in- 

cluded within  the  south  temperate  zone  ? 
What  part  of  Africa  ?     Of  Australia  ? 

The  land  of  the  temperate  zones  is  in 
large  part  forest-covered.  Thus  a  broad 
1.  IntiMwtD-  forest  belt  crosses  the  uorth- 
watarvdwc-  em  interiors  of  both  North 
**"••  America  and  Eurasia.     Owing 

to  the  moderate  rainfall  in  some  parts,  and 
to  the  rigor  of  the  climate  in  others,  the 


forest  is  more  open  than  in  the  tropic 
zone. 

In  the  forests  near  the  torrid  zone,  tl 
trees  are  for  the  most  part  tropical  in  kin 
In  the  cooler  parts,  however,  they  a 
mainly  of  two  sorts :  (1)  the  evergreena,  i 
eluding  the  pine,  spruce,  and  heniloc 
which  have  needle-like  leaves  that  rema 
green  throughout  the  winter;  and  (2)  t 
deciduous  trees,  like  the  oak,  maple,  eh 
and  chestnut,  whose  leaves  are  muchlargt 
but  fall  when  frost  comes.  The  tempera 
forest  was  the  home  of  many  wild  anima 
but  these  have  now  been  great 
reduced  in  number.  Nan 
some  of  those  of  North  Ameri' 
(p.  17).  Owing  to  the  col 
ness  of  the  climate  in  the  nort 
ern  sections,  these  animals  a 
protected  by  fur,  wliieh  mi 
find  of  much  use. 

There  are  some  treele 
jilains  even  in  those  parts 
the  temperate  zone  where  tl 
rainfall  is  heavy  enough  f 
tree  growth.  Examples 
these  are  the  prairie*  in  tl 
United  States  and  some  of  tl 
plains  in  southern  Russi 
What  hits  been  said  about  tl 
cause  of  prairies  (p.  19)  ? 

In  the  temperate  zones  of  the  northe 
and  soutiiern  hemisphere  both  tlie  clean 
forest  lands  and  the  humid,  grass-cover 
plains  have  become  the  seats  of  exteosi 
agriculture.  In  fact,  the  temperate  zon 
are  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  worl 
and  they  miglit  almost  be  called  the  zonet 
grain  (Figs.  535,  53(3).  Make  a  list  of  t) 
grains  that  are  cultivated;  also  of  thefruil 
It  is  in  the  temperate  zones,  too,  whe 
man  has  developed  most  liigbly.  The  sii 
pie  life  of  the  savage  in  the  tropical  forei 
and  of  the  Eskimo  in  the  cold  regions,  ofFe 
a  striking  contrast  to  tlie  varied  life 
the  agricultural  people  in  the  tempera 
belt.  Not  only  are  the  latter  more  higbi 
civilized,  but  they   have  so  increased  i 
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imbers  that  the  temperate  zone  is  the 
oat  densely  populated  belt  in  the  world, 
iggest  some  reasons  for  this. 
In  addition  to  the  prairies  there  are 
ber  treeless,  graas-covered  lands  in  the 
bi  th«  aiu  temperate  belts.  These  are 
*■  usually  in  the  interior  of  eon- 

lents,  on  the  border  of  the  deserts,  where 
e  rainfall  is  li;jht.  In  the  Old  World, 
here  these  arid  tracts  are  called 
ippea,  there  is  a,  broad  strip  of 
eeless  land  extendiug  from  sonlh- 
tstern  Europe  to  centnil  Asia, 
he  Cheat  Plahis  of  western  North 
.merica,  and  the  treeless  jilains 
r  pampas,  of  Argentina  are  alsi 
teppes  (Fig.  346). 

On  these  steppes  the  mellins  stiuw 
ad  the  spring  rains  cause  tbe  g 
egreen  in  Bpring  and  early  siii 
■lit  drought  then  changes  it  to 
.Dd  yellow.  There  are  no  tro 
iMptiiig  along  the  streams;  ai 
h«re  is  too  little  rnitifull  for  agi 
culture  without  irrigation. 

The   wild   aiiimab  are  main 
{nu  eaters.   Formerly  the  step  {vs 
'upported  great  herds  of  deer, 
uilelope,  and  bison  ;  but  cattle, 
ibeep,  horses,  and  cantels  havp 
now  largely  takeu  their  pla«t. 
ftt  the  Old  World  the  inhab- 
'ttDts  of  the  steppes  hare  for 
■Duy  ceuturies  led  a  pa:)toral 
>fe.BDd  have  become  nomads. 
They  wander  about,  living  in 
^tB    during    the    summer; 
>ut   in    winter    they    huilil 
iioie  permanent   homes  for 
iesake  of  protection  against      *"™'  33T--A  Z"'".  ■"■■ 
ie  weather.  ^^ 

The  kinds  of  plants  and  animah  are  not 
tie  same  in  different  sections  of  the  world. 
*btribiition  of  Thus,  the  native  animals  and 
sbutouid  plants  of  Australia  are  quite 
^^  different  from  those  of  Asia  or 

tiQerica.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
tey  do  not  naturally  spread  all  over  the 
&fth.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
1  that  the  ocean  is  in  the  way.  It  ia  a 
n-ritT   that    they    cannot    easily    cross. 


Mountains  and  deserts  are  other  barriers. 
Thus,  lands  that  are  separated  by  such  bar- 
riers  are  quite  apt  to  have  different  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants;  while  lands  that  are 
connected,  or  that  were  formerly  connected, 
have  animals  {fauna')  and  plants  (^flora~) 
more  nearly  alike.  The  map  (Fig.  S25) 
shows  the  different  zones  of  animal  life  in 
the  world.     What  ax^  their  names? 

3.    Peoples 

Man,  like  plants  and  animals,  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.     He  is  in- 
fluenced by  his  surroundings,  as  they 
are,  and   in   the  course  of   time  has 
developed  differently  in  the  various 
ands   of   the   earth.     People  hold 
different   views   about    the   origin 
of  the  human  race  and  its  divi- 
sions, but  mankind  in  general 
may  be  divided  into  the  four 
great  groups  described  below. 

All  together  there  are  over 
line  and  one  half  billion  human 
htings  upon  the  principal  dW- 
earth,  or  nearly  aions  of  man- 
twenty  times  the  •'^^ 
number      in  ^-  Khiopi«» 
the    United    States.      Of 
these,   over   one   hundred 
and  eighty-five  million 
are  negroes   (Figs.  826 
and  327),  or  Ethiopiaiu. 
This  is  often  called  the 
black  race.     There  are 
many  divisions  of   this 
*"■  group,  but  they  all  have 

a  deep  brown  or  black  skin ;  short,  black, 
woolly  hair  ;  broad,  flat  noses  j  and  promi- 
nent cheek  bones. 

The  home  of  the  Ethiopians  is  Africa,  south  of 
the  Sahara  Desert  (Fig.  326),  though  many  have 
been  carried  to  otlier  landa  as  slaves,  and  have  there 
mingled  more  or  less  with  the  otlier  races.  The 
negroes  in  Africa  are  either  savages,  or  barbarians 
of  low  tyjie ;  hut  in  other  lands  they  have  often  ad- 
vanced to  a  civilized  state. 

The  native  Australians  (Fig.  523),  the  Papuans  of 
New  Guinea,  the  Ifegritoe  of  tbe  Philippiuea,  and 


le  tribes  of  African 
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the  blacks  on  some  other  bluids  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  rewmble  the  negroes  most  closely,  though 
differiug  from  theco  in  same  iinportaat  reapects. 
They  are  Hhorter;  their  hair  is  less  woolly,  their 
nosea  straighler,  and  their  lipe  less  thick. 

A  second  great  division  of  the  human 
race  is  that  of  the  American  Indiant,  often 
S.  Anerius  called  the  red  race  (pp.  22-24). 
!»**«•  It    is    the    smallest    of     the 

four  groups,  numbering  only  about  fifteen 


Flo.  Sis.  —  A  Kotib  American  ludian,  one  al  tlie  red  race. 


million.  Theae  people,  who  in  some  re- 
spects resemble  the  Mongolians,  were  in 
possession  of  both  North  and  South 
America  when  Columbus  discovered  the 
New  World.     They  are  distinguished  by 


a    copper-colored    skilly   prominent   cheeli 

bones,  black  eyes,  and  long,  coarse,  black 

hair  (Figs.  326  and  328). 

The    third   division,   the    Mongoliiai,  or 

yellow   race,   numbers   about   sii    hundred- 

and  thirty  million.     They  are 

mainly  Asiatic  people,  though     '     °°'™'" 

some,  like   the  Finns,   Lapps,  and  Turks-.. 

have  migrated  to  Europe. 

The  Mongolians,  as  represented  by  thg=^ 
Chinese  and  Japanese  (Figs  _ 
326and830),haveayeUowislfc.    , 
or  in  some  cases  even  &  whit^^, 
skin,  prominent  cheek  bone^^ 
small    oblique    eyes,   a   smuK-J 
nose,  and  long,  coarse,  blac^b 
hair.     The  Malays  are  a  divE.  - 
sion  of  the  yellow  race.     Th_^ 
great  majority  of  Mongolia»  a 
are    civilized,   although    thei  «■ 
kind     of     civilization     diffcL-s 
from  that  of  the  white  race- 
By  far  the  largest  and  mos^ 
civilized  of  the  four  divisions 
of     mankind     is   .    _ 
the    whxte,    or 
Caueaaian,   race,   which   nun-' 
hers   about   six   hundred   aa«3     I 
ninety     million.       They     ar"* 
also  the  most  widely  scattered  ^    \ 
being    found    now    in    gre*."* 
numbers  on  all  the  continents - 
Their  original    home    is   nfw'^ 
known, 

While  they  differ  grettl^ 
from  one  another,  two  oou^^ 
branches  are  recognised  ' 
(1)  the  fair  type,  with  flori*^ 
complexion,  light  brovw-  • 
flaxen,  or  red  hair,  blue  <^-  ^ 
gray  eyes,  and  height  abov^^^ 
the  average ;  (2)  the  dar^^ 
type,    with    fair    skin,    dar — * 

brown  or  black  hair,  often  wavy  or  curl^i^' 

and  black  eyes. 

The  leaders  among  these  races  are  tti^^^ 

whites,   who,   having    learned  the  use  d^ 

ships    in    exploring    distant    lands,   hai^"^ 
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read  with  grent  rapidity.  Being  more 
vonced  thau  the  other  races,  the  white 
^^,  ^  race  has  conquered  the  weaker 

IcbUuCan-  people  ^nd  t&ken  their  lands 
luaan  from  them,  so  that  now  they 
IcniWtth  rule  almost  the  whole  world 
"^  (Fig.   326).     The   only   divi- 

>n  that  has  held  out  against  them  ia  that 
the  Mongolians,  whose  very  numbers 
Te  ia  large  measure  served  to  protect 
em. 

Every  race  has  some  form  of  religion, 
mong  ignorant  savages  it  ia  little  more 
mi  of  re-  *''*"  superstition,  Tliey  are 
;lga,ud  Surrounded  by  nature,  which 
rirdiitribo-  they  do  not  understand.  They 
seek  a  cause  and,  seeing  none, 
are  led  to  believe  ia  spirits. 
me  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  evil, 
others  good.  Believing 
that  these  spirits  have  great 
influence  over  their  lives, 
they  try  to  win  favor  with 
them  by  offering  sacrifices 
and  worshiping  them. 

Such  religioD  —  if  it  may  be 
«o  called  — takes  many  forins. 
Some  races  believe  in  witch- 
craft; and  among  them  the 
witch  doctor  is  sometimea  more 
powerful  than  the  ruler  himself. 
To  ward  off  evil  influences, 
charms  are  worn,  curious  rites 
are  observed,  and  images  or 
other  objects,  called  fitl>ht$ 
(Fig,  328),  are  worshiped  be- 
cause they  are  believed  to  posKss 
Bon>e  magic  power.  Among 
these  objects  are  included  fire, 
the  sun,  the  earthquake,  and 
many  animals.    They  have  little 

lMtf<  miiort  tf     or  no  idea  of  God. 

MaaUnd.  All    people   with    some    such 

0.  Bid.— A  negro  views  as  these  are  often  said  to 

ttih  from  Atrfea.    have    „(i    religion.      From    our 
point  of  view  they  have  no  true 

Hgkm;  but  they  have  something  related  to  it. 

Among  the  civilized  races  there  are 
mu  of  belief  in  which  the  idea  of  God 
znnoh  higher,  and  in  which  the  doc- 


trine of  future  reward  and  punishment  is 
taught.  Of  these  religions  five  call  for 
special  mention. 

Buddhitm,  followed  especially  in  eastern 
Asia  (Fig.  332),  was  established  in  India 
five  or  six  hundred  years  be-  , 
fore  the    time  of   Christ.     It 
was  the  result  of  the  work  and  teachings 


of  Buddha  (Fig.  331).  There  are  many 
differences  in  the  religious  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  who  follow  Buddha, 
and  in  cousequence  there  are  many  sects. 
Brahmanitm  is  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  belief  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  correctly  describe  the  reli- 
gions of  the  Asiatic  people  in  a  few  words ; 
but  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  idols,  is  com- 
mon among  them.  Ancestor  worahip  is  com- 
mon in  Ciiina ;  and  the  doctrine  of  catte  in 
India,  —  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  cluaK  ^W 
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Fto.  331.  — A  great  Btatoe  at  Buddha. 


tinction. 
are  a  pai-t 


Both  of   these   doctrines,  which 
of  their  religion,  are  opposed  to 


progress,  as  you  will  learn  later  (pp.  355 
and  363). 

The  Jewiih  religion,  still    followed  bj 
large  numbers  of  people,  upholds  the  wor- 
ship of  one  righteous  God  as  4.  ThcjewM 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament ;   nUgfrn 
but  they  reject  the  New  Testament. 

The  prophet  Mohammed  lived  about  fli 
centuries  after  Christ,  and  the  Koran  con- 
tains his  teachings.  Mohani-  6.  Mohuam- 
medans  deny  that  Christ  was  daaiam 
divine.  This  religion  baa  spread  by  the 
sword  with  wonderful  rapidity,  especiallj 
among  ihe  half -civilized  people  of  Asia  sod 
Africa  (Fig.  332).  Many  of  its  followera 
became  fanatics  who,  believing  that  tlief 
thus  obtained  future  happinesa,  willinglj 
died  if  they  could  die  killing  a  Christian. 

The  Christian  religion,  the  common  belief 
in  America  and  most  of  Europe,  has  spread 
far  and  wide,  until  it  now  e.  CiiiirtiuitT> 
numbers  nearly  four  hundred  «"*iUT«i« 
and  eighty  million  followers.  Its  suceesu, 
however,  must  not  be  measured  by  number* 
alone ;  for  nearly  all  of  the  most  civilized 


no.  3Si.  —  Map  of  raliglon*  of  Uie  wotld. 
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Qations  of  the  world  are  Christian  nations 
(Fig.  332).     It  is  no  accident  that  this  is 
K>,    for   Christianity  has  been  one  of  the 
shief  factors  in  making  civilization  possible. 
Religious  belief  has  had  much  to  do  with 
inventions  and    the    growth   of  industry. 
The  Chinese,  for  example,  have  long  opposed 
aew  inventions  because  their  ancestor  wor- 
ship led  them  to  have  too  much  reverence 
for  past  customs.     Partly  for  such  reasons, 
our  study  of  geography  is  chiefly  concerned 
^th  Christian  countries ;  for  there  it  is  that 
we  find  the  most  varied  and  extensive  uses 
of  the  earth  in  the  service  of  man. 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  of  plant  and  animal 
BiYiew  ^^^®  ^^  *^®  frigid  zone?    2.   In  the 

Onestionfl  rainy  portion    of  the  torrid  zone? 

^^  3.  In  the  savannas?  4.   In  the  desert 

portions  of  the  torrid  zone?    5.  In  the  well-watered 


portions  of  the  temperate  zones  ?  6.  In  the  arid  lands 
of  the  temperate  zones  ?  7.  What  about  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  and  plants?  8.  Tell  what  you  can 
about  the  Ethiopians;  their  characteristics  and 
distribution.  9.  Do  the  same  for  the  American 
Indians.  10.  Mongolians.  11.  Caucasians.  12.  To 
what  extent  are  the  Caucasians  leaders  among  these 
races?  Give  reasons.  13.  Name  the  principal  forms 
of  religion.  14.  Give  some  facts  about  religious  super- 
stition. 15.  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism.  16.  Jew- 
isli  religion.  17.  Mohammedanism.  18.  Christianity. 
1.  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 
2.  Notice  how  some  of  them  are  polished  for  use  as 

furniture.    3.  Visit  a  museum    to   «         -xi 

...    I       .      .      Suggestions 
see  specimens  of  tropical  animals.        ***• 

4.  Examine  a  cactus  closely.  5.  Examine  and  com- 
pare the  foliage  of  some  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees.  6.  Collect  pictures  of  animals  belonging  to 
different  parts  of  the  world.  7.  How  many  of  the 
four  divisions  of  mankind  are  represented  in  your 
own  neighborhood?  8.  Collect  pictures  for  the 
school,  showing  the  kinds  of  dress  worn  by  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind. 


PART  III.    SOUTH  AMERICA 


Id  what  zones  does  South  America  lie  ?    2.   What 
climate  would  you  expect  in  the  northern  part?    In 

the  central  part?  In  the  southern 
map  Stuay  part?  3.  During  what  mouths  does 
winter  come  in  the  extreme  south  ?  4.  What  large 
rivers  drain  the  continent?  5.  Do  you  find  many 
lakes  ?  Suggest  a  reason.  0.  To  what  extent  is  the 
coast  line  irregular?  7.  Draw  an  outline  map  and 
locate  upon  it  the  mountains  and  rivers.  Add  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  principal  countries.  8.  Where 
are  most  of  the  islands?  9.  Find  Cape  Horn.  It 
is  south  of  what  island  ?  What  strait  separates  this 
island  from  the  mainland  ?  10.  Whicli  country  has 
most  railways  ?  What  does  this  indicate  about  the 
people  there?  11.  In  what  zone  is  that  country? 
How  may.  the  climate  there  have  influenced  the 
building  of  railways  ? 

I.   General  Facts 

Recall  the  shape  of  North  America.     Lo- 
cate   its    two    main    highland 
rj[|?~*  masses.  What     are     their 

1  R  bian  '^^"^^**  ^^  Which  is  the  higher 
between  North  and  more  extensive?  What 
and  Sooth  about   its  volcanoes?     Where 

America  ,,■,-»,      n 

are  its  principal  plains  r 
As  you  can  see  from  the  map,  South 
America  is  quite  like  North  America  in  its 
surface  features.  South  America,  like 
North  America,  is  triangular  in  shape, 
being  broad  at  the  north  and  tapering 
toward  the  south.  Its  princii)al  highlands 
are  on  the  two  sides,  as  in  North  America 
(Fig.  10).  The  western  highlands,  called 
the  Andes  (Fig.  334),  form  one  of  the  loft- 
iest mountain  systems  in  the  world;  and 
between  the  ranges  are  many  deep  valleys 
and  some  lofty  plateaus,  as  in  our  western 
Cordillera.  From  the  northern  to  the 
southern  end  of  South  America,  those  moun- 
tains rise  from  the  very  seacoast,  and  ex- 
tend far  inland. 


Many  of  the  highest  peaks  are  volcanic  coDes,  one 
of  them,  Aconcagua,  in  Argentina,  reaching  an  e1evft> 
tion  of  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  feet.  This  i&ou 
of  the  loftiest  i^eaks  in  the  world.  Several  of  the 
volcanoes  are  still  active,  and  some  of  the  eruptioni 
have  heen  terribly  violent.  Earthquakes,  too,  are 
frequently  felt  in  this  region. 

The  most  extensive   highlands    on   the 
eastern  side  of  South  America  are  in  east- 
ern Brazil  (Fig.  334).     Like  New  England, 
this  is  a  region  of  high  hills  and  low  moun- 
tiiins.     The  highest  point  is  a   little  over 
ten   thousand   feet   above   sea   level.    Tb& 
Guiana  highland  (Fig.  834),  between  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers,  resembles  the 
upland  of  Brazil,  but  is  separated  from  iti 
by  the  Amazon  Valley.     The  remainder  of 
the   continent  is  lowland  (Fig.  835),  and 
mainly  a  vast  plain,  extending  from  south- 
ern Argentina  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Although  the  surface  features  of  the  twci 
continents  are  so  much  alike,  there  are  tw 
important  differences.     In  the  j   Diffemcct 
first   place,  their   large  rivers  between  Hcrth 
flow    in     different    directions 
from  those  of   our   continent. 
Describe    the    three    princiiml    river  syi 
tems  of  North  America  (Fig.  9).     Make 
sket<5h  of  the  three  largest  rivers  of  SoutI 
America.     One  of   these  is  the   largest  ii 
the  world.     Which  is  it  ?     Which  one  inos 
nearly   corresponds   to    the   Mississippi 
position  and  direction  of  flow? 

A  second  important  difference  betwee 
the  two  continents  is  found  in  the  coa^^^ 
lines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  muc** 
of  the  North  American  coast  has  been  ma*-^ 
irregular  by  the  sinking  of  the  land.  Tb^^^ 
many  good  harbors  have  been  form®*** 
Much  of  the  South  American  coast,  on  ^^ 
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other  hand,  has  been  rising.  This  has 
made  tlie  coast  line  stmiglit,  because  the 
raised  sea  bottom  is  so  level.  T]ie  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America  is  the  most  reg- 
ular coast,  of  long  extent,  in  the  world. 
For  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  there 
are  very  few  good  natural  harbors.      Wliat 


Fia.  330.  —  A  viuw  In  the  lofty  siio«H:overed  Andes. 


efifect  must  this  have  upon  the  development 
of  the  continent  ? 

What  portion  of  South  America  has  a 
tropical  climate  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 
CUnuto  Where    does    the    Tropic    of 

I.  TsmpfltatniB  Capricorn  cross  the  continent? 
What  countries  of  South  America  are  partly 
or  wholly  in  tlie  tempoi-ato  zone?  During 
what  months  do  they  have  summer  ?  What 
effect  on  teinperiilure  are  their  north  winds 
likely  to  have?  Wliat  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica has  a  climate  much  like  that  of  tlie 
United  Status? 

Tlie  winds,  together  with  the  highlands, 
are  the  key  to  tlie  rainfall.  On  the  niiip 
S.  RainfiU  (Fig.  2114)  it  is  seen  that  the 
(1)  Themindt  belt  of  calms  extends  across 
the  continent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
eguator.     North  of  this  belt  the  northeast 


trade  winds  blow  (Fig.  294),  while  south 
of  it  is  the  zone  of  southeast  trade  winds. 
Still  farther  south  are  the  horse  latitudes, 
and  then  eome  the  prevailing  westerlies  -j 
(Fig.  293),  which  blow  across  the  southern 
end  of  the  continent. 

As  one  would  expect,  there  is  heavy  rwn-   — 
fall  (Fig.  296)  in  the  belt  of  "3 
calms.        The   (j,  ^„i„/^,^^, 
northern      coast  fn  oe  irupicai 
must    also   re-  «•« e-"' <>/ (A* 

,         ,  mounlaiiu 

ceive     abundant 

rains,  because  the  trade  winil^^^ 
blow  from  the  ocean  and  h  r—  '' 
forced  to  rise  in  passing  over— i^r 
the  slopes.  The  highlands  o^^B 
eastern   Brazil    must   likewisa^^ 

be  well  watered  by  the  vajjor 

laden  southeast  trades  (Fig—— 
296).     The  trade  winds   loae=» 

much    of    their    moisture    in 

traveling  across  the  continent^ 
hut  on  approaching  the  Ande^- 
they  are  forced  to  a  still 
greater  height.  Accordingly, 
the  eastern  side  of  this  range 
is  wet  by  frequent  rains. 

You  have  learned  (p.  21i)  Hut 
the  belts  of  rainfall  shift  nortfawifd 
and  southward,  each  year,  as  the  season  filiiiigis 
(Figs.  2!)4  and  2U5).  Tlierefore,  there  is  m,  hM,  on 
earh  side  of  the  equator,  where  the  laod  is  ijj  at 
cue  lime  of  year  and  well  watered  ia  tha  oppolUa 
n-aAon.  The^e  belts  of  grass  lands,  or  utmibu 
([>.  22S),  lie  on  lioth  sides  of  the  equatorial  fonri. 
They  arc  cal1<-d  llanos  in  the  Orinoco  Talh^,  and 
eampm  in  Br>tzil. 

South  of  the  l>elt  of  calms,  in  Peru  uid 
northern  Chile  (Fig.  296),  the  weBtem  sltqwi 
and  valleys  of  the  Andes  are  (^  /nn,,— (. 
far  too  arid  for  agriculture  ealtmuiatM^ 
without  irrigation,  and  some  '**■»•*"'*• 
portions  are  true  deserts  (Fig.  837).  This 
region  is  arid  because  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains prevent  the  trade  winds  from  reach- 
ing it.  Here  the  prevailing  winds  blow 
from  the  south  ;  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
coast.  For  this  reason  they  have  little 
vapor ;    and  since   they    are    blowing   to- 
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he  equator,  and  therefore  becoming 

r,  they  do  not  give  up  their  mois- 

Thus  there  are  deserta  even  on  the 

wst. 

her  south,  in  Chile,  the  influence  of 

'evailing   westerlies   is 

>»out\    felt.      In     this 

Item  part  of  the  con- 
therefore,   it    is    the 

.  side  that  receives  the 

'hile  tliQ  eastern  part 
(p.  212).     In   rising 

-he    land    these    west 

from  the  ocean,  cause 

tnt  rainfall  in  central 

oatbern     Chile ;    but, 

robbed  of  their  vapor 

'  cross  the  mountains, 

escend   as   dry  winds  _ 

Ae   plains   of   Argen- 

With  what  portion  of 

nited    States    may    tlie    climate    of 

1  Argentina  be  compared  ? 

1  the  above  we  see  that,  while  moHt 

.th   America   is  well   supplied   wilh 


humidity    and    high    temperature    favor 
luxuriant     plant     life     (Fig.  puntuid 
338).     So  dense  are  the  vast  animal  lUo 
jungles  of  the  Amazon  that  1.  PUntiife 
travel   through  them  is  almost  i 


ro  extensive  areas, 

1   Andes,   are    arid, 

»9). 

the    warm,    rainy    belt    the    great 


the  Aodes.    The  aolinals 


(p.  243),  and  immense  areas  have  never 
been  explored.  In  the  desert  of  the  west 
coast,  on  the  other  hand,  plant  life  is  very 
scanty  (Fig.  337).  There  are  some  parts — 
for  instance,  the  Desert  of 
Atacama  in  northern  Chile 
—  where  there  is  almost  no 
life  of  any  kind. 

In  the  south  temperate 
zone,  and  on  many  of  the 
mountain  slopes  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  where  the  climate 
is  cool,  and  the  rainfall 
moderate,  Ihe  land  is  forest- 
covered  ;  but  these  forests 
iire  much  more  oyien  than 
the  tropical  jungle.  The 
extreme  southern  part  of 
the  continent  hnu  a  climate 
BO  cold  that  the  plants  be- 
come dwarfed,  as  in  north- 
ern Canada. 

In  the  tropical  forest  ara  many  insects  and  beau- 
tiful birds.    Among  the  larger  ani-  «    ,  ,     ,  .u^ 
nials  may  be  mentioned  the  fruit- 
eating    monkey,    the    fierce    jaguar    *^'  ^""" 
(Fig.  339),  which  preys  upsn  other  ■''"'''■ 
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duinml^  Uid  the  aloth  (Fig.  380),  a  creature  which 
iMpa  siupended,  back  donnward,  from  the  branches 
if  ti>B  trees.  There  are  also  many  reptiles,  including 
•rpents  and  the  iguaua,  a  tree  lizard  which  grows 
O  a  length  of  severat  feet.  Some  of  the  aerpeiita 
iTB  small  and  poisoDOos;  others,  like  the  boa  coii- 
triotOT  (Fig.  339),  are  laige,  and  powerful  enough 

0  enuh  a  deer  in  their  coils. 

The  many  beautiful  butterflies  and  the  ants  are 
«pecially  interest ing.  The  termites,  commonly 
tailed  white  ants,  live  in  colonies,  and  build  houses 
>f  earth.  With  bo  many  insects  there  are,  naturally, 
inmerooB  kinds  of  insect  eaters.  Oiie  of  the  most 
leculiar  of  these  is  the  ant-eater  (Fig.  339).  With 
ta  long  claws  it  digs  the  ants  from  their  earthy  or 
foody  dwelling  places,  while  its  sharp-pointed  snout 
tod  long  tongue  aid  in  flndii^  and  devouring  its 
ood. 

The  tapir  (Fig.  339),  «  large  aniraal  five  or  six 
'eet  in  length,  wanders  about  at  night,  feeding  along 
he  water  courses.  The  sTmadillo  (Fig.  339),  a  bur- 
owing  animal  covered  with  an  armor,  rolls  itself 
nto  a  ball  when  attacked  by  an  enemy,  thus  pro- 
ecting  its  soft  under  parts.  In  the  river  waters 
Ad  swamps  are  fishes,  turtles,  and  alligators  (Fig. 
39).  The  fish  and  the  turtle  eggs  are  among  the 
hief  foods  of  the  forest  Indians.  The  manatee 
Fig.  339),  or  sea  cow,  lives  in  both  fresh  and  salt 
rater,  and   ascends    the  Amazon  even  as  far  as 

On  the  grassy  plains  herds  of  deer  roam  al>out, 
and  also  the  rhea{Fig.  339),  —  often 
^Ontfw  called   the  American  ostrich,  —  one 

wnur'uf  "*  '■''*  ^^^  '^""^  running  birds.     It 

toitntaiat  ''*■«•  ""  ^^  "P*"  plains,  as  in  Pata- 

gonia,  where  herds  of  guanaco,  a 
ind  of  wild  llama,  are  also  found. 

Among  the  crags  and  peaks  of  the  Andes,  dwells 
iie  condor  (Fig.  339),  the  largest  of  flying  birds,  — 

1  large  that  it  kills  and  carries  off  small  deer.  In 
lie  mountain  valleys  live  the  llama  (Fig.  'SiS)  and 
«ro  related  species,  the  vicuna  and  alpaca,  both 
did  and  domesticated  (Figs.  337  and  35;t).  Like 
tber  mountain  dwellers,  the  llama  is  so  sure-footed 
a  the  rocks  that  it  is  of  great  use  as  a  bea'^t  of 
urden ;  and  the  cold  climate  causes  it  to  have  a 
hick  coat  of  wool  which  is  of  value  to  man.  Be- 
Mise  of  its  nsefulnasa  the  llama  is  sometimes  called 
he  American  camel. 

When  South  America  was  discovered  by 

minhab-  Columbus,    it    was    inliabited 

mnta  only   by  red  men.     Many   of 

1.  rfcsaattvsa  these  were  savages;  and  even 

0)  Savagtt  to-day  some  of  the  forest  In- 

m  barbarian*  jj^Qg  ^^^  savages  living  almost 

■olely  upon  fish,  game,  and  the  abundant 


fruits.  It  ia  unsafe  for  white  men  to  go 
among  some  of  them,  and  indeed  there  are 
forest  tribes  which  are  still  cannibals. 

The  red  men  whom  the  early  explorers 
fpund  along  the  eastern  coast  and  some  of 
the  lai^er  rivers,  were  in  the  lower  stages 
of  barbarism  like  most  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians.  They 
cultivated  the  soil  in  ii 
crude  way,  and  manu- 
factured a  few  simple 
implements.  Many 
Indians,  in  the  more 
remote  di.stricls,  still 
live  in  this 
primitive  fash- 
ion, tllOllJIfi 
large 
Humbert 
h 
mixed 


tropical  forest 


with  the  white  settlers  and  adopted  their 
customs. 

Among  the   Andes,  especially  in    Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  the  Spanish  explorers 
found  tribes  of  Indians,  called 
Incat,  who  had  developed  far  *  "*" 

beyond  their  neighbors.  Indeed,  like  the 
Pueblo  and  Aztec  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica (p.  23),  they  had  reached  the  early 
stages  of  civilization.  Such  advance  waa 
favored  by  the  temperate  climate  of  their 
mountain  valley  homes,  and  by  the  arid 
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country  and  the  mountiiin  barriers,  which 
served  to  protect  them  from  the  inroads  of 
their  more  savage  neighbora 

By  the  aid  of  rr  gat  on  the  Incaa  tilled  tl  e  so  1 
eult  vat  Dg  the  potato  corn  and  Peruv  an  cotton 
all  of  wh  ch  tl  ey  hud  i  nproved  from  w  Id  p  a  ts 
They  do  neat  cated  the  llama  and  al^  aca  for  tl  r 
wool  and  for  use  as  work  amn  alB  Ihey  o  gtu 
tzed  armiea,  built  toada  (F  g  341)  a  d  had  a  rude 
poetol  and  express  system  by  sw  tt  runners  Al 
though  they  had  not  invented  wr  t  g  they  kept 
lecords  by  means  of  knotted  st  ngs  Tl  e  r  e 
plre  which  extended  for  n  ore  than  tno  I  unsa  d 
miles  along  the  Andes,  and  fron  tie  Pacili  coast 
to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  Aroazoi  was  go 
erned  by  a  powerful  ch  e£  whose  capital  was  C  /to 
in  Pern  The  stage  of  advancement  reached  by 
these  red  men  was  wonderful 

The  Spaniarls  attractedby  the  disco\erv 
of  rich  deposits  of  gol  1  aid  siher  stized 
S  TbeSun  al'""'<t  »11  of  South  \ncin,d 
ludi  and  tbeii  except  Brazil,  which  was  set- 
•■^"^  tied  by  the  Portuguese.     They 

treated  the  natives  with  great  cruelty,  espe- 
cially the  Incas,  whom  they  robbed  of  their 
treasures  and  reduced  to  slavery. 

As  in  North  America,  the  Spaniards  in- 
termarried freely  with  the  Indians,  so  that 
the  present  inhabitants  of  South  America 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  of  mixed  blood.  The 
introduction  of  negro  slaves  has  led  to  a 


still  greater  mixture  o^^ 
peoples.  Therefore,  whilf=— - 
there  Are  still  pure-bloode<S_ 
Indians  and  negroes,  aiu^L. 
hIso  pure-blooded  white  ihbi    ,__ 

especially  Spanish  and  Portu 

f^iiese,  the  greater  number  o^^f 
the  South  Americans  are  t=^ 
mixture  of  two  or  more  o  i^ 
these  very  different  races. 

Of   late  there  have   been   nian.'v 
i  mi  nigral  its  from  European  couiik.- 
trieg,  especiailv 
from  Germany  and  f„„,™°L 
southern      turope. 
They  have  gone  mainly  to  soulhera 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  aiid 
have  helped  greatly  in  the  develop- 
ineut  of  these  countriea.  | 

Spain   maintained  lier  control  in  South 
America  for  fully  three  hun-  -^  . 

dred  ye  un      In  tlie  early  part 
of    the    nmeteei  th   century     however    th© 


joune  so  diasatisfied  with  Spftnish 
they  fought  for  independence. 
3  Buccesaful  and  formed  indepen- 
blics,  modeled  after  the  United 
trazil  also  became  independent  of 
and,  after  being  for  a  long  time 
an  emperor,  established  a  I'epnh- 
i  of  government  in  1880.  Every 
1  South  America  is  now  an  inde- 
epuhlic  except  Guiana,  which  is 
Dong  tliree  European  nations,  aa 
the  map. 

II.    Brazil 
the   largest    country   in    South 
It  is  even  larger  than  the  United 
States    without    Alaska,    and 
nearly  aa  large  aa   the   whole 
.     While  extending  north  of  the 
■n  one  side,  it  reaches  into  the 
.perate  zone  on  the  other.     How 
rees  of  latitude  does  it  include  ? 
I  large  a  part  of  Brazil  is  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  continent, . 
in  the  torrid  zone,  its  climate 
,ly  \Tarm,  but  moist.     Why   the 
J.  296)? 

Brazil    is  a    highland    region. 

.   streams   dmin   this    upland    in 

various  directions.     Point  out 

some    of    them    (Fig.    334). 

he  name  of  the  largest  river  not 

to  the  Amazon  ? 

rthem  third  of  Brazil  is  mainly 
el  plain,  drained  by  the  Amazon 
'he  rainfall  in  the  Amazon  Valley 
ry,  and  the  slope  of  the  land  so 
at  the  river  and  its  larger  tribu- 
I  swollen  to  great  breadth.  At 
lood  these  rivers  overflow  the  sur- 
oountry  and  change  it  to  an  im- 
amp  crossed  by  many  channels, 
ilaces  the  Amazon  la  weveral  miles 
I  resembles  a  lake  rather  than  a 

oazon  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
the  base  of  the  Andes,  a  distance 


za  Stt 

of  twenty-two  hnndred  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast.  Some  of  the  tributaries  also  are 
navigable.  Along  this  water  iTavlgatioB  on 
way  there  are  a  few  small  *•»  ri™" 
settlements,  such  aa  MaSaos,  which  are 
reached  by  ocean  steamers ;  but  away  from 
the  river  there  is  nothing  but  an  almost 
unknown  wilderness. 

The  Ama^pn  forest  is  a  good  type  of  the 
tropical  forest,  where  plants,  encour^^d  by 
the  heat  and  dampness,  grow  ftm  tnipiul 
luxuriantly  in  the  rich  soil,  fneat 
Not  only  is  the  rainfall  heavy,  1.  iti  appen- 
but  evaporation  is  checked  by  "*• 
the  dense  vegetation,  so  that  the  forest  reeks 


Flu.  S^\.  —  CuttlDf!  a,  road  Id  the  dsDie  tropical  lorelt  of 
the  AmaEon  Valley.  NotiM  the  wvrj  vines  liangint 
from  the  treea. 

with  moisture.  Therefore,  at  night,  when 
the  temperature  falls,  such  heavy  dews  col- 
lect that  the  plants  are  wet,  as  by  a  rain. 

In  tbeie  woods  there  is  an  occasional  giant  tree 
reaching  to  a  height  of  from  one  hundred  and 
e^bty  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  with  a  ciroam* 
feienoe  of  from  twentj  to  forty  feet.  The  lower 
limba  m^  be  u  sxu^  aa  ».  \iaiu&mA.  ^mh  \xMia.  "ftsK 
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ground.  Betveeu  tbeae  giant  trees  are  imaller  ones 
straggling  to  rise  out  of  the  somber  shade  into  the 
sunlight.  There  are  al«o  many  shrubs,  bushes, 
ferns,  and  vines,  the  latter  twining  about  the  tree 
trunks  or  hanging  from  the  lower  limbs  (Fig.  343). 
The  woods  preseut  much  the  same  appearance 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  time  when  all  the 
trees  send  forth  their  leaves  and  blossoms ;  nor  is 
there  a  time  when  all  the  leaves  change  color  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  trees  blossom 
throughout  the  year;  others  have  their  blossoms  at 
regular  seasons ;  thus  flowers  and  fruits  may  be  seen 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Iq  such  a  forest  there  is  dense  gloom  and 
sUence,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  crash 


KaUiTt  HilUry  qfJfttaH 
FlO.  344.  —  Rnvnee  Indians  who  live  In  the  inlerior 
Brazil,  laiaway  Irom  the  region  whore  wbite  n 


of  a  falling  tree,  or  the  sorrowful  notes  of 
birds,  or  the  howling  of  monkeys,  or  per- 
chance the  shrill  scream  of  an  animal  which 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  boa. 

Some  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  produce 
fruits  and  nuts,  others  valuable  timber  or 
dyewoods.  In  fact,  the  word 
Brazil  comes  from  the  name  of 
a  dyewood  found  in  the  Ama- 
•«>»*. '"«'  zon  forests.  Another  valu- 
able plant  13  the  vanilla,  whose 
beans  are  of  value  in  making  perfumes  and 
flavoring  extracts.     Many  of  the  Indians 


9.  Its  prodneti 
(1)  FruiU, 


near  the  rivers  make  long  journeys  into  th^ 
forest  to  collect  the  products,  both  for  thei^ 
own  use  and  for  shipment  down  the  Amazon — 

The  Indians  still  cultivate  the  mandioea — 
which  was  one  of  their  principal  foods  whei^ 
white  men  appeared.  The  root  (S)  Kandtota 
of  this  plant  ia  somewhat  like  and  irerta-nwi^ 
a  long  sweet  potato,  and  a  dish  of  dry  meaL 
or  farina,  made  from  it  is  commonly  seen  o^ 
Brazilian  tables.  To  these  people  mandioea 
is,  in  a  measure,  what  wheat  is  to  those  wh^ 
live  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  from  thi-v 
plant  that  tapioca  is  made.  The  leaves  of  s 
tropical  plant  called  t/erba-mate,  or  Paraguay 
tea,  arc  also  obtained  in  the  Brazilian  for-- 
est.  Brazil  produces  far  more  of  this  tha.K3 
Paraguay. 

The  natives  are  also  engaged  in  obtaining 
rubber,  a  product  of  great  importance  bo- 
cause  of  its  many  uses.     When   f«  D^^ftiu, 
gathering  rubber,  the  natives 
encamp  in  the  forest  in  lightly  built  huts 
from  which  paths  lead  through   the  dense 
undergrowth   to   the   rubber  trees.     Holes 
are  made  in  the  trees,  so  that  the  sap  ootes 
forth,  when  it  is  collected  in  bamboo  dishes- 
It  is  then  smoked  and  dried  before  being 
shipped   down   the  river   to   Para.     Find 
this  city  on  the  map  (Fig.  333), 

Besides  the  trees  in  the  forest,  there  an     j 
many  rubber  plantations  in  which  the  rubber     i 
tree   is   carefully   planted   and   cultivated.     I 
Rubber  ranks  second  among   the   exports 
from  Brazil,  and  one  of  the  principal  market! 
for  it  is  the  United  States.     What  are  soidb 
of  its  important  uses? 

The  coffee  tree  is  a  native  of  Abysuoii 
,in  Africa.  It  was  introduced  into  Braiil 
long  ago,  and  has  proved  so  Agiiciiltan 
valuable  tliat  Brazil  now  pro-  1.  Cdw 
duces  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  coffee 
used  in  the  world.  It  is  cultivated  all  tb^ 
way  from  southern  Brazil  to  the  Amazon, 
and  there  are  fully  five  hundred  millioD 
coffee  trees  in  that  country.  They  gro» 
best  at  altitudes  of  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  forty-five  hundred  feet,  and  are  there- 
fore  very  common  on  the   highlandB  rf 
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fruit,  and  c 

>■    Otbnagti- 
^tmsl  pnd- 

•Gte 


eagtem  Brazil.  Each  tree  produces  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  coffee  a  year. 
Between  April  and  September  the  berries 
t,n  picked,  dried  in  the  sun,  aud  hulled 
by  machinery. 

After  being  sorted  in  the  cities,  the  coffee 
ii  shipped  in  bags.  Formeriy  most  of  the 
Brazilian  coffee  left  the  port  of  Rio  DE 
/anbibo  ;  but  now  more  than  half  of  it  is 
sent  from  Santos.  Coffee  is  the  prin- 
oipal  export  of  Brazil,  and 
Dduch  of  it  comes  to  the 
Uxiited  States. 

CottoD,  sugar,  tobacco, 
rn  are  also  raised 
extensively  on 
the  highlands  of 
Brazil.  Much 
cocoa  is  cultivated  in  the 
tropical  section,  and  in  the 
Extreme  south  many  cattle 
we  raised. 

The  rocks  of  the  highlands 
produce  some  valuable  min- 
WniBg  utd        erals,    especially 
nannfactniiiiK   gold     and     dia- 
monds.    Indeed,  before  dia- 
monds   were    discovered     in 
South  Africa,  Brazil  was  the 
principal    diamond-producing    country    in 
the  world.     Both  coal  and  iron  are  also 
found,  though  they  are  not  yet  extensively 
mined. 

Manufacturing  has  begun  to  be  impor- 
tant in  Brazil,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
prc^ressire  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. Cotton  manufacturing  Is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  there  are  also  woolen  mills, 
flour  mills,  and  other  manufacturing  plants, 
chiefly  in  southern  Brazil.  Wliy  should 
this  be  the  most  progressive  part  of  the 
country? 

The  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  Re- 
public is  Rio  db  Jakbibo  (Fig.  345), 


excellent    farming    country    dotted    with 
coffee  plantations. 

Several  other  Brazilian  cities  are  seaports, 
connected  with  the  interior  by  short  rail- 
way lines  which  bring  the  cofFee  and  other 
products  for  shipment.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  S5o  Paulo,  BAHiA.and  Pebnam- 
Buco,  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  sugar 
and  cotton,  aud  Santos,  the  seaport  of 
SSo  Paulo. 


Fio.  aifi.  — A  view  of  part  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
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Filadpcl  dtiM 


city  with  a  population  of  a 
million  people,  and  the  second 
m  size  iu  South  America.  It  is  situated 
QpoD  a  fine  harbor  and  is  surrounded  by  an 


This  is  the  most  advanced  of  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  Argentina  extends  from  why  the  mort 
just  within  the  torrid  zone  to  prognaslTe 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  country  in 
South  America.  Thus  the  South  Ameriw 
country  is,  for  tlie  most  part,  witliin  the 
temperate  zone,  which  lias  the  climate  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  energetic 
people. 

Besides  this,  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  climate,  arid  iu  one  part,  rainy  in 
another ;  tropical  here,  warm  temperate 
there,  and  cool  temperate  elsewhere.  Such 
a  variety  of  climate  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  a  great  variety  of  products. 

A  third  reason  for  rapid  progress  ia  thft 
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fact  that  much  of  the  country  consUte  of 
pampat  (Fig.  346).  Theae  open,  treeleas 
plains  have  made  it  easy  for  settlers  to 
move  about  and  to  carry  on  the  indus- 


tries of  farming  and  ranching.  The  ease 
of  settlement  on  these  open  plains  con- 
trasta  strikingly  with  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions in  the  dense  tropical  forest  of  tlie 
Amazon  Valley,  but  may  be  compared  with 
the  conditions  on  the  plains  and 
prairies  of  the  United  States, 

There  are,  however,  extensive 
forests  in  the  north,  and  lofty 
mountains  in  the  west,  and 
because  of  these  the  industriei^ 
of  the  country  are  even  more 
varied. 

Such  favorable  conditions 
have  served  to  attract  many 
immigrants  from  Europe,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  pure-blooded  whites 
here  than  in  other  countries  of 
South  America.  Laigely  for 
this  reason  the  government  of 
Argentina  is  better  than  that  in  most  South 
American  countries.  That,  alone,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  Argentina. 

In  many  parts  of  Argentina  the  climate 
Agrlcultnra  and  soil  are  favorable  to  ^ri- 
1.  FuminK  culture.  In  the  warm  north- 
em  ^rtioD  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco 


are  produced ;  in  the  more  temperate  part, 
wherever  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  grains 
and  alfalfa  are  raised.  There  is  also  mucbk. 
fruit  raising,  especially  grapes,  from  whiclx 
wine  and  raisins  ar^ 
made. 

Wheat  18  the  mos'tt 
important  agncultura—  3 
product,  for  the  humic3 
part  of  the  Argentin-^^ 
plains  is  one  of  tb  -^ 
greatest  wh  eat -prod  i^b.- 
cing  sections  of  tli  e 
world.  The  climate  i~-  s 
favorable,  the  soil  fpr-  ~- 
tile,  and  the  laud  1pvi=^1 
or  gently  rolling,  as  L  ^3i 
our  Red  River  Valley. 

The  extreme  south  m — 8 
too    cold    for    farmin^^< 
but   sheep   raising    is    carried  „ 
on  even  in  ratjigonia  and  on  ' 

the  stormy  islands  beyond  the  Straits  i>-  ^ 
Magellan,  The  arid,  open  plains  are  b^^* 
well   adapted   to   ranching,  that  there  ar^^ 


\ 


pampas  of  Argeui 


Fio.  'M7.~  Intlians  liviug 


Magellan. 


many  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  thia 
country. 

There  is  some  lumbering  and  mining  i: 
the  mountainous  portion.  From  the  won5 
Argentina  and  Plata,  both  of  LnmbMinf 
which  mean  silver,  ono  might  *>»"1  mlainj 
conclude  that  this  is  a  great  ulver-proda- — '■* 


URUOUAT  ASD  PARAQUAT 


^on.  This  is  not  so,  Iiowever,  for 
names  are  due  merely  to  the  fact 
he  natives  wore  silver  ornaments, 
tina  is  not  important  as  a  mineral- 
ing  region,  though  some  gold,  silver, 
,  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  found, 
he  large  cities  there  are  many  in- 
«,  largely  connected  with  tlie  raw 
taring  products  of  the  country.  The 
tomtta  leading  kinds  are  dairying  and 
nufaoture  of  tvool,  flour,  sugar,  wine, 
■,  and  cotton.  A  large  portion  of 
gr  products,  liowever,  is  sent  abroad, 
Jarly  wool,  hides, 

com,  and  meat. 
16 ry  and  many 
manufactured 
I  must  still  be 
ed. 

.  country  so  pro* 
a  as  this,  it  is 
Ithat there  should 
ns  of  ready  trans- 
on.  The  broad 
k  Kiver,  which 
s  into  the  Plata 
y,  forms   an   im- 

t  vater  way  to  the  interior  ;  and 
fh  cross  the  well-settled  portions  of 
ontry,  connecting  all  the  important 

In  fact,  there  are  more  railways 
ban  in  any  other  South  American. 
jr.  In  resources,  industries,  govem- 
and  education,  Argentina,  of  all  the 

American  countries,  most  closely 
>!es  the  United  States, 
ar  the  most  important  city  is  Buenos 
.  With  over  a  million  inhabitants, 
leiHM  '*  ^  *'^®  largest  city  in  South 
America,  and  one  of  the  great 
H  the  world.  It  is  growing  rapidly 
8  mnch  manufacturing  and  commerce. 

below  Bnenos  Aires,  on  the  Plata  Eatuny,  is 
port  of  La  Plata;  and  upstream,  on  the 
^ver,  ia  tlie  rapidly  growing  city  of  Robakio, 
■  an  important  railway  center  as  well  as  a 
ti>  In^interiorareanumberof townaand 
mong  irtiiob  Cobdoba  is  one  of  the  largest 


IV.   Uruguay  and  Paraguay 

Like  80  much  of  Argentina,  this  is  a  re- 
gion of  plains,  and  since  a  large  part  of  the 
country  is  well  watered,  it  is  11™™** 
suited  to  the  production  of  the 
same  crops  as  northern  Argentina.  But 
there  has  been  much  less  development  in 
Uruguay  than  in  Argentina.  One  reason 
is  that  it  has  been  very  badly  governed, 
for  a  few  men  have  often  controlled  the 
army  and  made  and  unmade  presidents 
almost  at  will. 


A  ranch  house  oD  a  cattle  ranch  In  Uruguay. 

In  late  years  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement, and  agriculture  is  being  ex- 
tended,—  such  crops  as  wheat  and  other 
grains,  tobacco,  and  fruits  being  important 
products.  Cattle  and  sheep,  are,  however, 
of  even  greater  importance. 

The  principal  manufactured  products 
and  exports  are  those  connected  with  cat^ 
tie  and  sheep;  namely,  dried  beef,  corned 
beef,  ox  tongues,  hides,  tallow,  horns,  and 
wool.  Tlie  capital  and  largest  city  is  the  sea- 
port, Montevideo,  on  the  Plata  Estuary, 

This  little  country,  like  Bolivia,  is  with- 
out a  seacoast,  though  it  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  the  Parana  River,  p-,,--.- 
It  is  a  region  of  hills  and 
plains,  partly  covered  with  forests,  but 
with  much  pasture  land  upon  which  large 
herds  of  cattle  feed.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  in  many  parts  dry,  with  most  of  the 
hot  winds  from  the  north. 
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The  agricultural  products,  besides  cattle, 
are  those  of  the  warm  temperate  and  trop- 
ical zones.  These  include  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  and  oranges.  Rubber,  dye- 
woods,  and  valuable  timber  are  obtained 
from  the  forests.  Another  product  is 
yerhchmat^^  or  Paraguay  tea.  Although 
not  used  so  extensively  as  our  tea,  which 
comes  mainly  from  Asia,  the  Paraguay  tea 
is  very  popular  in  South  America,  where 
its  use  was  learned  from  the  red  men. 

The  capital,  Asuncion,  is  connected  with 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  the  sea  coast  by 
rail. 

V.  The  Guianas  and  Venezuela 

North  of  Brazil  are  three  small  countries, 
the  only  portions  of  the  South  American 

continent  now  under  control 
of  European  nations.  They 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
France,  respectively,  and  are  known  as 
British  Guiana^  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam^ 
and  French  Ghiiana.  Find  the  capital  of 
each. 

In  these  countries  a  large  part  of  the  surface  is 
still  a  forest  wilderness,  inhabited  chiefly  by  In- 
dians. This  tropical  forest,  like  tliat  of  the  Amazon, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  supplies  rubber  and  valu- 
able timber ;  but  its  resources  are  only  slightly  de- 
veloped. Near  the  coast  there  is  a  strip  of  cultivated 
land  on  which  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cotton,  and  a 
few  other  products  are  raised.  Of  late,  especially  in 
Datch  Guiana,  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cocoa  and  coffee.  Some  gold  is  found  in 
each  of  the  Guianas.  The  Guianas  have  but  one 
short  railway,  and  in  most  sections  there  are  almost 
no  roads.  There  are  scarcely  any  exports  except 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  —  all  made  from  sugar 
cane. 

This  name,  which  means  "little  Venice," 
Veneznela  ^**®  given  in  1499  because  the 

I.  Chaimcterof  explorers  found  an  Indian  vil- 
eoontry,  and  lage  built  on  piles,  or  posts,  in 
piodacts  |.j^Q  water  along  the  shore  of 

Lake  Maracaibo. 

Venezuela  includes  one  of  the  spurs  of 

the  Andes,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  Guiana 

bigbland;  hut  a  large  part  of  the  country  is 


occupied  by  the  broad  plains  of  the 
Valley.     Some  of  these  plains,  the  treel 
llanos  (p.  228),  are  the  seat  of  extensiv 
cattle  raising,  as  is  the  case  on  the 
of    Argentina.      There   is  some    farming. 
Hardy  crops,  like  potatoes,  beans,  and  bar- 
ley, are  raised  even  at  altitudes  of  eigh 
thousand  feet;  but  below  five  thousand  fee 
are   found  such  semitropical   and  tropic 
products    as    sugar    cane,   bananas,  cocoa 
and  coffee.     Coffee  is  the  chief  export ; 
fact,  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  leading  coffee- 
producing  sections  of  South  America. 

In  parts  of  Venezuela  there  are  vast  for- 
ests which  produce  valuable  dyewoods  anc 
rubber ;  and  among  the  mountains  are  rich 
mineral  deposits,  especially  gold. 

The  capital,  Caracas,  five  or  six  mile« 
from  the  sea,  is  situated  upon  «   q.  ^  .- 
a  plateau,  over  three  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.     It  is  connected  witt — ^ 
its  seaports  by  a  short  railway. 

In  1812  Caracas  was  visited  by  one  of  the  moc 
terrible  earthquakes  ever  recorded.  It  being  Ascei 
sion  Day,  a  great  part  of  the  population,  which  is 
Catholic,  was  at  church.  The  first  shock  cai 
the  bell  to  toll ;  but  after  all  danger  was  thought 
be  past,  there  came  a  terrible  noise  from  under- 
ground, resembling  the  rolling  of  thunder,  thougb===3 
louder  and  longer.  Then  followed  a  shaking  of  the 
earth,  so  tremendous  that  churches  and  houses 
overthrown,  and  the  inhabitants  were  buried  beneathrrm 
their  ruins.  On  that  day  fully  twelve  thousand  per—-  '" 
sons  perished. 


VI.   Tropical  Andean  Countries 

These  countries  —  Colombia,  Ecuador 
Peru,  and  Bolivia  —  are  all  crossed  by  thi 
lofty  Andes,  and  are  therefore  Sesemblanoat 
very  mountainous.  Each  of  to  one  aaotlier 
them  extends  eastward,  beyond  I-  la  amftee 
the  mountains,  to  the  plains  of  the  upper 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  valleys.  The  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
in  the  region  of  the  equator,  have  never 
been  fully  explored,  and  for  that  reason  the 
exact  boundaries  of  these  countries  of  this 
section  have  been  in  dispute* 
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In  such  a.  mountainous  country,  there  is, 
of  course,  great  variety  of  climate.  Tropi- 
«.  In  T.rirty  of  ^'^^  ^^^^  prevails  tlirougbout 
cUnutBudof  the  lowlands  (tig.  349);  but 
lumpiDdaeta  ^n  the  mountain  slopes  there 
are  temperate  and  even  frigid  climates. 

cordiiiglj.     Up  to  Bti 
)  (our  tliousand  feet, 

bananas,  sugar  caot^,  cocoa,  and  other  plautn  of  hot 

climates  flourish.     Above  this,  to  an 

elevation  of  six  or  seven  thousand 

feet,  tobacco,  com,   and   coffee   are 

cultivated.     From  this  height  up  to 

about  ten  thousand  feet,  wheat  and 

our  Northern  vegetablea  and  fruits 

do    well;    but  above   t«n   thousand 

fe«t  the  bleak  mountain  peaks  are 

too  cold  for  farming. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 

rainfall,  as  well  as  in  temperature. 

Near    the    equator   the    rainfall    ia 

heavy ;  but  in  southern  Peru,  which 

lies    in    the    belt   of    the   southeast 

trade  winds  (p.  -l-),  the  climate  is 

&rid.     On  this  account  the  tropical 

forest    gradually    dwindles    toward 

the    south,  being  replaced  first  by 

arid  plains,  and  then  by  deserts. 

The  fact  that  this  section  is 
so  mountainous  explains  its 
S.  tnattunduea  importance  an  a 
«i  minsnia  mineral     region. 

Gold  and  silver  ores,  and 
Either  minerals  as  well,  are 
iound  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  limit  of  the 
-Andes,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
^reat  mineral-producing  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

None  of  the  capitals  of  the  Andean  coun- 
tries are  on  the  coast,  and  several  are  in  the 
I.  inlocatioB  interior  at  a  considerable  ele- 
(rfchiofdtiM  vation  above  sea  level.  Find 
examples.  In  choosing  such  sites  the  inhab- 
itants have  liad  the  example  set  tbem  both 
by  their  Spanish  ancestors  and  by  the  In- 
cas ;  for  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  and 
Madrid,  the  Spanish  capital,  are  both  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  sea  level,  and 
many  miles  from  the  coast.  The  principal 
objecta  in  the  selection  of  such  sites  were 


to  be  near  the  mines,  to  secure  a  cooler  and 
more  healthful  climate,  and  to  obtain  pro- 
tection from  attack  by  sea.  Doubtless  the 
absence  of  good  harbors  (p.  238)  was  an- 
other reason  why  these  capitals  were  not 
located  on  the  coast. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  carry  on  a 
republican  government  in  these  „_,_,  _^ 
countries,  where  a  large  part  of 


Tropical  foliage  on  tba  lowiaDds  of  Ecuador 


the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  where  there  are  so  many  Indians  and 
half-breeds.  In  each  of  them  ambitious  lead- 
ers, usually  generals  in  the  army,  have  again 
and  again  overturned  the  government.  This 
has  greatly  interfered  with  the  development 
of  industry  and  commerce;  for  neither  life 
nor  property  has  been  safe.  It  has  also  pre- 
vented settlers  from  coming.  Of  lat*,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  great  improvement. 

Colombia,   named    after   Columbus,   has 
seacoast  on  both  oceans.     The  western  ^ct 
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is   very   mountainous,   for   several    o£    the 

Andean  ranges  terminate  there.  Much 
miner;il  is  found  here,  gold 
and  silver  being  most  iui|ior- 

tant,  though  emeralds  of   excellent   grade 

are  also  obtuined. 

In  the  eastern  [jortion.  on  the  otlier  himd. 


ColombU 


are  treeless   llanos  on  vbiclrv 
large   numbers  of   cattle  ar«3 
raised,   as    in    Venezuela  — 
("offee  is  the  principal   farii  ^^a 
product  and  the  chief  export  .=; 
but  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  am        I 
cocoa  are  also  produced.     Or        i 
the  mountain  slopes  the  grains     —, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  teni —   - 
pcrate  climates  are  grown. 

itonoTA,   tho    ca[iital    ani~ .  1 
largest  city,  is  situated  far  ii       ~i 
the  interior,  at  an  elevation  o:—     f 
about  a  mile  and  a  lialf  abov^^aK 
sea   level.     It  has  an  agree 
able     climate,    even     thougl  ■  ^i 
within  the  tropical  zone. 
The  small  republic  of  Panama  was  for —  - 
meily  a  part  of  Colombia,  but  it  revolteti — 3 
and   became    an    independent  p,„,„. 
country     a     few    years    ago, 
What  have  you  learned  abtmt  it  (p.  177)^^ 
What  can  you  tell  about  the  Panama  Cana^^ 
zone  (p.  lo4);' 


FiO.  351.  —  A  bau»e  in  Ecuador  ralBed  above  [ha  erouiid  becAUM  of  the  dsmpoua. 
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Why  ahoald  Ecuador,  the  Spanish  word 
for  equator^  be  given  to  this  country  ?  In 
the  Andes  of  Ecuador  there  are  many  vol- 
canoes, including  Cotopaxi,  the 
loftiest  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  and  Chimborazo,  which  is  still  higher, 
though  no  longer  active.  Descrihe  the  cli- 
mate (p.  212). 

The  principal  occupations  are  farming 
and  cattle  raising.  The  chief  farm  prod- 
ucts are  wheat  and  barley  on  the  high- 
lands, and  coffee,  sugar  cane,  and  cocoa 
on  the  lowlands.  Cocoa  is  the  inoxt  im- 
portant product  of  Ecuador,  and  fully  one 
sixth  of  all  that  is  produced  in  the  world 
comes  from  here. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  growa  in  the  shade  of  the 
larger  forest  trees,  has  Biiiall  pink  and  yellow  bloH- 
loma  which  spring  directly  from  the  main  trunk  and 
branches.  Its  leaves  are  always  green  ami  it  blos- 
soms throughout  the  year.  From  each  bloswin 
there  develops  a  golden-colored  pod,  several  inches 
in  length,  inclosiog  a  number  of  seeds,  or  beans, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  almond.  After 
being  washed,  dried,  and  roasted,  tho  beana  arc  ready 
b)  be  made  into  cocoa  and  chocolate.  What  are 
some  of  their  uses?  By  what  roiit«i  might  they  be 
■hipped  from  Guayaquil  to  New  York? 

Another  product  of  Ecuador,  and  of  some  other 
South  American  countries,  is  lannpariUa.  The  rub- 
ber indultiy  i*  also  well  developed. 

There  ia  an  almost  total  absence  of  roads 
in  this  country,  making  the  trans[)ortatiun 
of  heavy  machinery  very  difficult.  This 
hot  interferes  greatly  with  mining  among 
the  moantainB.  Therefore,  although  there 
wn  knowD  to  be  many  minerals,  there  is 
little  mining  except  of  tlie  richest  gold  de- 
poutt.  There  is  almost  no  manufacturing 
in  the  country. 

OuATAQdlli,  the  seaport  and  the  western- 
most of  the  large  cities  of  South  America, 
bfintin  size.  It  is  in  W.  Long.  80°.  Does 
it  lie  eut  or  west  of  Washington,  D.C.  ? 
QuiXO^  the  capital  aud  the  second  city  in 
■iiBi  il  ntosted  among  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thou- 
nndfeet. 

There  is  abundant  rainfall  in  northern 
Peru  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes ; 


but  in  southern  Pern  the  climate  is  arid 
and  there  are  deserts  (Fig.  296).  Recall  the 
cause  of  this  arid  climate  Pern 
(p.  212).  So  little  rain  falls  l.  ciinut. 
in  southwestern  Peru  that  in  some  parts, 
even  close  by  the  sea,  there  is  an  average 
of  but  one  shower  in  seven  years. 

Peru  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  srold  and  silver  for  the  _ 
apanish  conquerors.  The 
Incas,  who  dwelt  there,  liad  collected  gold 
for  ornaments, 
and  this  the 
Spaniards  seized. 
Then,  opening 
mines,  they 
forced  the  In- 
diana to  work  in 
tht^ra  as  slaves. 
Since  that  time 
vast  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver 
have  been  ob- 
tained in  this 
country  ;  and 
valuable  deposits 
of  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  copper 
have  also  been 
found. 

There  is  much 
agriculture  in 
Peru,  the  prin- 
cipal crops  being 
corn,  wheat,  and 
potatoes     among 

the  mountains,  and  sugar  cune,  cotton, 
tobacco,  cocoii,  and  coffee  in 
the  lower  antl  warmer  sec-  '  "^^ 
tions.  Even  in  the  desert  portion  there  is 
some  farming  by  irrigation,  as  in  southern 
California.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  raised,  and  also  the  llama  and 
alpaca  for  their  wool  (Fig.  353). 

An  unusual  product  is  coca,  from  which 
cocaine  is  made;  and  atiotlier  is  cinchona, 
or  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  qmniiu  is 
made.      These   plants   were  cultiva-twl  Vj 
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Fio.  363.— The  South 


the     Incas     before     the     coining     of     the 
Spaniards. 

There  is  some  maniifacturing  in  Peru,  especially 
of  sugar  SDd  cotton  goods.    One  great  difficulty, 
r,  has  l)een  that  of  traiis[xir- 
The  nigged    Andes  exteud 


4.   Maniifaetnt* 

POTUtlon  '''^  entire    length   of   the   country; 

eepamtiDg  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
broad,  forest-covered  plains  of  eastern  Peru.  To 
overcome  thia  difficulty,  the  Peruvians  have  bnilt 
several  railways,  one  of  which  deserves  special  men- 
tion. Beginning  at  Callao  this  line  passes  through 
Lima;  then  it  climbs  the  mountaics,  crossing  deep 
gorges,  by  means  of  high  trestles,  winding  aliout  on 
the  very  edge  of  precipices,  tunneling  through  the 
mouDtain  rock,  and  finally  crossing 
the  western  range  of  the  Andes  at 
an  elevation  of  over  fifteen  thousand 
feet. 

Lima,  the  capital  (Fig.  354), 
founded  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors in  1535, 
situated  ;it  the 
hase  of  the  Andes.  Callao, 
the  seaport  of  Lima,  is  about 
seven  miles  from  the  capital. 
Its  harbor  is  but  little  more 
than  an  open  roadstead  partly- 
protected  by  an  island  on  the 
southwest  side .  However, 
since  the  winds  and  ocean 
sw^)3    are   Jrom     the    south, 


while  the  coast  is  seldoir^^ 
visited  by  storms,  this  sligh^^B 
protection  is  sufficient. 

Akeijuipa,  at  an  elevation  o^^M 
thousand  feet,  is  «u-paratjr  i 
from  the  sea  by  sixty  miles  n"  '^ 
desert.  Ct'ZCO  is  on  an  interio^^H' 
table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  overr^H- 
eleven  thousand  feet.  The  ruins  o  -t 
the  Inca  citadels  and  "  palaces  "  ar-^^c 
still  to  be  seen,  and  many  purr 
blooded  and  half-breed  Incas  sti^H^I 
dwell  in  and  near  this  anciex^h^l 
capitaL 

This  country,  named  afte^  t 
General  Bolivar,  the  gre^— t 
South  American  -^  . 
leader  in  the  re- 
volt against  Spain,  was  robbe^^d 
of  its  seacoast  by  Chile.  Its  surface  i — -f 
mountainous,  with  broad  and  very  hig^^i 
plateaus  between  the  mountain  range^e-* 
In  one  of  these  valleys  lies  Lake  Titicac^^^ 
(Fig.  855),  partly  in  Peru  and  partly  ic:^^ 
Bolivia.  Tliis  lake,  the  greatest  in  Soutfc^^ 
America,  is  about  a  third  the  size  of  Lak^^ 
Erie.  It  is  the  most  elevated  great  lake  ic:» 
the  world,  lying  over  twelve  thousand  fee^^ 
above  the  sea. 

The  Incas  occupied  this  regioa  also,uiA 
mined  much  gold.  Besides  gold,  the  Span — 
ish  discovered  veins  of  copper,  tin,  aod  ■! — 
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ver,  so  that  mining  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  It  is 
said  that  over  tliree  billion 
dollars*  worth  of  silver  has 
been  mined  in  Bolivia  since 
the  Spaniards  first  visited  the 
country. 

Both  tlie  iiiininj]'  and  the  work  of 
obtaiiiing  tho  inetalti  from  the  ore  are 
dune  Tery  cruilely.  For  example, 
instead  of  usiug  costly  machines  for 
crushing  the  ore,  as  in  the  Uiiiteil 
States,  one  method  is  to  roll  bowlders 
around  on  the  ore.  Since  there  are 
very  few  railways,  goods  are  carrieil 
for  the  ntost  part  by  trains  of  pack 
mules,  donkeys,  al^iacas,  or  llamas 
(Fig.  337).  The  llama  here,  as  in 
Peru,  is  of  great  value  to  the  in- 
habitants, not  merely  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  but  also  aa  a  source  of  wool 
for  clothing. 

Like   eaatern  Peru  and   the   Amas 


Lake  Titivaca. 


Brazil,  much  of  ei 


n  Bolivia  i 


1  forest  wildeniesa.    In  the  mountain  viilleys,  how- 
I  ever,   there   are    settlements   where    agriculture   is 


w 

! 

^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^L_ .. 

'^^^^I^^^^M 

Tut.  3B6.  —  La  Paz,  the  largest  city  ol  Boliria,  situated  in  an  arid  vallujr  among  the  lolty  Audea. 
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carried  on,  with  products  (rimilar  to  those  of  Peru. 
Name  them.  Most  of  these  are  consumed  at  home, 
though  some  coffee  \b  exported. 

A  railway  line  connects  western  Bolivia  with  the 
aea;  but  there  is  great  need  of  others.  Another 
need  is  the  improvement  of  the  water  ways  to 
permit  river  transportation  to  the  Atlantic.  Through 
what  rivers  could  boats  pass  to  the  sea? 

Find  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  La  Paz  (Fig.  350), 
the  largest  citj,  has  mote  than  three  times  as  many 
intiabitanti  as  the  capital. 

VII.  Chilb 
The   eastern   boundary   of  Chile   is   the 
divide   between   the   Atlantic   and    Pacific 
Sarface  drainage  ;  and  since  this  runs 

*•*>"••  along  the  Andes,  the  country 

is  very  mountainous,  and  narrow  in  an  east 


reaches  far  into  the  bleak  south  temperat^^ 
zone  ;  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  there  i^^B 
every  cliiiiate,  from  torrid  to  frigid.  Th^^B 
very  name,  Chile,  is  derived  from  an  Indiai^^ 
word  for  snow. 

There  is  aUo  great  difFerence  in  rainfall  ^^s 
for  northern  Chile  is  arid,  and  in  aome  por-  •■ 
tions  an  absolute  desert ;  while  central  °"'^  * 
southern  Chile  reach  into  the  rainy  belt  o^Mtf 

prevailing  westerlies  (p.  212).      The  best 

developed  section  of  the  country  lies  in  th^^s 
middle  part,  between  the  hot,  arid  nortb^^ 
and  the  bleak,  rainy  south. 

There  is  much  mineral  wealth,  including^f 
gold,  silver,  coal,  and  copper. 
Of    these    copper    is    one    of  "'"'"^ 


Kiu.  3a7.  —  The  shiiipiug  in  Valpai 


and  west  direction.  Measure  its  length  ; 
also  its  width.  Except  in  the  south,  the 
coast  line  is  regular,  like  that  of  the  rest  of 
South  America. 

The  climate  varies  more  than  that  of  any 

_j^  other  South  American  country. 

The  northern   part   is  within 

the   torrid    zone,  while   the   southern   end 


the  most  valuable  minerals,  and  Chile, 
like  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the 
great  copper-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  Even  more  importAut  than  the 
copper  are  the  beds  of  nitrate  of  eoda, 
which  yield  many  million  dollars'  worth 
of  nitrate  every  year.  This  aubatanoe  is 
one  of  the  chief  exports. 
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The  nitrate  beds  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  Desert  of 
^jMi^m^  in  which  rain  seldom  falls.  The  sub- 
ince  oc^rs  in  layers  from  a  few  inches  to  one  or  two 
!eet  in  thickness,  over  an  area  thirty  or  forty  miles  in 
'fcsreadth.  After  being  dug  out,  the  pure  nitrate  is 
cSiBsoIyed  and  separated  from  its  impurities,  and 
'C^'lien  sold.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  fertilizer,  for  which 
X>unK'^  l<^i^  quantities  are  shipped  from  the  port 
*d  Iquiqux. 


Agriculture  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
OJbile,  especially  in  the  rainy  middle  por- 

Afriniliiiig        ^^^°'  ^  ^^  many  parts  of  the 

United  States.  The  principal 
^^rops  iare  the  various  grains,  tobacco,  fruits, 
^ind  vegetables.  More  wheat  and  barley  are 
(Produced  than  are  needed  at  home,  so  that 
CUhile  helps  to  supply  other  nations  with 
t^hese  grains.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
beared ;  and  sheep  raising  is  one  of  the 
c^hief  industries  in  southern  Chile.  Hides, 
Xeather,  and  wool  are  exported. 

There  is  more  manufacturing  than  in 
most  South  American  countries,  the  princi- 
pal kinds  being  flour  milling, 
cheese  making,  tanning,  and 
ehoemaking.  Manufacturing  is  rapidly 
uoreaflingi  but,  as  in  other  South  American 
cxiaiitrieSv  it  is  still  necessary  to  import  from 
Sarape  and  the  United  States  much  of  the 
xnaoliiiieEj  and  other  manufactured  articles 
vaed. 

Chile  is  one  of    the   most    progressive 
zuitioDS  in  South  America.     Its  government 

is  good,  and  its  industries  are 
well  developed.     This  progress 
1.8  doabtless  in  large  part  due  to  the  tem- 
X^orate  climate,  which   requires   energy  on 
"fche  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  invites  set- 
tlers from  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe. 
3 1  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  most 
Ci.dvanced  nations  of  South  America  lie  side 
l3y  side  in  the  temperate   zone,  while   the 
xiext  most   progressive   country,   Brazil,  is 
partly  in  that  zone. 

The  principal  cities  of  Chile  are  San- 
tiago, the  capital  and  largest  city,  situated 
di^^Uj^       inland,  and  Valparaiso,   its 

seaport  (Fig.  857).     The  har- 
bor   of  Valparaiso,    like    that    of    Callao 


(p.  252),  is  open  to  the  north;   but  the 
wind  seldom  blows  from  that  quarter. 

VIII.   Islands  neab  the  Continent 

Just  off  the  coast  of   Venezuela,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  is  the  low  island  of  Trinidad, 
a  British  possession.    This  island  is  ^v^  |.|^         .j 
especially  noted  for  its  pitch  lake,     j,     ^'"^"^ 
from  which  asphaltum  is  obtained 
for  use  in  making  asphalt    pavementfl.     The  as- 
phaltum oozes  slowly  from  the  ground ;  and,  as  it  is 
dug  out,  more  takes  its  place,  showing  that  there  is 
a  very  large  supply  beneath  the  surface. 

Just  cast  of  the  southern  tip  of  South  America 
are  the   Falkland   IdandSy  which   belong  to   Great 
Britain.     Still  farther  east  are   the   g. 
islands  of  South  Georgia,  also  British.   ^"^  ^^^' 
They  are  cold,  bleak  lands,  with  no 
permanent  inhabitants.    Yet  they  are  no  nearer  the 
south  frigid  zone  than  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  to 
the  north  frigid  zone.    This  difference  in  climate  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  affected  by  a 
warm  ocean  current,  while  South  Georgia  is  swept 
by  cold  currents  from  the  Antarctic. 

West  of  Chile,  and  belonging  to  that  country,  is 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  This  is  the  island 
where  Selkirk  was  wrecked,  and  by  ^  ..  . 

some  is  thought  to  be  the  island 
home  of  Robinson  Crusoe.    It  seems  quite  certain, 
however,  that  Defoe  described  Tobago,  just  north  of 
Trinidad,  instead  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

The  Galapagos  Islands,  about  six  hundred  miles 
west  of  Ecuador,  on  the  equator,  are  a  group  of 
small  volcanic  islands  owned  by  Ecuador.  They 
are  too  far  from  the  continent  to  show  on  our  map 
(see  Fig.  2). 

1.  What  striking  resemblances  in  surface  features 
are  there  Wtween  North  and  South  America? 
2.  What  differences?  3.  Show  how  p^-i^-- 
the  temperature  varies  from  place  to  qu^-hq-- 
place.  4.  The  rainfall.  5.  Describe  ^ 
the  plant  and  animal  life.  6.  What  can  you  tell  about 
the  native  inhabitants  ?  7.  The  Spaniards  and  recent 
immigrants?  8.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  govern- 
ment? P.  Compare  Brazil  with  the  United  States  in 
area.  10.  What  about  its  climate  and  drainage? 
11.  Navigation  on  its  rivers  ?  12.  Descrilwj  the  tropical 
forest.  13.  What  valuable  products  are  obtained 
there  ?  14.  What  are  the  agricultural  products  of 
Brazil?  15.  What  is  the  condition  of  mining?  Of 
manufacturing  ?  16.  Name  and  locate  the  principal 
cities.  17.  Give  some  reasons  why  Argentina  is 
the  most  progressive  country  of  South  America. 
18.  What  about  its  agriculture  ?  19.  Lumbering  and 
mining?  20.  Manufacturing  and  commerce? 
21.  Name  and  locate  its  principal  cities.  22.  Give  oa^ 
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reason  for  the  slower  development  of  Uruguay. 
23.  What  are  its  products?  24.  Name  and  locate 
its  chief  city.  25.  What  kind  of  country  is  Paraguay? 
Tell  about  its  products  and  chief  city.  20.  Name 
the  Guianas.  What  about  their  products  and  com- 
merce ?  27.  What  are  the  surface  features  of  Vene- 
zuela? 28.  What  are  its  products?  29.  Locate  the 
chief  city.  30.  How  do  the  tropical  Andean  coun- 
tries resemble  one  another  in  surface  features? 
31.  In  variety  of  climate  and  of  farm  products  ?  32.  In 
abundance  of  minerals  ?  33.  In  location  of  principal 
cities?  34.  In  character  of  their  government? 
85.  What  about  the  surface  features  and  the  products 
of  Colombia?  36.  What  is  its  leading  city  ?  37.  De- 
scribe the  surface  and  climate  of  Ecuador. 
38.  What  are  its  agricultural  products  ?  39.  What 
about  mining  and  manufacturing?  40.  Name  and 
locate  the  principal  cities  of  Ecuador.  41.  What 
climate  has  Peru  ?  42.  What  about  mining  there  ? 
43.  Agriculture?  44.  Manufacturing  and  transpor- 
tation? 45.  Name  and  locate  its  chief  cities. 
46.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  Bolivia.  47.  Tell 
about  mining  in  that  country.  48.  Agriculture. 
49.  Commerce  and  chief  cities.  50.  Describe  the 
surface  of  Chile.  51.  The  climate.  52.  What  about 
mining  there?  53.  Agriculture?  54.  Manufactur- 
ing? 55.  Why  has  Chile  made  such  progress? 
56.  Locate  the  chief  citiea  57.  Name,  locate,  and  tell 
the  principal  facts  about  the  islands  near  South 
America. 

1.  Which  of  the  two  Americas  has  the  advantage 
in  regard  to  latitude?  Show  how.    2.  Tell  about  the 

effects  of  the  trade  winds  in  each 
SJi'^JJS!!"       continent    (Fig.  296).     3.    Of    the 

prevailing  westerlies  (Figs.  297  and 
299).  4.  Locate  the  arid  sections 
in  each  continent,  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  rain  (Figa  296,  297).  5.  Point  out  the  rainiest 
section  in  each,  and  state  the  causes.    6.  Which  I 


with  North 
America 


of  the  two  continents  has  the  better  position  for 
world  commerce  ?    Why  ?   7.  Into  what  ocean  do  the 
principal  rivers  of  South  America  flow  ?    Of  North 
America  ?    8.  What  can  you  say  about  the  regularity 
of  the  coast  of  the  two  continents?    Which  has  the 
advantage  in  thb  respect?     How?    9.  Locate  the 
five  principal  coast  cities  of  South  America;  of 
North  America.    State  the  main  advantages  of  the 
location  in  each  case.     10.  What  about  the  number 
of  lakes  in  each  continent  and  their  value  for  com- 
merce?   11.  What  about  the  number  of  large  cities 
in  the  interior  of  each  continent  ?    12.  Compare  both 
Brazil  and  Argentina  with  the  United  States  in  area; 
in  population.     13.  Compare  Chile  with  Texas  in 
these  two  respects.     14.  Make  a  list  of  the  important 
farm  products  common  to  South  America  and  the 
United  States.    15.  Name  some  products  that  are 
extensively   raised   in   one  and   not   in  the  other. 
16.  Which   parts  of  each  continent  are  especially 
noted  for  cotton?    Coffee?    Wheat?    Cattle  and 
sheep?    Copper?    Precious  metals?     17.  What  is 
the  prevailing  kind  of  government  in  North  and  in 
Soutli  America  ?    What  sections  have  adifferent  kind 
of  government? 

1.  Give  several  reasons  why  South  America  has 
been  much  less  rapidly  settled  than  North  AmericSi 
2.  How  does  the  Spaniards' treatment  ^       ^^ 
of  the  Incas  compare  with  their  treat-      ^^ 
ment  of  the  North  American  Indians?    3.  Find  out 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  coffee  is  often  adulterated. 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  South  America;  a  sand  model. 

5.  If  you  were  expecting  to  emigrate  there,  in  what 
country  would  you  prefer  to  settle?    Why  ?    6.  What 
products  of  South  America  are  you  probably  seeing 
and  using  from  week  to  week  ?   7.  Is  Brazil  likely  to 
rival  the  United  States  in  importance  in  the  future? 
Why  ?    8.  Is  it  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  for 
South  America  that  it  is  divided  into  so  many  move 
countries  than  North  America?    Why  ? 
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1.  On  the  map  (Fig.  358)  trace  the  boundary  be- 

een  Europe  and  Asia.     2.  What  peninsulas  are 

„     ,  there?    3.  What  countries  are  wholly 

^  ^  or  partly  on  peninsulas?  4.  How 
)es  Russia  compare  in  area  with  the  other  countries 

Europe?  With  the  United  States?  (See  Appen- 
X,  p.  424.)  5.  Where  are  the  principal  moun- 
ins?    6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  rivers. 

The  40th  parallel  of  latitude  crosses  what  couii- 
ies  of  Europe?  Through  or  near  what  cities  in 
e  United  States  does  it  pass? 


I.    General  Facts 

The  continent  of  Europe  was  named  when 
ily  the  southern  part  of  it  was  known, 
hy  caUed  a  As  people  learned  more  about 
"ti^^t  it,  they  found  that  Europe  was 

nnected  with  Asia,  being,  in  fact,  a  great 
;ninsula  extending  westward.  We  now 
low  that  Europe  and  Asia  together  really 
rm  a  single  continent,  which  is  called 
urasia.  But  since  Europe  has  been  long 
nsidered  a  separate  continent,  and  has 
en  80  important  as  the  home  of  the  civilized 
ces,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  class  it  as  a 
ntinent. 

As  in  the   case  of   North   America,  the 

'owth  of  the  continent  of  Europe  has  re- 

of  the       q^ir^d  millions  of  years.     Far 

ntinent  back    in   time   mountains  ap- 

Vonnatioii  of  peared  above  the  sea  in  several 
tmtaiasinthe  places,  as  in  the  northwestern 
^***  portion  of  the  continent.     Al- 

^ough  greatly  worn  away,  these  mountains 
ay  still  be  seen  in  Finland,  Scandinavia, 
id  Scotland  (Figs.  369  and  360),  as  well 

in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  sections. 

hey  resemble  the  mountains  of  New  Eng- 

od  and  eastern  Canada. 

Other  mountain  ranges  were  formed  in 

nthern  Europe ;  but,  like  those  of  west- 


ern America,  they  are  younger  and  are 
far  less  worn  away  than  the  older  moun- 
tains  mentioned.      Therefore  2.  Latermoim- 

the  Pyrenees  (Fig.  391),  Alps   tain  ranges,  and 

(Fig.  430),  and  Caticasus  (Fig.  «'•*' direction 
361)  mountains  are  still  of  great  height. 
Find  each  on  Figure  359.  Besides  the 
mountains  named,  there  is  a  long,  low 
chain,  known  as  the  UralSj  which  extends 
north  and  south  along  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Europe.  Other  highlands  are  shown  on 
Figure  860.  Where  are  they  mainly 
situated  ? 

The  highest  mountains  in  Europe  are  in 
the  south,  and  they  extend  in  various  direc- 
tions, though  mainly  east  and  west.  How 
does  this  arrangement  promise  to  affect  the 
climate  ?  Next  to  the  Caucasus  (Fig.  361), 
the  loftiest  of  all  are  the  Alps  (Figs. 
430,  434).  The  rains  and  snows  of  the 
Alps  find  their  way  to  the  sea  through  sev- 
eral of  the  large  rivers  of  Europe.  What 
are  the  names  of  the  largest  (Fig.  859)? 
Headwaters  of  four  of  them  —  the  Po, 
Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Danube — are  within 
forty  miles  of  one  another  in  the  Alps. 

Europe  owes  much  of  its  very  irregular 
outline  to  the  fact  that  the  mountains  are 
not  continuous,  and  consist  of  chains  ex- 
tending in  various  directions.  How  does 
Europe  compare  with  North  America  in 
this  respect?     With  South  America? 

Between  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
west, the  east,  and  the  south  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive lowland  (Fig.  360).  3  xheiow 
A  part  of  this  has  been  lowered  plain  between 
beneath  the  sea  by  the  sinking  these  moantaini 
of  the  land,  thus  forming  the  shallow  Baltic 
Sea.  This  plain  extends  from  southern 
England,  through   Belgium  and   Holland, 
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Countries,"  entirely   across  1  found  ?     Most  of   the  coal   is   luminous, 
420)  and  Russia  (Fig.  360).  |  though    there    is    some    anthraeUe.      In   a 


Fio.  361.  — A  view  o 


igfH^^  forming,  as  was  the  case  in 
i;  aiw  America  during  the  Coal 
***'  Period.  State  once  more  how 
was    formed    (p.    2).      Figure    302 


number  of  sections  lignite,  or  brown  coal, 
is  mined ;  and  peat  is  also  dug  for  fuel  in 
western  Europe. 
At  the  same  period  that  eastern  North 
America  was  invaded  by  a 
great  ice  sheet  g.  Thagmit 
from  the  north,  !«•  ^t* 
snow  gathered  on  the  high- 
lands of  northwestern  £uro[)e 
and  spread  outward  in  all 
directions.  Figure  363 
gliowe  the  extent  of  the  Eur<^ 
pean  ice  sheet.  It  made  tlie 
same  clianges  in  Kurope  as 
in  our  country.  State  what 
these  changes  were  (p.  9). 

Tlie  irregular  coast  of 
northwestern  Europe,  like 
that  of  north- 
eastern North  1 
America,  is  due  "nd  *  . 
to  the  sinking  "<"^ 
of  the  land.  Tlie  Baltic  Sea 
and  its  gulfa  are  old  land 
».     ™.^     ..      ,  ,        ,.,,.-,,  valleys,    sunk    beneath    the 

sea;  anu  the  hills  of  this 
the  parts  of  Europe  in  which  coal  I  sunken  land  form  either  islands,  peninsulas, 
Mxnir.     In  what  countries  are  they  |  or  shallow  bauks  where  food  fiah  abound. 


860  XUi 

During  the  growth  of  the  mountaina  of 
Boutbern  Europe,  the  rising  and  sinking  of 
small  areas  of  land  has  made  many  penin- 
sulas, with  bays,  gulfs,  islands,  and  seas  be- 
tween The  Med  te  anean  b  a  occup  es  a 
has  n  thousands  of  feet  n  d  pth  fo  mod 
by  the  s  nk  ng  of  th  s  pa  t  of  tl  e  ea  th  s 
crust      Some  of  t  e  islands    n  the  Med 


boundary  of  western  United  States,  it 
passes  entirely  south  of  England,  orosaet 
France  near  Paris,  and  ex-  cUiute 
tends  through  southern  Ger-  i.  Tkauu- 
many  and  Russ  a.  From  th  a  tud^ofxowjt 
t  s  seen  that  by  far  the  la  ger  part  of 
Eu  ope  es  farthe  north  than  the  United 
States  and  lue  east  of  Canada      S     Fetere- 


FlQ.  363.  —  The  ice  sheet  ot  Europe. 


terranean  Sea  were  partly  or  wholly  built 
up  by  volcanic  action. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  movements  of  the 
land,  Europe  has  the  most  irregular  coast 
of  all  the  continents.  Name  the  larger 
peninsulas,  gulfs,  and  seas  that  border 
Europe  How  about  the  number  of  fine 
harbors  ?  Show,  by  examples,  how  such  an 
irregular  coast  is  of  advantage  in  allowing 
vessels  to  sail  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

Trace  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude  on  a 
globe  or  map  of  the  world.  Notice  that 
while  the  49th  parallel  forms  the  northern 


burg  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  DortheTn 
Labrador ;  and  the  tips  of  the  peninsulas  ol 
southern  Europe  reach  no  farther  south 
than  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia. 

In  spite  of  this  latitude,  and  of  the  tui 
that  Europe  is  much  less  than  half  the  siu 
of  North  America,  that  conti-  g.  tkararii*- 
nent  supports  over  three  times  tiwiMdanfi 
as  many  inhabitants  as  our 
own,  or  over  four  hundred  million  person*- 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  Far  North,  near  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  climate  is  bleak,  and  thete 
are  barren,  frozen  tundras.  But  south  of 
this  is  a  belt  of  fir,  spruce,  pine,  and  other 
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tnes.  Within  the  forest  belt,  and  south  of 
it,  the  climate  permits  the  growth  of  the 
grains  and  fruits  that  flourish  in  southern 
Canada  and  northern  United  States.  Far- 
ther south,  in  southern  Europe,  in  the 
latitude  of  central  United  States,  such  semi- 
tropical  fruits   as   oranges,  lemons,  olives, 


possible  for  crops  to  be  raised  nearer  the 
pole  in  Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  Without  such  winds,  much  of  that 
densely  populated  continent  C^ig-  364} 
would  be  a  barren  waste,  like  Labrador. 

In  Korth  America,  where  high  mountains 
extend  north  and  south   along  the   entire 
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and  figa  are  cultivated.  That  is  to  say, 
the  products  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
are  such  as  grow  several  hundred  miles  far- 
ther south  in  eastern  North  America. 

The    prevailing    westerlies    are    felt    in 
northern  Europe  as  well  as  in  tlie  United 
States  fp.  212) .    Blowing  from 
duaMMupria-  across  the  warm  ocean  waters 
ta|  facta  (p.  223),  they  bring  an  enor- 

0)  TheprmaU-  mous  amount  of  heat  to  the 
^'"*'  land.     It  is  these  west  winds, 

more  than  any  other  thing,  that  make  it 


western  side  of  the  continent,  the  wamii 
damp   nir   soon    loses    its    moisture    as    it 
moves  eastward  (p.  211).     In 
Europe,   on   the    other    hand,   *L^°^"* 
where  the  higher  ranges  ex-  lomh  mountatM 
tend  nearly  east  and  weat,  the  ™^" '"  *** 
mountains  interfere  much  less 
with  the  movement  of  vapor  to  the  interior. 
For  that   reason   the  west  winds  give  up 
their  moisture  little  by  little,  and  over  a 
wide  area.     This  is  the  chief  reason  why 
there  is  no  arid  land  in  the  belt  of  weRtet- 


lies,  front  western  IrelaDd  to  eastern  Russia 
Another  reason  is  that,  in  this  cool  north 
em  climate,  the  soil  loses  little  of  its  water 
hj  evaporation. 

The  effect  of  the  ocean  winds  iii  naturally  greatest 
near  the  coast,  aa  in  western  North  Lmerica  There 
fore,  ii^iigland  has  a  mild  ra  ny  elm  atti  but  tlie 
farther  east  one  goes  the  less  the  iiifl  lence  of  the 
ocean  is  felt.  Thus  m  eastern  Husaia  there  are 
great  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  and  there  u  danger 
of  serious    droughts     Couipare   the 


Fla.  3ttS.  ~  Raiutall  map  ul  Eurupe. 

wintertemperature  (Figs.  317  and  318)  and  the  rain- 
fall (Fig.  Has)  of  these  two  sections. 

The  numerous  inland  seas  are  anotlier  important 
cause  of  the  mild  climate  of  parts  of  Europe.  Draw 
•    m.   I  ""  out'l'DG  map  of    the   continent, 

(t)JtU  inland  ideating  these  seas,  llow  does  the 
Mediterranean  compare  in  length 
with  Lake  Superior?  It  will  be  remembered  tliat 
our  Great  Lakes  produce  a  distinct  influence  on  the 
climate  of  the  neighboring  land,  reducing  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  (p.  93).  It  is  partly 
because  of  thia  influence  that  southern  Italy,  Greece, 
France,  and  Spain  have  such  an  ec^uable  and  seuii- 
tropical  climate.  How  must  these  seas  affect  the 
laintaU? 

The  cyclonic  storms  which  pass  over  eastern 
North  America  ofteg  cross  the  ocean  and  continue 
serosa  Jiurqpe  (p.  S17),  causing  Tariable  winds,  as 


m  eastern  Lnited  States  and  Canada.  Ton  - 
recall  that  the  east  winds  of  the  cyclonic  stoi 
bring  much  rain  to  eastern  United  __  . 

States  (p    213)      They  cannot  do     ^   ' ''^ 
tills    in    eastern    Europe,    because  ^^^ 
tliere  is  no   great    ocean    near    at  _,_|^__  »_ 
hand  to  suj  [  ly  the  yapor.     There- 
fore the  rainfall  here  is  lighL 

Southern  Enrojie,  like  southern  Calif 
nia,  IS  not  reached  Ly  the  westerliea 
summer,  for  it  then  lies  withii 
the  belt  of  the 
horee  latitudes,  ^i  niild 
lhi9  accounts  for  «'™'' 
the  fiict  that  southern  Spaii 
Italy,  and  Greece  receive  yes 
little  rain  in  summer.  Examio 
Figure  865  to  see  where  tli 
rainfall  in  Euro]ie  is  light. 

The  east-west  direction  of  the  lofl 
mountains  exerts  a  great  influence  ( 
tlie  climatfli  of  the  countries  tiiat  lie 
the  north  and  south  of  them.  Rial 
lihe  great  walls,  tliese  mountains  pi 
Tent  south  winds  from  beario);  nort 
njrd  the  heat  of  the  AlecJiterranH 
basm ;  and  tlity  also  interfere  witli  tl 
p..£8age  of  cold  north  winds.  Norltiei 
Fiori da,  luuch  farther  south  than  soat! 
em  Europe,  is Hometimes  visited bjMl 
waves  and  frosts;  but  such  winds  en 
not  reach  portions  of  southern  Eiira| 
that  are  protected  by  the  mouutaiiu. 

The  people  of  Europe  hav 
never  been  bound  closely  tt 
gether  as  one  great  nation.  KMUonsfortt 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  ia  manyconiitii' 
the  fact  that  so  many  parts  of  the  continen 
are  separated  from  all  others.  Spain,  tfl 
example,  is  not  only  a  peninsula,  but  i 
is  separated  from  France  by  lofty  mooi 
tains.  The  British  Isles  are  entirely  ct 
off  by  water ;  Scandinavia  nearly  so ;  bd 
Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alp 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  water. 

It  is  natural  that  people  living  in  bu' 
positions  should  not  feel  a  common  inters 
with  those  who  are  so  separated  from  tbei 
Thus  many  different  customs,  beliefs,  ai 
languages  have  arisen;  and  because  of  the 
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dififerences  there  are  many  more  nations  in 
Europe  than  in  North  America.  Count 
them  (Fig.  358). 

Many  jealousies  and  disputes  have  arisen  between 
the  different  nations.  These  have  often  led  to  war, 
as  a  result  of  which  one  nation  has  sometimes  seized 
territory  from  another.  In  this  way  the  boundaries 
between  the  nations  have  suffered  many  changes. 
Notice  how  irregular  some  of  the  boundary  lines  are. 
Those  of  Germany,  for  example,  have  been  agreed 
upon  only  after  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  lives  in  war. 

1.  Why  IS  Europe  classed  as  a  continent?  2.  In 
the  growth  of  the  continent,  tell  about  the  formation 
P    .  of    mountains    in    the    northwest. 

^  ^.  3.  Where  else  are  mountains  found ? 

^^  What  do  you    know  about   them? 

4.  Describe  the  large  plain.  5.  Where  are  the  coal 
beds?  What  kinds  are  found?  6.  Locate  the 
boundaries  of  the  ice  sheet  (Fig.  36.3).  Wliat  are 
some  of  its  effects?  7.  Explain  the  irregular  coast 
line,  and  state  some  of  its  advantages.  8.  What  is 
the  latitude  of  Europe?  9.  What  about  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  farm  products?  10.  How  is  the 
climate  influenced  by  the  prevailing  westerlies? 
11.  By  the  absence  of  north  and  south  mountain 
ranges  in  the  west?  12.  By  the  inland  seas? 
13.  Why  do  not  the  cyclonic  storms  supply  abundant 
rains  in  eastern  Europe?  14.  Why  is  the  climate 
of  southern  Europe  dry  and  mild?  15.  Give  some 
reasons  for  so  many  countries  in  Europe.  Why  are 
the  boundary  lines  often  irregular? 

1.   Compare  Europe  with  North  America  in  re- 
gard to  highlands.  2.  Lowlands.    3.  Rivers.    4.  Dis- 
.  tribution  of  coal  beds  (Fig.  268). 

wifh  NnrHi  ^*  Extent  of  ice  covering.  6.  Char- 
AmarlcA  acter   of   coast  line.     7.   Latitude. 

8.  Population.  9.  In  what  respects 
are  the  two  continents  alike  in  climate  ?  10.  In 
what  respects  unlike  in  climate  ?  11.  Compare  the 
number  of  degrees  of  longitude  in  Europe  with 
the  number  in  North  America.  12.  Where  are  the 
most  densely  settled  parts  in  each  continent?  Why 
this  difference  ? 

1.  What  results  might  follow  if  the  mountains  of 
Europe  extended  north  and  south  near  the  western 
S  ffffMtioiiA        coast?    2.   Mention  some  of  the  re- 

*^  suits  if  the  land  should  rise  near 

Gibraltar,  changing  the  Mediterranean  to  a  closed 
sea.  How  would  the  British  Isles  be  influenced? 
Also  Italy?  3.  Can  you  tell  about  any  of  the  great 
wars  and  generals  of  Germany,  England,  or  France? 
4.  Can  you  tell  of  any  of  the  changes  in  boundary 
lines;  for  example^  in  Poland  or  between  France 
iud  Germany? 


II.   Thb  British  Isles 

1.  Walk  toward  the  British  Isles.  2.  What  two 
large  islands  do  they  include?  3.  What  waters 
separate  these  two?  4.  Name  the  _-  q.  _ 
three  divisions  of  Great  Britain.  ^  ^ 
5.  Locate  the  Orkney,  Hebrides,  Shetland,  and 
Channel  Islands.  They  are  included  among  the 
British  Isles.  6.  What  sea  lies  east  of  Great  Bri- 
tain? 7.  What  country  is  nearest  to  Great  Bri- 
tain (Fig.  358)  ?  What  waters  separate  the  two  ? 
8.  Compare  the  coast  line  with  that  of  Spain  (Fig. 
390)  ;  of  Norway  (Fig.  358). 

London    is   fully   seven    hundred   miles 
farther  north   than   New   York  City,  and 
the    British    Isles   are   in    the  Remarkable 
same    latitude    as     Labrador,   facts  about 
England  itself  is  a  little  smaller  these  isles 
than  Alabama;    and  the  British  Isles,  in- 
cluding England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  several  hundred  small  islands,  are  about 
the  size  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 

Yet  in  spite  of  their  northern  position 
and  tlieir  small  area,  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  is  located  in  the  British  Isles.  More- 
over, Great  Britain  has  more  manufactur- 
ing tlian  any  nation  excepting  the  United 
States.  It  lias  more  foreign  trade,  a  greater 
number  of  vessels  upon  the  sea,  and  moro 
colonies  (Fig.  381)  tiian  any  other  nation 
on  the  earth. 

The  character  of  the  British  people  doubt- 
less offers  one  important  explanation  of  the 
above  facts.      Being  so   near 
the  mainland,  the  islands  have  tanw  wSthr" 
been  invaded  by  many  hardy  explained 
people,  among  them  the  Angles  i.  By  the  ehar- 
and   Saxons,  from   whom   the  J^^^j^^JJ^** 
words     English    and    Anglo- 
Saxons  have  been  derived.     The  Normans 
also  entered  Britain,  and  still  earlier  the 
Romans  under  the  lead  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Although  formerly  divided  into  different 
nations,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  are  now  united  to  form  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  sections 
are  noted  for  their  energy,  inteUigencey 
and  good  character 
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The  prevftUing  westerly  winds  also 
partly  account  for  the  greatness  of  the 
S.  Bythepn-  United  Kingdom.  Two  dnys 
Tailing  wiada  out  of  three  these  winds  blow 
across  the  British  Isles ;  and,  since  they 
have  crossed  a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water 
(p.  261),  they  greatly  temper  the  climate. 
Indeed,  the  winter  season  is  milder  than 
that  in  northern 
United  States,  and 
the  summer  is  cooler 
(Figs.  317  and  318). 

The  prevailing 
westerlies,  bearing 
an  abundance  of 
moisture  (p.  261), 
so  distribute  it  over 
the  islands  that  no 
section  suffers  from 
drought.  Yet  the 
western  portions  re- 
ceive more  rain  than 
the  eastern,  because 
the  damp  ocean 
winds  reach  them 
first  (Fig.  367). 

As  already  stated 
(p.  257),  the  moun- 
>.  By  tli>  ehar-  tai°8  of 
■ctar  at  tha  bui-  Great 
*•=•  Britain, 

like  those  of  New 
England,  are  so  old 
that  they  are  worn 
very  low.  While 
these  uplands  rarely 
or  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
there  are  occasional  higher  peaks  of  hard 
rock.  For  example,  the  granite  peak  of 
Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland,  the  highest  point 
in  the  British  Isles,  is  forty-three  hundred 
feet  in  elevation.  Tlie  ScoUttk  Highlands 
(Fig.  368)  are  so  rugged  and  barren  that 
few  people  are  able  to  live  there. 

Where  the  rocks  are  softer,  and  less  dis- 
turbed by  mountain  folding,  there  are  lower 
and  more  level  tracts.  Point  out  the  broad- 
est lowland  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Eng- 


more   than   one 


land  (Fig.  359).  A  nairow  and  very  snull, 
but  important,  lowland  lies  in  southern  Scot- 
land, near  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  There 
the  rocks  are  so  much  softer  than  those  of 
the  highlands  that,  instead  of  a  barren, 
hilly  country,  there  is  a  fertile  lowland. 
Upon  this,  called  the  Lowlandn  of  Scotland, 
there  are  thriving  industries  and  a  dense 
population,  as  in 
many  parts  of  Eng- 
land 

A  highland  rim 
extends  around  Ire- 
land (Fig.  359),  in- 
elos  ng  a  lower,  mora 
level  interior.  Thus 
the  surface  of  tbia 
island  has  the  form 
of  a  shallow  plate, 
and  much  of  the 
lind  can  be  cul- 
tivated 

A  large  part  of 
these  islands,  there- 
fore IS  either  plain 
or  low,  hilly  land, 
suited  to  agricul- 
ture Thus  the  sur- 
face features  have 
helped  to  make  the 
British  Isles  an  im- 
portant nation. 

The  coast  line  of 
the  British  Isles 'i^ 
very     irregular,    W 
may   be   seen    from    the   map  4,  Bytbeir- 
(Fig.  366).     State  the  reasons  ncnUiMut 
(p.  20O) .     How  does  the  coast  "* 
compare    with    timt    of    New    England  ' 
Since    the    mountainous    western    porti^?" 
had  more  deep  valleys  for  the  sea  to  ent^^ 
than  the  level  plains  of  the  east,  there  a*^ 
more   good   harbors  on   the  west  than  (7* 
the  east  coast.     On  both  sides,  however,  tt>' 
mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  usually  mak' 
good  ports.     Why? 

Another  reason  for  the  importance  of  tl»* 
United  Kingdom  is  the  fact  that  these  islancb 
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ra  great  natural  reaouroeB,  and  have  tbere- 
e  developed  important  industries.  In 
tf  tfe*  utit-  our  study  of  the  United  States 
•••""••  '  we  found  that  the  people  are 
inlj  engaged  in  lumbering,  agriculture, 
ling,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
cce.  There  is  very  little  lumbering  in 
British  Isles  for,  although  in  early  times 
uge  part  of  the  land  was  wooded,  little 
est  DOW  remains ;  and  lumber  is,  there- 
e,  one  of  the  leading  imports.  But  all 
the  other  indus- 
JB  are  important, 
1  some  of  them 
remarkably,  de- 
oped. 

tince  no  portion 
lie  British  lyles  is 
,    ..  arid,  the 

i_  «»  ^  ranch- 
!*•  stock    . 

ing    in- 

itry  is  not  devel- 

:d    there    as    in 

stern      United 

.tea.     Much  live 

ek  is  raised,  how- 

*  (Fig.  368).    In 

I,  grazing  has  of 

i  so  increased  in 

portance    that 

re  is  now  twice  as  much  land  in  pas- 

e  as  in  crops,  and  the  British  Isles  are 

led  for  their  great  number  of  fine  cattle, 

«p,  and  horses.     There  are  about  thirty 

lion    sheep    on    the    Isles,    while   there 

forty-five  million  people.  The  Shet- 
d  Islands  are  famous  for  Shetland  po- 
s;  and  on  the  three  Channel  Islands, — 
■ey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  near  the 
inch  coast,  —  three  breeds  of  cattle  have 
a  developed,  which  are  well  known  in 

United  States. 

Tha  importance  of  grazing  ie  partly  ex- 
ined  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  surface, 
I  that  of  New  England,  is  too  rocky  or 
intainous  to  be  cultivated  (Fig.  368). 
ides  this,  some  of  the  plains  in  eastern 
^land,  although  too  sterile  for  farming. 


make  excellent  pasture  land  (Fig.  869). 
The  mild  winters  and  the  damp  air,  which 
encourage  the  growth  of  grass,  further 
favor  stock  raising.  In  addition,  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  grain  is  raised  in  other 
countries,  like  the  United  States,  and  car- 
ried to  the  British  Isles,  has  made  it  less 
necessary  for  the  British  to  use  their  land 
in  raising  grain. 

The   cool  summer   climate,  which   is  of 
advantage  in  some  respects,  is  unfavorable 


I  tain  slopes  In  tbe  Snottisb  Highlands. 


to  many  kinds  of  farming.  For  example, 
it  prevents  the  production  of  com,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  grapes,  which  re-  %.  otheifua 
quire  warm  summers.  More  pwdoeu 
hardy  products,  however,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat,  are  easily  raised.  Tur- 
nips, potatoes,  beans,  and  peas  are  other  im- 
portant crops ;  also  hops,  which,  together 
with  barley,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer.  Owing  to  the  many  towns  and  cities, 
truck  farming  is  of  great  importance. 

The  demand  for  farm  land  baa  been  so  great  that 
large  areas  of  awamp  have  been  reclaimed  bj  careful 
drainage,  and  these  nov  make  some  of  tiie  most 
fertile  farms.  Yet  iu  spite  of  the  care  that  has 
been  given  to  cultivating  the  soil,  and  to  raising 
live  stock,  far  less  food  is  produced  in  the  British 
Isles  than  is  needed  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
such  vast  multitudes  of  people  engaged  in  other 


Fto.  3(i9.  — An  BDRliahlann  with  a  flock  ol  sheep  aiid  a  herd  of  cattle  grazldg  id  the  pssli 


occiipatjona  Ihat,  it  they  were  deprived  of  fooil  from 
kbroad,  tliey  would,  ib  is  said,  Itegin  to  siiifer  fi'oni 
famine  withio  a  month.  How  different  that  iafrorn 
our  own  country,  which  has  so  large  nn  area,  and  so 
varied  a  climate,  that  it  not  only  supplies  the  food  we 
need,  hut  produces  enorujous  quantities  to  iie  seut 
abroad  I 

Since  the  early  inhii'uitaiita  hail  to  cross 
the  sea  in  order  to  reach  these  isUriils,  and 


since  most  of  their  descendants  have  U%'ed 
either  on  or  near  the  coast,  it  ia  natural  that 
many   of    the    British   should 
adopt  a  seafaring  life.     This 
sort  of  life  has  also  been  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  food   fish  abound  on  the  shallow 
banks  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  ocean  to 
the  nortli  and  west  of  the  islands.     More 
than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  and  twenty-live  thou- 
sand boats  from  the  British 
Isles    are    employed    in 
fishing. 

Among  the  fish  caught  are 
cod,  haddock,  and  herring) 
a.f.  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Newfoundland. 
Another  important  kind  i^ 
a  flatfish,  the  sole,  which 
rasembles  the  flounder  of 
our  eastern  coast.  Salnmn 
enter  the  rivers  of  northern 
Great  Britain,  and  oyst^B 
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Many  fishing  hamlets  are  scattered 
e  coast ;  but  the  fishing  industry 
in  our  country,  is  becoming  cen- 
on  and  more  in  the  large  towns, 
owess  the  capital  for  lai^  vessels 
ensire  fishing  outfits.  The  chief 
•Dters,  like  Boston  and  Gloucester 
lehasett^,  are  London,  Hull,  and 
r  (Fig.  366)  in  England,  and  Aber- 
Sootland. 

I  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles 
riy  attracted  people  from  southern 
Europe  was  the  tin  in  south- 
1^  western  England.  Tiiis  metal 
!■  ia  not  mined  in  many  parts  of 
Idi  but   has   always  been  in  great 

Even  before  the  time  of  Ciesar, 
m  the  Mediterranean  came  to  Eng- 
<btain  tin  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
fonzfl.  Small  quantities  of  copper, 
o,  and  even  gold  and  silver  ores, 
o  been  discovered  in  the  British 
at  at  present  there  is  little  mining 
metals. 

i  other  hand,  the  abundance  of  two 
lerals,  coal  and  iron  ore,  reminds  us 
of  our  own  country  (pp.  3  and 
259).  The  one  small  island 
Britain  produces  more  than  half  as 
il  as  all  of  our  states  together  ;  and 
xd  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
leading  coal-producing  countries  of 
d.  Figure  371  shows  the  sections 
i  Britain  in  which  coal  is  found, 
.ost  of  the  coal  is  bituminous,  that 
srn  Wales  ia  more  like  our  anthra- 
ATge  numbers  of  miners  in  the 
States  are  Welslimen  who  have 
m  that  section. 
re  is  also  abundant  and  favorably 

None  of  the  British  iron  ore  is 
coal ;  and  in  some  pLices  tlie  same 
ised  to  bring  both  coal  and  iron  to 
tee.  Limestone  is  also  abundant 
at  hand.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
18  at  Eirniinghara,  Ala.  (p.  79), 
named  after  Birmingham,  Eng- 
Mose  tbey  resemble  each  other  in 


having  an  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
near  together.  Find  Birmingham  in  Fig- 
ure 371.  Note  the  other  cities  near  the  coal 
fields.  Why  should  large  manufacturing 
cities  develop  here  ?  The  extent  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  tiiat  more  than  half  a 
million  persons  are  employed  undei^round. 


Fio.  ^1.  —  Map  showing;  coal  diauibutiou  iu  BriiUb  blei. 

Besides  these  minerals,  various  building 
stones  are  extensively  quarried,  as  granite 
in  Scotland,  and  slate  in  north-  ^  qj^^  imiw 
em  Wales.  Salt  is  also  found ;  unt  mlncial 
and  there  is  clay  of  such  ex-  P"**"*^ 
cellent  quality  for  earthenware  that  sev- 
eral towns  have  become  noted  for  their 
potteries,  as  have  Trenton  and  Cincinnati 
in  the  United  States. 

Considering  the  abundance  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  on  the  one  hand,  and  M«.ti£Kturlng 
of  wool  from  the  millions  of  j  conditioM 
sheep  on  the  other,  it  is  clear  faTonbie  to  lu 
that  Great  Britain  has  mate-  *«"'»P»«"t 
rials  for  extensive  manufacture.      As  in. 


New  England,  the  hilly  sections  have 
ahundant  water  power  due  to  the  glacier, 
and  this  also  has  favored  manufacturing. 
Later,  when  the  use  of  steam  became  known, 
the  abundant  stores  of  coal  were  of  great 
importance. 

The  use  of  steam  has  led  to  the  building  of  many 
factories,  and  to  the  growth  of  large  manufacturing 
cities.    Therefore,  the  making  o[   cloth  on  haud 


hundreds  of  factories  for  the  maoufactan 
of  woolen  cloth.  The  principal  centfir  of 
this  trade  is  Leeds,  which  has  ^  ^^^^ 
the  added  advantage  of  water  und* 
power.  On  the  western  side  (l)  Wooltn 
of  this  hilly  region  is  Brad-  """"ff"*"**! 
FORD,  noted  for  its  broadcloth  and  worsted 
goods  ;  and  neighboring  cities  manufacture 
woolen  yarn,  hosiery,  carpets,  and  blanket!. 
The  woolen  industry  extends 
northward  into  Scotland  and 
southward  to  Leicester, 
where  the  surrounding  plains 
produce  a  breed  of  slieep  that 
yields  a  wool  suitable  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  worsted  yun. 

In  spite  of  the  enormoits  oanlNi 
of  slieep  in  the  British  TbSm,  tin 
manufacturing  industry  bu  so  fu 
out^own  the  local  supply  of  vool 
that  millions  of  poaDdi  most  be 
iiii]iorted  every  year.  This  condi- 
tion cisemblea  that  of  New  Enf- 
land,  vhere  much  of  the  wool  ia 
brought   from    the   Weet   or  fno 


fon 


Yia.  372.  —  \  coDDtry  road  in  Englaud. 


looms,  at  the  homes  of  the  weaTem,  has  ht^n  gener- 
ally abandoned,  although  one  still  sees  it  in  some  of 
the  country  districts. 

Even  ia  very  eaily  times  the  English  were  en- 
gaged ia  the  weaving  of  woolen  cloth.  Later, 
owing  to  numerous  wars,  and  to  bad  government 
on  the  continent,  England  became  a  refuge  for 
industrial  people  from  the  mainland.  This  led  to 
rapid  progress  in  manufactnring.  The  peculiar 
energy  and  inventive  genins  of  the  British,  which 
kept  their  machinery  in  advance  of  that  used  by 
other  nationx,  must  also  be  cnnsidereJ.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  a  Scotchman,  James  Watt,  who  in- 
vented the  modern  steam  engine ;  and  it  was  George 
Stephenson  who  i 31  vented  the  first  locomotive. 

The  very  smallness  of  the  country  is  another 
advantage ;  for  no  matter  whera  a  factory  may 
be  located,  it  is  sure  to  be  not  far  from  coal  fields, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  point. 

In  the  mountainous  section  of  northern 
Eugland,  near  both  coal  and  wool,  there  nrc 


From  the  spinning  ud 
weaving  of  wool  it  was  mtj 
to  turn  to  the  (S)  cou»» 
manufacture  of  tnamtfaOia^ 
cotton  goods  ;  and  on  the  western  side  <rf 
the  northern  mountains  we  find  a  gmt 
cotton-manufacturing  industry.  Dampness 
is  one  of  the  points  in  favor  of  that  sec- 
tion, for  in  a  dry  air  cotton  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  too  brittle  to  spin  and  weave 
easily.  Another  reason  why  this  work  i* 
best  developed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  is  tlie  fact  that  it  is  nearer  the 
United  States,  from  which  bo  much  of  the 
raw  cotton  comes. 

Since  the  British  climate  will  not  permit 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  is  necessary  to 
import  all  that  is  used.  It  requires  over 
two  billion  pounds  a  year  to  supply  the 
mills.  Although  much  cotton  is  now  ob- 
tained from  Egypt,  India,  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  our  Southern  States 
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BtiU  supply  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
center  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  is  Man- 
chester. What  other  cities  do  you  find 
utuated  near  by  ? 

The  central  portion  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding southern  Scotland  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  mountain  range  of  northern 
England,  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  textile 
industry   in    the    world.     Can    you   name 


manufiictures  steel  rails  and  armor  plates 
for  war  ships.  Glasgow  is  a  center  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives  and  machinery  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
near  these  places,  there  are  similar  works. 

As  in  New  Engbiid,  many  places  occupie<l  with 
the  tcitile  imluslry  also  proJuce  textile  machinery 
and  other  iron  and  steel  goods.    The  island  is  80 


Fio.  3TS.  —  Locb  Lomond,  a 


cities  of  New  England  which  are  likewise 
engaged  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufac- 
ture (p.  42)? 

The    cities   of    Great    Britain    that    are 
most  noted  for  iron  and  steel  products  are 

(J)  Iron  and  BHIMINGHAM  and   SlIEFFlKLI) 

unl  luanitfiK-  in  England,  and  Glasgow 
'""""  in     Scotland.      Birjusgham 

manufactures  jewelry,  watches,  firearms, 
bicycles,  steam  engines,  etc.  SriEFFiELD 
has  for  centuries  been  noted  for  its  cutlery, 
the  presence  of  griudstoue  quarries  in  the 
neighborhood  being  onis  reason  for  this  par- 
ticular   industry.      Why  ?     Sheffield    also 


small  that  coal  and  iron  are  cheaply  shipped  to  all 
points ;  and  on  this  account,  manufactariiig,  though 


Thus  we  see  that  here,  as  in  the  United  St-ates, 
coal  makes  possible  au  enormous  manLifacturing  in- 
dustry. There  is  so  much  cohI  in  Great  Britain 
that,  in  spite  of  the  forest  of  chimneys  in  England 
aii<l  soulhem  Scotland,  the  output  of  eoal  is  more 
than  Hulhcient  to  meet  the  deniajids.  The  raw  m^ 
terialu  for  manufacture,  however,  are  not  siiflicient; 
for  all  the  cotton,  much  of  the  wool,  and  part  of  the 
iron  ore  mu^t  he  imported. 

The  three  industries  connected  with 
cotton,  wool,   and  iron  have   made  Great 
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Britain  one  of  the  great  workshops  of  the 
world.  The  most  important  is  cotton  man- 
ufactming  ;  iron  ranks  next ;  and  wool  is 
third. 

What  has  thus  far  been  said  applies 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain ;  hut  Ireland  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  Great 
Britain  in  several  respects. 
Id  the  first  place,  it  is  mainly 
a  country  of  farms  instead 
of  manufactures  (Fig-  374). 
The  mild  climate  and  damp 
air  insure  excellent  grass  throughout  tlie 
year,  and  about  four  fifths  of  tlie  farm  land 


Contrait  of 
IreUnd  vitb 
Great  Britaio 


one  twelfth  of  the  entire  snrface  of  the  IbUikI  Tbe 
water  in  tliese  boga  protects  the  BWRmp  TegeUtioii 
from  decay,  bo  that  such  vegetation  collects  nntilit 
forms  a  sod,  which,  when  dug  np  and  dried,  nikn 
a  fairly  good  fuel  (Fig.  8).  It  will  he  remembered 
that  eimilar  deposits,  iu  the  larger  ewampe  of  tbe  Cod 
Period,  were  the  heginning  of  tbe  coal  beds  which 
are  now  of  so  much  value  (p.  2). 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel,  most  of 
the  manufacturing  in  Ireland  is  done  on 
the  eastern  side,  where  coal  is  s.  ib  mrinfK- 
easily  obtained  from  England  tminj 
or  Scotland.  At  one  point  the  two  iBkndi 
are  only  thirteen  miles  apart.  One  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  industries 
b  the  making  of  linen.  The 
Irish  linens,  which  take  high 
rank  in  our  country,  are  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
flax  plant.  Flax  is  grown  in 
various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  the  seed,  from  which 
linseed  oil  is  made  for  nee  io 
mixing  paints  and  in  making 
varnish.  In  Ireland,  however, 
flax  is  raised  chiefly  for  iti 
fiber.  The  damp  climate  there 
is  favorable  to  its  growth,  and 
the  cheap  labor  majces  possible 
the  great  amount  of  care  re- 
quired in  preparing  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen. 


y  paatures  and 


is  in  pasture.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
are  raised.  As  in  Great  Britain,  the  prin- 
cipal grain  is  oata ;  but  barley,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips  are  also  grown. 

Again,  unlike  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is 
very  barren  of  minerals.     Building  stones, 

Id  minin  such  as  granite,  marble,  and 
sandstone,  are  found,  but  there 
is  very  little  coal  or  iron. 

The  lack  of  coni  for  domestic  use  is  partlj  made 
np  by  the  abundance  of  "  turf,"  or  peat.  Owing  to 
Uie  de{>osits  of  glacial  drift,  which  have  formed  dams 
across  tbe  streams  (Fig.  36;t),  the  level  interior  in  so 
poorly  drained  that  swainpe,  or  bogi,  occupy  ahout 


The  stem  of  flax  is  tall  and  slender,  and  a  field  of 
it  presents  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  a  fieU 
of  oats.  Instead  of  being  cut,  like  grain,  it  Is  pnlM 
up  and  left  lying  upon  the  ground  for  some  tin^ 
exposed  to  the  weather,  so  that  the  gnmmy  n^ 
stance,  which  holds  the  woody  matter  and  fiber  to* 
gether,  may  decay.  TraTelers  in  northern  IreluniF 
in  summer,  see  field  after  field  covered  with  ttt- 
much  of  which  is  used  in  the  linen  factoiia  <'' 
Belfast. 

After  the  fiber  has  been  separated  from  the  woodj 
core  by  machinery,  it  is  split  and  combed  ont  with  s 
steel  brush,  and  thus  made  ready  for  spinning.  1' 
is  made  into  thread  in  much  the  same  way  as  cotton 
and  wool  are,  and  this  is  then  woven  into  napkiiUi 
tablecloths,  etc,     Name  other  articlee  made  of  1iM>i' 

Ireland  offers  a  fourth  oontrast  to  Great  BritUB 
in  regard  to  population.     Not  only  la  it  far  ka 
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ly  peopled,  but  the  nambe  of  nhal  tatits  s 
Ming.  Part  y  1  auso  of  t  e  uafa  o  a  e 
,  ^  laws  tnpoipd  I J  Lng  and  the  In  h 
•"B^^  ha  e  1  g  bee  d  ^ontc  ted  *  h 
lot;  Biid  for  m  V  jea  s  thev  I  a  e  hwn  leav 
iheir    countrv       S  nee 

the  number  of  nhab- 
hns  been  rei  ced  (ro  n 
luillion  to  four  n  on 
hundred  tho    ea    d 

have  Boiig  t  efuge 
r  ID  the  Vn  ed  States 

le  cities  most  noted 
nanufactunng  have 

.  .  ,  already  been 
pal  cities  ,  ■'      , 

rirloca-  ™^"*'*>  ™ 
id  connec-  n  a  m  e  1  } 
1th  one      Leeds 

'  Bl    \l  FOI  D 

(CHESTER      ShEF 

-D,  Birmingham 
Glasgow      W  1   t 

itries  are  develoi  e  I 

ach?  Tell  where 
is  located. 

lere  are  other  large 

I   along   the    coast; 

D  much  manufactui- 

alls  for  an  enormous 

rt  of  raw  materials 

food,  as  well  as  the 

rt  of  manufactured 

1b.     These    cities 

,  therefore,   be   the 

vays   to    and    from 

sland.     Since  Great 

lin    lies    far   north, 

een  Europe  and  the 
World,  these  ship- 
points  are  naturally 

ed   on   the  eastern, 

ern,    and    southern 

,    at    those    points 

■e  the  best   harbors 

,  snd  not  far  from  the 

t  industrial  centers. 

rst  among  the  coastal  cities  to  be  noted 

ON'DON,  on  the  east  siile,  with  BitiSTOL 

«ite   it  on  the  west   coast.     North   of 


London  is  Hull,  with  Liverpool  on  the 
oppns  te  side ;  and  in  southern  Scotland  is 
Edinburgh,  near  the  coast,  paired  with 
C  LASGOW  on  the  west.     On  the  south  side 


Vui.  liTS.  — riie  locatiou  ol  LodUou  uud  Liverpool. 


tlie  two  most  important  ports  are  Southamp- 
ton and  Portsmouth.  What  are  the  two 
principal  cities  ol  Ireland,?     Ltyiatft  «»(Ai- 
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SteamahipB,  railway  lines,  and  caiinla  con- 
nect the  various  cities,  carrying  immense 
quantities  of  frciglit.  In  Great  Brittiin 
and  Ireland  there  are  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  can^l  and  over  twenty-three 
thousand  miles  of  railway. 

London,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and 
the  lai^est  city  in  the  world,  is  situated 
a.  LoBdon  on   the  Thames  River.     Like 

(1)  lu  location  many  other  Britiah  rivers,  ttie 
Thames  has  a  wide,  deep  mouth,  owing 
to    the   sinking   of   the   land.     London   is 


located  upon  its  banks  as  far  inland  as 
high  tide  allows  vessels  to  go,  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  open  sea.  The  advantage  of  this 
position  lies  in  tlie  fact  that,  while  it  is  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  it  has  direct  water 
communication  with  foreign  countries. 

New  York,  we  know,  owes  its  greatness 
largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  gateway  to 
a  productive  interior,  with  an  enormous 
area ;  but  almost  any  point  in  England 
may  be  reached  by  rail  from  London  in  a 
tew  hours.  Altliough  Great  Britain  is  so 
small,  its  population  is  nearly  one  half  as 
great  as  that  of  the  entire  United  States; 
and  the  port  of  London  is  the  point  of  en- 
trance for  much  of  its  food. 

Even   before  the  Romans  came  to  Eng- 


land, the  site  of  Ix>ndon  was  a  fortifie*^ 
camp,  situated  on  a  low  hill  surrounded  t»3 
tidal  marshes  and  mud  flats.   ,«  SariuMt— 
The   Romans  had  a  ferry  at  toryandpnt- 
this   point;    and   much   lat«r,  *""*** 
over    eight   hundred   years   ago,   the   fir^st 
London  Bridge  was  built  (Fig.  376).     Th  ^ 
gave  the  city  a  great   start.      Since  th^sst 
time,  it  has  grown  until  Greater  Londc  » n 
now  includes  over  7,000,000  persons.     Ho  ~^r 
does  that  compare  with  the  number  in  Sco  't- 
laud?     In  Ireland?     In  New  York  City? 

As  in  all  great  cities,  oarxe 
of  the  principal  industries    is 
manufacturing.   {„  j,„„^,„^ 
Nearly  all  kinds  tuHug  and 
of    goods    are  '»™'"<™« 
made,  as  in  New  York,  Cl»»' 
cago,  and  Philadelphia.    Hov*>^- 
ever,   the    fact    that    Londtv  * 
lacks  coal   and   iron   near   ^- ' 
hand,  places  it  at  some  dis^^^ 
advantage    in    manufacturin .^^ 
as   compared    with   LiverpoC^' 
and  Glasgow. 

London  is  the  greatest  ship::^ 
ping  point  in  the  world.  It- —  ^ 
rows  of  piers  extend  twent^^TY 
miles  down  the  river,  and  it  — ^ 
railways  radiate  in  all  direc^^^ 
tions  (Fig.  875).  It  is  no— ^^ 
so  noted  for  its  export  of  manufacture*-^^ 
goods  as  are  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  'whic^^'' 
are   nearer  the   great   manufacturing    dis  -^ 

tricts;    but  it  is  the  chief  center  for  im ' 

ports.     For  example,  nearly  all  the  tea  an^^3 
wine  used  in  Great  Britain  enter  througt::^ 
London.     The  great  warehouses  are  filled^ 
with  goods  from  all  climes,  such  aa  flour^ 
sugar,  meat,  tobacco,  hides,  and  cocoanuta. 

Being  a  very  oiA  citf,  muij  of  tha  atneta  am 
narrow  anil  crooked.  On  that  accoant  toampoi^ 
ttttioii  of  goods,  &tid  of  people,  ia  often  riow  and  ditt- 
cult  Some  of  the  principal  atreeta  are  too  nanDW 
for  Htreet  cars,  so  that,  unlike  Amerioan  oillai,  Iki 
people  have  to  be  carried  through  tbeaa  rtuwlf 
inainlj  by  omnibuseB  (Fig.  377).  One  of  the  lai^tit 
companies  formerly  ran  as  many  at  tblrteen  1 
dred  buses,  and  employed  five  t~ 
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fifteen    thouBsnd  horsea.      About  a  thin]  of   the 

omnibuses  are  now  lieing  run  b;  electricity.  As 
in  Sew  York  and  otiier  American  cities,  under- 
ground raijwajs  ha»e  l)een  built  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  running  under  bouses  and  streets. 

London  is  the  capital  of  the  Britiih  Em- 
pire (Fig.  881),  which  is  the  name  given 
(4;  Importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
in  othtr  tcayi  depeiidencieB.  It  is  a  center 
for  the  publication  of  books  and  magazines, 
*nd  is  provided  with  noted  picture  gal- 
leries, libraries,  museums,  and  magniticent 
l>Uildinga. 

\\s  wealth  and  trade  are  so  extensive  that 
't  has  been  the  money  center  of  the  world, 
^'lough  New  York,  the  money  center  of  the 
^-jfiited  Stiites,  now  rivals  it.  The  leading 
*^irik,  called  the  Bank  of  England,  is  the  ageu  t 
'*/  the  government  in  much  of  its  business, 
^ud  employs  about  a  thousand  persons. 

,     Just  below  the  city,  on  the  soutti  8i<Ie  of  the  rirer, 

*«  the  Greenwich  Observatory  (p.  20:1),  from  wliich 

meridians   of   longitude   are    iiuin- 

*       ^>IM^       beredand  time  is  regulated.     A  few 

■^j>ntioi%  milea  up  the  Thames  ia  Windsor 

Caatle,   one   of   the   palaces   of    the 

^overei^s  of  the  empire.     Find  Cambridge  and 

OxFOBD  (Fig.  368),  the  two  leading  university  towns 

Qf  (ireat  Britain. 


'  d 

BMb^-         jfli^^^l 

hiI3 

Southwest  of  London,  on  the  coast,  is 
South  AM  ITON,  where  many  ocean  steamers 


from    the 


S.  OtheiEDK- 


ria.  318.  —  lbs  fuDou«  WMtoiliutcT  Abbey  in  Lnodoa. 


United  Ush  cities 
States  stop  (i) /iKAewwA 
(Fig.  37.5),  '■^^"n^-""' 
and  where  fast  trains 
wait  to  convey  passen- 
gers to  the  metropolis. 
Close  to  Southampton 
is  I'oBTSMOi'TH,  which 
has  a  great  navy  yard. 

Almost  due  west  of 
London,  near  the  head 
of  Bristol  Channel,  is 
BiiiSTOL,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber 
trade  and  in  tobacco 
and  chocolate  manufac- 
turing. It  was  formerly 
next  to  London  in  size, 
but  Liverpool  Uaa  wa.-^ 
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f&r  outstripped  it.  Can  you  suj^est  some 
reason  why  ?  Just  west  of  Bristol  is  Cae- 
DIFF,  in  Wales,  the  chief  British  port  for 
the  export  of  coal. 

Knowing  the  occupation  of  the  dense 
population  in  northern  England,  we  can  tell 
the  principal  exports  of  Hull 
(8)  InthenoHh  ^^^  LIVERPOOL.  What  must 
they  he  ?  The  former  city  naturally  trades 
mainly  with  Europe,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Americas  and  West  Africa. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
the  west  side  of  Great  Britain  had  little 


center  and  shipping  point,  for  the  same  r^ 
sons  that  Liverpool  is.  State  these  reasou 
What  must  be  some  of  its  principal  impor 
and  exports  ?     Why  ? 

Edinburgh,  unlike  the  other  large  citi 
named,  is  not  very  important  either  as 
shipping  point  or  as  a  manufacturing  ce 
ter.  It  is  distinguished  as  the  capital 
Scotland,  and  as  one  of  the  most  beautif 
cities  in  the  British  Isles.  In  former  day 
before  Glasgow  developed  commerce  wii 
America,  Edinburgh  was  much  more  ir 
portant  than  Glasgow;    for  it  cnmmandc 


-  tj-* 

■-.-:^'r 

Fio.  379.  — The  city  ot  Edinburgh. 


commerce,  and  Liverpool  (Fig.  375),  there- 
fore, had  little  businesa  or  growth.  With 
the  settlement  of  America,  however,  the  city 
grew  until  it  now  has  an  immense  trade  with 
North  and  South  America,  and  is  the  third 
city  in  size  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Many 
passengers  from  America  land  at  this  port 
and  go  to  London  by  rail.  Besides  its  com- 
merce, Liverpool  is  also  important  for  its 
shipbuilding.  Why  is  this  a  favorable  place 
for  such  an  industry  ?  A  ship  canal,  about 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  has  been  built  to 
Manchester,  at  an  expense  of  #75,000,000. 
Glasgow  (Fig.  36ti),  on  the  west  side  of 
<.  cities  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is 
ScaOaaA  second  to  London  in  size  among 

British  cities.    It  is  a  leading  manufacturing 


the  entrance  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotlam 
It  still  has  important  trade,  and  is  a  note 
educational  center.  The  well-known  Un 
versity  of  Edinburgh  is  situated  hen 
Leith,  a  short  distance  away,  is  the  poi 
for  Edinburgh. 

Farther  north,  on  the  coast,  are  Dl'Nde 
and  Aberdeen  (p.  2ti7).  The  former  sern" 
forth  a  number  of  Arctic  whaling  vease] 
each  year,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  maui: 
facture  of  linen. 

The  principal  cities  of  Ireland  are  on  th 
east  and  south  sides.     Why  ?    What  has  a! 
readybeen  said  about  Belfast   g.  citisiof 
(p.  270)?      It   is   also   noted  i"i«»« 
for  its  shipbuilding.     Dublin,  the  capita 
of  Ireland,  and  the  chief  port  for  the  Eng 
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ule,  ships  farm  and  otiier  pmlucts  to 
ad  and  receives  manufactured  goods 
irn.    Qliebnstown  has  a  fine  harbor, 

a  port  of  call  for  vessels  bound  from 
ca  to  Great  Britain, 
ile  we  have  learned  many  facts  about 
iUsh  Isles,  some  important  questions 
f^,^,  are  not  yet  fully  answered. 
taou  For  example,  why  does  this 
lb  little  country  possess  more 
colonies  (Fig.  381)  than  any 
nation  of  tlie  earth  ?     Further,  why 

it  have  the  greatest  foreign  trade? 
rhy  the  greatest  number 
tels  upon  the  sea? 
e  of  the  reasons  in 
:  to  these  questions  ai-e 
M  as  follows  :  Tlie 
^«ie«  fact  that  Great 
1  is  so  small — no  point 

island  being  more  tliiin 
y  miles  from  ^alt  water 

reason  why  many  of  the 
I  have  become  sailors. 
ot  surprising,  therefore, 
;hey  have  been  great 
era. 

is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
38  these  explorei-8  dis- 
d     new     parts    of    the 

they  laid  claim  to  them 
name  of  their  mother 
y.  In  this  way,  and  by 
■reat  Britain  came  into 
iion    of    the    Thirteen    Colonies    of 

America,  aud  of  Cana<1a,  India,  Aus- 

much   of    Africa,   and    many   other 

(Fig.   381).      At   present   her   ter- 

includes  about  one  fifth  of  the  land 
e  of  the  globe,  and  one  quarter  of 
labitants. 

se  colonics  and  dependencies  help  to 

n  Great   Britain's   enormous   foreign 

t  commerce;     for    the    colonies 

e'  found  it  more  to  their 

advantage  to  trade  with  the 

T  country  than   with   other   nations, 

Bpeak  a  different  language  and  have 


less  understanding  of  them  or  sympathy 
with  them.  The  colonies  sell  raw  products 
and  food  stuffs  to  the  mother  country,  and 
she  sends  to  them  clothing,  steel  goods,  and 
other  manufactured  articles.  It  is  largely 
the  exchange  of  goods  with  these  coloniea 
that  has  made  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain  nearly  twice  tliat  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Next  to  her  colonies.  Great  Britain's 
greatest  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  this  little  island 
owns   more  vessels   than   any  3   ^^^   ^ 
other  nation  have  already  ap-  many  »iiip« 


nput  ' 


FiO.  3S0.  — A  street 


peared.  In  fishing,  exploring,  and  making 
settlements,  a  large  number  of  ships  have 
been  needed;  and  many  war  ships  have  been 
required  for  the  proper  defense  of  her 
widely  scattered  colonies.  Another  reason 
for  BO  large  a  navy  ia  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  are  cut  off  from  all  other  nations 
by  water.  For  defense,  therefore,  the  Brit- 
ish must  rely  upon  war  ships  rather  than 
upon  a  standing  army. 

Further  than  this,  the  British  are  actually 
forced  to  own  many  ships.  Here  are  over 
forty-live  million  people livingontwosmall  is- 
lands, from  whose  soil  it  is  impossible  to  obt&uv 
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the  necessary  food.  They  must  send  ships 
away  for  their  flour,  meat,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
etc. ;  and  they  must  send  abroad  for  much 
of  their  raw  materials  for  manufacture. 
Also,  ia  order  to  pay  for  the  raw  materials 
and  food,  their  manufactured  goods  must 
he  ship[>ed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  other- 
wise such  extensive  manufacturing  would 
be  impossible.  From  this  it  is  plain  why  a 
very  large  number  of  vessels  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 


British,  rather  than  other  nations,  should 
own  them.  In  the  first  place,  such  trade  is 
profitable  ;  and  secondly,  when  they  own 
their  own  vessels,  they  can  send  them  where 
and  when  they  will,  and  are,  therefore,  in- 
dependent in  case  of  war. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  remarkable 
energy  of  the  British,  are  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  United  Kingdom  greatly 
surpasses  all  other  nations  in  number  of 
war  ships  and  merchant  vessels. 

The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
QDTenmient  of  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
the  Doited  present  ruler  being  King 
^B*""  George   V.      We   know   that 


in  the  United  States  our  general  laws  ^n 
made  at  Washington  by  a  Congress  cosm- 
posed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Rep»— e- 
sentatives.  In  the  United  Kingdom  tile 
law-making  body,  which  corresponds  to  o«tr 
Congress,  is  called  Parliament.  It  is  lite  e- 
wise  composed  of  two  bodies,  the  House  cf 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  made  up  of  membera  of  lilie 
nobility,  or  men  with  iDherited  titles,  who  eu«  not 
elected  by  the  people.  In  former  times  the  Lc>r<I» 
were  so  jHiwerful  that  tha  people  had  little  control 
of  the  government;  but  for  many  generatione  t.lie 
l^ords  have  had  much  less  power.  The  Houtt  of 
Vommoni,  whose  members  are  elected  by  popul&r 
vote,  is  now  tiy  far  the  more  important.  Through 
them  the  people  are  able  to  make  their  own  lai^s> 
and  the  government  is  therefore  one  that  allocs 
great  freedom. 

The  sovereigii  corresponds  to  our  President;  but 
the  execution  of  laws  ia  really  in  charge  of  a  CabineU 
composed  of  a  Prime  Minister  and  several  other  Min- 
itlen,  who  are  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commona 
for  their  actions.  If  the  Ministers  lose  the  support 
of  the  House,  tliey  are  obliged  to  resign  ;  and  then 
others  are  appointed  who  will  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  people. 

1.  What  remarkable  facts  can  you  state  about 
the  position,  si^A  and  importance  of  these  itJands? 
2.  How  does  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitanta  help  to  explain  the  impor-  ?"^?T 
tanceof  the  islands  V  3.  How  is  the  <?»•»*><««» 
importance  of  the  islands  also  partly  explained  l^T 
the  prevailing  winds  ?  4.  By  the  character  of  t-h* 
surface  of  the  landV  5.  By  the  irregular  coast  ht»«  ' 
6.  By  the  natural  resources?  7.  Tell  about  *••'* 
raising  of  hve  stock  on  these  islands.  8.  What  0*^ 
the  other  leading  farm  products?  9.  Of  what  ifH" 
portance  is  fishing?  10.  What  important  miner^'^ 
are  fouud?  11.  What  conditions  greatly  fa"*'"'' 
manufacturing?  12.  What  can  you  tell  about  *-** 
woolen  manufacturing?  13.  Cotton  manufact»»'^ 
ing?  14.  Iron  and  steel  manufacturing?  15,  H<^* 
does  Ireland  compare  with  Great  Britain  in  prorf''' 
nence  of  agriculture?  What  are  the  farm  produ.*'"* 
of  Ireland?  16.  How  does  Ireland  contrast  wi*r 
Great  Britain  in  mining?  17.  In  manufacturiii.^ 
Describe  the  chief  manufacturing  industry.  18,  Wl»  *: 
about  the  population  of  Ireland?  19,  Xame  a«^ 
locate    the    principal    cities    of    the   British   Isl^^ 

20.  Tell    further    about   the   location    of    Londc^*' 

21.  Its  early  history  and   present   size,      22.    f 
manufacturing  and  commerce.    23.  Its  importan.^^ 
in  other  ways.    24.   What  places  of  interest  are  ne^^ 
London  ?    35.  Locate  and  state  Ute  important  f*^^^ 
about  other  cities  in  tbs  south  of  Ea^and.    26.  "I^^ 
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■til.  27.  Tell  about  the  leading  citiea  of 
(L  28.  Of  IreUnd.  29."  Uow  has  the  Brit- 
[HTecome  to  hare  BO  man;  colonies?     30.  So 

foreign  commerce?  31.  So  great  a  nary 
many  merchaat  vesaeb?  32.  Describe  the 
oent  of  the  British  lales. 
[ftke  a  sketch  map  of  Gieat  Britain,  showing 
itionof  the  highlands  aud  lowlands,  principal 
_i^  rivers    and   cities.      2.    Considering 

the  prevailing  winds,  which  aide  of 
lat  cities  must  be  most  free  from  smoke? 
f  are  sheep  able  to  eat  shorter  grass  than 
4.  Make  a  list  of  goods  manufactured 
iz,  and  place  samples  in  the  school  cabinet. 
te  ft  short  paper  telling  in  what  ways  the 
of  tbe  British  Isles  and  the  United  States 

on  one  another.  6.  State  ways  in  which 
igland  and  Great  Britain  resemble  each  oMit>r. 
it  names  of  British  cities  have  yon  met  in 
udy  of  the  United  States?  In  what  portion 
[Inited  States  are  they?  8.  Read  in  Geoi^e 
"  Silas  Mamer  "  a  description  of  old-fashioned 
■eturing  by  hand  looms.  9.  Also  in  "John 
:,  Gentleman,"  an  account  of  tlie  introduction 
■a  into  the  factories.  10.  What  books  writ- 
E^lishmen  have  you  read?  11.  What  early 
1  explorers  took  part  in  the  exploration  of 
America? 


The  Netherlands,   Belgium,  and 
LuxBMBuiiG  (Fig.  416) 

kunpare  the  area  of  The  Netliertands  with 
f    Belgium    (p.    421);    with    that   of   Great 
,  Britain.     2.   Compare  the  coast  lines 

'"''  of  The  Netheriands  and  Belgium. 
at  large  river  crosses  The  Netherlands? 
^  what  countries  does  it  flow?  4.  What 
es  border  The  Netherlands?  5.  Belgium? 
•M  an  outline  map  of  these  two  countries. 

I.  The  Netherlands  (Holland) 

ure  383  shows  The  Netherlands  to  be  a 
ar  country.     The  greater  portion  is 
very  low,  and  some  parts  are 
'  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  below 

rel.  In  fact,  if  protection  against  sea 
ver  were  not  provided,  about  one  half 
surface  would  be  under  water  at  least 
of  the  time.  This  explains  why  the 
ry,  sometimes  called  Holland,  is  more 
only  known  as  TIte  Netherlanda,  mean- 
9  low  country. 


The  Rhine  has  brought  much  of  the  soil ; 
some  of  it,  no  doubt,  all  the  way  from  the 
Alps.  A  large  part  of  the  country  is,  in 
fact,  a  delta  of  sand  and  clay  built  by  the 
Rhine.  It  is  so  low  and  level  that,  over 
much  of  the  surface,  the  only  notable  eleva- 
tions are  either  sand  Junes,  thrown  up  by 
the  wind,  or  glacial  moraines  of  sand  and 
gravel  (p.  9).  In  Figure  363  notice  how 
far  the  ice  sheet  advanced  iu  this  section. 
Hard  rocks  are  found  only  in  the  extreme 
eastern  and  southeastern  parts,  where  the 


highest  point  is  a  little  over  a  thousand  feet 
above  tlie  sea. 

As  the  population  increased,  and  there 
was  need  for  more  land,  it  was  found  possi- 
ble by  building  embankments.  How  the  low- 
called  dtket,  to  keep  the  high  land  has  been 
tides  and  rivers  from  overflow-  r«l«i™ed 
ing  the  salt  marshes  and  flood  plains.  The 
people  have  even  undertaken  the  difficult 
task  of  reclaiming  the  shallow  sea  bottom 
itself.  Such  drainage  began  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  has  continued  until  the  present 
day.  It  has  already  about  doubled  the  area 
of  The  Netherlands,  and  now  a  scheme  is 
projected  by  which  the  Zuider  Zee  is  to  be 
reclaimed. 


The  first  st«p  in  reclaiming  a  section  of  land  is  to 
build  dikes  around  it.  Tlieii  the  water  u  pumped 
from  the  incloHure  and  emptied  into  the  rivew,  or 
into  tlie  sea.  Windinilb  were  formerly  the  ouly 
means  for  such  piiiiipiiig,  and  uiauy  are  utill  in  uao 
(Fig.  381);  but  now  luauy  Bteam  pumps  are  also 
used.  These  pumps  must  be  worked  all  tlie  time  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  rain  water,  aa  well  aa  that 
which  Boaka  through  the  soil. 

There  are  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  sea  dikes, 
some  of  which  are  fully  three  hundred  feet  Ihiuk, 


and  thirty  feet  high.  Some  idea  of  Ihi-  need  of 
Biich  great  walls  may  be  gained  by  fitandjng  bi-liitid 
one  of  them  during  a  storm  and  listening  to  tlie  fitree 
beating  of  (he  ocean  waves  on  the  opposite  side, 
sevenil  feet  above  one's  heail. 

The  ditches  for  draining  the  land  really  form  ca- 
nals, which,  by  means  of  their  etnbanknienls,  inchise 
houses,  gardens,  and  fields,  much  as  fences  or  stone 
walls  inclose  housi'S  and  gardeiis  in  other  countries. 
They  are  so  numerous  that  they  extend  over  the 
lowlands  in  a  great  network. 

It  might  seem  that  a  country  so  small  as 
nnmbMud  *'''*'■  ""''  *'''''  ^'^^^  "  surface, 
ctiaracterof  could  not  support  a  large 
thejMopla         population.    Nevertheless,  The 


Nftlterlands  lias  about  two  thirds  as  manj 
inhabitants  us  the  remarkably  productive 
slate  of  New  York,  which  ia  four  times  as 
large.     TUey  are  a  very  prosperous  people, 


Perhaps  the  teadii^  cause  for  this  prosperity  is  the 
excellent  character  of  the  Dutch  jieople,  as  the  Sfti- 
erlanders  are  called.  For  centuries  Uiey  have  felt  wi 
intense  love  for  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  hut,  being 
a  small  nation,  they  have  suffered  manj 
hardships  in  attempting  to  maintain  bucIi 
litierty.  At  one  time  tliey  were  nndtr 
German  control  j  later  they  eauie  uuder 
the  cruel  rule  of  Siwin ;  but  finnlly  llin 
obtained  their  independence,  and'  their 
form  of  government  is  now  a  Uiiiii*^ 
n-onan-hj. 

\\  liile  their  efforts  for  freedom  hrougbl 
untold  sufTering  to  tlie  Dutch  people,  it 
helped  Iheni,  in  one  way.  by  causing  pwrle 
of  advanced  ideas  to  sevk  refuge  smonj; 
thini.  Thus  it  was  to  Holland  that  the 
Pilgrims  first  lied  when  religious  perwar 
tiuii  drove  them  from  England  ;  and  fioni 
time  to  time  large  numbers  of  Hugnencrts 
(iermans,  and  other  persecuted  people  fooDd 
refuge  there.  Such  people  brought  M* 
ideiis,  and  had  a  great  inSueaca  on  the 
intelligence  with  which  Dutch  indoAiu 
were  developed. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  in* 
dustry  of  the  Kingdom.  The  lead- 
ing farm  products  are 
giiiina,  snch  as  rye, 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwhe»*- 
*""  *  Potatoes,  sugar  beets,  beans,  pe** 
and  flax  are  also  grown.  There  s:*i*' 
many  gardens,  including  flower  gard^^"' 
where  bulbs  are  raised.  The  Dutch  ra.  "'^ 
such  excellent  bulbs  that  they  are  sold  ■*'' 
over  the  world. 

More  land  is  devoted  to  pasture  (F:»  ?■ 
38;'))  than  to  all  these  crops.  This  is  par*^  l>' 
because  much  of  ibe  higher  land  is  too  san  ^^ ')' 
for  cultivation,  and  partly  because  the  mo  .*"' 
ture  in  the  lowlands  aids  in  the  growth  "^j 
excellent  grass.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  «*'^j 
horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers ;  aK^" 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made. 

Both   the    Zuider    Zee   and 
the  North  Sea,  near  at  hand,  WshlBj 
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1  manf  food  fish  ;  and  this  fact  has 
ishing  an  important  Dutch  industry. 
>  level  a  country  there  can  be  little 
power ;  and  little  mineral  wealth  is 
lai  to  be  expected  in  a  land  made 
tDlns  up  of  soft  clays  and  sands.  A 
rade  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  bogs, 
little  coal  is  mined  in  the  extreme 
ut. 

er  the  circumstances,  one  might  not 
much  manufacturing.  Fortunately, 
it,  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  near 
Belgium,   Germany,  and    England. 


of  cUy,  and  needing  both  bricks  and  tile  in  tbeir 
draiu^e  work,  they  developed  manufacturing  in 
these  directions.  Some  of  the  Dutch  pottery,  known 
as  Delft  ware,  is  greatly  prized  for  its  beauty.  In 
fact,  manufacturing  now  ranks  next  to  agriculture 
in  importance  here. 

Commerce  is  highly  developed  for  several 
reasons.      In   the   first  place,  p  -^ 

the  ditches,  built  for  the  pur-  ezteoslTe 
pose    of    drainage,    are    also  conunem 
useful  as  canals  j   and  these,  i-  ^**j^aa»- 
together  with  the  rivers,  make  P'"**™* 
transportation   by  water   very  easy  to  all 


Ym.  38G.  —  Cftttle  leediDg  In  tbe  rich  pastarei  ol  HoUand.    A  typical  Dutch  scene. 


DCe  the  Dutch  people  require  quan- 
(  cloth,  shoes,  machinery,  etc.,  they 
both  coal  and  some  of  the  raw  mate- 
order  to  manufacture  for  themselves. 
TSngers  who  fled  to  The  Netlierlands  to  es- 
lecution  did  much  toward  developing  early 
taring.  Ita  growth  has  tieen  further  aided 
Torts  of  the  Dutch  to  reclaim  land  from  the 
e  windmills,  with  their  inclosing  buildings, 
liable  not  merely  as  liou8ea,  storehouses,  and 
)ut  also  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  grain 
g  other  kinds  of  work.  Thus,  lacking  water 
He  Dutch  learned  to  make  some  use  of  wind 
Besides,  in  order  to  build  the  canals  and 
xl  to  drain  the  land,  they  needed  imple- 
mch  as  plows  and  pile  drivers,  and  these 
jinfactured.    Again,  hnrin^  an  abundance 


sections  of  the  country.  Furthennore,  the 
flat-topped  dikes  make  excellent  wagon 
roads ;  and  the  level  nature  of  the  land 
renders  the  building  of  railways  a  simple 
matter. 

A  second  reason  for  the  importance  ot 
commerce  is  the  portion  of  Holland.  This 
country  lies  directly  in  the  g.  Positioa 
path  of  entrance  to  northern  **  HoiUni 
Europe ;  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  Rhine 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  a  long  dis- 
tance through  Germany.  Therefore,  much 
of  the  American  and  British  trade  with  cen- 
tral Europe  is  carried  on  through  Holland. 

The  DutcYv  ^\o'ta.«&  CJ'\.^^-  ^KV^  \sacKa&k  *. 
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third  reason  for  the  extensive  oomnierce. 
Since  the  very  earliest  times  the  Dutch 
have  been  in  close  contact 
"*  '  with  the  Biilt  water.  Not  only 
have  they  battled  with  the  sen  in  reclaim- 
ing their  land ;  but  to  visit  some  of  their 
near  neighbors  tliey  have  been  dbliged  to 
go  by  boat.  Tlie  men  have,  therefoi-e,  be- 
come expert  sailors ;  and  when  discoveries 


eral  other  East  India  islands  (Fig.  41"J^^3' 

The  manufacture  of  raw  products  obtain^s^^^ 

from  the  colonies  forms  one  of  the  princip^  ^ 

industries  of  the  coast  cities. 

Amsterdam  and  Hottekdam  are  the  tw— ^^^*o 

principal   cities.     The  former,  the  large^K  «Bt 

city  in    The    Netherlands,    is 

about   the    size  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  canal,  an.  «nid 
is  noted  for  its  university  an-  -*:-ail 
museums,  as  well  as  for  its  sliipz;^  E>- 
ping,  manufacturing,  and  di»^  a- 
mond  cutting.  The  rulers  oc^^^of 
Holland  are  crowned  at  Am*'  «'- 
sterdam,  although  the  roya»^^**l 
family  resides  at  The  HAGDffi^^KE> 
where  the  government  build -^B- 
ings  are  situated. 

Rotterdam,  next  to  Amater — :=• 

dam  iu  size,  is  the  chief  seapoi ' 

of  The  Netherlands.  Ita  loca-  — •- 
tion,   near    the   mouth   of    thi— ^* 

Rhine,  makes  it  one  of  the  prin 

cipal  porta  for  entrance  to  th^^^ 
interior  of  the  continent.  Thi^^3S 
explains  why  Rotterdam  is  th^^s 
European  terminus  for  some  o^^V 
the  important  steamship  lioec^^ 
from  New  York  and  other  part^^S 
of  the  world. 

2.   Belgium  (Fig.  4x(i) 

In  much  of  Belgium  the  sur 

face  of  the  land  reminds  us  od^ 


Holland. 


The 


CompuiMtn  of 


UiK  city  o[  A 


of  new  lands  were  being  made,  the  Dutch 
Bailors  natuniUy  took  part.  This,  of  course, 
was  followed  by  the  founding  of  colonies  in 
distant  lands. 

The  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  colonize  our 
Hudson  Valley  was  stopped  by  the  Eng- 
lish; but  Holland  retains  posi^essinn  of 
other  important  regions.  Of  these,  Dutch 
Guiana  in  South  America  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  248);  but  the  most  im- 
portant Dutch  colonies  are  Java  and  sev- 


country  is  low  and  t 

fliit  in  the  northern  that  of  HOIUad- 
and  western  parts,  but  gradually  rises,  and 
grows  more  rolling  toward  the  soath  and 
east.  There  is  much  more  of  this  hilly 
hmd  in  Belgium,  and  the  highest  point 
('2230  feet)  is  more  than  twice  that  in 
The  Netherlands. 

Although  Belgium  is  even  smaller  than 
Holland,  its  population  is  much  larger,  or 
over  seven  million.     How  does  dumber  and 
that  compare  with  the  popula-  chancter  of 
tionofNewYorkState?  Little  tlwpeopta 
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Bel^um  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
densely  jmpulated  country  on 
the  earth. 

Like  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians 
have  endured  untold  sufferiiigB  in 
their  long  struggle  for  independence. 
Their  countrj  hui  been,  to  some 
extent,  a  battlefield  for  the  larf^'er 
conntriea,  orPoieers,  of  Kurope ;  fur 
example,  the  Bailie  of  Walerho,  by 
which  the  career  of  Nnpoleou  Boj^a^ 
parte  was  ended,  was  fought  here 
in  1815. 

Belgium,  together  with  parta  of 
France  and  The  Netherlands,  once 
formed  the  country  of  Flanders, 
and  nearly  half  the  Belgian  people 
■till  speak  the  Ftemith  language. 
SiQca  1830,  Belgium  has  been  an 
independent  country,  and  the  pro.a- 
Bnt  form  of  government  is  a  limited 

The  intelligence  of  the  Belgians  is  of  the  highest 
order.  Even  during  the  Aliddle  Ageji  their  woolen 
manufactures  were  the  beat  in  Europe ;  and  at  vari- 
Otis  times  the  kings  of  England  induced  Flemish 
artisans  to  move  to  England  for  tlie  purpose  of  ini- 
proTing  the  manufacturing  there.  Since  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  have  declared  Belgium  neutral 
territory,  thus  prohibiting  further  fighting  there, 
the  people  have  found  it  necessary  to  keep  only  a 


[  Agricultare 


small  standing  army,  and  have  devotod  themselves 
to  the  industries.  As  a  result,  Belgium  has  enjoyed 
a  wonderful  growth. 

More  than  lialf  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  the  chief  products, 
besides  live  stock,  being  grain, 
flax,  hemp,  fruit,  and  sugar 
beets.  Among  the  farm  animals,  the 
Flemish  horaes  are  especially  noted  for 
their  great  size  and  strength. 

The  Belgian  method  of  farming  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
farms  with  from  one  hundred  to  several  thousand 
acres,  as  in  our  country,  the  Belgian  farms  usually 
contain  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres.  To  a 
large  extent,  spading  takes  the  place  of  plowing; 
and  such  hand  labor,  guided  by  the  experience  of 
many  generations,  secures  lar^jc  crop  of  the  best 
ipiality.  In  spite  of  such  careful  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  however,  there  are  so  niiiiiy  people  iu  Belgium 
that  much  food  has  to  be  imported. 

Quite  different  from  tlie  level  northern 
pliiin,  close  set  with  farms  and  towns,  is  the 
hilly  region  of  the  southern  Mining  and 
angle,  covered  with  forests,  manufarturiug 
The  weathering  of  ages,  which  has  worn 
these  mountains  so  low,  has  brought  to 
light  valuable  mineral  deposits,  especially 
coal  and  iron  ore.  As  in  England,  these 
two  minerals  occur  near  together.  Lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  are  also  found  here ;   and 


there   is   much   quarrying   of    marble   and 
other  building  stones. 

Belgium,  therefore,  jiossesses  advantages 
for  agriculture  similar  to  those  of  Holland, 
while  the  minerals  give  far  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  manufacturing.  These  facts  help 
to  explain  why  the  population  is  so  dense. 


By  its  position  Belgium  secures  many  t 

the  advantages  that  Hoi  and  enjoys;   thi 

is,  it  is  a  gateway  to  and  from   „ 

.'      .    .     -^        ,  V  'I'     Commerce 

the   interior   of    liiuiope.      lo 

be  sure,  its  coast  line  is  only  about   fon 

miles  in  length  and  the  water  there  is  sht 

low ;  but  Antwekp  has  an  excellent  harb 


iS  ot  Gb«nt  (aclag 


More  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
engaged  in  mining,  and  coal  and  coke  are 
among  the  leading  exports  of  the  kingdom. 
The  northwest  slope  of  the  hilly  region 
is  one  of  the  world's  busiest  industrial 
regions.  As  in  England,  the  three  most 
important  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  iron  and  steel.  Linen  and 
glass  are  also  made.  The  country  is  so 
small,  and  there  are  so  many  water  ways  and 
railways,  that  coal  is  transported  cheaply 
to  all  sections.  Manufacturing,  therefore, 
is  well  distributed  over  the  kingdom,  al- 
though Coal  is  found  only  in  the  south. 


on  the  broad  lower  course  of  the  smi 
Scheldt  River. 


There  is  no 

IfLDd,  but  two  B 

navigable  for  si 


lai^  rirer,  like  the  Rhine  in  H 
mailer  etieams,  riiiing  in  France,  a 
>iiie  distance  scroM  the  plain.  The 
system  of  canals.  Besides  the 
water  wavH,  Belgium  haa  more  miles  of  railway,  f 
its  ^ze,  than  any  other  country.  For  these  n 
eons  transportation  of  goods  is  one  of  the  leadu 
industries. 

The  Belgians  do  not  possess  such  valuable  col 
iiies  as  the  Dutch,  but  they  have  been  prominent 
African  exploration.  It  was  ibe  Belgian  kin;;  vl 
sent  Stanley  to  Africa,  and  the  Belgiau  Congo 
now  a  Belgian  colony. 
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Brussels,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.    The 

name  Brusseh  carpets  suggests 
one  of  its  industries ;  but  car- 
riage and  lace  making  are  at  present  among 
its  most  important  kinds  of  manufacture. 
Brussels  is  an  educational  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal and  commercial  center,  having  numerous 
picture  galleries,  museums,  and  schools. 

Antwerp,  next  in  size,  is  some  distance 
inland  on  the  navigable  Scheldt  Kiver. 
Some  of  the  gpreat  steamship  lines  from  New 
York  have  their  European  terminus  here, 
And  the  port  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in.  Europe.  The  leading  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing are  sugar  refining,  distilling,  lace- 
making,  and  shipbuilding. 

Many  other  cities  and  towns  are  important 
<>Aanufactariug  centers.  The  largest  are  Li£:gk, 
"the  ''Birmingham  of  Belgium,"  engaged  in  the 
vnanufactiire  of  firearms,  cutlery,  glass,  and  various 
kinds  of  machinery;  and  Ghent  (Fig.  389),  noted 
^&r  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  for  machinery. 


3.    Luxemburg 

On  the  southeastern  border  of  Belgium  is  the 
small  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  governed  by  an  heredi- 
tary grand  duchess  and  a  Parliament.  Like  Belgiu  tn, 
by  agreement  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  it  is 
neutral  territory.  Agriculture,  iron  mining,  and 
manufactoring  are  the  principal  industries. 

The  Netherlands,    1.   Describe  the  surface  of  Hol- 
land.    2.   How   has   the   lowland    been  reclaimed? 

3.  What  about  the  number  and 
character  of  the  people?  4.  Tell 
what  you  can  al)out  the  agriculture; 
about  fishing.  5.  What  about  mining?  6.  Ac- 
count for  the  importance  of  manufacturing. 
7.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  extensive 
commerce  of  Holland?  8.  Name  and  locate  the 
principal  cities. 

Belgium,  9.  Compare  the  surface  of  Belgium 
with  that  of  Holland.  10.  What  about  the  number 
and  character  of  the  Belgian  people?  What  kind 
of  government  have  they  now?  IL  What  is  the 
condition  of  agriculture?  12.  Of  mining  and 
manufacturing?  13.  Of  commerce?  14.  Locate 
and  state  important  facts  about  the  cities.  15.  Tell 
About  Luxemburg. 

TTie  Netherlands,     1.   W^hy  are  the  winds  likely 
to  blow  with  special  force  and  regularity  across 


Review 
Qnestiona 


Holland?    2.  Why  is  this  fact  of  special  yalue  to 
the  Dutch?     3.  Find  out  more  about  the  flower 
gardens  of  the  Dutch.    4.  Have  you   ^        ^. 
seen  any  Dutch  pottery,  especially        ^*      "* 
Delft  wares?    5.   Find  out  why  the  Pilgrims  did 
not  remain  in  Holland  instead  of  coming  to  America. 

6.  Why  should  not  Rotterdam  be  as  large  a  city 
as  New  York  ?  7.  Find  out  about  the  Peace  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907  at  The  Hague.  8.  What 
reasons  are  there  for  selecting  a  small  country  like 
Holland  for  such  a  conference,  and  for  making 
treaties  between  nations  which  have  been  at  war? 

Belgium,  9.  There  are  greater  extremes  of  tem- 
perature in  Belgium  than  in  England.  Why? 
10.  Find  out  some  facts  about  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. 11.  Give  several  reasons  for  spading  instead 
of  plowing  land.  12.  Examine  a  piece  of  lace. 
From  what  material  is  lace  made,  and  how  is  the 
work  done  ?  13.  Towns  in  Belgium  are  often  known 
by  two  names.  Why?  14.  Figure  out  the  number 
of  persons  per  square  mile  (see  Appendix,  p.  424) 
in  Belgium  and  compare  it  with  the  number  in 
New  York,  or  in  your  own  state. 

IV.   France 

1.  J'rance  is  the  nearest  country  to  the  British 
Tsles.    Estimate    the    distance    between   the    two. 
2.   Compare  the  two  countries  as  to   -_      q.    - 
area.  3.  As  to  population.  4.  What        ^         ^ 
countries  border  France?    5.   What  waters?    6.  In 
what  respects  is  its  position  favorable  to  commerce  ? 

7.  What  do  you  observe  about  the  general  direction 
of  the  rivers?  Name  them.  Locate  the  island  of 
Corsica,  which  belongs  to  France. 

The   early  inhabitants  of  France,  called 
Gauls,  were  conquered  by  the  People  and 
Romans,  who  gave  them  their  goyemment 
language  and  many  of  their  customs. 

After  the  fall  of  Home,  France  was  di- 
vided into  independent  kingdoms,  which 
were  often  at  war  with  one  another  or  with 
neighboring  countries.  The  natural  bound- 
aries of  Fmnce  have,  however,  tended  to 
bring  these  kingdoms  together;  for  the 
country  is  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  elsewhere,  in  large  part,  by  mountains. 
Notice  how  completely  the  Pyrenees  sepa- 
rate France  and  Spain;  and  what  a  bar- 
rier the  lofty  Alps  form  along  the  Italian 
and  Swiss  borders.  Even  north  of  the 
Alps,  a  part  of  the  boundary  is  formed  by 
highlands  (Fig.  360). 
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While  the  inhabitants  were  thus  partly 
protected  from  invasion,  there  were  few 
barriers  within  France  itself  to  keep  the 
people  of  different  sections  apart.  It  was 
not  difficult,  therefore,  to  bring  the  several 
kingdoms  under  one  rule. 

Monaco  in  the  southeast,  and  Amlnrra  in  the 
Pyrenees  (p.  291),  are  tlie  only  exceptions.  Tlie 
principality  of  Monaco,  only  eight  square  inilea  in 
area,  is  a  noted  wiater  resort  because  of  its  fine 
climate. 

France  has  changed  its  form  of  govern- 
ment several  times.     For  a  long  time  it  was 


a  monarchy,  and  over  a  century  ago  it  be- 
came a  republic  ;  but  this  did  not  continue 
long,  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  so 
powerful  that  he  was  made  emperor.  There 
have  been  other  changes  since  then,  the  last 
one  being  in  1871,  when  the  republican  form 
of  government  was  again  established. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  highlands  of 
Surface  fea-  France  are  in  the  south  and 
tuiN  and  rain-  southeast.  Among  these  the 
Ua  loftiest  are  the  Alps,  whose 


highest  peak,  Mont  Blanc  (15,781  fee 
in  France.  Since  there  are  no  mountai 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  the 
winds  are  able  to  bear  vapor  to  all  pa: 
France,  thus  supplying  all  sections  wi 
abundance  of  rain  for  agriculture. 

The  position  of  the  highlands  is  favc 
to  commerce  as  well  as  to  farming, 
three  fourths  of  France  is  a  plain,  sli 
westward  from  the  low  central  plateau, 
but  one  of  the  large  rivers  rise  in 
plateau,  and  flow  gently  across  the  pla 
the  Atlantic.  TIius  navigation  is  poi 
far  into  the  country.  L 
and  name  the  four  la 
rivers.  How  does  the  B 
differ  from  the  other  thre 
As  might  be  expected 
summers  are  warmer  thi 
EnErland,  since  „  _ 
i^  ranee  lies  al- 
most entirely  south  of 
country,  and  is  less  unde 
influence  of  the  ocean. 
southeastern  section,  alth 
it  lies  as  far  north  as  Bt 
has  a  semi-tropical  cli 
(Fig.  392).  This  is  be 
of  the  warm  Meditern 
waters,  and  the  prote 
from  cold  north  winds  afF< 
bv  the  mountains  (pp.  26: 
283). 

With  so  favorable  a  cli 
and  so  much  level  land,  F 
has  naturally  be-  Agricnlti 
come  a  farming  1-  Cnp* 
country.  Nearly  half  the  people  an 
gaged  in  agriculture.  The  same  graii 
raised  as  in  England.  What  are 
(p.  26.5)?  Wheat  is  the  most  impoi 
and  more  of  this  grain  is  produced  th 
any  other  European  country  exce 
Russia.  Yet  France  raises  only  abou 
as  much  wheat  as  the  United  States 
not  nearly  enough  for  the  needs  ol 
people. 

Grapes,  not  important  in  the  British 


between  Fratii« 


thrive  in  the  warmer  climate  of  central  and 

Bouthern  France.     This  fruit  is  the  most 

valuable  of   all    French   crops,   and    more 

grapes  are  grown  in  France  than  in    any 

other  country  except  Italy.     lu  the  Rhone 

"Valley,   and   on   the  warm  Mediterranean 

coast,  there  are  groves  of  olive,  orange,  and 

mulberry  trees.     The  leaves 

of  the  latter  furnish  food  for 

the  silkworm  (p.  286). 

As  in  England  and  other 

countries,  tlie  highlands  are 

_    .  unsuited  to  cul- 

■.  Linctoek       ,.      ,,  , 

tivatioD,  andare 

in   lai^e  part  given  over  to 

grazing.      Aa    in    England, 

too,  there  are  broad  tracts  of 

lowland    that   are    used    for 

pasture.       These    f»cts    ex- 

plaiD    why   there    are    more 

than  fourteen  million  cattle 

And    eighteen   million   sheep 

in  France. 

Fi;pnce  is  inferior  to  the 

British  Isles  in  mineral  prod- 

^,  ucts.       Coal    is 

the   most  valu- 
able mineral ;  but  while  Great 

Britain,  after  supplying  her 

*oany  factories,   has  a  large 

amount  of   coal  left  for  ex- 
port,  France   has  to   import 

principal  coal  beds   lie  close   to   Belgium. 

They   are,   in   fact,  a  continuation   of  the 
^^n\  deposits  of  that  country.     Small  coal 

'^ds   are   found  at  other   points,   as   near 
St.  Etiekmb. 

A   small   quantity   of   iron  is  produced, 

^ainly  in  the  northeast  near  the  coal  fields. 

*[iile  clays  for  porcelain  are  found  in  central 

f^nce,  and  building  stones  are  quarried  in 

"^aiiy  places. 

.j^  In  spite  of  the  limited  supply  of  fuel, 
'^I'&nce  is  a   great  manufacturing   nation. 


woolen  goods.  One  reason  for  these  maim- 
factures  is  the  fact  that  coal  is  easily  ob- 
tained^ eitlier  in  France  or  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  England. 

Another  reason  is  found  in  the  nature  of  tbe 

people  themselves.  Frenchmen  liave  a  peculiar  ap- 
precintion  of  what  is  graceful,  delicate,  and  elegant. 


Tlie 


*QnfacttirlnE 


It  ranks  fifth  in  the  product! 
Wbrnty      of  silk,  second  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wine,  and  there  is  ex- 
ve  manufacturing  of  metal,  cotton,  and 


This  IB  illii^trnted  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
fashiotin  in  dress  come  from  France;  and  agown,  a 
pair  of  gloves,  or  a  hat  from  Paris  is  expected  to  be 
a  trifle  more  desirable  than  one  bought  elsewhere. 
On  this  account  the  Frencli  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
goodH.  Thus  their  artistic  tante  has  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  both  the  kind  and  amount  of  tjieir  manu- 
facturing. 

The  northern  part  of  France,  including 
Lille,   Houbaix,  and  Reims,  as  well  as 
cities  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  is  the  section  especially  ] 
noted  for  the  woolen  industry,   (i)  WooUnaitd 
Here  coal  is  most  easily  ob-  cuit-nmanu- 
tained;and  large  numbers  of 
sheep   are   raised    on  the   hills  and   plains 
near  by,  while  foreign  wool  from  Argentina 


,  Laading 


an^  Australia  is  easily  imported  at  Havre: 
and  at  the  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp.  Re- 
membering  that  the  hosiery,  carpets,  under- 
dothitig,  and  other  goods  are  of  high 
grade,  and  such  as  wealthy  people  wish,  we 
see  that  this  location,  between  the  two 
wealthiest  capitals  of  the  world,  is  especially 
favorable.  Next  to  silk  goods,  woolen  cloths 
form  the  most  important  French  export  to 
Great  Britain. 

There  is  also  much  cotton  manufacturing 
near  the  coal  fields  of  northern  France.     An 


important  reason  for  such  work  in  this  sec- 
tion is  t)ie  ease  with  which  American  cotton 
may  be  imported;  and  this  explains  why 
Roues,  on  the  Seine,  is  a  center  for  cotton 
goods.  There  are  cotton  factories  in  east- 
ern France,  also,  where  water  power  is  used 
instead  of  steam  power.  Why  should  you 
expect  water  power  in  that  section  ? 

Because  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Rhone 
Valley  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
(S)  Silk  manu-  mulberry  tree,  and  because  coal 
/actwring  mines  are  near  by,  this  section 

is  a  great  silk- manufacturing  region.  Lyon 
is  the  center,  but  St.  Etibnnb  and  Paris 
are  also  noted  for  this  industry.     Some  of 


this  manufacturing  is  done  in  lai^  facto- 
ries, some  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen 
where  hand  and  foot  power  are  used  in 
place  of  steam. 

The  traveler  in  the  Rhone  Valley  sees  groTe  aftv 
grove  of  mulbeny  treei,  carelullj  tended  in  orda 
to  supply  an  abundance  of  leaves  for  the  Bilkworni 
to  eat  in  summer.  The  Bilkworm  moth,  at  the  eod 
of  the  caterpillar  stage,  weaves  a  cocoon  about  itseU. 
The  material  of  which  the  cocoon  is  coiDpoeed  isi 
thread,  about  two  miles  in  length,  which  miut  b« 
carefully  Unwound.  The  nngle  thread  is  so  Teij 
fine  that,  in  order  to  make  a  fiber  Btituig  enough 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  it  must  first  be  united 
with  several  others. 

Since  the  worms  are  reared  under  cover,  the  silk 
industry  may  be  carried  on  in  any  climate  in  which 
the  mulberry  tree  will  grow.  It  is  possible,  thei» 
fore,  to  pr(>duce  raw  silk  in  many  part«  of  tba 
world ;  but  the  feeding  of  the  worms,  and  the  chang* 
ing  of  the  cocoons  into  silk  for  the  market,  requin 
much  labor,  care,  and  akilK  On  that  account  silk 
production  is  chiefly  confined  to  thoee  parts  of  tht 
worldwhere  laborers  will  accept  low  wagea,  and  when, 
because  several  generations  of  people  have  done  thii 
work,  habits  of  watchfulness  and  care  have  been  de- 
veloped. China,  accordingly,  produces  the  greatest 
amount  of  raw  silk ;  but  France,  in  the  midat  of 
Europe,  where  the  market  for  silk  goods  is  greatest 
also  produces  a  large  quantity  and  is  the  leading 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Make  aa  long 
a  list  of  articles  made  from  silk  as  you  can. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  grapes  has 
bcenmentioned.     Great  quantities  of  grape» 
are  made  into  wine  for  export  (8>  oiiia- 
or  for  use  in  France.     In  that  maiinfaciurinf 
country  nearly  every  one  drinks  wine  at  hi»- 
meals,  or  wine  mixed  with  water. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  goods  is  impor — 
tant  in  some  places,  but  to  no  such  ext«Dt  aa  ' 
in  Great  Britain.  Other  kinds  of  manufao-  — 
turing  are  mentioned  under  the  cities. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  largest   • 
city  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
third  largest  in  the  world.     It  Principal  dtlM 
numbers  more  than  2,840,000  1.  Pailc 
inhabitants. 

Paris  is  situated  on  the  Seine  at  a  point 
where  there  is  a  small  island   in  the  river. 
This  island  was  once  a  good  (i)  jmportimM 
place    for   defense,    and    also  lif  H' lomtion 
an  important  aid  in  bridging    the    river 


t4).      The  location    is    especially  I 
( to  the  growth  of  a  large  city,  for 
The 


On«  of  tbe  old  palacee,  known  aa  the 
the  most  noted  art  gallery  in  the  world. 


toaert,  is 
It  con  talus 


iving  a  slower 
han  the  Klione, 
{ less  subject  to 
I  than  the  Loire, 
iasily  navigable 
■  other  river  in 
Its  upper  tribn- 
xt,  bring  Paris 
se  touch  with 
'ranee ;  and,  by 
>f  canals,  there 
connection  with 
and  Saone  also, 
I  the  Rhine  in 
.  Furthermore, 
situated  on  the 
de  route  from 
iiterranean  to 
a  and  central 
which  follows 
ne,  the  Saone, 
teine.  Finally, 
located  in  the 
the  most  fertile 
if  the  country, 
very  far  from 
other  densely 
ed  countries, 
these  reasons 
always  been 
.cipal  French 

loe  has  already 
e  to  the  artistic 
p.  taste  of  the 
irt  French. 
Napoleon 
ar  rulers  col- 
:  treasures  from 

nations,  and 

museums    and 

rbich  have  made  Paris  famous, 
plains  why  large  numbers  of 
18  go  to  Paris  every  year  to  study 


thousands  of  works  of  art,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 

bein^  the  marble  Btatue  called  the  Veiiua  of  Slilo. 
Among  the  paintings,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Raphael's   "Madonna   and   Cbild   with    St.  John," 


a  of  which  a 


ir  homes. 


Among  the  many  interesting  suburlis  of  Paris  ia 
VKKSAiLLtK,  whure  there  is  another  ]>ulaci.'  tliiil  naa 
erei'tcJ  in  tlie  days  of  royalty,  Tt  im  uow  unud  iiiaitily 
as  a  inuficuni,  ami  scores  (if  ttie  large  rooiuw  are  deeo- 
rateil  with  thi;  fini-Hl  i)f  [laintings.  It  is  among  siicrli 
treasures  thai  the  stiiik-ntA  of  art  sjirnd  much  of 
tlieir  time. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Paris  shiniM  he 
iiottid,  till'  world  over,  for  its  beauly  as  a  city  (Fig. 
;Wr.).  The  wide  strwts,  the  U-aiUiful  [.arks  with 
thi-ir  foiiuliiins  and    statueu,  and  the  fine  publiu 


htiildings  and  old  royal  palaces  are  wotiderfnDf 
altrautive.  Kveti  the  dwelling  houses  ars  in  gmd 
tastt^.  for  it  is  required  by  law  that  aeve  buildingiti 
so  planned  as  to  hu  iu  keeping  with  those  newbf. 
Therefore  one  seldom  sees  au  unattractive  buikllig 


Like  other  great  cities,  Paris  has  muj 
iiiaiiufactming  iiidiistries.  The  aupotior 
taste  uf  tiic  ParisiHiis  has  led  them  to  pij 
especial  attention  to  tlie  maanfiMh 
ture  of  articles  which  (S)  lumnr 
combine  usefulness  /««'«'*• 
witli  beauty,  such  as  jewelry,  furni* 
ture, glincs, and  fasliionable  shoes. 
Tli«  Sevrea  pofcolain  is  made  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris;  and  bolli 
this  and  the  Limoges  ware,  manu- 
fjiotnred  at  Limoges, are colet^ud 
fur  their  beauty. 

Allliongli  so  far  inland,   Paris 
sliips  more  goods  by  water  than 
anyotlierFrenclicity.   (4)  lueom- 
The  extensive  system  "fret 
of  canals,  by  which  the  country  is 
cros,sed  in  all  directions,  has  a^ 
ready   beeu    mentioned   (p.  280' 
Vast    sums   have  been   mpeiil    '^^ 
dredging  the  lower  Seine,  so  tli-*^ 


the  depth  of  water  between  Rouen  ami 
Paris  now  exceeds  ten  feet.  Small  vessels 
can  proceed  directly  to  Paris  ;  but  larger 
ships  trantjfer  their  goods  to  trains,  or 
smaller  boats,  at  Havre  and  Kouen. 
Rutway  transportatioQ  is  also  well  provided 
for,  since  the  chief  railways  of  France  radi- 
ate in  all  directions  from  Paris  (Fig.  394 ). 


lioRDEAUX,  on  the  Garonne  River  (^Fig. 
397),  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  grape-i-aising 
district,  is  the  chief  port  for  a)  Bordeaux 
the  export  of  French  wines.  ""^  '■"'"^ 
Locate  the  cities  previously  named  (pp.  285 
and  286),  and  tell  for  what  each  is  impor- 
tant. Note  especially  Lyok,  the  center  of 
the  silk  industry  of  France, 


FlQ.  3!I7.  —  A  patt  of  Buntt 


Altogether,  therefore.  Paris  is  the  political, 
artistic,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
center  of  France. 

Havbe,  which  is  almost  as  busy  a  port 
as  Marseille,  has  •in  extensive  trade  in  cof- 
S-  «h*r  citiM  ^^®  irom  HraKil.  and  in  wheat 
(1)  Hum,  '^"^  otiier  materials  from  the 

Boaiagnt,  ani     United  States.     Fartlicr  to  the 
"  nortlieast  is  IluULOGXii,  where 

some  of  the  American  Hteaiiiships  atop ;  and 
not  far  distant  is  Calais,  the  nearest  port 
to  li^ugland,  where  boats  cross  the  Strait  of 
Dover  to  England. 


The  leading  seaport  of  Fraiiee  on  the 
Mediterranean  is  JIarskii.li^  located  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The 
delta  of  tlie  Rhone  is  too 
marshy  for  a  c^ity.  and  Marseille  occupies 
the  nearest  point  where  there  is  a  good 
harbor  and  high  ground.  Fur  many  cen- 
turies the  Rhone  Valley  was  the  principal 
gateway  from  tlie  Meiiitcrranean  to  central 
Enroi>e.  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a 
city  should  grow  near  the  nioiith  of  the 
Rhone  River.  One  route  leads  tn  the  Seine 
Valley,  and  thence  to  Paris  (p.  287),  north- 
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ern  France,  and  Belgium.  Another  ancient 
route  of  travel  enters  Switzerland  past  Lake 
Geneva,  out  of  which  the  Rhone  flows  ;  and 
still  a  third  route  leads,  through  an  opening 
in  the  mountains,  into  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Germany. 

In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  internal 
commerce  on  the  numerous  rivers,  canals. 
Weakness  of  *^^  railways,  and  in  spite  of 
France  as  a  the  extensive  foreign  trade, 
naval  power,  France  is  not  a  great  naval 
with  reasons  p^^gj,  jik^  ^he  United  King- 
dom. In  fact,  France  has  only  one  nine- 
teenth as  much. tonnage  as  Great  Britain, 
and  only  nine  tenths  as  much  as  Norway. 

This  is  not  entirely  because  of  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  sea,  for  there  are 
many  French  fisliing  and  merchant  ships. 
The  small  number  of  good  liarbors,  and  the 
frequent  and  destructive  wars  during  the 
last  century,  are  among  the  reasons  why 
France  depends  so  largely  upon  other  na- 
tions, such  as  Great  Britain  and  Norway, 
for  vessels  to  carry  her  goods.  Why  is  it 
safer  for  France  than  for  Great  Britain  to 
be  thus  dependent? 

On  the  other  hand,  France  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  new  lands.  You  will 
remember  that  the  French  for- 
merly had  extensive  possessions  in  "North 
America.  Where  were  they?  Where  are 
her  present  colonies  in  the  New  World 
(Fig.  417)? 

In  Asia,  France  holds  a  part  of  Indo-China  and  a 
very  small  bit  of  India;  and  she  owns  numerous 
islands  in  different  portions  of  the  world  (Fig.  417). 
Her  most  important  colonies  at  present  are  in  Africa, 
as  follows :  (1)  Algeria  and  Tunis,  across  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  (2)  a  vast  area  south  of  these  countries, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  the 
Sudan,  the  upper  Niger,  and  the  country  north  of 
the  Congo  River;  and  (3)  the  large  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, east  of  southern  Africa. 

1.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  France  ?  2.  Locate  Monaco  and  Andorra. 
Review  ^*   Describe  the  surface  of  France; 

Questions  *^®  climate.    4.   What  about  agri- 

^  culture  there?    5.  Mining?    0.  Why 

is  manufacturing  extensive,  in  spite  of  lack  of  fuel? 


French  colonies 


7.  Tell  about  the  woolen  and  cotton  manufacturing. 

8.  Silk   manufacturing.     9.  Other  manufactaring. 

10.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  location  of  Paris. 

11.  Show  how  Paris  is  important  as  an  art  center. 

12.  As  a  manufacturing  center.  13.  What  aboat 
its  commerce?  14.  Locate  and  state  the  important 
facts  about  other  cities  in  France.  15.  What  about 
the  weakness  of  France  as  a  naval  power  ?  16.  Name 
and  locate  the  principal  colonies  of  France. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  president  of  France? 
2.  Give  reasons  why  one  river,  such  as  the  Loire, 
might  be  much  more  subject  to  over-  ^^   • 

flows  than  another,  such  as  the  ^^^^ 
Seine.  3.  Examine  Figure  363  to  see  if  the  glacier 
reached  into  any  part  of  France  during  the  Glacial 
Period.  4.  Raise  a  silkworm  from  the  egg.  6.  Ex- 
amine a  cocoon,  and  see  if  you  can  unravel  some  of 
its  thread.  6.  Also  unravel  a  piece  of  silk  goodi 
and  examine  the  threads.  7.  What  influence  bats 
the  railway  tunnels  through  the  Alps  probably  had 
upon  the  commerce  of  MarseiUe?  8.  The  Snei 
Canal?  Why?  9.  See  if  you  can  find  any  Sfemi 
or  Limoges  ware.  10.  Draw  an  outline  of  France^ 
with  tiie  principal  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities. 


V.   Spain  and  Portugal  (Fig.  890) 

m 

1.  What  cities  in  the  New  World  are  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Madrid  (Fig.  390)  ?  2.  Com- 
pare the  area  of  the  Spanish  penin-  -.  «^-^- 
sula  with  that  of  France  (Appendix,  ^  ^ 
p.  424).  3.  Compare  the  populations  (Appendix,  [v 
424).  4.  Compare  the  directions  taken  by  the  riten 
(Fig.  359).  5.  Judging  from  the  map  (Fig.  390), 
what  about  the  probable  number  of  good  harbon? 
6.  What  has  been  stated  about  the  temperature  aod 
rainfall  in  Spain  (p.  262)  ?  7.  What  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  belong  to  Spain  ? 

The  people  of  this  peninsula  once  had 
much  the  same  rank  among  nations  as  is  now 
held  by  the  British.  Name  Heasonsfor 
countries  that  they  controlled,  the  decline  ol 
Now,  however,  both  Spain  and  ^^  »""* 
Portugal  are  classed  among  the  weaker 
nations   of   Europe. 

One  cause  for  this  decline  is  the  back- 
wardness of  the  people.  The  mountainoofl 
character  of  the  peninsula  is  another.  The 
various  races  on  the  peninsula,  cut  off  fro0 
one  another  by  table-lands  and  mountain 
ranges,  have  never  been  firmly  united  into 
one  nation  with  common  interests.  Fo'f 
centuries  they  were  divided  into  small,  i^ 
dependent  kingdoms,  but  just   before  t^ 
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of  America,  most  of  these  states 
igbt  uoder  one  rule ;   and  later 
lagal  was  joiiied  to  Spain. 
il,  which  is  partly  separated  from 

deep  gorges  and  canyons,  soon 
ay.  Andorra,  a  tiny  country  in 
lees,  was  never  fully  conquered, 
11  independent  -,  and  the  union  of 
le  otiiers  has  been  hy  force  rather 
choice.  At  present  Spain  is  a 
lonarchy;  but  in  IHIO  Portugal 
king  away  and  became  a  republic. 
f  the  important  facts 
kin  and  Portugal  are 
ga  explained  by  the 
mt  elevation  of  the 
I  the  northern  bound- 

the  Pyrenees  (Fig. 
tinned  on  the  west 
ntAbrian  Mountains, 
he  extreme  south  are 
Sierra  Nevada  ranges 
J).  Between  these 
itain  systems  is  a 
iteau,  two  or  three 
feet  above  sea  level, 
ty  numerous  short 
ranges  (Fig.  360). 
Ebro  Valley  on  the 
and  the  Guadal- 
eaning  Great  River) 
the  southwest,  there  are  lowlands. 
these  rivers  on  the  map  (Fig. 
he  only  other  extensive  lowland  is 
strip  near  the  sea,  which  reaches 
le  distance  around  the  peninsula, 
i^  portion  of  the  surface,  there- 
ide  up  of  plateaus  Und  mountains. 
gb lands  have  an  important  in- 
D  the  climate.  Owing  to  the 
t-  elevation  of  the  land,  the  iu- 
*•  tenor  has  cold  winters,  though 
lera  are  hot ;  and  because  of  the 

mountains,  the  rainfall  is  light 
re  except  near  tlie  northwestern 
ere  the  ocean  winds  lose  their 
in  rising  over  the  slopes,  and  thus 
mdant  rainfall  (Fig.  365).     The 


southern  portion  of  Spain,  like  southern 
California,  is  in  the  horse  latitudes  (p.  209)  ; 
and  here  the  climate  is  so  arid  that  irrigation 
is  necessary  for  agriculture. 

The  position  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
between  the  two  busiest  seas  of  the  world, 
and  between  Africa  and  cen-  j  xbtbialla- 
tral  Europe,  suggests  that  it  ence  od  eom- 
roight  be  a  natural  route  for  "'"" 
commerce  between  the  two  continents. 
But  the  highlands  separate,  rather  than 
unite,   these   regions,  so   that   the  Spanish 


Q.  398.  —  A  village  on  tbe  plateaa  of  Spain. 

peninsula  has  never  been  a  great  thorough- 
tare  for  the  transportation  of  gooils. 

There  &re  several  other  important  effects  of  the 
highlands.  In  the  first  place,  the  riven  are  not 
navigable ;  for  in  descending  from  the  arid  plateau 
their  courses  are  rapid  and  their  volume  slight.  Be- 
sides that,  most  of  them  have  cut  such  deep,  narrow 
valleys,  like  our  Western  canyons,  that  they  are 
useless  for  irrigation  and  are  even  a  hindrance  to 
travel.  The  principal  exception  is  the  Guadal- 
quivir, which  has  a  wide  valley,  and  up  which 
vessels  are  able  to  go  as  far  aa  Seville. 

Since  the  interior  is  so  arid  and  rugged,  Spain  haa 
little  forest,  little  agriculture,  few  roatls,  railwaya, 
and  canals,  and  not  a  dense  population.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  therefore,  the  chief  towns  are  to  be 
found  along  the  coasL 

In  one  respect  the  elevation  of  the  land 
is  an  advantage  bec&usA  vt,  ca.xveR&  ^%a&. 


variety  of  cliniate,  and  hence  many  kinds 
of  fann  products.  What  countriea  of 
Agricnltim  South  America  does  this  con- 
1.  Crazing         dition  Call  to  mind? 

In  such  a  country  we  may  expect  graz- 
ing in  the  uplands  and  along  the  mountains; 
and  Spain  ia,  in  fact,  noted  for  the  excellent 
grade  of  its  sheep  and  mules.  There  are 
also  many  cattle,  especially  in  the  rainy 
northwest ;  but  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
country  is  arid  explains  why  tliere  are 
many   more   sheep  and  goats  than   cattle. 


The  sheep  often  wander  about  in  large 
flocks,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
together,  under  the  care  of  a  number  of 
shepherds  and  their  dogs.  In  summer  they 
feed  among  the  mountains,  but  in  winter 
they  are  driven  down  to  the  more  protected 
lowlands  for  slielter. 

Wheat  is  the  most  common  farm  crop 
in  Spain,  since  it  requires  little  ruin  ;  hut 
many  of  the  farmers  are  so 
unprogressive  tliat  less  wheat 
is  raised  than  might  be.  In  many  of  the 
valleys,  wlicre  irrigation  is  possible,  and  on 
the  lowlands  along  the  coast,  the  farmers 
are  more  progressive  and  prosperous.  Bar- 
ley, rye,  and  corn  are  grown,  in  addition  to 
wheat,  and  these  are  among  the  staple 
foods  of  the  people.  Quantities  of  grapes 
are  ^ao  raised  in  Spaiu  and  Portugal ;  and 


in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  the 
bark  of  the  cork  oak  is  a  source  of  income 
to  both  countries. 

The  arid  southeastern  coast  is  wonde^ 
fully  productive.  One  reason  for  this  is 
the  warm  climate,  due  to  the  Mediterraneu 
(p.  262);  another  is  the  number  of  moon- 
tain  streams,  which,  though  useless  Ita 
navigation,  are  very  valuable  for  irrigation. 
Some  of  the  products  of  this  section,  be- 
sides wheat  and  corn,  are  cotton,  grapoi 
olives,  flgs,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  and  rice. 
Several  crops  of  some  prodnett 
may  be  raised  in  a  year. 

The  Spanish  peninsula  ia  » 
markably  rich  in  minerals,  laiJi 
silver,  copper,  and  _j^^ 
quickailver,  or  mer- 
cury,   being   among    the   nMt 
important.        Spain      pTodaa4 
more  quicksilver  than  any 
country,  and  is  exceeded  on^ 
by  the    United    States  in  Of 
output    of    copper    and    ImmL 
Coal    and    iron    ore    are  iIm 
found  in  several  parte  of  tli 
peninsula,  but  the  coal  ia  of 
"        "         great  value.     The  iron, 

is  mainly  found  on  the 
slope  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains, 
in  large  beds,  and  is  very  valuable. 
In  mining,  as  in  other  industries, 
progressive  character  of  the  people 
proper  development  of  the  resouroes. 
of  the  benefit  from  the  mines  is  due 
capital  and  enterprise  of  foreigners 
than  to  the  Spaniards. 

From  what  'has  been  said  above,  it  i> 
plain  tliat  manufacturing  does  not  flourigb. 
This  fact  is  all  the  more  evi-  ,Mj.i,rf«.i.iM 
dent  when  we  consider  that 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Spaniards  and 
three  fourths  of  the  Portuguese  cannot  read. 
A  nation  so  backward  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  developed  extensive  maaufacturii^- 
Thus,  although  tbey  have  some  coal  oA 
could  easily  import  more,  much  of  their 
iron  ore  is  shipped  to  the  coal  fields  d 
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reat  BritAJn  instead  of  being  smelted  at 
ime.  In  some  places,  however,  as  will  Ite 
en  in  our  study  of  the  cities,  there  is  ex- 
niuve  manufacturing. 
Madrid,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of 
lain,  has  over  a  half  million  inhabitant's; 
iBcipalcitiM  ^'^^  unlike  most  other  large 
Spun  cities  so  far  studied,  it  is  not 

Xadddud     an    important    manufacturing 
•■^y  center.     The   reasons    for    its 

■A  are  its  central  location,  and  tiie  fact 


tree,  nor  fence,  nor  house;  onlv  the  weeds  and  scat- 
tered vegetation  of  an  arid  wastt:.  0[ie  of  tlie  most 
frequented  places  in  Madrid  is  an  enormous  build- 
ing with  seats  for  many  thousands,  in  which  bull 
fighting  takes  place  (Fig.  400).  This  brutal  sport  is 
enjoyed  by  most  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  baseball  or 
football  game  is  in  our  coutitrj. 

Another  place  of  note  among  the  high- 
lands of  Spain  is  Granada,  the  J   Gransd* 

last  stronghold  of  tlie  Moors, 

who  invaded  Spain,  from  Africa,  centuries 


ftgbc  vak'hed  by  thousands  of  Hpectators. 


at  it  is  the  seat  of  the  government.  All 
e  principal  railway  lines  crossing  the  pen- 
■nla,  to  connect  the  coastal  cities,  con- 
sge  at  this  point. 

lUdrid,  with  its  wide  streets,  magnificent  royal 
bee,  and  oue  of  the  finest  art  galleries  in  the 
€\d,  is  in  some  respects  a  very  attractive  city, 
■a  nirronnding  country,  however,  is  far  from 
nttise;  tor  from  the  streets  of  Madrid  one  looks 
rom  the  country  for  miles  and  miles,  seeing  not  a 


ago.  To  tliis  point  among  the  mountains, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  best  routes  of  travel, 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south, 
the  Moorish  people  withdrew.  Here  they 
were  able  to  hold  out  against  the  Spaniards 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  city  grew 
to  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
At  present,  Granada  contains  less  than  one 
fifth  as  many  inhabitants,  and  its  principal 
attraction  is  the  Moorisli  palace,  or  Alham' 


bra  (Fig.  401),  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Moorish  architecture. 

On  tlie  lowlands  west  of  Granada  are 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  both  flourisliing  cities 
in  former  days,  when  vast  stores  of  jtluiider 


were  brought  from  Spanish  colonies  in  tbe 
New  World.  Cadiz  is  now  a  fortified  na;-il 
harbor;  and  Seville  is  re-  3.  otk„citiBi 
covering  some  of  her  former  inMstbtn 
commercial  importance.  It  ^P"*" 
hiis  some  manufacturing,  especially  of  to- 
bacco ;  and  in  one  factory  about  five  thou- 
sand women  are  employed  in  making  cigan 
and  cigarettes.     ' 

Malaga,  which  baa  one  of  the  warmest  cliuatM 
in  Europe,  is  engaged  iii  the^  shipment  of  wine,  rii- 
ains,  and  grapes.  Of  what  grape  does  the  iimm; 
remind  yuu  7 

Gibraltar,  a.  ateep  hill,  with  bold  cliffa  riaing  on 
nearly  all  sidea,  and  witli  a  town  at  its  base,  hu  be- 
longed to  England  since  1704.  This 
hill  of  Bolid  rock  (Fig.  402)  is,  per-  *'  °"^^ 
hapa,  the  strongest  fortification  in  the  world,  uid 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Whr 
ahoiild  the  English  eapecially  want  such  a  Btrongbald 

On  the  whole,  Spain  is  poorly  provided 
with  harbors ;  and  while  the  majorit}'  of 
the  people  dwell  near  the  coast,  s.  Piindpii 
they  take  a  small  share  in  •••parts 
foreign  commerce.  Bakcelosa  and  Va- 
lencia are  the  leading  seaports.  Bakce- 
LOKA,  the  second  Spanish  city  in  size,  ia 
the  more  important  port  and  is  a  textile 
manufacturing  center  as  well.  The  r^ion 
about  Valencia  is  a  beaotiful  garden,  mucb' 
like  that  around  Los  Angeles  in.  southern 


Fia.  M3.  — The  rock  ot  Qibtaltiii,  seen  from  the  Spanish  maiDland. 
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>rnia«  The  two  sections  are  quite  alike 
in  climate  and  products.  Name  some 
MM  products  (p.  131).  In  addition  to 
roducts  of  southern  California,  rice  is 
1  on  the  lowlands  near  the  coast. 


»of 


only  remnants  of  her  vast  foreign  possessions 
ft  to  Spain  are  mainly  in  Africa.  These  in- 
clude a  few  small  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco;  a  portion  of  the 
western  coast  of  Sahara,  having  little 
and  a  coastal  strip  and  a  few  small  islands 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Canary  Islands,  west  of 
rthern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Mediterranean,  also  belong  to  Spain. 

.BON  and  Oporto  are  the  chief  cities  of 
gal.  The  former,  the  capital  and 
«1  cities  metropolis,  is  a  very  beautiful 
ngal  city.  It  lies  on  a  broad  bay 
)  the  Tagus  River  enters  the  sea,  and 
ae  of  the  finest  harbors  in  existence. 
TO  gives  the  name  to  port  wine.  The 
part  of  the  Douro  Valley  is  one  of  the 
t  wine  districts  in  Europe ;  and  Oporto 
important  point  for  its  export. 

ugal,  like  Spain,  has  lost  much  of  her  foreign 
ry.  The  Azores  Islands,  far  to  the  west  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Madeira  Is- 
lands, to  the  southwest,  are  a  part  of 
**  the  kingdom.    The  Cape  Verde  Is- 

aff  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are  also  depend- 
In  addition,  Portugal  has  large  possessions 
ica,  and  some  small  ones  in  Asia. 
ITbat  was  the    former   rank  of    these  coun- 
State  reasons  for  their  decline.    2.  State  the 
extent  of  the  liighlands.    3.   What 
influence  have  the  highlands  on  the 
climate?    4.  How  do  the  horse  lati- 
kffect  the  climate?    5.  Explain  the  influence 
highlands  on  commerce.     6.  State  the  main 
30ut  the  grazing.    7.  Name  the  farm  proilucts. 
ftt  minerals  are  found  ?     9.  Why  is  maimfac- 
of  80    little    im|X)rtance  ?      10.   State  facts 
Madrid  and  vicinity.     11.  About  Granada. 
Bate  and  state  the  important  facts  about  other 
n  ■onthern  Spain.     13.    For  what  is  Gibraltar 
•nt?    14.  Tell  about  the  principal  seaports  of 
15.  Name  and  locate  the  colonies  of  Spain. 
Bate  the  principal  cities  of  Portugal,  and  tell 
ftfc  eaoh  is  important.    17.  What  colonies  has 

kboat   what  portion    of   the  boundary  line 
n  'Spain  and  Portugal  is  formed  by  rivers  ? 
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2.  What  must  be  the  influence  of  railways  upon 
the  old-fashioned  methods  of  farming  in  the  in- 
terior of  Spain?  8.  Look  in  the  -  ^ 
report  of  the  United  States  Census  Suggestions 
to  see  what  per  cent  of  our  population  cannot  read* 
4.  Learn  what  is  meant  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
6.  Find  pictures  of  Moorish  architecture.  6.  Read 
Washington  Irving's"The  Alhambra."  7.  Make  a 
sketch  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  including  the  prin- 
cipal mountains,  rivers,  and  cities. 

VI.     Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 

(Fig.  858) 

1.  The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  the  largest  in 
Europe.  What  is  its  length  in  degrees  (Fig.  358)  ? 
In  miles?  2.  How  does  its  western  __  «  . 
coast  remind  you  of  the  western  coast  "  ^ 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?  3.  What  proofs  do  you  see 
of  glacial  action  ?  Where  ?  4.  What  do  you  observe 
about  the  rivers  of  Sweden?  5.  Which  of  these 
tiiree  countries  has  the  largest  population  ?  6.  How 
does  it  compare  with  New  York  State  in  area  and 
population  ?  With  your  own  state  ?  (See  Appen- 
dix, pp.  424  and  425. )  7.  What  points  in  North  A mer- 
ica  have  about  the  same  latitude  as  Christiania  and 
Stockholm?  8.  On  Figure  812  find  how  near  to 
Scandinavia  the  west  wind  drift  reaches.  9.  Ix>cate 
Denmark;  point  out  the  islands  that  form  a  part 
of  the  country.  10.  At  the  entrance  to  what  sea 
does  Denmark  lie  ? 

These   three  countries  have    long  been 
more  or  less  united.     The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  best  settled  parts  are  pg^pj^ 
close   together  and  not   sepa-  j^  Their  reia- 
rated  by  any  important  barrier,  tion  to  one 
Most    of    the    inhabitants    of  •^^•' 
Norway  and  Sweden  live  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  with  no 
natural  barrier  between  them  ;  and  only  a 
narrow,  shallow  sea  separates  Scandinavia 
from  Denmark  (Fig.  416). 

The  people  of  the  three  countries  are 
descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  at 
times  have  had  a  single  government,  though 
now  independent  of  each  other.  Therefore 
they  have  many  interests  in  common.  The 
written  language  of  the  Norwegians  and 
Danes  is  still  the  same,  and,  until  recently, 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  united  under  one 
king.  At  present  each  country  is  a  limited 
monarchy. 

These  people  have  been  closely  connected 
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with  our  own  history,  for  they  made  some  of 
the  early  invasions  and  settlements  in  Great 
S.  Tbeiinia-  Britain,  and  thus  are  to  be 
Uootou  numbered    among   our  ances- 

tors. Their  daring  seamen  reached  Green- 
land, by  way  of  Iceland,  and  discovered 
America  nearly  five  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  visited  It.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury they  have  migrated  t-o  the  United  States 


by  thousands,  and  have  chosen  homes  in 
many  states. 

In  tliese  three  countries  together  there 
Some  TMHiia  ^""^  *'°\y  ^^out  one  fourth  as 
for  the  inde-  many  inhabitants  as  in  the 
pendence  oi  much  smaller  British  Isles. 
thew  countiie.  yet  in  spite  of  frequent  Euro- 
pean wars,  they  have  remained  independent 
through  many  centuries. 

This  has  been  possible,  in  part,  because 
of  their  peculiar  position.  The  only  ap- 
1.  Theirpoai-  proach  to  Scandinavia  by  land 
**""  is  through  Lapland  in  Russia, 

which  ia  so  far  north  that  it  has  a  very  cold 
climate.  Thus  the  peninsula  is  almost  as 
isolated  from  other  nations  as  is  Great 
Britain. 

The  peninsula  of  Denmark,  on  the  other 
hand,  ia  partly  connected  with  Germany  (Fig. 


416).  However,  the  islands, which  are  themcsrt 
important  parts  of  Denmark,  are  complet-^J 
cut  off  from  neighboring  lands.  Standi  K~ig, 
as  it  does,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  &  «a, 
Denmark  guards  the  approaches  to  this  -iu* 
land  sea.  Both  Germany  and  Russia  h^^ve 
long  coveted  little  Denmark  on  this  accoiK  ut. 
But  since  neither  of  them  has  been  will^£.iig 
that  any  other  Great  Power  should  hoId_  it, 
Denmark  haa  remained  free.  Thus  ~^be 
very  importance  of  its  position  has  ]^  to- 
tected  it. 

The  rugged  surface  and  severe  climate  of 
Scandinavia  have  likewise  protected  it  from 
invaders.  From  its  southern  j  ttatzn^LXt 
to  its  northern  end,  the  penin-  enrfftw  and  ^w- 
sula  is  mountainous,  for  it  is  an  '*"  *""*•** 
ancient  mountain  land  (p.  257),  much  wo  m, 
and  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  Some  pesi-ts 
reach  an  elevation  of  six  to  eight  thousa-ud 
feet }  but  most  of  them  are  lower  and  i-ii<e 
to  nearly  the  same  height,  giving  to  the  up- 
land the  appearance  of  a  plateau.  T")'* 
mountains  descend  steeply  into  the  ocefl" 
on  the  western  side,  so  that,  in  all  but  tl's 
southern  part,  Norway  is  a  narrow,  moU"' 
tainous  country  crossed  by  short  8trca>** 
flowing  in  deep,  steep-sided  valleys.  T"*'^ 
boundary  between  northern  Norway  a«^* 
Sweden  follows  the  divide  between  t- ■^® 
east-  and  west-flowing  streams. 

Although  Denmark  has  no  mountaii  ^^^ 
much  of  the  land  is  sandy  and  barren — "' 
That  all  three  of  the  countries  have  a  seve-  ■* 
climate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ev^^" 
Denmark,  the  most  southerly,  lies  about  — -  ^ 
far  north  as  Scotland. 

The  west  winds  that  blow  from  over  tl'"^* 
warm  ocean  exert  a  great  influence  here,  ^^** 
in  the  British  Isles.  Most  of  Tbe  ■giknttc^^'' 
Norway,  however,  is  too  rug-  raldirttkti 
ged  and  cold  for  farming.  Out  of  a  tol 
area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fcwenty-foi 
thousand  square  miles,  less  than  foar  thoi 
sand  have  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  W_,  . 
agriculture  or  pasturage.  Sweden  has  muc^^  ' 
more  low  land,  because  the  slope  on  th^'  * 
east   side   of  the   mountaina   ia   much  th^^ 
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,  Tet  these  lowlands  are  bo  far 
and  BO  cut  off  by  the  mountains 
be  influence  of  the  sea,  that  f^icul- 
of  little  importance  anywhere  except 
Bontbern  half  of  tiie  country, 
northern  and  western  portion  of  the 
ipeninsula,  called  Jutland,  is  a  sandy 
Therefore  only  the  islands  and  the 
utem  i>art  of  Jutland  are  very  pro- 
3.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
ount  of  land  suitable  for 
.ture  in  the  three  coun- 
I  very  small.  The  best 
8  are  near  together  in 
m  Norway  and  Swedon 
eastern  Denmark, 
e  Norway  lias  so  Uttle 
lat  is  suited  to  farming 

or  pasturage,  the 
_         amount  of  stock 

and  grain  pro- 
■u  duced  is  small. 
*  Therefore,   much 

meat,  four,  and 
Eood  must  be  imported, 
are    some    silver    and 
mines,    but     coal     is 
y  lacking.     Manufactur- 
lerefore,  is  not  greatly 
ped.       Even     the     fine 
DOwer  is  little  used,  because  raw  prod- 
r  manufacturing  are  not  abundant, 
ivhat,  then,  do  the  two  million  Nor- 
18  depend  for  a  living?     They  have 
jj^       two   very  valuable   resources, 
itB»-     — lumber     and    fish.      More 

than  one  fifth  of  the  country  is 
oovered,  pine  being  the  most  com- 
■ee.  As  in  Maine,  the  rapidly  flowing 
are  of  use  in  moving  the  logs  from 
^eat,  and  also  in  supplying  power  for 
wmills  and  planing  mills.  Lumber, 
Q  goods,  and  paper  are  the  most  im- 
t  exports  of  the  country. 
.  abound  on  the  shallow  banks  along 
■^fnlar  western  coast,  especially  cod- 
the  neighborhood  of  the  far  northern 
m  Ifilanda.     The  North  Sea,  with  its 


many  fish,  is  also  close  at  hand,  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  its  seals  and  whales. 
Over  a  hundred  thousand  Norwegians  are 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry.  Along 
the  fiords  every  family  owns  a  boat,  and 
knows  how  to  make  one  as  well  as  how  to 
use  it.  While  the  men  are  at  sea,  the 
women  work  the  small  farms  or  garden 
patches. 

Centuries  of  experience  in  navigating  the 
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deep  fiords,  and  in  fishing,  have  bred  in 
these  people  a  love  for  the  sea,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  third  great  industry,  —  that 
of  carrying  goods  for  other  nations.  The 
timber  for  wooden  vessels  is  easily  supplied, 
80  that  they  can  be  cheaply  built.  At 
present  this  small  Norwegian  nation  has  a 
greater  nutrUier  of  freight  vessels  than  any 
other  European  country  except  the  United 
Kingdom. 

All  these  facts  together  explain  why  the 
Norwegian  towns  lie  along  the  coast.  In- 
deed, it  ia  rare  to  find  even  a  cwu. 
village  in  the  rugged  interior. 
Chbibtiania,  the  capital  and  largest  city, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  long,  narrow 
bay,  which  makes  an  excellent  harbor. 
This  city  is  the  princi^jal  Bea,^T%  «&.4.das(- 


tributing  center  for  southern  Norway. 
Bebgen,  the  next  city  in  size,  is  an  impor- 
tant fishing  port,  like  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
and  Gloucester  in  Massachusetts. 

A  sinking  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
has  caused  the  sea  to  enter  the  deep  moun- 
SceneiT  on  tlu  tain  valleys,  forming  many 
weatern  cout  bays,  peninsulas,  and  islands. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
fully  ten  thousand  islands 
along  the  coast  of  Norway  i 
and  there  are  hundreds  of 
bays  and  peninsulas. 

The  long,  narrow  hays,  inclosed 
in  steep  mountaiu  walls,  are  called 
Jinrilt  (Fig.  4(15).  Some  ot  theM 
extend  fully  ninety  miles  inland. 
The  clifTs  are  often  only  barren 
rock;  but  here  and  there,  where 
the  slopes  are  not  too  eteep,  green 
forests  cover  the  surface.  Glaciers 
are  frequently  in  sight;  and  water- 
falls abound  on  every  hand.  In 
some  places  the  awoUen  streams 
from  the  mountains  plunge  down- 
ward for  a  thousand  feet  or  more, 
over  the  nearly  vertical  clUfa  which 
bound  the  fiords. 


Here  and  there,  npon  a  loTel  patch,  a  hamlet  of 
fishermen's  homes  is  seen.  These  hamleU  are  usu- 
ally upon  the  deltas  of  small  streams  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  outer  world,  and  with  other  f  illagei^ 
by  no  road  or  pathway  except  the  waters  of  the 
fiord.  So  isolated  are  these  hamlets  that  each  man 
must  learn  to  do  many  things,  —  farm,  fish,  tan  his 
leather,  make  his  shoes,  build  his  boat,  his  house,  etc. 

Every  summer  hundreds  of  visitors,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  travel  by  steamer  along  this  coast  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery.  Another  attraction  is 
the  sight  of  tJie  sun  at  midnight  (Fig.  406).  At 
Bergen,  Cliristiania,  and  Stockholm,  which  are  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  the  shortest  night  is  less 
than  six  hours ;  at  Trondhjem  it  is  about  four ;  and 
at  Hammerfest  (Fig.  358),  north  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, and  near  North  Cape,  the  sun  does  not  set  from 
May  13  to  July  29. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  cf 
Sweden.  Here,  fertile  soil,  swept  from 
the  highlands  by  the  glacier  indtutriea 
(Fig.  363),  has  been  scattered  of  Sweden 
over  the  lower  lands.  This  *-  ApieoitoM 
gives  to  the  southern  part  of  the  conntry 
much  the  same  appearance  as  New  England 
presents.  Oats  are  raised  in  greatest  abun* 
dance,  but  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes 
are  also  produced.  In  addition,  much  live 
stock  is  raised,  and  butter  is  exported. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  that  is  too  bar- 
ren   and    rocky    for    farming  _   ,     ^  _, 
supports  a  growth  of  timber. 
Nearly   one    half    the   area  of    Sweden  is 


Fro.  406.  —  The  midnight  sao  at  North  Cape,  tbs  aonhmost  point  la  Nnrwij. 
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covered  with  forest,  and  lumber  i»  tlie  prin- 
cipal export,  as  in  Norway.  Indeed,  these 
two  countries  supply  much  of  the  lumber 
used  in  western  Europe. 

Mining  is  the  third  important  industry. 
There  are  silver  and  copper  mines  ;  and  a 
s.  Mming  And  Small  amount  of  poor  coal  is 
nuBnfactmiag  found  in  the  south.  Sweden 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  iron  ore,  but 
since  there  is  no  good  coal  for  smelting  it, 
there  is  little  iron  manufacturing.  How- 
evei,  some  of  the  iron  ore  is  smelted  by  the 
use  of  charcoal,  and  some  by 
the  use  of  coal  brought  from 
other  countries.  The  Swedish 
iron  is  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  much  of  it  is  shipped  to 
Sheffield,  in  England,  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  the 
highest  grade  of  steel  tools. 

Sweden  possesses  excellent 
^^■ater  power  for  various  kinds 
of  manufacturing,  and  some 
of  the  numerous  rivers  are 
Used  as  a  source  of  power. 
Manufacturing,  by  use  of 
"Water  power,  is  making  rapid 
progress  here. 

The  two  principal  cities  — 
Stockholm,  the  capital  (Fig. 
<5liM0f  407),  and  GoTH- 

^weden  enbubg — are   on    the  coast; 

\m.t  there  are  other  small  seaports  and 
Poland  mining  towns.  The  situation  of 
Stockholm  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
^m  an  excellent  harbor  ;  and  is  connected 
\j  lake,  canal,  and  rail  with  the  chief 
pointB  in  the  country,  including  Gothen- 
linz]^.  It  is  the  principal  distributing  cen- 
ter lor  imports,  while  Gothenburg  is  the 
leading  center  for  exports.  The  fact  that 
'tiie  harbor  of  Stockholm  is  blocked  with 
ioe  for  four|month8  each  year,  while  that 
of  Oothenburg  is  rarely  frozen,  gives  the 
latter  city  one  advantage  as  a  shipping 
pcunt. 

Hie  principal  foreign  trade  of  both  Kor- 
'way  and  Sweden  is  with  Great  Britain. 


Give  reasons  for  this.     What  must  be  the 
main  articles  of  import  and  export  ?     Next 
to  Great  Britain  comes  Ger-  Foreign  trado 
many.     Can    you    suggest  ofHorwajr 
reasons  for  this?  «id Sweden 

Farming,  especially  dairying,  is  the  chief 
industry  of  Denmark.  In  this  small  coun- 
try there  are  over  a  million  and  a  half  dairy 
cows  and  about  halt  as  many  indiutries  of 
sheep,  besides  large  numbers  Denmark 
of  horses,  goats,  and  pigs.  *■  Agrieoitme 
Butter  forms  one  half  the  exports  of  Den- 
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mark.  The  laws  of  the  nation  discourage 
large  farms,  so  that,  as  in  Belgium,  by  care- 
fully cultivating  a  small  patch  of  land,  each 
farmer  obtains  the  most  that  the  soil  can 
yield. 

The  nearness  to  good  fishing  has  natu- 
rally made  fishing  important;  but  the  fish- 
eries of  Scandinavia  are  of  far  g  piaunr 
greater  value  than  those  of  commnca,  ud 
Denmark.  The  Danes  have  ""^s 
much  commerce,  and  some  of  the  men 
serve  as  sailors  on  the  ships  of  otlier  na- 
tions, though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

There  is  neither  coal  nor  metal  in  the 
rocks  of  Denmark,  so  that  there  is  no  min- 
ing in  the  country.    The  only  mlnecal  V's'^^Ar 


uct  of  value  is  clny.  As  in  Ireland,  the 
lack  of  coal  for  fuel  is  partly  met  by  peat 
from  the  bogs  and  awamps. 

The  position  of  Denmark,  on  one  of  the 
leading  highways  of  European  commerce, 
S.  Munfac-  has  brought  its  people  into 
*"*^  close  contact  with  the  rest  of 

the  world.  The  Danes  are  a  very  highly 
educated  people,  and  have  much  manufac- 
turing.    In  Bpite  of  their  lack  of  raw  ma- 
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terials,  they  make  machinery,  ships,  beauti- 
ful porcelain,  and  many  other  articles, 

As  in  the  case  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  principal  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  is 
Foreign  trade  ^•'''^  (Ireat  Britain.  Therefore 
•nd  leadinc  one  might  expect  to  find  an  im- 
cit7  of  Den-  portant  seaport  on  the  western 
coast ;  but  tliat  coast  is  so  low, 
and  so  shut  in  by  sand  bars,  that  good  har- 
bors are  lacking.  In  fact,  in  all  Denmark 
the  only  harbor  that  admits  large  vessels  is 
CoPENHAGKN  (meaning  merchants'  harbor) 
on  Seeland  Island.  Since  this  point  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  is  a 
double  reason  why  Copenhagen  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Denmark.  The  fact  that  it 
is  the  capital  also  increases  its  importance. 

The  daring  Norwegian  sailors  of  early  times,  called 
Miriemen, explored  many  lands  and  tiad  colonies  even 
before  other  conntries  of  oortbem  £urope.    Wlien 


Norway  and  Denmark  separated,  tbeae  colontei 
remained  a  part  of  the  latter  country,  Altbougli 
some  of  these  have  been  lost,  Green- 
land (p.  IT'i)  and  the  Faroe  Islands  , 

are  still  Danish  colonies,  and  Iceland    '..    ,    -  _. 

Ls  a  Danish  d«i»endency.  In  the  *^*'V^'^ 
Faroes,  a  score  of  small  islands  north  of  ScoUand, 
the  principal  products  are  sheep  and  fish.  Denmark 
also  owns  three  islands — St.  Croix,  St.  Thomaa,and 
St.  John  —  in  the  West  Indies.  From  IbeM,  sugar 
and  tropical  fruits  are  obtained. 

Iceland,  which  is  larger  thnn  Ireland,  and  mora 
than  twice  the  size  of  Denmark,  is 
an  island  of  volcanic  origin.  Over  a 
hundred  volcanoes  are  found  there, 
twenly-Gve  of  which  have  been  ja 
eruption  in  recent  times.  Mount 
Ilekla  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
tliese.  Destructive  earthquakes  are 
common,  and  there  are  also  geysers 
similar  to  those  fuund  in  our  Yellow- 
stone National  Tark.  The  interior 
i»  a  desert  platj^au,  iu  part  covered 
liy  glaciers,  and  hence  not  inhabited. 
Near  the  sea,  however,  there  is  some 
good  pasture  land,  and  the  people 
are  mainly  engaged  in  raising  sheep 
and  in  fisliing.  Eider  down,  fiora 
the  eider  dnck,  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant products  of  the  inland.  The 
people  are  highly  educated.  ^Vhat 
is  tiie  capital  of  Iceland! 

1.  What  relation  have  the  peoples 
of  these  three  countries  to  one  another?  2.  How 
have  they  been  connected  with  us?  _  ^^ 
3.  How  has  the  position  of  these  o_,,h„_, 
countries  helped  to  preserve  their  *^ 
indi'pendence  ?  4.  How  have  their  surface  and  cli-^ 
mate  hel[ied  toward  the  same  end  7  5.  Whereareth* 
principal  agricultural  districts?  What  about  tbel^ 
extent?  0.  What  are  the  leas  important  iudiistriesc:::; 
Norway?  7.  The  three  leadingindustries?  8.  K*ir--~ 
and  locate  the  cities  of  Norway,  9.  Describe  tfea 
scenery  on  the  western  coast.  10.  What  nbavii 
agricultiire  in  Sweden?  11.  Lumbering?  13.  Uxn- 
ing  and  manufacturing?  13.  Name  and  locate  the 
chief  cities  of  Sweden.  14.  What  about  the  foreign 
trajle  ot  Norway  and  Sweden?  15.  What  are  "" 
agricultural  products  of  Denmark?  16.  State  "* 
principal  facts  about  the  other  industries.  17.  "^^ 
about  the  foreign  trade  and  leading  city  of  Denm  ^' 
IS,  Name  and  locate  the  colonies  ot  Denro^** 
Ifl,  What  are  their  principal  products?  20.  S*^ 
the  principal  facts  about  Iceland, 

1.  Why  should  the  telephone  prove  of  special      ^ 
porUnce  among  the   fishing  towns   so™,rttoo^ 
scattered  along  the  coast  of   Nor-      ^^ 
way?   2,  By  use  of  a  globe  explain  why  the  snn  (^^ 
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not  aet  forweeksat  atiTneat  HammerfesL  S.  Why 
sbould  Bergen  be  one  of  the  rainiest  citiee  of  Europe? 
4.  GivereasoDB  why  harbors  on  the  Baltic  are  blocked 
by  ice  much  oftener  than  those  on  the  western  coast 
of  Norway.  6.  Find  out  about  the  early  Norse  ex- 
ploi&tiona  of  North  America.  6.  Hane  Christian 
Andersen  was  a  native  of  Denmark.  What  fairy 
stories  do  you  know  that  were  written  by  him? 
7.  Read  and  tell  stories  of  the  Norse  gods  in  old- 
time  mythology. 

VII.     Russia  (Fig. -358) 

1.  About  how  much  of  Kurope  is  included  in 
Russia  (Fig.  358)  f  2.  What  part  of  the  distance 
H      stnA  from  pole  to  equator  is  included? 

up  stoay  g  ^^^j  j^  j^j^  suggest  concem- 
ing  climate?    4,  How   much  of  the  boundary  of 


Russia  is  seacoaat?  6.  Name  the  seaa  which  border 
it.  6.  Name  the  mountains  on  or  near  the  border. 
7,  What  portion  of  Russia  is  occupied  by  plains 
(Fig.  860)?  8.  In  what  directions  do  the  large  rivers 
flow?  Kama  the  three  longest.  9.  Is  there  any 
outlet  from  the  Caipian  Sea?  What  does  that  fact 
suggest?  10.  Find  Poland,  Finland,  and  Lapland. 
11.  What  parts  of  Asia  are  in  the  Ruasian  Empire 
(Fig.  455). 

Russia  in  Europe  is  as  lai^e  as  all  the 
Its  size  and  Other  European  countries  to- 
position  gether  ;  and  the  Ruasian  Em- 

pire, which  includes  Siberia  and  other  lands 


in  Asia  (p.  352),  occupies  about  one  si 
all  the  land  upon  the  globe.  What 
tries  in  North  and  South  America  apj 
European  Russia  in  area?  In  varit 
climate  ? 

In  spite  of  its  vast  extent,  the  de^ 
ment  of  Russia  has  been  greatly  bin 
by  its  position,  which  causes  a  la 
good  harbors.  In  this  respect  it  con 
strongly  with  the  United  States,  "i 
sure,  the  sea  fonns  a  large  portion  ( 
Russian  boundary;  but  Archanqbi 
principal  port  on  the  White  Sea,  ii 
bound  for  nine  months,  and  the  : 
ports  for  four  or  five  months,  each 
while  the  entrances  t« 
Baltic  and  Black  seai 
guarded  by  foreign  na 
Why  are  the  Caspian 
of  no  use  for  foreign 
merce  ? 

Most  of  the  large  riv 
western  Europe  have 
sources  in  the  snrfac» 
mountains.  Give  featnrca 
examples  (Fig.  359). 
not  BO,  howover,  in  R 
where  the  central  divid< 
low,  hilly  region,  less 
twelve  hundred  feet  i 
»ea  level  at  its  highest  ] 
Except  for  the  tnountai 
and  near  the  border  o 
country,  this  is  the  hi 
part  of  Russia. 
From  what  has  been  bj 
is  easily  seen  that  most  of  Russia  is 
markably  level  plain  (Fig.  410). 
several  of  the  rivers  are  very  long, 
must  be  true  as  to  the  swiftness  of 
currents?  What,  then,  must  follow 
their  value  for  navigation?  What  ; 
the  ease  with  which  canals  can  be  bull 

In    southeastern    Russia,  on    the 
hand,   are   the   lofty   Caucasus   Moui 
(Fig.  861),  one  of  whose  peaks,  the  ei 
volcano  Mount  Elburz,  is  the  highest  i 
tain  in  Europe.     At  the  very  base  of 
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ountains,  however,  are  broad  plains  bor- 

<riDg  the   Caspian  Sea.     In  some  places 

ese  plains  are  even  below  sea  level. 

The  great  distance  of  Russia  from  the 

tlantio  Ocean,  over  which  the  west  winds 

blow,  has  had  an  important 

X  •  TempentnTO  effect  on  both  the  temperature 

s^ni  rainfall.     For  example,  Moscow  is  in 

±.lie  same  latitude  as  Edinburgh;  but  while 

^1  Edinburgh  the  average  temperature  for 

anuary  is  37%  at  Moscow  it  is  nearly  25° 

older.     What  effect  must  this  cold  have 

pon    navigation  of  the   rivers?      Notice 

rhich  isotherms   pass   near    Moscow    and 

(linburgh  in  July  (Fig.  317).     From  this 

ca  see  that,  though  the  winters  are  colder, 

't^l:ie  summers  are  much   warmer  in  Russia 

t:lian  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  latitude. 

There  is  far  less  rainfall  in  Russia  than  in 
Scotland.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  is  an  average  of  less 
than  twenty  inches  a  year 
(Kg.  365).  Since  this  amount  is  barely 
enough  for  agriculture,  the  crops  often 
Suffer,  and  famines  follow  in  especially  dry 
seasons.  Southeastern  Russia  is  in  the  belt 
^^  the  horse  latitudes,  and  is  so  far  from  the 
p<5ean  that  it  is  too  arid  for  farming  without 
i^rrigation. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  into  'which  the  longest  river  of 

'^^Ux>pe  pours  its  floods,  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in 

*ne  world.    In  spite  of  the  enormous  volume  of 

^*ter  which  enters  this  sea,  the  evaporation  in  that 

^^  climate  has  caused  it  to  shrink  in  size  until  it  is 

^^  longer  connected  with  tlie  ocean.    Tiie  same  is 

^^Tie  of  the  Aral  Sea  (Fig,  455).    Tliere  is  so  much 

^'^aporation  in  this  region  that  the  surface  of  the 

Caspian  Sea  is  eighty-five  feet  below  sea  level. 

Russia  may  be  divided  into  several  belts, 
According  to  climate.  In  the  north  are  the 
^-  Climatic  frozen  tundras,  even  in  summer 
ij^^^  too  cold  for  agriculture.     The 

>  TundroM  scattered  Laplanders,  who  live 
^^J>on  the  tundras,  have  habits  resembling 
*^liose  of  the  Eskimos. 

South  of  the    tundra  belt  the  warmer 
climate  permits  the  growth  of 
forests  J  including  such  trees 
pine,  fir,  oak,  beech,  and  birch.     Some 
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of  this  timber  has  been  cut  away,  and  farms 
have  taken  the  place  of  forests  i  but  much 
woodland  still  remains. 

The  forest  belt  is  gradually  replaced  on 
the  south  by  open,  grass-covered  plains 
similar  to  those  of  the  central  ^3^  ^^^^ 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  piairu  and  arid 
States.  This  is  the  best  agri-  «<<?fiP«« 
cultural  region  of  Russia,  and  here  grains 
are  raised  in  enormous  quantities,  especially 
in  the  "  black  earth  "  section  where  the  soil 
is  fine-grained,  black,  and  very  fertile.  The 
climate  of  the  grassy  plains  gradually  be- 
comes more  arid  toward  the  south  and  east, 
until  on  tlie  steppes,  which  resemble  our 
Western  arid  lands,  farming  without  irriga- 
tion is  impossible. 

In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Russia, 
near  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  there  is  abun- 
dant rainfall ;  and,  being  so  (4)  The  Caucet- 
far  south,  the  crops  of  warm  9us  region 
temperate  climates  are  raised,  but  around 
the  Caspian  Sea  most  of  the  land  is  a  barren 
desert. 

The  plains  of  Russia  have  offered  no  bar- 
rier to  invasion.  Therefore,  many  differ- 
ent peoples  have  come  to  this  People 
region  from  various  directions,  1.  Races  and 
and  they  are  now  united  under  i*ng«*g«« 
Russian  rule.  Most  of  these  belong  to  the 
white  race,  though  to  a  different  division 
from  the  German  and  British  peoples. 
These  Russians  are  Slavs^  while  the  in- 
habitants of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and 
the  Britisli  Isles  belong  to  the  Teutanie 
division  of  the  white  race,  Russia  also 
contains  many  Jews,  Teutons,  and  other 
people,  including  Lapps  (Fig.  404)  and 
Finns,  both  of  whom  are  classed  with  the 
Mongolian  race.  All  together,  not  fewer 
than  forty  languages  are  spoken  within  the 
realm. 

In  former  centuries,  while  other  parts  of  Europe 
were  advancing  in  civilization,  Russia  wai  8^1  be- 
ing raided  by  hordes  of  outsiders.  ^  <«^ii_.aj^ 
The  country  was  so  far  away  from 
western  Europe  that  it  felt  little  influence  from 
the  growing  civilization  of  the  West.  Moreover, 
approach  by  water  was  then  even  more  difficult 
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tban  now,  for  at  that  time  the  only  seftcoast  that 
Russia  owned  wag  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Pet«r  the  Great  (1082-1725) 
that  Russia  began  to  learn  the  leasona  of  civiliza- 
tion from  other  Kuropesn  nations. 

These  facts  help  to  explain  why  Russia 
is  80  slightly  advanced  in  some  directions. 
While  the  common  people  of  other  European 
nations  were  demanding  greater  liberty,  and 
were  steadily  gaining  education,  the  masses 
of  the  Russians  were  kept  in  poverty  and 
ignorance.  They  were  mere  serfs,  who 
were  little  better  than  slaves  to  their  lords. 
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FlQ.  411.  —  A  family  of  Russian  peasants. 

the  nobles.  The  serfs  were  freed  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ;  but,  even  now, 
little  attempt  is  being  made  to  educate  the 
masses,  and  they  have  little  liberty. 

The  emperor,  or  Czar,  is  an  absolute 
monarch,  "whose  will  alone  is  law."  In 
Govenunent  P"''*'^'  •"*'*'  matters,  however, 
the  peasants  have  a  voice, 
Those  of  each  locality  meet  in  a  Mir,  or  as- 
sembly, to  discuss  matters  of  common  inter- 
est and  to  elect  officers  from  their  number, 
somewhat  as  is  done  iu  town  meetings  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  the  Russians  have  long  been  dis- 
satisfied with  this  form  of  government,  and 
have  demanded  that  the  people  be  given 
more  power.     At  last  the  Czar  has  allowed 


the  people  to  elect  a  national  body  of  repre- 
sentatives,  called  the  Duma.  They  are, 
however,  able  to  do  little  beyond  what  the 
rulers  allow,  and  there  is  still  much  com- 
plaint. 

Nearly  a  third  of  European  Russia  is 
forest-covered ;  and,  as  in  Norway  (p.  297), 
timber  is  one  of  the  leading  LnmberinK 
resources.  Many  fur-hearing  wA  fiohing 
animals  live  in  the  forest,  and  Russia,  like 
Canada,  exports  large  numbers  of  valuable 
furs. 

Fishing  is  an  important  industry  in  Rns- 
sian  waters,  and  the  varieties  of 
fish  resemble  those  of  Korwsy 
and  Sweden.  There  is  a  spedal 
demand  for  fish,  owing  to  the 
number  of  fast  days  kept  by 
the  Gratco- Russian  Church,  to 
which  the  majority  of  RnasiauB 
belong. 

Both  iu  the  forest  region  and 
on  the  open  plains  to  the  south, 
there  is  extensive  Agricnltnm 
agriculture.  Fully  1-  FarminB 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  are 
supported  by  farming,  which 
sliows  that  Russia  is  mainly  an 
f^ricultural  country. 

The  most  important  crops  are  ^ 
the  grains,  especially  rye,  wheat,-^ 
barley,  and  oats.  Russia  ranks  next  to  th^^ 
United  States  among  the  g rain- prod  ucin^^ 
countries  of  the  world,  and  wheat  is  onet^^ 
its  principal  exports.  Another  importai^^, 
crop  is  hay ;  and  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  aik  «/ 
flax  are  extensively  raised  in  the  cool  tenra. 
perate  climate.  In  southern  Russia  tH« 
warm  climate  permits  the  culture  of  graptis. 
tobacco,  and  corn;  and  south  of  the  Ca*^- 
casus  even  olives  and  cotton  are  grown. 

On  the  grazing  lands  of  the  arid  stepp^ 
many  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  pms^*-*' 
The   nomadic   herdsmen    still 
retain  many  of  the  customs  of 
the  shepherds  and  herders  of  Bible  tiiC^ 
who  dwelt  farther  south  in  Asia.     Thi^- 
the  home  of  the  Cotiacis,  a  people  of  Tarr""'* 
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^-^escent  noted  for  their  skill  as  huraemen 
^^uid  for  their  fierce  bravery. 

Some  parts  of  Kiissia  cuutaiii  mineral  ile- 
-J— lositri  of  great  value.     In  the   Ural  Monii- 

_,  .  tains,  for  example, 

'  are   gold,  silver, 

«3oi)per,   and    platinum,    besides 

E^ome  precious  stones  and  graph- 

ile,  or   "black    lead,"    used    in 

1.t.':ul  pencils.     Coal  and  iron  are 

iiiiiied  in  several  parts  of  Russia 

(_V\g.  3G2),  and   each   year  the 

i^TQount    is   increasing.      As   in 

Circat  Britain,  some  uf  the  iron 

«fe  is  no  near  coal  and  limestone 

tlat  it  is  easily  smelted. 

Uussia  ranks  next  to  the 
Lnited  Sbites  in  the  production 
ol  petroleum.  This  oil  ia  found 
*l  several  places,  especially 
*bout  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
■'-•arge  quautities  are  consumed  aw 
*^**el  for  steamers  on  the  Caspian 
^Hd  Volga;  and,  as  in  California, 
*'^o  oil  is  used  in  locomotiveB. 


Numerous   factories  have   recently  been 

started  in  Kussia,  but  most  of  _,      .  _, ,__ 

,  MuiufactiinnK 

the  manufacturing  is  still  done 

by   hand,  in   the   homes  of   the  M-orkmen. 


peasant  girl  harVMtlag  vhMt  by  hftad. 


What  a  contrast  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Great  Britain  I  Distilling  and  brewing, 
cotton  maniifactnring  and  sugar  refining,  are 
the  principal  forms  of  manufacturing  car- 
ried on  in  factories ;  flour  mills,  woolen  and 
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linen  factories,  and  iron  works  rank  next  in 
importance.  What  raw  products  of  Russia 
encourage  these  industries? 

For  a  long  time  the  principal  cities  of 
Russia  were  situated  far  in  the  interior. 
Principal citiM  This  clearly  shows  how  little 
1.  Moscow  and  Russia  was  in  touch  with  other 
HiihiiHoTgwod  countries.  For  example,  Mos- 
cow, the  second  city  in  size,  and  once  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  is  located  almost  in 
the  center  of  the  realm,  as  Madrid  is  ia 
Spain.  The  point  was  well  chosen,  because 
rivers,  which  could  easily  be  connected  by 
canals,  diverge  from  this  section  in  all  di- 
rections. By  the  introduction  of  railways 
the  advantage  of  this  central  location  was 
so  increased  that  Moscow  is  now  the  leading 


railway  center  of  Russia  as  Madri 
Spain,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Sti 
reason  (p.  293).  Unlike  Madrid,  t 
round  about  the  city  is  fertile  and 
populated.  All  these  advantages  ha^ 
Moscow  one  of  the  chief 
facturing  centers  of  the  en 

Moscow  is  adorned  with  royal 
government  buildings,  and  churd 
414).  It  is  the  holy  city  of  Roac 
the  center  of  the  Gr0co-Ruam«o 
The  University  of  Moscow,  the  1 
the  empire,  is  attended  by  abi 
thousand  atiidente. 

East  of  Moscow,  on  the  Tol| 
b  Nizhni  Novgobod,  reuownai 
yearly  fairs.  For  centuries  a  gr 
center  has  been  needed,  aotnevhs 
vicinity,  fur  the  exchange  of  A* 
Russian  products.  This  ci^  ] 
excellent  water  connections  tha 
served  as  that  center.  On  the  B 
858)  point  out  these  connectkit 
fairs,  held  in  August  and  Septw 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  and  a 
many  as  two  hundred  thousand  . 
each  year.  In  a  single  season  gooi 
changed  to  the  value  o[  nearly  tSM 
and  prices  are  fixed  on  crops  a 
materials  for  the  coming  year. 

While  the  two  cities  ji 
scribed  are  very  old,  their  ] 
in  the  interior  is  not  9.  st. 
favorable  for  com-  biugt 
merce  with  distant  nations.  It  v 
fact  that  led  Peter  the  Great,  ii 
to  found  St.  Petersbukg  at  the  1 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  site  ci 
very  marshy,  and  the  climate  i 
foggy,  and  unliealthful.  Moreov' 
arm  of  the  sea  on  which  the 
located  is  so  shallow  that  a  shi] 
twenty  miles  in  length  has  been  nc 
in  order  to  connect  it  with  the 
water  farther  west.  In  addition,  t 
bor  is  ice-bound  for  more  than  four 
each  year. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvE 
St.  Petersburg  is  the  largest  city  i 
sia,  and  the  fifth  in  size  in  Europe 
growth  is  partly  due  to  the  need  oi 


port  in  this  _8ection,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
ttat  the  city  is  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
t>iTe.  More  gooda  are  shipped  from  this 
point  than  from  any  other  Baltic  port. 
ftiGA,  to  the  southwest,  has  about  half  as 
«*iuch  shipping. 

St.   Petersburg  ia  a  well-planned  city. 
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leaving    especially   wide    streets,    splendid 
£>ublic  buildings,  and  fine  residences. 

Odessa,  another  important  seaport,  was 
founded  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  when 
S    Ohua  Russia  gained  possession  of  the 

northwestern  coast  of  tlie 
lilack  Sea.  Besides  being  the  chief  outlet 
for  the  vast  grain  trade  of  southern  Russia, 
and  the  principal  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Odessa  is  an  important  flour-milling  center, 
liie  Minneapolis. 

Thus  far  the  Russians  have  not  found  it 

possible  to  obtain  possession  of  Constanti- 

*■  fraiMw         nople,  although  they  have,  no 

J^  todi.  In        doubt,  felt  many  a  ye.irning  in 

*/***  that  direction.     Why  ?    Tlioy 

■^^Ve,  however,  extended  their  territory  in 

**ther  directions.     For  example,  they  have 

S"ained  much  land  in  central  Europe.     At 

1e    time  there  was   a   powerful   kingdom 

"^«re,  called  Poland,  but  tliis  was  divided 
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among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Rus- 
sia obtained  the  largest  share,  and  in  this 
portion  are  situated  Waksaw  and  LoDZ, 
two  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  empire. 
The  former  is  a  center  for  the  railways  that 
connect  Russia  with  western  Europe,  and 
the  latter  is  an  important  manufacturing 
city.  Much  coal  and  iron  are 
mined  in  tins  vicinity. 

Finland,  whose  capital  is  HEb> 
siNUroRS,  althougli  a  furt  of  tha 
KilMiaii  Empire  haa  „.  .  . 
a  mmur.  of  l.,J^  '''^* 
pt-u(ienee.  It  has  a  parliament 
wiiitli  umkes  its  laws,  but  tlie  Czat 
has  the  right  of  veto  upon  them. 
Unlike  the  ItiissiaiiH,  most  of  whom 
belong  to  the  (irffico-ItuMiaii  Church, 
tlie  Films  are  luiiinly  Prolestaiita, 
belonging  to  Ihe  I.iitJieran  CInirch. 
They  are  a  iinllon  o£  highly  eda- 
cated  people.  But  it  has  lieeii  the 
policy  of  the  Kussian  government 
to  destroy  their  existence  as  a 
nation.  Uu  account  of  mistreat- 
ment from  the  Hussians,  many 
Fiime  and  Poles  liave  migrated  to 
tlie  United  States. 

1.   Show    how    large    Russia    is, 
2.  Wlint  aliout  its  liarbore?     3.  Da- 
seribe    its  surface.      4.  What    can   _     , 
you    say    about    the    temi«rature  ?   n'^JL. 
5.   The  rainfall?    6.    Into  what  cli-   O^.tlOM 
matic  belts  can  the  country  be  divideil?     7.   What 
different    races    arc    found    among    the    Russians, 
and    how   many   languages   are    spoken    by   tlieiii? 
8.   Why  have  they  not  advanced  further?    9.  What 
is    the  con'Iition  of    the    government?     10.  Toll 
about  lumbering  and  fishing.     11.   What  are  the 
agricultural  products?    12.  The  mineral  products? 

13.  What    is    the    condition    of     niannf acturing  ? 

14.  Locate  and  state  tlie  principal  facts  about 
Moscow  and  NiKliiii  Novgorod.  15.  St.  Petersburg 
and    Riga.      10.   Odessa.      17.    Warsaw   and   l.odz. 

15.  Finland. 

1.  Compare  thoareaof  the  Caspian  Sea  with  that 
of  Lake  .Superior.  2.  Read  about  how  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Moscow  burned  thoit  liousos  „  ^ 
in  1812  ratlier  tliau  give  shelter  to  '*''88e"t«"w 
Napoleon's  army.  What  followed?  3.  What  nnist 
lie  some  of  tlu;  difficulties  connected  with  buitdiog 
good  wagon  roads  in  soiitbem  Riuisia?  4.  What 
did  Kosciusko,  the  Pole,  do  In  make  his  name  mem* 
orable  to  Americans?  5.  Have  you  read  the  story 
of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  ?    If  so,  what  can  you  tell 
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about  it  ?  6.  Read  how  Peter  the  Great  wandered 
throagh  European  countries,  aa  a  common  work- 
man, in  order  to  learn  Western  customs.  7.  Make 
a  sketch  map  of  Russia,  with  principal  rivers  and 
cities.  8.  Compare  Russia  with  the  United  States 
in  area  and  population  (Appendix,  pp.  424  and 
426) ;  also  in  degrees  of  latitude  contained. 


VIII.   German  Empire 

1.  Compare  the  latitude  of  Berlin  with  that  of 
London  (Fig.  358).  2.  Of  Xew  York.  3.  Estimate 
J-      Stndv  *      greatest  length  of  (Jermany  from 

^         ^  east  to  west  (Fig.  410)  ;  from  north 

to  south.  4.  How  does  it  compan*  in  size  with  the 
British  Lsles  ?  With  Russia?  5.  Whati>arts  of  the 
boundary  are  natural?  0.  Point  out  the  ])rinci])al 
rivers.  In  what  direction  do  they  flow  ?  7.  Is  most 
of  the  surface  plain  or  niountainoiis  (Fig.  350)? 
Where  are  the  mountains  ?  8.  What  facts  do  you 
notice  about  the  coast  line  ?  0.  Is  the  North  Sea, 
or  the  Baltic,  the  more  desirable  place  for  seaports? 
Why? 

The  position  of  the  German  Empire  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  (heat 
Position,  and  Britain.  Only  about  one  third 
its  advantages  of  its  boundary  is  water,  wliile 
it  borders  upon  seven  independent  countries, 
besides  Luxemburg  (p.  283).  What  are 
their  names  ? 

The  location  of  the  British  Isles  is  favor- 
able for  world  commerce,  because  densely 
populated  Europe  lies  near  at  hand  on  one 
side,  while  the  New  World  lies  across  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side.  Germany  also  has 
great  advantages  in  her  location.  Because 
it  is  so  central,  most  of  the  markets  of  the 
continent  are  at  her  very  doors,  while  two 
of  her  principal  ports,  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men, face  Great  Britain  and  the  west. 
Name  some  of  the  large  European  cities 
(Fig.  358)  that  can  be  quickly  reached  from 
Germany.  In  these  days  of  railways,  Ger- 
many's central  position  is  superior  to  that 
of  England  for  European  trade. 

It  has  required  a  long  struggle  to  bring 

under    one    rule    the    various 
Fonnation  of  j^  i^^-       ^, j^^in  ^h^  bound- 

the empire;      *^     ^    r    ^i        r,  t^ 

present  area  ^^7  ^^  ^'^®  German  Empire, 
and  popoU-  For  centuries  there  were  many 
t^^  separate  states  in  central  Europe 
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with  a  Grerman-speaking  population;  an( 
although  they  were  loosely  held  togetht 
by  a  confederation,  they  were  often  at  wt 
with  one  another.  Their  condition  wa 
in  some  respects,  similar  to  our  own  jui 
after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Durin 
the  War  of  1866,  Prussia  and  Austria,  tl 
principal  kingdoms  of  the  Q-erman  Confti 
eration^  fought  for  leadership.  Pruss 
proved  successful,  and  Austria  withdre 
from  the  union.  In  1871,  under  the  lea 
of  Prussia,  the  Gennati  Empire^  with  i 
present  boundaries,  was  estiiblished. 

It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  and  nir 
thousand  square  miles,  being  a  little  large 
than  France,  and  twice  the  size  of  Coloradi 
But  it  has  nearly  sixty-five  million  inhabi 
ants,  or  about  eighty-one  times  as  man 
as  Colorado,  and  twenty-five  million  mo] 
than  France. 

All  together  there  are  twenty-six  stab 
within  this  empire,  some  of  them  bein 
kingdoms^  some  duchies^  and 
some  merely  free  towns.  The 
smallest  is  the  Free  Town  of  Bremen,  whic 
includes  only  ninety-nine  square  miles,  an 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  ii 
habitants.  The  largest  is  Prussia,  whot 
area  is  more  than  half  tliat  of  the  entii 
empire,  and  whose  population  is  about  fi\ 
eighths  that  of  all  Germany. 

These  states  are  united  under  a  centr 
authority,  more  closely  than  our  states.  1 
place  of  a  President  they  have  an  Emperc 
the  Kinff  of  Prussia  being  by  law  the  JEi 
peror  of  Germany ;  and  their  form  of  gover 
ment  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  pow' 
of  the  German  Emperor  is,  however,  mu< 
greater  than  that  of  the  British  Kin 
though  far  less  absolute  than  that  of  tl 
Russian  Czar. 

In  a  war  with  France,  in  1870,  the  Ge 
mans  defeated  the  French,  and  seized  son 
French  territory  west  of  the  whytbe 
Rhine,  called  Alsace-Lorraine,  boundary  is  \ 
in  which  Metz  and  Strassburg  i"«P»l*r 
are  situated.  Much  of  Germany's  irregul 
frontier  has  been  determined  in  a  simil 
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Mountains  form  the  southern  bound- 
a  greiit  extent,  and  wiiter  the  north- 
lut  the  eastern  and  western  limits, 
■  decided  by  war,  do  not  follow  any 
I  barrier.  Draw  an  outline  map  of 
ny,  to  show  tliis  boundary  line, 
rder  to  hold  lier  present  boundaries, 
ny  must  he  prepared  to  defend  them 
jonfor  <it  any  time.  This  need  calls 
>f  the  many  citizens  to  an  occupation 
which  we  have  not  thus  fur  con- 
'.%  namely,  that  of  preparing  for  war. 


1 

is 
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man  navy  callq  for  many  men  besides.    All  these 

men  are,  for  the  time  being,  withdrawn  from  tlii; 
industries,  no  that  the  nntion  losea  tlie  fruits  of  their 
labor  for  that  period.  In  thin  an  advaiitage  to  a 
nation  ? 

Strong  forta  are  built  near  the  boundary,  as  at 
Cologne,  Metz,  and  Strassburg  on  the  French  side, 
and  K6nigHberg  and  Posen  near  Kassia.  Forts  ate 
also  numeroua  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
interior  cities,  and  at  other  important  points.  The 
cost  of  these  strongholds,  with  (he  vaxt  sums  of 
money  required  to  keep  up  the  army  and  navy, 
niakes  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  nation. 

Germany  is  not  unlike  other  leading  Kuropean 
nations  in  these  reRpecta.  As  already 
stated  (p. '2T~>),  the  British,  having 
no  close  neigliliors,  rely  mainly  upon 
their  powerful  navy  for  defense. 
Every  one  of  the  <ireat  Powers  de- 
mands tbe  gei-vice  of  many  men,  and 
expends  large  sums  of  money  either 
for  the  army,  or  navy,  or  both.  In 
fact,  preparation  tor  war  is  one  of  the 
great  occupations  of  Europe  tonlay. 


18,  — The  building  iu  Berlin  where  the  Qerman  Pa 

■f  the  great  European  nations  is  jeul- 
ratching  the  others;  and  since  no  one 
1  knows  how  soon  a  dispute  may  arise 
-JB  neighbor,  each  keeps  a  large  and 
ghly  prepared  army.  It  is  the  object 
I  nation  to  be  ho  dangerous  that  others 
ar  to  offend  or  attack  it,  and,  if  a  war 
arts,  to  gain  the  victory. 

luch  reasons,  all  able-bodied  young  men  in 
y  are  required  to  devote  usually  two  full 
od  parts  of  several  following  years,  to  active 
*  training.  Most  of  them  enter  the  service 
it  the  age  of  twpnty ;  and  as  some  Ave 
1  thousand  men  fit  for  military  service  reach 
levery  year,  one  can  gain  an  idea  as  to  what 
^ration  costs. 

ng  times  of  peace,  tlie  German  army  coatains 
lix  hundred  thousand  soldiers;  and  the  Ger- 


Germany  includes  two  quite 
different  kinds  of  land.     The 
southern    section  s„rt,5, 
is    mainly   a   re-  features 
gion    of    ancient  i.  ThehiEb- 
mountains,  worn  ■"*• 
down  to  low  relief  like  the 
mountains    of    Great    Britain 
and  New  England.     It  is,  in 
fact,    a    somewhat    irregular 
plateau,  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  with  some  ranges  rising  high  enough 
to  be  called  mountains  (Fig.  419).     Only 
in  the  extreme  south,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alps,  is   a   great  altitude   reached.     Here 
one   peak   rises   nearly   ten   thousand   feet 
above  sea  level. 

Northern  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  lowland  whose  elevation  is  rarely  more 
than  six  hundred  feet.  This  g.  Tliebnr> 
lowland,  mainly  in  Prussia,  ■•**• 
broadens  toward  the  east  until  it  mei^es 
into  the  plains  of  Russia.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Holland  this  plain  is  very  low  and 
flat  (Fig.  420) ;  hut  in  most  places  its  sur- 
face is  rolling,  owing  partly  to  the  irregular 
deposits  left  by  the  Great  Glacier. 
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of  BouUiBrn  Gemiuijr. 


The  influence  of  the  warm  waters  of  Am 
very  well  shown  along  tlie  coast.  For  exw 
parts  of  the  North  Seit,  being  most  opten  to  t 
are  aliuoat  always  free  from  ice ;  but  the  Ba] 
being  cut  off  bo  completely  from  the  open  a 
frozen  over  during  a  part  of  tlie  winter.  Th 
east  tliey  lie,  ths  longer  their  trade  is  inten 
the  ice.  What  must  be  souo  of  the  result 
fact? 


Fia,  119;  -  A  view  In  tbc  Black  Forest,  one  of 

Most  of  the  drainape  of  Germany  is 
northward  into  the  North  and  Baltic 
seas.  Nil  me  and  trace  the 
courses  of  foar  hirge  rivers 
which  flow  northward.  What  river  has 
some  of  its  liead-waters  in  tlio  Iiigliland 
region  of  southern  Germany,  then  crosses 
Austria  and  finally  enters  the  ISIack  Sea? 

Note  the  number  of  degrees 
of  latitude  included  in  (lermany. 
ClitnAte  One  might  cxjMjct  n 

1.  Tempcratura  warmer  climate  in 
the  eoulti  than  in  the  north ;  but 
on  account  of  its  elevatjon,  the 
southern  plateau  is  about  as  cold 
in  winter  as  the  northfrn  low- 
land. In  summer,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  the  southern  jiart,  being 
nearer  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, is  warmer  than  the  north- 
ern. There  are  some  low,  partly 
inclosed  valleys  in  tlie  south,  how- 
ever, where  the  climate  in  winter 
as  well  HS  in  summer  is  warmer 
than  tliat  of  the  northern  plains.  Fio.  i20.  — a  view  oq  the  low  level  plain  oIuorOiQeniii 
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I.  BaiBhlX 


There  is  ample  rainfall  for  agriculture  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  true  that 
tiiere  is  less  rain  than  in  east- 
ern United  States ;  but  in  the 
r  climate  of  Germany  not  bo 
muoh  is  needed  by  plants,  because  there  is 
]gtBa  evaporation.  In  the  United  States, 
east  of  ^e  Mississippi,  there  ia  an  average 
■Dnnal  rainfall  of  about  forty  inches;  but 


The  good  sense  of  tbe  G«nnBn  people  in  well 
ehovD  bj  tbe  waj  thej  treat  their  woodlands.    In- 
stead of  vastfifulljr  destroying  them 
by  fire  and  the  ai,  — m  has  been   f  Cmoitta 
done  in  bo  manj  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, —  the  GermaiiB  have  developed  an  excellent  sys- 
tem  of  forest  culture.     Trees  are  planted  in  placa 
of  those  that  are  cut  for  timber,  end  tbcj  are  given 
proper  care,  so  that  the  woods  coutinue  to  be  abun- 
dant.    In  this   way  the  forest  is  made  to  yield  a 
profit  every  year,  just  as  a  farm  does.     Gerniany  pro- 
duces a  large  part  of  the  lumber  she 
uses,  and  also  exports  a  great  deal. 

It  is  ]>artly  ttio  example  of  the 
Germans  that  has  led  our  own 
country,  at  last,  to  begin  to  pay 
attention  to  the  eare  of  our  forests. 
Our  goveinnieut  has  set  aside  many 
lai^  forest  reservations  (p.  136), 
and  schools  of  forestry  have  been 
started  at  the  uiiirersities,  where 
young  men  are  trained  for  the  pro- 
fession of  Forestry. 


Flo.  421. — Thieyaids  od  the  steep  slope  of  tbe  Rhine  Valley  ■: 
Tbe  land  Is  terraced  here  and  the  small  patches  ol  vineyard 
within  walls  of  rock. 

in  Germany  there  are  only  twenty-eight 
inches  in  the  west,  and  twenty  inches  in 
the  east,  near  the  Russian  border. 

There  are  several  low  mountain  areas  in 
Germany  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  for 
Lumbering  farming,  but  where  the  slopes 

1.  Location  ^""^  ^^^  ^**°  steep,  or  cold,  for 
ud  extent  of  fo rest  growth.  Indeed,  the  Ger- 
tto  finwU  jQgQ  word  for  woods  (wald)  is 

a  part  of  some  of  the  mountain  names, 
as  in  Schwartzwald,  which  means  Black 
Forest  (Fig.  419).  Forests  also  cover 
■ome  of  the  lowknda  where  the  soil  is 
poor.  All  tc^tber  about  one  fourth  of 
tbe  surface  of  the  empire  is  covered  with 
tne& 


On  the  whole,  Germany  has 
not  a  fertile  soil ;  but  the  farm 
products  are  very  Agricnlhm 
extensive,     be-  j.  itiimpoi- 
cause  the  people  *»"" 
are  both  industrious  and   in- 
telligent, and  their  metliod  of 
ciiltiviiting  the  soil  is  excellent. 
Wliat  countries  may  well  be 
contrasted   with   Germany   in 
this  respect?     More  than  one 
third   of   the   German   people 
depend  for  their  living  upon  agriculture, 
the  leading  industry  of  the  nation. 

Germany  is  one  of  the  most  important 
grain -producing  countries  of   Europe;   but 

here   rye   takes   the   place    of  „  „ 

,      .  ,.  •      •     1  »-  Fanneropa 

wheat  as  the  principal  grain. 

Potatoes,  introduced    from    America,    are 

raised  in  such  quantities  that,  like  rye,  they 

form   one  of  the   principal   foods.     These 

two  crops  are  extensively  cultivated,  both 

because  they  are  cheap  foods,  and  because 

they   flouri^  in   a   light   soil   and   a   cool 

summer   climate.     Sugar   beets,   hay,  oats, 

and  barley  are  other  important  orops  of  the 

northern  plains,  wliile  in  the  valley  of  tbe 

Rhine,  and  in  other  warm,  sheltered  valleys 
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of  tlie  south,  hops,  tobacco,  and  grapes  are 
raised  in  lai^e  quantities  (Fig.  421). 

Since  much  of  the  lowland  is  too  sandy  for 
cultivation,  and  much  of  the  liighland  too 
rugged,  it  i.t  not  8nri)rising  that 
"*  one  sixth  of  all  the  surface  is 

natu  ral  pasture.  Cattle  for  Ijcef  and  for  dairy 
purposes  are  kept  in  nearly  nil  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  especiallj'  in  the  damper  cli- 
mate of  the  west.  Largely  Iwcause  wool  can 
he  imported  so  cheaply,  the  raising  of  sheep 
in  Germany  is  becoming  of  less  importance- 
Swine  raising,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  increas- 
ing because  of  the  cheap  feed  supplied  by 
the  refuse  from  the  beet-sugar  factories. 

Although  Germany  raises  a  great  quantity 
of  food,  her  population,  like  tliat  of  England, 
is  so  dense  that  she  cannot  produce  all  that 
she  needs.  Much  wheat  and  meat  must 
therefore  he  imported. 

Next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany 
is  the  greatest  mining  country  of  liurope; 
and,  as  in  (ireat  Britain,  her 
most  valuable  minerals,  coal 
and  iron,  often  occur  in  the  same  region. 
Germany  reminds  us  of  our  own  country  in 
the  wide  distribution  of  her  coal  beds.  The 
coal  fields  that  wore  found  in  northeastern 
France  and  Belgium  (Fig,  3tJ2)  extend  into 
Germany  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aachen; 
and  from  this  point  eastward  to  the  Russian 
border  there  are  several  im[)ortant  ctiul 
fields. 

Among  tlie  otht^r  valiialilo  ininoriLl  i>n.>di]ct4  are 
lead,  coi'ixir,  silver,  ziiii.',  aiij  bhU.  Xi'Jirly  liaLf  the 
diver  mined  in  Kiirojie  comrs  fmm  GeniiaTiy;  and 
B«lgiurjiaud  (Jennanv  together  pnnliicn  mure  zinc 
than  alt  tlie  rest  of  the  woi'ld.  There  arc  iiiinienBO 
salt  mines,  as  at  Stahskckt,  froiri  which  are  nhtaiiied 
not  only  table  nnlt,  Init  prodiietd  used  in  the  iimnii- 
facturi!  of  soap,  iti  dyeins,  I'leacliin},',  glass  inakiug, 
t,ud  calleo  printing. 

The  Henuana  make  nw  of  thoroughly  Boientific 
tnHhod^  in  their  niinin);  ivurk  ;  auil  fmm  Ihi^in  other 
nations  have  learned  many  of  the  methods  used  in 
reducing  ores  to  metal. 

From  the  aljove  facts  wo  may  expect  to 
find  Gennany  an  important  niannfactufing 
country,   with  her   manufacturing   center.^ 


well  distributed.  Explain  why.  About  a 
third  of  the  i)eople  are  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, and  in  recent  M«iiiif«ctnriiig 
years  (iermany  has  advanced  i.  jt,  impm- 
very  rapidly  in  this  industry.  *«"" 
Among  the  European  countries  she  now 
ranks  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
quantity  and  excellence  of  her  goods. 


The  position  of  the  coal  and  iron  nunet- 
accounts  for  the  location  of  the  prineipaL 
centersforironmanufacturing.  ^  , ..^^ 
The  busiest  section  is  along  CMtan«(aM» 
the  Rhino,  in  the  vicinity  of  '•«»«'^ 
Cologne  ;  and  this  region  may  well  ba 
compared  with  northern  England  in  tiie 
extent  of  its  industries.  A  second  center  ig 
round  about  DBBSDEyandCHBHKiTz;  and 
a  third  is  at  Bkeslav  in  the  southeeHtem 
corner  of  the  empire. 

The   maj)  (Fig.   416)  sbowB  no    cities 
south   of   BiiESLAu ;    yet   this    is   a   busy 
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uring  re^on.     CitJes  are  lacking  I 
,use  the  people  carry  on  the  manu-  I 

mainly  in  their  own 
t  in  factories.    Tliere- 
ilUgfls  stretch  for 
ong     the    valleys, 
I  no  large  to\vn8. 
leveral  other  cmiti- 

far    studied,    cl 
textile  indiis- 
m-    tries  are  W.st 
developed 
***  near  the  cnul 
fields.  Thf;  re- 
sections   nieii- 
K>Te  are  aoteil 
D,  woolen,  and 
ries,  as  well  na 

All  the  cotton 
and  much  of 
,  for  these 
ttnstries  has 
com  abroad. 
)eople  south 
a  make  use 
f   raw    ina* 

aed  near  by,  spinning  and  weav^ 
ad  wool  and  making  lace. 


Tha  eitenHive  foreita  partly  aooonnt  for  a  thud 
occupation  in  many  sectioiu;  namely,  the  muiufac- 
t»re  of  furniture,  paper,   and  other 
m,-,ter,alama.leufwoo<l.     WoodcaiT-  J"  j!!;:**!!'^ 
ing  la  UD  importADt  laduBtrj'  in  the 

Black  Foreflt  and  other  parts  of 

(Ifrinany. 

Th(!  manufacture  of  spirituous 

li'|iu>i's  is  another  prominent  Gei^ 

niiUi   JLidilstry. 

the' 


i   (S)  Betitnffi* 


potato  crop, 
ana  also  some  of  the 
beeto,  are  made  into 
spirits.  But  beer,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which 
barley  and  hops  are  used, 
is  made  in  much  greater 
quantities-  From  the 
grapes  of  southern  Ger- 
many much  wine  is  pro- 
duced, though  not  nerjly 
BO  much  as  in  France. 

Germany  is  also  a 
great  sugar-manufac- 
turiag  (4jB«,«<^ 
nation. 

Until    a    few    years 
ago  nearly  all  sugar 
was    obtaiued    from 
sugar  cane ;    but  this  was  clianged   when 
German  chemists  found  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing sugar  from  beets.     By  im- 
proving the  process,  and  by 
developing    the    beets    until 
they    contained    more    sugar, 
the   industries    of    sugar-beet 
raising,   and    the    refining   of 
beet- root    sugar,    have     been 
made  possible.     This  industry 
has  now  spread  to  many  coun> 
tries,    including    the    United 
States. 

Each  year  this  kind  of  sugar  has 
been  proving  a  greater  rival  to  sugar 
cane,  until  now  a  large  part  of  the 
sugar  used  in  Kurope,  and  much  of 
that  consumed  in  North  America,  is 
obtained  from  sugar  becta  One 
important  reason  whj  this  industry 
has  thrived  is  that  sugar  beets  grow 
in  a  cool  temperate  climate,  where 
population  is  dense  and  marketa  tx^ 
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numerous.  How  is  the  case  different  with  sugar 
cane  ?  Formerly  Germany  had  to  rely  upon  foreign- 
ers for  sugar;  but  with  the  growth  of  this  industry, 
beet  sugar  has  not  only  supplied  all  the  needs  at 
home,  but  has  even  become  one  of  the  leading  Ger- 
man exports. 

In  the  last  half  century  no  other  European 
Germany's  country  has  grown  as  rapidly  as 
rapid  advance    Germany.     There  has  been  a 

1.  Nature  of  large  increase  in  population,  a 
the  advance  great  advance  in  industry,  and 
a  corresponding  gain  in  wealth. 

One  cause  for  this  advance  is  the  strong 
central   government    established   in    1871. 

2.  Reasons  for  This  caused  the  people  to  for- 
it  get   the   petty  jealousies   that 

(1)  The  govern-  had  long  checked  the  growth 
'^'*'  of  industries,  and  led  them  to 
unite  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  government's  treatment  of  education 
has  also  been  of  great  importance.     Every 

German  child  is  forced  by  law 

(2)  Education      .  i.j.       i         i       i  j 

to  attend  school;  and  care- 
ful attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
industries,  foreign  products,  foreign  lan- 
guages, etc.  In  the  higher  commercial  and 
technical  schools  young  men  are  given  ex- 
cellent training  for  business,  while  in  many 
other  countries  there  is  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  education. 

The  value  of  scientific  work  is  fully 
recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  sugar  industry,  the  mines,  and  the 
factories  since  1871  proves  that  this  has 
been  a  wise  policy.  Not  many  years  ago 
much  of  the  manufacturing  was  done  by 
hand;  but  now  factories  are  found  on  every 
side,  and  Germany  is  one  of  the  three  lead- 
ing manufacturing  nations  of  the  world. 
Name  the  other  two. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  trans- 
portation. The  rivers  and  harbors  have  been 
iZ)  Improve-  made  more  uscful;  canals  have 
mfHt  in  trans-  been  extended  over  much  of 
ly^rtation  ^j^^     countrv ;     and     German 

stefimship  lines  have   been   established   to 


various  parts  of  the  world.     There  is  now 
an  excellent  system  of  railways,  reaching 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  connecting 
Germany  with  other   European  countries. 
The  piercing  of  the  Alps  by  tunnels,  tl^u 
improving  the  connection  with  the  Mediter 
ranean,  has  also  been  of  advantage. 

The  establishment  of  colonies  has  been 
fourth  important  aid  to  Germany^s  growth.. 
The  empire  now  controls  ex- 
tensive areas  in  the  island  of  ^  JJJ^'j^ 
New   Guinea,    north   of  Aus-  nies;  andi 
tralia,  and  in  both   East  and  ^^o/Oerman 
West  Africa,  as  well  as  smaller 
colonies  elsewhere  (Fig.  417).     These  hav 
had   influence   on   Germany,  both   becaos 
they  have  furnished  homes  for  emigrant^K 
from  crowded  parts  of  the  home  country 
and  because  they  have  brought  mucli  trad 
to  Germany. 

Many  more  Germans  have  emigrated 
various  parts  of  the  New  World.  Ove 
five  million  have  come  to  the  United 
within  the  last  seventy-five  years,  while  th 
British  Isles  have  sent  us  about  seven  mil 
lion.  Many  of  the  German  emigrants  t 
these  other  countries  have  kept  up  tradi 
with  their  fatherland^  and  have  thereby  in 
creased  the  commerce  of  Germany. 

Naturally,  in  a  country  mtiking  sucli  rapi 
advances,  the  cities  have  grown  also,  as  h 
been  the  case   in   the   United  principal 
States.     In   the   twenty  yeara  i.  Tiulriapid 
between   1870   and   1890,   for  gnwtk 
example,  Berlin  had  a  more  rapid  growth 
than  New  York,  and  added  as  many  new 
residents  as  Chicago.     In  1875  Boston  had 
almost  a  hundred  thousand   more   people 
than  Hamburg;  but  now  Hamburg  has  over 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  more 
than   Boston.      These  and  other   German 
cities  are  still  rapidly  increasing  in  size. 

The  position  of  Berlin,  on  the  small 
Spree  River  (Fig.  425)  on  the  North  Grer- 
manplain,  midway  between  the  8.  Berlin 
coast  and  the  highlands,  may  (1)  lu  loeatum 
not  at  first  seem  a  very  favorable  one. 
However,  the  Oder,  a  large  river,  and  some 
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tribataries  of  the  Elbe  approach  bo 
aoh  other  in  this  section  that  they 
isily  been  coonected  by  caual.     Thus, 


Fiu.  4^.  —  Berlin  and  vlclnlt;. 

has  water  connection  with  both 
CBG  and  Stettin,  two  important 
ts,  and  with  all  parts  of  these  two 
sjstems.     This  is  a  very  important 


aid  in  bringing  fuel,  food,  and  raw 
materials  for  manufacture,  and  in  taking 
away  manufactured  articles. 

Observe  also  (Fig. 
416)  that  Berlin  lies  on 
the  direct  route  from 
Hamburg  to  Breslau, 
and  from  Stettin  to 
Leipzig,  and  that  other 
large  cities  surround  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  on  the 
route  of  several  of  the 
chief  European  railways, 
and  is  therefore  one  of 
the  leading  railway  cen- 
ters of  the  continent. 

With  such  excellent 
connections,  by  water 
and  by  rail,  ft)  lu  impor- 
Berlin  has  ""'«' 
become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing 
cities  of  the  empire. 
Fully  half  the  residents 
are  supported  by  manu- 
facturing, which  includes 
brewing,  the  making  of 
fancy  articles,  clothing, 
machinery,  etc.  Besides 
being  the  capital  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  Berlin  is 
the  center  of  German 
banking.  It  is  noted 
for  its  art  and  music, 
and  for  its  great  univer- 
sity, the  largest  in  the 
empire.  There  are  a 
number  of  suburbs,  one 
being  PoTBDAM  (Fig. 
425),  the  Gei-man  "Ver- 
sailles," in  which  are 
located  several  royal 
palaces. 

Among   the   cities   not   far  .  ,  ^  ^ 
,  „  °,.       .      .  ,1       !■  Intexlor 

from    Berlin   is   Leipzig,   the  ^iy^g  „g„ 

fifth  in  size  in  the  empire,     lb        BeiUn 

is  situated  at  the  junction  of  (i)  Zeipt^ 
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two  small  strearos,  at  a  point  where  roada 
from  the  highland  meet  those  from  the  low- 
land. Formerly  it  was  at  the  crossing  of 
importAnt  w^on  roads,  and  now  it  has  be- 
come a  railway  center.  Owing  to  its 
favorable  position,  Leipzig  is,  next  to 
Berlin,  the  most  important  trade  center  of 
Geimany.  One  of  its  leading  articles  of 
commerce  is  fur.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  noted 
university,  and  a  center  for 
the  German  book  trade. 

DsESDBK,  southeast  of  Leip- 
zig, is  noted  for  Its  art  museum 
«,  „    .  (Fig.  426),  which 

rivals  the  Louvre 
of  Paris.  The  beautiful 
Dresden  china  is  made  in  this 
vicinity,  and  in  recent  years 
much  manufacturing  has  de- 
veloped; for  Dresden  is  situ- 
ated on  the  navigable  Elbe  and 
has  coal  near  at  hand.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  capital  of 
Saxony,  the  most  densely 
settled  German  state. 

Cbbhmitz,  necr  by,  has  impor- 
tant textile  induatrieB.     IIallk  and 

m„        .,        Maqdeburo,       far-     F'"-  ^Ji  — ihii 

mtle.anii  *^^'    *°    *!'^    "''"^- 

Magdeburg  west,  and  in  the  center  of  the  chief 

beet-growing  section,  are  ertensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Brulad,  a  city  [iot  much  smaller  than  T^ipzig, 
is  on  the  Oder,  a  navigable  river.     It  has  the  advan- 

»)  Bratau  *^^  "'  ***'"»  "^"  *  ^^^^  ""^^^  "'^ 

'  and   iron  field,  and   is.  tlieretora,  a 

great  manufacturing  center.  Its  situation,  near  the 
Russian  frontier,  makes  it  an  important  market  for 
eaateni  and  central  Europe. 

In  the  highland  of  South  Germany  is 
Munich,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
4.  KnnicbMd  Bavaria.  Although  so  far  to 
iriiiimiMrs  the  south,  and  so  distant  from 

coal,  Munich  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  the 
realm.  It  is  on  the  trade  routes  from  Ger- 
many to  Italy  and  to  Austria,  and  is  accord- 
ingly an  important  railway  center.  Much 
of  its  renown  is  due  to  its  art  collections 
and   its   art   industries,   such   aa   work    in 


bronze,   gold,   silver,    glass   paint 
porcelain  manufacturing. 

North  of  Munich,  on  the  road  t 
is  NuuEMBERQ.  This  quaint  ■ 
famous  in  former  centuries  for  it 
architecture,  and  many  of  Its  tres 
still  carefully  preserved.  At  pre 
an  important  center  for  the  manul 
toys. 


iresileij  Art  Museum  wLlub  eoutaina  muj  tTMi 

Hamburg,  which  is  growing  b 
in  population,  is  the  second  city  in 
and  the  most  important  sea- 
port on  the  continent.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  clear  when  it  i 
that  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  (i 
makes  an  excellent  harbor,  usually : 
ice,  and  that  Germany  has  an  i 
foreign  trade.  Name  some  artic 
the  United  States  that  probably  e 
port.  What  water  connections  Ii 
burg  with  the  interior  ? 

Brembh  and  Strttin  also  admit  lai 
and  are  the  chief  rivals  of  Hamburg;  b 
gether  have  less  than  one  half  aa  much  oc 
Hamburg.  In  what  respects  is  the  si 
Hamburg  more  favorable  to  commerce  tl 
Bremen  and  Slettin?  Name  other  Baiti 
sidea  Stettin.  Which  ia  a  natural  outlet 
from  Russian  Poland?    Kstiniatfi  the  dist 
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to  the  Baltio  ports  by  tha  cutting  of  the  Kaiier 
Vilbelm  canal,  aoath  of  Denmark,  which  is  dztj- 
niM  miles  in  length.  What  citjr  is  at  the  eastern 
«ud  of  this  oanal  ? 

On  aacanding  the  Rhine  into  Germuny 
ire  come  to  the  great  manufacturing  region, 
I.  cittMaimi  already  mentioned  (p.  312). 
tki  shjna  KiTar  What  cities  are  found  tliere? 
(1)  a>lotn»  COLOQNS,  the  largest,  with 
radnniUtir  ^  population  of  over  half  a 
million,  is  on  the  river  bank.     It  is  a  great 


shippii^  point,  since  railways  cross  the 
river,  and  boate  from  London  and  other 
placea  are  able  to  ascend  to  this  {>oint. 

If  ear  Cologne  are  Elkkrfelp  and  Barmen,  which 
'■a.'ve  textile  mannf actories ;  Kbbkn,  which  is  fatnouti 
for  the  Kropp  steel  works;  Krefkld,  which  ia  an 
i»i"I»rt»nt  silk-manufacturing   town;   and  Aachrn 


Just  beyond  the  chief  bend  in  the  Rhine 
ia  Fkakkpubt,  od  a  navigable  tributary, 
tiie  Main.  The  easiest  route 
from  the  Rhine  VaUey  to  the  ^'  '^"'^'^ 
Danube  lies  along  this  tributary ;  and, 
since  the  railway  from  the  German  plain  to 
the  upper  Rhine  passes  Frankfurt,  this  city 
is  a  center  of  important  trade  routes.  For 
this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  chief  trading 
and  banking  centers  in  Germany.  It  has 
long  been  prominent,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  old  German  Confederation  (p.  808). 

The  Rhine,  the  most  important  river  in 
Germany,  iu  often  com|>ared  with  the  Hud- 
sou.      In  both  rivers  there  are  xhe  Rhine 
sections  that   are  shut   in  by  siver  corn- 
high,  rocky  cliffs,  well  wooded  pared  with 
to  the  top.     The  Rhine,  how-  "»  ^^«" 
I'ver,  is   much  narrower   than  ^-  ™e«»"T 
the  Hudson,  so  that  thesi;  walls  seem  loftier; 
and  since  the  stream  is  more  winding,  they 
often  stand   out  boldly,  as  if  in   the  very 
path  of  boats,  to  bar  their  further  progress. 

When  Olio  journeys  along  the  more  beautiful  por* 
tioti  of  the  Kliine,  a  fine  old  castle  often  comes  into 
view,  aa  a  turn  iti  the  river  course  reveals  an  espe- 
cinlly  bold  cliff.  Sometimes  several  such  reminders 
of  the  jioat  may  be  seen  from  a  single  point  on  the 
river.  Many  of  tliesu  are  in  ruinn,  but  now  and  then 
one  ia  seen  that  ia  still  kept  up  as  a  residence.  The 
Hudson  lacl>»  fuch  castles,  although  there  are  many 
iiingnificent  residences  along  its  lower  courso. 

There  are  many  terraceil  vineyards  on  the  sloping 
hi]laideB  bordering  tlie  Rhine  (Fig.  4^1),  and  like- 
wise many  a  quaint  village  built  on  a  uarrow  atrip 
p[  flood-plaiu  between  the  river  and  the  cliff  (Fig. 
420).  Since  the  Rhine  receives  more  large  tribn- 
tariea  than  tJie  Hudson,  tliere  are  more  wild  glens 
on  tlie  BiiieH,  and  more  broad,  wooded  valleys,  which 
open  up  charming  vicwa  from  the  river.  The  open- 
ings in  the  valley  walls,  where  these  tributaries  enter, 
are  favorite  sites  for  towns. 

In   regard   to   the  distribution  of  cities 
along    its    banks,    the    Rhine  ^    ^j^t^j^^ 
offers  still  further  contrast  to  tioa  of  popnia- 
the   Hudson.     The  latter  lias  tion  aionf  it« 
a  large  population  at  only  two  '•""• 
points ;  namely,  near  its  mouth,  where  there 


are  millions  of  people,  iind  about  one  hun-  I  population?  8.  State  the  chief  facta  abool 
dred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth,  where  |  goremineiit  4,  Why  is  the  bonodary  Ud 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Cohoes  are 
situated.  Between  Yonkere, 
just  above  New  York  City, 
and  Albany,  there  is  not  a 
city  with  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  Rhine,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  having  no 
enormous  coUeclioii  of  people 
at  any  one  point,  has  many  pop- 
ulous cities  along  its  course. 
Name  several.  What  have 
you  already  learned  about 
Rotterdam  at  its  mouth  ? 
How  does  it  compare  with 
New  York  City  in  size? 

1.   What  is  the  position  of  Gor- 

QMstiOD.  advantages.   2.  ^\  Imt 

about  tha  (orniation 

of  the  empire ;  its  present  area  and 


Flo.  «%!.— TlieBlilne,  wltliB  vlUage,  avineTud,  asdasoldcastl 
rmUieri^t. 
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hr^ular?  5.  Show  how  preparation  for  war  is  a 
nrj  iinportaiit  occupation  iu  Germany.  Q.  De- 
aeribe  the  highiands.  7.  The  lowlauds.  8.  Tlie 
drainage.  0.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  tem- 
perature; the  rainfall.  10.  What  is  the  condition 
of  lumbering?  11.  What  are  the  leading  agricul- 
toial  products?  12.  Whatare  the  principal  mineral 
prodnsta  ?  13.  State  the  itiifiortance  of  manufac- 
turing; and  locate  the  leading  nianufacluring 
centn&  11.  Name  the  principal  Ifinds  of  manu- 
faotaring.  15.  How  has  Germany  advanced  in 
tWBnft  JMUaT  Give  some  reaaona  for  it.  10.  What 
MB  JOB  tall  about  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities? 
17i  8Wi  Uie  principal  facta  about  Berlin.  18.  Letp- 
ag.  18.  Drnden.  20.  Chemnitz,  Halle,  and  Kf  agdo- 
halg,     SI.   Breslao.     32.    Munich  and  Nur<im1>eig. 


disadvantages?  What  reUtion  has  this  to  emigra- 
tion? 4.  What  is  the  size  of  our  standing  army? 
Why  BO  small  ?  6.  What  Kaporto  of  Europe  most 
nearly  approach  Hambuig  in  Bi7.e?  6.  How  might 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  possibly  prove  an  injury 
to  Hamburg?  7.  Show  that  Germany  ruHetnbles 
Great  Britain  in  her  industries,  while  differing 
greatly  from  Russia  and  Norway.  8.  Find  out 
somethiug  aboutGoethe;  Schiller;  Humboldt;  Em- 
peror William  the  First;  Bismarck;  VoaMoltke* 
Wagner;  Schumann. 

IX.   Switzerland  (Fig.  390) 
1.  What    countries  surround  Switzerland  (Fig. 
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of  Cbe  Alpine  valley s. 


38.  mie  arapKirts.  24.  The  cities  along  the  Rhine. 
25.  IVaiirMaiid  locate  the  principal  citic^iof  Germany. 
36.  Compare  the  Rhine  River  with  the  Hudson  in 
ry.    27.  In  distribution  of  population  along 


1.  Find  in  an  atlas  in  what  parts  of  the  empire  the 
laa|^  BtftteSi  nch  as  Prussia,  Bavuria,  Saxony,  etc., 
a— — lU^-  *™  situated.  2.  People  often  assert 
^™**'"  that  the  peace  of  Kurope  is  preserved 

bjmrefol  preparation  for  war;  in  what  xenne  can 
IUb  1m  tone?  8>  What  must  be  some  of  the  benefits 
of  two  yeara  of  active  training  in  the  army,  aside 
from  'preparation  for  war?    What  are  some  of  the 


extend  along  theboundit- 
ries  of  Swilier- 
Iand?3.Which  «"P  Study 
of  the  boundarien  is  leant 
mountainous?  4.  What  large 
rivtrs  rise  among  the  Alps? 
Ill  what  direction  docs  each 
flow?  5.  Therearemanylakes 
among  the  Alps  (Fig,  410). 
What  does  tbcir  abundance 
suggest?  a.  How  does  the 
area  of  Switwrland  compare 
with  that  of  your  own  state? 

Thia  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous cnimtry  (Figs. 
430  and  434),  surface 
fur  the  JiiTii  features 
Mountains  are  on  the 
northwestern  border, 
while  the  Ali)8  occupy 
the  southern  half.  Be- 
tween these  two  moun- 
tain systems,  which  ex- 
tend nortbeast  and  south- 
west,  is  a  low,  hilly 
plateau,  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  in  altitude.  About  one  third 
of  Switzerland  is  included  in  the  plateau 
belt. 

It   is   evident   that   the   climate  of  this 
mountainous   country   must    be    cool,   and 
that  there  must  be  great  differ-   climate 
ences  in  temperature  according  j    !•«»«». 
to  the  altitude.     At  the  base  of  ture 
the  Alps,  chestnut  and  walnut  trees  grow; 
higlier  up,  these  give  place  to   the   lieecb, 
maple,  and  other  trees  of  the  cool  temperate 


leB ;  and  still  higher  ia  a  belt  of  ever- 
jens.     Above  these  come  dwarfed  trees, 
rubs,  and  grass ;  and   bighur  still,  at  an 
rerage  elevation  of  about   nine  thousand 
let,  the  snow  line  is  reached. 
The  lofty  Alps,  rising  in  the  path  of  tlie 
prevailing  west  windy,   cause  Switzerland 
ft.    Rainfall  and  *'•*  '^  '"'^  °f  **'"  wettest  eoiin- 
tbe  fDimatioD  of  tries   on    the    continent.     On 
lladM*  jjig    higher    mountains   much 

snow  falls  ;  and,  sliding  duwn  the  moun- 
tain sides  in  tlie  form  of  avaliiiiuhes,  it 
gathers  in  the  valleys  to  produee  strennis 
of  ice,  or fflaciera  (I'ig.  430).  These  move 
slowly  down  the  viiUoya  until  they  reach  a 
point,  below  the  snow  line,  where  tlie  ice 
melts.  The  Rlione  and  other  rivers  are 
supplied  with  water  by  the  melting  of  the 
Alpine  glacier.^. 

In  so  rugged  a  country  one  would  liardly 
expect  a  large  ]>upuIation  ;  yet  Switzerland 
is  almost  as  densely  settled 
as  Fritnce,  and  much  more  so 
than  the  state  of  New  York. 

People  w}n>  dwfll  among  mountaiJii*  lievelop  a 
■pirit  of  indujiKiideiin',  us  in  ilhistratud  iiy  llie  story 
of  William  Tell.  1'lm.-<  wu  find  tliat,  aa  enrly  aa 
1391,  an  agreement  was  iiiadu  amotig  a  (ew  of  the 
small  SwJHS  Btatea,  or  enniimg,  to  unilv  for  protec- 
tion. Many  a  time  Bint-e  liicn  otlier  natiocia  have 
tried  to  conquer  the  Swit^i  but,  aMed  by  the  difEi- 
cah  approaches  to  their  country,  atnl  liy  the  nioun- 
tftiu  Btrongliiilda  to  which  tliej  coiilJ  retreat,  tbe 
Swiss  have  been  nhle  to  maintain  tlicir  freedom. 
Yet  the  area  of  the  entire  country  ia  only  ono  tliinl 
that  of  Peniiaylvouia.  Their  twt'nty-t«o  cantojis, 
aaited  somewhat  as  are  onr  states,  now  form  a 
r^ublic  whose  independence  ihu  (ireat  Powtrs  of 
Europe  have  agreed  to  maintain. 

Although  the  Swiss  have  a  stable  govern- 
ment, they  lack  a  common  language.  The 
country  is  most  open  toward 
the  north,  for  there  the  plateau 
of  Switzerland  merges  into  that  of  Germany. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many has  spread  into  Switzerland,  and 
German-speaking  people  are  most  numer- 
ous, making  up  over  one  half  of  the 
■•'•■tion.      The  approach   from    France 


XangugM 


is  much  more  difSoult,  and  the  Frenuu 
population  forms  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  whole,  while  the  remainder  apeik 
Italian. 

Owing    to  the    mountainoos  oraiditioni^ 
only  one  acre  in  nine  is  fit  for  the  plow.^ 
Yet  agriculture  is  the  princi-  ^_|^„__ 
pal   industry.     On  the  lower        """"" 
lands  grain,  potatoes,  grapes,  and  the  mnl   - 


Fio.  431.  —  A  Swiss  peasant  girl 


berry  tree  are  raised,  as  in  the  neighbo 
countries  ;  and  on  (he  lower  monntain  si 
diiiry  funning  is  important,  as  might  b 
IHicted.     Here  cattle  and  goats  are  r 
being    driven    to   higher    pastures   a 
snows    molt     from     the     mountain 
The  [Kipulation  ia  so  dense,  howeve 
much  food  must  be  imported  ;  but 
and  condensed  milk,  made  from  fair 
acts,  are  exported. 

Switzerland  is  very  poor  in  min 
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¥io,  432.  — Cattle  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps. 

I,  and  there  ia  very  little  coal.  Such 
rcitj  of  raw  materials  would  suggest 
'fnn  ttmt  there  is  little  manufac- 
wtniiif   turiiig ;    but   this   is   not   the 

for  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  coal, 
leposits,  and  cotton,  the  Swiss  have 
i^ed  extensive  manufacturing.  Like 
vvr  Englanders,  they  make  light  arti- 
mainljr,  such  as  jewelry  and  textile 
If  especially  silk.  They 
U>  much  wood  carving. 
ere  ore  several  reasons 

manufacturing    is    so 

highly  de- 
ll for  M        ,"      -;         .  , 

^f^^      veloped.      Al- 
ag  though  coal  is 

tK  wanting,  there 

is  abundant 
*  power,  supplied  by 
(rift  mountain  streams, 
1  are  fed  by  the  melt- 
nows.  The  Swiss  are 
g  a  leading  place  in 
188  ot  such  power,  by 
8  of  electricity, 
ey  are  unusually  skill- 
aeohanics,   too,  a   fact 

that  is  proved 

by  the  reniark- 
(Tood  carving  for  which 
have  long  been  noted.  higher  level. 


The  Swiss  are  further 
favored  by  their  central 
position;  j.  ceotni 
for  they  """ti"" 
are  surrounded  by 
densely  populated  coun- 
tries which  supply  raw 
materials  and  furnish  s 
market  for  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Finally,    their    roiids 
and    railways    are    re- 
markably 4.    Roidsud 
developed.  r"iw»y« 
One   might   think  that 
it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  transport  goods 
in  such  a  country.     In  fact  it  would  be,  if 
the   Swiss  had   not  taken  special  pains  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  ;  but  the  very  fact 
that    nature    has   made    transportation    so 
diflicult,  has   led   the  people  to  build  the 
best  of  highways.     No  country  in  the  world 
has  better  roads  than  Switzerland. 

Railroads  pierce  the  mountains  in  aeveral  direc- 
tions, coiiiiectiugSwitzerlaud  with  foreign  couiitrieB. 


riie  St.  Giithard  Railway  oil  the  sonth  Ride  of  the  Alpa.    Here  nm 

ree  trucks  one  above  llie  lUlier,  for  at  thi*  point  the  ralliraj  eiiten 

Bwings  in  two  great  cliolea,  coming  oat  e«ch  time  at  a 


One  of  the  luoet  iroportaDt  is  the  St.  Gothud  But- 
way,  which  conuects  Switzerland  with  Italy  by  tha 
St.  Gotliard  TuiineL  This  is  oue  of  the  longest  tuu- 
nels  ID  the  world,  and  ia  a  marvel  of  etigiueeriDg 
skill.  Before  reaching  the  main  tunnel,  ia  traveling 
north,  several  smaller  ones  are  entered,  through 
which  the  train  winds  in  a  circular  course.  A  passen- 
ger twice  comes  out  of  the  mountain  almost  directly 
over  the  point  where  he  enteredit.  There,  far  below 
him,  he  can  see  the  two  places  at  which  the  train 
entered  (Fig.  i33).  Such  winding  tunziels  are  neces- 
sary, because  the  grade  is  so  steep  that  a  train  could 
not  be  drawn  directly  up  a  straight  track.  The 
main  tuiiael,  which  is  nine  and  one  fourth  miles 
long,  is  quite  straight 
The  Simplon  Tunnel, 
even  longer  than  the 
St.  Gothurd,  now  pierces 
the  Alps  a  short  dis- 
tance farther  west. 

Zdricu,  tUe  larg- 
est city  in  SwitKci- 
leading  land,    ia 

cities  situated 

on  Lake  Zurich.  It 
18  an  important  rail- 
way center,  being 
connected  wttli  Italy 
by  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway,  while  other 
railways  bring  it  in 
touch  with  France, 
Ctermany,  and  Aus- 
tria. These  rail- 
roads are  especially  important  in  bringing 
foods,  as  well  as  silk  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials, for  manufacture.  Therefore  Zurich  is 
the  center  of  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
taring  districts.  It  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silks,  cotton,  and  machinery. 

Basel,  the  second  largest  city  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  the  busiest  railway  center  in  the 
country.  It  ia  on  the  main  line  of  the  St. 
Gothard  Railway,  and  on  the  Rhine  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  Germany  from  Switzer- 
land. Why  is  its  position,  near  both  France 
and  Germany,  favorable  to  manufacturing  ? 

Geneva,  situated  on  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Geneva,  near  where  the  Rhone  enters 
France,  is  the  third  city  of  the  Republic, 
sod  a  noted  edut^tional  center.     It  is  on  a 


very  ancient  and  important  trade  route  from.M= 
the  Mediterranean  to  Germany  (p.  290),  andd. 
has  excellent  railway  connections.  There^M 
is  much  manufacturing,  among  the  impor—  — 
tant  articles  made  being  jewelry  and  scien— ^a 
tide  instruments. 

Bebne,  the  capital,  ia  centrally  located  . 
but  it  is  a  small  city  because  it  is  DOtfavor-~~: 
ably  situated  for  commerce. 

Many  of  the  Swisscities  and  towns  are  heautJfnll^^ 
situated  upon  lakes,  and  within  eight  of  mountaii:^* 


Fio.  431.  —  The  ai 


peaks  always  covered  with   snow.    Lucerne,  f^zar 
example,  is  surrounded  by  grand  and  vaned  acener~-^. 


The    city    is    located    upon    Lake 


Scenery  and 


tourists 


and  lofty  mountains 
close  at  hand  (Fig.  4<t4).  Mounts 
Uigi  and  Pilatus  are  near  by,  and  from  their  summ  ila 
one  obtains  magnificent  views  of  the  lake,  over  four 
thousand  feet  below,  bordered  by  green  meado'^s 
and  numerous  villages.  In  several  directions,  aa 
far  as  the  eye  cnn  reach,  are  tlie  snow-covered 
crests  of  stupendous,  jagged  mountains. 

On  account  of  such  scenery  Switzerland  is  tlie 
most  noted  sunimer  resort  of  Europe ;  and  fclio 
entertainment  of  visitors  iit  one  of  the  leadix^ 
occupations  of  the  Swiss  people.  There  are  ■" 
many  hotels  and  fine  roads,  that  one  can  ea«ly  S° 
almost  anywhere.  It  is  possible  even  to  reach  tJi* 
tops  of  several  of  the  mountains  by  rail.  Et^*? 
summer  many  Americana  cross  the  ocean  to  en  j*? 
the  Swiss  scenery. 


,^-  Describe  the  surface  of  Switierland.  2.  The 
^VTokte.  3.  State  the  chief  facts  about  the  people 
^^^^  and  the  goTemment.  4.  What  about 

tw^ii^  the  languages  ?    5.  State  the  priiici- 

paJ  facts  about  agriculture.  S.  About 
'fining  and  manufacturing.  7.  Give  several  reasons 
*hj  manufacturing  is  so  well  developed.  8.  I^ocate 
"nd  state  the  main  facts  about  Zurich.  R.  Iliiael. 
^'*.  Geneva  and  Berne.  11.  Why  is  Swit»:rlaud  so 
attractive  to  tourists  7 

].  How  maj  the  lakes  filter  and  regulate  the  riv- 
ers? 2.  What  reasons  are  there  for  giving  particular 
B         ^,  attention  to  the  study  of  English 

"'*•  and  other  foreign  languages  in  the 

Swiss  schools?     3.  Why  has  Switzerland,  unlike 


tains  in  the  north  likely  to  affect  the  climate  farther 
south?  6.  What  countries  border  Italy?  7.  What 
seas  border  it?  8.  How  does  its  position  seem,  to  be 
favorable  for  ci 


many  European  countries,  not  come  into  pos- 
session of  colonies?  4.  Find  the  meaning  of  "  reter- 
eiidum"and  "popular  initiative"  in  Swiss  legislation. 
5.  Switeerland  has  long  been  selected  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  persecuted  people  and  political  refugees 
from  other  nations.  Why  ?  6.  Read  that  portion  of 
the  story  of  William  Tell  which  is  supposed  to  have 
■►ccurred  about  Lake  Lucerne.  7.  Find  out  where 
L.«»ui8  Agassii  was  born;  where  he  later  lived;  and 
^*'liat  he  did  ta  prove  his  theory  oC  the  Great  Ice 

X.  Italy  (Fig.  416) 

1.  The  shape  of  Italy  reminds  you  of  what  object 

C^P'ig.41G)?    2.  How  does  its  latitude  compare  with 

^^pStndT         t^i"*  of  Spain?    3.  What  neighlwr- 

ing  ialanda  belong  to  it  ?    4.  Point 

*^t  the  principal  river.     5.  How  are  the  lofty  raoun- 


The  area  of  Italy,  including  the  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  is  only  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  Colorado  ;  but  its  its  ana  and 
popiilatioQ  is  over  thirty-four  population 
million.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  six  Great 
Powers,  but  is  the  moat  densely  settled  of 
any  except  the  United  Kingdom.  Name 
the  other  Great  Powers. 

The  position  of  Italy  ia  a  very 
fuvorable  one.  It  lies  in  the  midst, 
of  the  Mediterranean,  importance  of 
whose  shores  are  its  position 
densely  populated.  What  country 
in  Africa  lies  nearest  to  Italy  (Fig. 
495)  ?  Estimate  the  distance  to 
it.  How  far  is  it  from  Italy  to  the 
Suez  Canal  (Fig.  455)  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  Italy  is 
"  the  very  heart  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean lands,  and  plays  a  great 
part  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  com- 
munication between  northwestern 
Euro[«  and  the  Far  East."  For 
example,  mails  from  London  to 
India  are  carried  by  water  to  the 
western  coast  of  continental  Europe, 
'■  and  then  go  overland  to  Brindisi, 

and  thence  by  steamer.  From  this 
it  is  plain  that  Italy's  central  position  isan 
advantage  for  trade  with  Africa  and  Asia, 
as  well  as  with  southern  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  a  mixture  of 
many  peoples.     In  early  times,  the  central 
position  of  the  peninsula  was  People  and 
of  importance  in  aiding  Rome  government 
to   control    the    Unds   bordering    on    the 
Mediterranean  Sea.     At  that  time  people 
from  the  surrounding  lands  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  were  brought  to  the  peninsula, 
often   as   slaves  captured  in   war.     Later, 
when  tlie  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
weakened,   hordes  of   barbarians    invaded 
Italy  from  central  Europe. 
For  centuries  after  this,  Italy  was  hrolMO. 


up  into  a  nnmber  of  independent  states. 
Id  1860,  however,  several  of  these  states 
united  to  form  the  KiDgdom  of  Italy. 
Later  others  were  added,  until  in  1870,  or 
about  the  time  that  the  German  Empire 
was  formed  (p.  308),  the  present  king- 
dom was  established,  with  RoMB  as  its 
capital.  Like  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, Italy  is  governed  by  a 
limited,  or  constitutional, 
monarchy. 

Throughout  most  of  its  ex- 
tent, the  Italian  peninsula  is 
Surface  mountainous.    In 

'futures  the  north  are  the 

Alps,  some  of  whose  highest 
peaks  are  on  the  boundary 
between  1  taly  and  S  wi  tzer- 
land.  The  Alpine  ranges 
curve  around  in  northwestern 
Italy  and  join  the  Apennines, 
which  extend  the  entire  length 
of  the  peninsula  and  form  its 
very  backbone.  The  principal 
lowlands,  therefore,  are  the 
narrow  coastal  plains  and  the 
broad  Po  Valley.  There  are 
also  many  small,  fertile  valleys 
among  the  mountains. 

We  think  of  Italy  as  a 
sunny    land    of    flowers,    al-  thei^*!''* 

Climate  though  Milan  and 

1.  TampMft-  Venice  are  in  nearly  the  same 
tow  latitude    as    Montreal.      One 

reason  for  the  pleasant  Italian  climate  is 
that  the  lofty  Alps  form  a  wall  wliicli  cuts 
off  the  cold  north  winds.  Ariotlier  reason 
is  that  the  temperature  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whose  watei's  do 
not  freeze  even  in  winter.  On  these 
accounts  the  Italian  winters  are  mild; 
and  in  the  extreme  south  the  temperature 
seldom  falls  to  the  freezing  point. 

Much  of  Italy  has  an  abundance  of  rain  ; 

but   everywhere,  except  in  the  north,  the 

S.  p.tuf.H        greater  part  comes  in  winter. 

The  summer  drought  is  due  to 

the  fact  tb»t  the  horse-latitude  belt  moves 


northward  in  summer  and  coven 
(p.  209);  therefore  at  that  seawi 
climate  of  southern  Italy  resembles  tl 
southern  Spain. 

Such  a  climate,  together  with  a  1 
soil,    helps    to    explain    why  i-ri—i. 
agriculture    is    the    principal 
industry  of  Italy. 


The  most  extensive  farming  distr 
the  fertile  phiin  of  the  Po  Valley.  ' 
is  an  abundance  of  rain  here  ;  ^  ^^^ 
yet  the  people  depend  upon  lnig*tiM 
irrigation  more  than  in  most  "■**■■ 
other  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  s{ 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place 
t  rihntaries  of  the  Pn,  fed  by  the  rains,  s 
and  glaciers  of  the  mountains,  fum 
steady  supply  of  water  to  the  gently  sli 
land.  Besides  this,  the  rivers  frequ 
flow  through  lakes  —  some  of  them  a 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  (Kig. 
—  which  act  as  great  reservoirs  tor 
supply.  This  tends  further  to  furn 
regular  supply. 


1q  the  second  place,  better  crops  can  be 
raised  by  irrigation  timn  without  it,  partly 
Wause  the  flooding  of  the  land  furtilixeij 
&he  soil,  aad  partly  because  with  irrigation 
tbere  can  be  no  drougbt.  Uy  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  from  four  to  ten  crops  may  be 
Xaiaed  in  a  year. 

Among  the  products  are  many  that  thrive 
In  semi-tropical  climates,  as  well  as  others 
9.  Africnitaad  that  are  common  in  northeru 
■"*■*'•  Europe.     Where  irrigation  is 

so  easy,  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  is 


Fia.  UT.  — Ahetdof  KOfttalnttaesI 
door,  mod  milked  whensTe 


I  o[  Naples.     They 


posaible.  This  is  an  important  crop  in 
Dorthem  Italy  j  but  com  and  wheat  are 
Raised  in  still  greater  quantities.  Grapes 
^re  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  Italy 
•"anks  first  among  the  wine-producing 
*^ountrie8  of  the  world ;  and  so  many  silk 
"Worms  are  reared  that  raw  silk  is  the  moat 
Valuable  export.  Among  the  other  irn- 
I^rtant  products  are  eggs,  which  are  ex- 
torted in  large  quantities ;  also  olives, 
'***nges,  lemons,  flax,  hemp,  and  wool. 

Oa  some  (rf  the  slopes  forests  are  grown,  but  inost 

^^  tlw  nstur»I  forest  irna  cut  off  long  ago.     Among 

*^  lueful  trees  is  the  cliestniit,  wliich  is  planted  in 

^J'^irea  for  the  nnt«,  that  serve  oa  an  important  food. 

-^ne  ItilUn  cheatnat  is  much  larger  than  ours,  and 


in  groDiid  np  into  a  kind  of  meal,  as  wheat  is  ground 

Aiiiaiig  the  inountaJnH  there  is  much  natural 
pasture,  U>  wljicli  lierdx  of  sheep  and  goats  ore  driven 
in  liuiumer.  Many  gouts  are  raised  iu  Italy  for  their 
milk,  and  tliey  are  even  driven  into  tlie  cities,  and 
niiiked  at  tlie  dooia  of  the  customers  (Fig.  437), 

One  great  drawbaclc  to  tlie  proper  development 
of  agriculture  in  Italy  is  the  presence  of  broad, 
marsliy  tracta  infested  with  mosqui- 
toes,    whose    bit*    causes    malaria,   ji-wj^ji^ 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  south-  npieaitM* 
em  half  of  the  country,  and  there, 
even  with  fertile  soil  and  a  warm  climate,  hirge 
tracts  of  land  have  had  to  be  abandoned.     One  sixth 
of     the     population    sulTerB 
from  malaria,  and  there  are 
thousands    of    deaths    from 
that  disease  every  year.     It 
IE   not   to   be   wondered    at 
that  the  Italian  govemraenti 
is  attempting  to  stamp  out 
this  dread  disease. 

The  fishing  industry 
is  important.  Among 
the  peculiar  Fishing  aad 
products  of  mining 
the  sea  are  precious  coral 
and  sponges.  You  will 
remember  tbiit  we  found 
sponge  fishing  impor- 
tant   also    among     the 

Bahama  Islands  east  of 
re  anven  irom  door  w        i.'i      ■  i 
,uy  the  milk.  Honda. 

In  Italy  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  valuable  mineral  deposits. 
Except  in  the  island  of  Elba  there  is  almost 
no  iron ;  and  no  coal  of  value  is  found  in 
the  kingdom.  Indued  coal,  wheat,  and  cot- 
ton are  the  leading  imports.  There  is  a  little 
zinc  and  copper  ore;  but  one  of  the  most 
important  mineral  products  is  the  sulphur 
of  Sicily.  Another  mineral  product  is  the 
pure  wliite  Carnira  marble,  of  such  rare 
beauty  that  it  is  prized  the  world  over. 

As  in  Switzerland,  water  power  supplies 
the  place  of  coal  to  some  extent,  often  being 
used  to  |>roduce  electricity. 
There  is,  therefore,  more  i 
ufacturing  than  one  might  infer  from  the 
lack  of  fuel.     While  much  raw  silk  ia  qto- 
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duced,  and  there  is  some  Bilk  manufacturing, 
a  largo  part  of  the  raw  silk  is  sent  to  France, 
Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  to  be  made  into 
cloth.  There  are  also  factories  for  woolen, 
cotton,  and  flax  weaving,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Most  European  countries  talce  pride  in  their  fine 
■Tt  muaeums;  but  Italy  far  Burpaases  them  all.  It 
18  the  very  storehouse  of  art,  whether  arcbilecture, 


harbora,  we  may  expect  to  find   numerous  ^j 
large  cities  along   the  coast,  as   in   Great  ~^^ 

Britain.      But   it  is   different  n^    -    ■   ■ 
,      .         ...  , ,    rnncipai  ci 

in  the  interior,  for  in  so  small  in  the  aoutli 
and    mountainous   a  country,   y   ifapieaud 
with  no  coal  and  iron,  there  Tieimty 
is  less  reason  to  expect  large   (»)  Beaut]/  0/ 
cities  there.  iu  location 

The  most  populous  city  is  Naples, 


Fio.  438.  —  Veau- 


painting,  or  sculpture  be  considered.  Because  of 
the  artistic  tastes  of  the  Italiann,  many  of  their 
manufactured  articles  are  of  an  artistic  nature 
Among  their  manufactures  are  glaas  work  laoe 
making,  earthenware  manufacture,  the  miking  of 
statuary,  wood  carving,  coral  carving  and  straw 
plaiting.  In  what  other  couuti-y  have  we  found 
that  the  artistic  tasto  of  the  people  greatly  affects 
their  manufactures  (p.  285)7 

Estimate  the  average  width  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.      Since    it   has   many   excellent 


above  ttae  volcano;  wbile 


,re  llowiii){  duwji  ita  slopes. 


the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
semicircular  Bay  of  Naples,  on  which  it  is 
situated,  presents  a  most  magnificent  sight. 
On  the  north  side,  near  the  head  of  the 
bay,  is  the  city  itself,  rising,  street  abova 
street,  upon  the  slopes  of  some  low  hills. 
Toward  the  east  is  Mount  Vesuvius  (Fig, 
438),  with  the  crests  of  the  Apennines  in' 
the  distance.  And  on  the  south,  side  of 
the    bay   is   a  steep,   rocky   coaat,   behind 


which  are  numerouB  vill^res,  partly  hidden 
among  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  olive 
trees.  All  around  the  bay  is  a  succession 
of  towns  and  villages. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  densely  settled 
regions  in  Europe.  There  are  several  rea- 
(D  AeiUMU/ar   ^'"^  ^°^  ^^^-      *-*°®  "*  *'^*  '^"^ 

At  dauepopu-  that  the  land  here  is  especially 
btioaA«M  fertile,  having   been   made  so 

by  the  decay  of  the  volcanic  ashes  that  have 


bencalh  mien 

I         bMkgtouud)  Ii 


le  year  7H. 


tlOen  thrown  out  of  Vesuvius.  The  climnte 
ia  also  favorable  to  the  growth  of  crops, 
and  therefore  the  region  around  the  bay 
rapports  a  dense  agricultural  population. 
The  harbor,  too,  is  good,  so  that  there  is 
iDore  shipping  here  than  in  any  other  Italian 
port,  wiUi  the  single  exception  of  Genoa. 

Tbe  reason  for  bo  large  a  city,  and  for  bo  tnatiy 
o^iu  and  villages  in  this  agricultural  region,  is  found 
>«rty  in  Uie  peculiar  character  of  tlie  ItaliaiiB.  They 
Bel  a  dread  of  isolated  homes,  sucli  as  are  common 
a  tlie  farming  district  of  the  United  States.  Instead, 
^^refore,  of  Imng  in  scattered  houses  on  farms,  they 
'X>'wd  into  the  villages  and  cities.  They  do  this,  too, 
v-^n  though  they  must  travel  along  distance  to  their 
•'Ills  of  work,  or  must  suffer  now  aud  then  from  ex- 
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Within  plain  sight  of  Naples  stands 
Mount  Vesuvius,  a  cone  of  lava  and  ashes 
nearly  a  mile  in  height,  from  (,)  jiountVi^u. 
whose  crater  volumes  of  steam  eiut;  iuhutorf 
constantly  pour  forth.  At  the  <""*  «(ra«fon« 
time  of  Christ  the  slopes  of  this  mountain 
were  dotted  with  productive  farms,  while 
thriving  towns  spread  over  the  country  at 
its  base. .  But  in  the  year  79  a  terrible 
eruption  took  place  which  completely  buried 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
many  villages,  beneath  showers 
of  ashes  and  streams  of  vol- 
canic mud.  Since  then  Vesu- 
vius has  been  in  eruption  many 
times,  the  last  violent  outbreak 
occurring  in  1906. 

During  the  last  century  the  buried 
city  of  Pompeii  has  been  uncovered 
at  great  labor  and  cost.  By  these 
excavations  much  has  been  learned 
about  the  buildings  and  customs  of 
the  people  who  lived  here  at  the 
tinie  of  Christ.  One  can  walk  along 
these  deserted  streets  (Fig.  438), 
and  wander  among  the  ruined  homes 
from  which  tlie  people  were  driven 
forth  on  that  terrible  day,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

At  present,  tourists  an  able  to  go 
to  the  sumnjit  of  Vesuvius  almost 
any  day.  There  they  see  one  of  tbe 
most  awful  sights  iu  the  world, 
when  they  cautiously  approach  to 
tbe  very  edge  of  the  crater — an 
IS  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across — and  peer 
aowu  into  trie  abyss.  Sometimes  reports  like  the 
thunderings  of  cannon  come  from  far  below,  and 
lumps  of  white-hot  lava,  several  feet  in  diameter,  are 
hurled  upward.  At  times  lava  lumps  are  thrown 
above  the  mouth  of  the  opening  and  fall  here  and 
there  outside,  making  one's  visit  full  of  excitement. 

Tbe  principal  city  south  of  Naples  is  Pa- 
lermo, the  capital  of  Sicily.     It  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  vine- 
yards and  fruit  groves.     Wliat  "■  ^''•™° 
fruits  would  you  expect  to  find  there  ? 

The  site  of  Rome  was  well  chosen.     It 
lies  near   the   center  of   the  g(„^^ 
Mediterranean   and    near  the  j    AdruaugM 
center  of  the  Italian  peninsula  of  its  locatloa 


opening  pern 


as  well.  In  that  part  of  Italy  the  fertile 
coastal  plains  are  broad,  and  are  crossed  by 
the  Tiber,  the  largest  river  of  the  country 
except  the  Po.     In  that  vicinity,  also,  the 
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Apennines  reach  their  greatest  height,  which 
insures  abundant  water  supply  for  the  Tiber 
and  for  irrigation  on  the  plains.  Moreover, 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  offers  one  of  the 
most  convenient  routes  across  the  peninsula. 
These  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages that  attracted  to  ancient 
Rome  a  population  of  fully  a 
million,  and  caused  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  be  thickly 
settled  and  carefully  tilled. 

Now,  however,  the  city  containg 
about  half  as  inanj  iohabitaDts, 
S.    InfloeDCe  while  the  neighbor- 

ofmalaiU  ing  plains,  for  miles 

around,  thougli  beautiful  pasture 
land,  have  Hcarcely  a  tree  or  a  house 
upon  them.  Because  of  the  dread 
malaria,  people  shun  this  region, 
and  at  present  much  of  the  country 
is  used  only  for  grazing.  As  sum- 
mer approached,  even  the  herdsmen  flee  yiitb  their 
cattle  and  gheep  to  the  mountains. 

Although  agriculture  and  commerce  do 
9.  ItiattnK-  "'^^  flourish  near  Rome,  tine 
ttena  residences,    public    buildings, 


art  galleries,  and  notable  ruins  are  Bumeroni 
in  the  city.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter'a  —  thi 
largest  and  most  famous  church  in  the  work 
—  towers  above  everything  else  j  and  th( 
Vatican^  where  the  Pope  re 
sides,  is  the  most  noted  palao 
in  Christendom  (Fig.  440) 
In  the  Vatican  are  some  of  tbi 
finest  and  most  beautiful  o: 
Michael  Angelo's  paintings. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome 
which  rival  in  interest  the* 
works  of  later  days,  cover  » 
many  acres  that  the  city  ii 
almost  as  much  a  tomb  as  i 
living  city.  One  of  the  mosi 
notable  relics  of  the  past  ii 
the  Coloiseum  (Fig.  441),  i 
huge,  oval-shaped  amphi 
theater,  open  to  the  sky,  witt 
seats  for  forty  or  fifty  thon 
sand  persona.  In  the  dayi 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  wai 
used  to  witness  life-and-death  strugglei 
between  men,  and  between  men  and  wile 
beasts. 

The   Forum  is    another  extensive  rain 
within  the  city  limits.     It  was  the  greal 


raina  of  ancient  Rumc. 


public  square,  on  a  lowland  among  som 
low  hills;  but  its  monuments,  arches,  aiu 
other  ornaments  became  covered  with  mb 
bii<h  during  the  centuries  that  followed  t^ 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    The  ezeavatioi 


of  this  famous  spot  has  not  yet  been  com' 

pleted,  whole  buildings,  as  well  as  smaltei 

objects,  having  been  buried  in 

that  locality. 

With  the  exception  of  Rome 

and  Naples  the  large  cities  of 

Principal  citiw  the  Italian  penin- 

In  tba  nortb       aula    are    in   the 

I.   Piorenc*        northern  part. 

Tlie  first  one  north  of  Rome 

is  Florence,  on  the  western 

base  of  the   Apennines,  at  a 

junction  of   roads  across   the 

mountains.       Straw     plaiting, 

mosaic  work,  and  silk  manufac- 
turing are  important  Floren- 
tine  industries.      Florence   is 

famous    for   its   art   galleries, 

wbich  are  among  the  best  in 

the  world. 

Milan,  the  leading  city  of 

northern   Italy,  owes   its   im- 

>■  Miiaa  porta  nce    to    its 

■ndTnrte  location    at    the 

crossing  of  routes  of  travel  and  commerce  ; 

one  of  these  runs  east  and  west  in  the  Po 

Valley,  the  other  north   and  south  across 

the   Alps.     Turin    has    flourished    for   a 

similar    reason.      From    very    early    times 


populated  valley.     The  nulwaye  recently 
.  built  across  the  Alps  (p.  821)  have  greatly 
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Uieae  cities  have  been  important  trade 
centers  beoaose  of  their  position  at  the 
crossing  of  trade  routes  in  a  fertile,  densely 


Fio.  44Z.  —  Tbe  Milan  Catbedral. 

increased  their  importance.     They  are  busy 

manufacturing  centers,  making  silk  goods, 

cutlery,  and  other  articles. 

Milan  possesse;)  a  mugniflcent  cathedral  (Fig. 

442),  built  of  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  mora 
than  a  hundred  spires  and  fuUj  four 
thousand  Etatuea.  On  the  wall  of  a 
formermonaMlery  at  Milan  is  Da  Vinci's 
famous  painting,  "  The  Last  Supper," 
copies  of  whicii  are  seen  in  many  of 
our  homes. 

Genoa,    although    separated 
from  the  Po  Valley  by  the  low 

northern    Apen-   .    _ 

,  '        ,    3.    Genoa 

nines,  is  the  natural 
seaport   for   Milan  and   Turin. 
Since  it  is  a  port  of  outlet  for 
so  fertile  a  region,  and  is  now 
connected  with  central  Europe 
by  railway   (p.  322),   this  city 
is   the  most   important  seaport 
in  Italy, 
The  principal  port  on  the  Adriatic  Ses  is 
Venice,  one   of   the  most  interesting  of 
European  cities.      When  hordes  of  barba- 
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rians  were  invading  Italy,  BOtne  of  the 
inhabitants  retreated  to  a  number  of  small, 
4.  Veolce  marshy   islands   in   a  lagoon, 

a)  Iflocation  protected  from  the  sea  waves 
andformnrim-  by  low  sand  bars.  The  de- 
poTtanM  scendants     of     tliese     people 

developed  into  a  hardy,  independent  race, 
lai|;e1y  through  contact  with  the  sea. 
Their  very  position  forced  them  to  become 
sailors ;  and  the  site  of  their  city  was  favor- 
able for  commerce  between  central  Europe 
and  Asia.  Protected  from  attack  by  land, 
Venice  rose  in  power,  and  with  power  came 


Fia.  444.  — The  citadel  or  tlie  Republic  o(  San  Marino. 

wealth.  Many  beautiful  houses,  churches, 
palaces,  and  museums  still  remain  to  remind 
as  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  Venice. 

The  city  is  built  upon  more  than  a  hundred 
small  iakiids,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  frtira  the 
mainland,  with  which  it  is  now  connected  by  rail- 
way. Canals  take  tlie  place  of  streets.  There  are 
one  hundred  nod  fftv  canals,  the  main  one,  or 
Grand  Canal,  being  bordered  hj  fine 
residences  built  of  white  marble, 
whose  doorsteps  lead  down  into  the 
water.  Nearly  four  hundred  bridges  join  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  and  there  are  many  narrow  foot- 
paths; but  since  the  chief  thoroughfares  are  canals, 
goniMaa  (Fig.  44;l)  take  the  place  of  wagons,  car- 
riages, and  street  cars.  No  doubt,  thousands  of 
children  in  that  city  have  never  seen  a  home. 

San  jl/arino,  although  surrounded  by  lands  that 
belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  is, 
like  Andorra  (p.  201),  a  tiny,  inde- 
pendent republic.    It  is  the  oldest 


(»  Ho» 


is  bum 


SanHarino 


and  smallest  republic  in  tlie  world,  kod  owes  iti^K 
independence  partlj  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  on  e       ^j 
high,  steep  hill  (Fig.  444)  and,  therefore,  waa  difficulC  ^..^i 
to  capture. 

South  of  Sicily  is  the  small  Ul&nd  of  Ualr^'^Ui^ 
(Fig.  358),  which,  like  Gibraltar,  belongs  to  Gre^  r—tt 
Britain,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

1.  Give  facts  about  the  area  and  population  ^  of 
Italy.     2.    Explain  the  importance  of   its  positioc  ^on. 

3.  Tell  about  the  people,  and  the  —  . 
government.  4.  Describe  the  but-  (*_.,*. 
face     features.      6.     The     climate.  V««ioii» 

6.  Why  is   irrigation  especially  common   in  Ital- —   jf 

7.  Name  the  agricultural  products.  8.  How  do^^Ext 
malaria  interfere  with  agriculture?  9.  State  t^C_lie 
principal  facts  about  fishing  and  mining.  10.  Man  ^u- 
facturing.  11.  Describe  the  beanty  of  the  locati^^^n 
of  Naples.  12.  State  the  reasons  for  iJie  dense  pti^^p- 
ulation  here.  13.  Tell  about  Mount  Vesuvius ;  ^^Bi* 
history    and     attraction.      14.     Locate     Palern^^vo. 

15.  State  the  advantages  of  the  location  of  Rom^^^ 

16.  What  about  malaria  in  its  vicinity?     17.    Wh    ■* 

are  its  present  attractions?    IS.  Locate  and  sta ^ 

the  principal  facts  about  Florence.  10.  Milan  arr^TTnd 
Turin.  20.  Genoa.  21.  Venice.  22.  San  Maric^^=» 
and  Malta. 

1.  Why  should  Italy  have  been  much  more  ini^^^^^ 
portant  in  former  times  than  now  ?  2.  What  cf^=~^ 
onies  has  Italy  in  eastern  Africa  _ 
(Fig.  4B5)?  Suggest  reasons  why  Siigg*rtioiii 
Italy  has  so  tew  colonies.  3.  What  must  have  bee^^^ 
the  influence  upon  Genoa  and  Venice  of  the  dit  -^'* 
covery    of     the    ocean     route    to    India?      Why— 'srf'' 

4.  What  must  have  been  the  influence  of  the  Sueu^" 
Canal?    Why?     5.  Mention  advantages    and  di»  -** 

advantages  of  life  in  Venice.    6.  Mention  some  tc ^" 

the  uses  of  sulphur.  7.  Make  a  post  card  collection  ^c^° 
of  the  different  famous  pictures  of  the  Madonw^^J*' 

8.  Find  out  about  the  Catacombs  of  Rome;  th-  .*^' 
Appian  Road  ;  the  Aqueducts.  9.  Ask  some  lawye'  -^^^ 
to  tell  you  what  influence  Roman  law  has  had  upoi^  ^^ 
our  own  law.  10.  Find  some  facta  about  C««ar— *^ 
Cicero,  Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  ^^""^ 
Angelo.     II.   Where  was  Columbus  bom  ? 


XI.    AUSTRIA-HUNGABY  (Fig.  416) 

1.  Compare  Austria-Hungary  with  Gfirmany  in 
area.  2.  In  population.  3.  In  number  of  lai^ 
cities.     In  which  country,  therefore,  Btn*- 

would  you  eipect  to  find  the  greater  ^  ■™of 
development?  4.  IIow  much  of  the  boundary  is 
formed  by  water  (Fig.  4J6)?  6.  What  conntrks 
border  this  empire?  6.  What  portions  are  monn- 
tainous?  7.  What  about  the  varie^  of  climate? 
8.  What  sections  do  not  belong  to  Hbn  Danube 
bawn? 


A  USTBtA-BVNOA  S  T 


Austria- Hungary  is  one  of  the  roost  moun- 
tainous countries  in  Europe.  It  includes  the 
Sarfaca  eastern  half  of  the  Alps  (Fig, 

foatoTN  446),    besides    several     other 

ranges.  These  mountains  form  a  circle  in- 
closing a  broad  level  area  (Fig.  359),  called 
the  Hungarian  plain  (Fig.  447),  through 
which  the  Danube  River  flows.  The  en- 
circling mountains  are  broken  at  only  two 
points,  —  once  near  Vienna,  where  the  Dan- 
ube enters  the  Hungarian  plain,  and  again 
on  the  southeastern  boundary,  where  that 
river  leaves  it. 

In  so  mountainous  a  country  there  are 
naturally  many  different  kinds  of  climate. 
CUnuta  Everywhere    except     on     the 

higher  mountains,  however, 
the  temperature  is  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  grains  and  other  crops  of  temperate 
latitudes.  That  is,  the  summers  are  warm 
and  the  winters  are  cold  ;  but  the  difference 
betweea  summer  and  winter  is  much  greater 
than  in  England.     Why  ? 

The  rainfall  of  the  lowlands,  which  aver- 
ages little  over  twenty  inches,  is  barely 
enough  for  agriculture,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, occasional  summer  droughts  in  some 
places. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  people 
ui  this  country,  with  very  different  customs 
pBoplo  and  languages.     For  instance, 

1>  Thaialxtun  about  a  fourth  of  the  popula- 
**  *«••  tion,  mainly  in  Austria,  are  of 

German  stock.  Magyars,  descendants  of 
Mongolian  inv^fiders,  form  over  half  of  the 
population  of  Hungary.  But  races  related 
to  the  Slavs  of  Russia  are  more  numerous 
than  either  of  these.  There  are  also  many 
Italians,  as  vrell  as  other  peoples.  German 
is  the  official  language,  and  is  spoken  by 
the  educated  classes ;  but  at  least  a  dozen 
languages  are  spoken  in  the  empire,  and 
even  two  or  three  in  a  single  town. 

To  be  sure,  a  riroilar  statement  might  be  made 
^  regard  to  the  United  States ;  for  we  also  have  a 
S^BBt  varied  of  languages.  But  no  matter  from 
*hst  part  of  the  earth  our  citizens  have  come,  they 
■Oon  change  thair  former  customs,  and  become  geu- 
llxu  Amerioani  ia  qaiit.    The  prmcip*l  exception 
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is  the  Chinese.  The  manypeoptefl  of  AustrWHun- 
gaiy  resemble  the  Chinese  iu  their  tendency  to  re- 
main apart.  Their  religions,  languages,  and  customs 
are  so  difEerent  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  agree. 
Therefore  they  aie  often  jealous  and  suspicions  of 
one  another. 

One  reason  for  this  mixture  of  peoples  is 
the  rugged  country,  with  many  inclosed 
valleys,  in  which  the  people  %.  Ruwnte 
have  developed  different  cus-  •<'e»amlito» 
toms.  A  second  is  that  the  empire  has 
been   increased  in  size  by  conquest.     For 


example,  note  the  country  nearest  Kussia, 
north  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Here 
the  boundary  line  cuts  across  a  plain,  in- 
stead of  following  mountains,  as  it  does 
for  a  large  part  of  its  length.  This  plain 
is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  once  stretched  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  When  Po- 
land was  conquered  and  divided  among 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  (p.  307), 
this,  the  smallest  portion,  was  Austria's 
share. 

A   third  reason   for  such   a   mixture   of 
races  is  found  in  U\ft  c^iyAmJj.  -^RWiSA^a.  -A. 


the  empire.     On  that  account  people  have 
entered    it    from    various    directions,   and 


remained  there.  Thus  it  happens  that 
Italians  have  pushed  in  from  tlie  south- 
west, Germans  from  the  north-     

west,  Russian  Slavs  from  the 
north,  and  Magyars  from  the 
east. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  matter 
to  bring  all  these  people  under 
Gorenimmt  •*"«  government. 
Nevertheless,  in 
1867,  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
were  united,  under  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  to  form  the 
Empire  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Each  of  the  countries  has  its 
own  constitution,  makes  its 
own  laws,  and  is  independent 
of  the  other  in  most  respects.  But  they  I 
work  together  in  matters  of  common  in-  | 


terest,  such  as  the  army  and  navy, 
affairs,  and  finance. 

Many  of  the  mountain  slopes  are 
covered,  and  wild  animals  are  still  f( 
the  remoter  parts.  Since  nearly  Lamb 
a  thirdof  theempireiswooded,  Kgrin 
lumbering  forms  one  of  the  import 
dustries. 

Where  the  woods  have  been  cleare 
from  the  mountain  slopes,  there  are  p 
For  sheep  and  goats.  Cattle  are  also 
especially  on  the  lowlands. 

Near  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  ' 
valleys,  there  are  many  vineyards;  a 
mulberry  tree  is  raised  to  furnish  f( 
the  silkworm,  as  in  Italy  (p.  326)  and 
ern  France  (p.  285).  Flax,  hemp,  p« 
sugar  beets,  and  tobacco  are  oth 
portant  crops.  But  the  grains,  es] 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  corn,  ; 
staple  agricultural  products  of  both  . 
and  Hungary.  The  broad  plaina 
Danube  (Fig.  447)  form  one  of  the  ] 
wheat-producing  regions  of  Euroj 
much  wheat  is  raised  that  a  large  i 
is  exported. 

There   is   much   mineral   wealth 
mountains,  including  deposits 
of  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  mer- 
cury, and  copper.     There  are  also  p 


stones,  such  as  the  Hungarian  opal, 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty.     The  ei 
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quality  of  the  clays  has  made  possible  the 
maDufacture  of  fine  porcelain  ware ;  and  the 
mineral  quartz  supplies  the  material  for 
the  Bohemian  glass  blowers,  who  make 
some  of  the  finest  glassware  in  the  world. 
This  glass  is  beautifully  colored  by  adding 
Hmall  quantities  of  mineral  substances,  such 
as  silver,  copper,  and  cobalt,  which  are 
miDed  in  the  country. 

Iron  ore  is  widely  distributed;  and  Aus- 
tria-Iiungary  ranks  fourth  among  the  coal- 
producing  countries  of  Europe  (Fig.  362). 
Some  of  the  best  deposits  are  in  the  north- 
west, near  Prague,  which  explains  why 
that  city  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  iron  manufacturing. 
Petroleum  is  also  found  in 
this  empire. 

There  is  much  less  manu- 
facturing in  Austria- Hungary 
XunbctarliiK  than  in  Great 
1.  Itaextnt  Britain,  Ger- 
ald Unda  many,  or  France. 
Yet  there  are  numerous  cotton, 
Woolen,  flour,  and  paper  mills, 
iron  manufactories,  and  beet- 
sugar  refineries.  There  is  also 
touch  silk  weaving.  The  chief 
manufacturing  region  is  in 
the  northwest,  near  Germany,  Fiq.  448.— i 
"While  the  principal  agricul- 
tural sections  are  in  the  central  and  eastern 
parts. 

While  there  has  been  much  progress  in 
Uum&CturiDg  in  recent  years,  one  reason 
t  iTiMini  f«r  ^°^  ^  little  is  found  in  the 
Mitiiamaaa-  lack  of  education  among  the 
*"'"'■•  people.     Much  of   the  manu- 

fHtniing  Ib  still  done  by  hand,  or  by  very 
dmpla  machines. 

Another  reason  for  so  little  mantifactur- 
iog  ifl  that  conveniences  fur  transportation 
an  BO  poor.  Since  the  Danube  cuts  through 
the  monntains  on  both  the  east  and  the  west 
ude  of  the  empire,  the  most  natural  trade 
routes  lead  either  down  this  river  into  the 
Black  Sea,  or  else  northward  and  westward 
into  Germany,  and  thence  down  the  Elbe  or 


Rhine  valleys.  The  fact  that  the  Danube  is 
navigable  from  Germany  to  its  mouth  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  these  routes.  But 
goods  taken  in  either  direction  must  pass 
through  foreign  ports.  What  disadvantage 
do  you  see  in  that  fact  ? 

The  outlets  by  sea  are  still  less  convenient. 
Although  Austria-Hungary  is  next  in  size 
to  Russia  among  European  nations,  it  has 
but  tittle  seacoast.  Estimate  its  length. 
And,  what  is  still  worse,  the  coast  is  very 
difficult  to  reach  from  the  interior  on  ac- 
count of  rugged  mountains  that  rise  from 
the  very  seashore.     Largely  for  this  reason 


view  In  VietiQA  showing  some  ot  the  fine  public  buildlDga. 


the  ocean  commerce  of  the  empire  is  much 
less  than  that  of  other  large  European  coun- 
tries. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  through  German  ports. 
One  can  readily  understand,  therefore,  why 
Austria-Hungary  has  comparatively  little 
manufacturing,  and  no  large  colonies. 

While  there  are  many  small  cities  in  this 
empire,  there  are  surprisingly  few  large 
one<.  Th«  two  largest,  Vl-  prt,dpiadtl.. 
ENNA,  the  capital  of  Austria, 
and  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
are  on  the  Danube  River  and  not  on  the 
seacoast.  The  reasons  for  this  have  just 
been  suggested.     State  them. 

Vienna,  which  is  larger  than  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  greatest  city  in  Austria-Hunr 
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gaiy  and  the  fourth  in  size  in  Europe.     The 
main  reason  for  its  size  is  the  fact  that  it  is 

the  capital  of  a  great  empire, 
and  IS  located  on  a  large  river 
in  the  central  part  of  Europe.  Moreover, 
it  is  situated  at  an  opening  between  moun- 
tains, through  which,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  best  routes  have  passed  from  western 
Europe  to  Asia,  and  from  northern  Europe 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  railways 
which  lead  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Rome, 
and  from  Berlin  and  Paris  to  Constan- 
tinople, converge  toward  this  point,  mak- 
ing the  city  a  great  railway  and  trade 
center. 

Vienna  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  many  fine  public 
buildings  (Fig.  448),  including  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  and  some  noted  museums.  The  well- 
known  University  of  Vienna  is  also  located  here. 
As  in  most  large  cities,  there  is  much  manufactur- 
ing of  various  kinds. 

Budapest,  consisting  of  two  towns  (Buda 
and  Pest),  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube, 
^  is  the  seat  of   the  Hungarian 

government  and  the  home  of 
the  Emperor  for  a  part  of  each  year.  The 
city  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  fertile  wheat- 
raising  plains  of  the  Danube,  and,  like  Odessa 
on  the  Black  Sea,  is  engaged  in  flour  manu- 
facture and  grain  shipment. 

Pbague,  the  third  city  of  Austria- 
Hungary,    is    situated    on    the    navigable 

Elbe,  which  has  been  an  im- 
portant trade  route  since  early 
times.  Located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
mineral  region,  it  is  a  noted  manufacturing 
center. 

Trieste  is  the  largest  Austrian  seaport. 
Although  separated  from  the  main  part  of 
4.  Trieateand  the  country  by  mountain 
Fiama  ranges,  it  is  connected  with  the 

interior  by  a  railway.  The  pass  which  this 
railway  follows  in  crossing  the  mountains 
was  the  route  of  entrance  to  the  Danube 
Valley,  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Fiume,  southeast  of  Tri- 
este, has  an  excellent  harbor,  but  has  little 
trade  and  is  a  small  town. 


8.    Prague 


it 


On  the  boundary  between  Anstria  and  Switter^- a  gj 

laud  is   Liechtenstein,  a  very  small   ,.    . .       .  . 

•   J        J     ^  .  'x  J       -.1.    Liechtenstein         m^m 

independent    country    united    with  ""^ 

Austria-Hungary  by  a  customs  treaty. 

1.   Describe  the  surface  features  of  this  empire^^-x^j 

2.  The  climate.    3.  Tell  about  the  . 
mixture  of  races  here.    4.   Give  rea-  ^T|f^ 
sons  for  such  a  mixture.    5.   What  ^        °* 

is  the  nature  of   the  government?    6.   State  th» 
principal  facts  about  lumbering  and  agricultu 
7.  Mining.    8.   The  extent  and  kinds  of  manufi 
turing.    9.   Give  reasons  why  there  is  so  little  manu^^^  mdu 
facturing.      10.   Locate    and    give    the    principaEK 
facts  about  Vienna.     11.   Budapest.     12.  Prague 
13.   Trieste  and  Fiume.    14.  What  and  where  jk 
Liechtenstein  ? 

1.  WHiat  is  the  relative  importance  of  the 
and  the  Rhine  rivers?    2.  Find  some  Bohemiai. 
glass,  to  see    how  beautiful  it  is.   ^  .. 

3.  In  an  atlas  look  up  Austria-Hun-   »"«8««™n« 
gary  to  find  the  portions  which  are  called  Tyro 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Tra 
sylvan ia.    4.   Look  up  some  facts  about  the  histor 
of  Poland.    5.   Find  out  something  about  the  Trip] 
Alliance.    6.   Read  about  the  influence  of  £mperoK=3r 
Francis  Joseph  in   holding  the  different  parts  cczzziyot 
the  empire  together.    7.  Find  out  something  aboi^c=vt 
Kossuth. 


e. 
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XIL  The  Balkan  Peninsula  (Fig.  416 

1.  What  countries  border  Ronmania  (Fig.  416) 
2.  Namethe  countries  south  of  the  Danube.    3.  Wh 
does  the  relief  map  (Fig.  360)  tell  ^^ 
you    about    the    surface    of    each?        ^         ^ 

4.  What  can  you  expect  as  to  the  temperature  oi 
this  peninsula  ?    Why  ?    As  to  the  rainfall  ?    Why 

5.  Compare  the  number  of  large  cities  with  th^p*^^^^ 
number  in  Germany  and  Italy.    What  conclusion 
do  you  draw   concerning  the   occupations  of 
people  ?    6.   Compare  the  area  of  Turkey  in  Euro 
with  that  of  your  own  state. 


n 
? 


This  double-pointed  peninsula,  called  th 
Balkan  Peninsula,  is  bounded  on  one  side 
the    Adriatic  and  Mediterra-  Bonndarietand 
nean  seas,  on  another  by  the  rorface 
jEgean  and  Black   seas  ;  but,  *••*"»• 
unlike   other   European  peninsulas,  it  has 
a  very  long  land  boundary.     Trace   this 
boundary. 

Throughout  almost  its  entire  extent  the 
surface  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  moun- 
tainous, which  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
large  number  of  separate  countries  here. 
How  ?     Many  of  the  valleys  are  suited  to 
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agricultare,  the  most  extensive  being  the 
plains  of  the  Danube  in  Roumania  and 
Bulgana. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  from  seauhore 
to  interior,  and  from  valley  to  mountain. 
jjjj^j^  Along  the  Bouthera  coast  the 

winters  are  mild,  as  elsewhere 
near  the  Mediterranean,  But  in  the  north- 
east, near  Russia,  hot  summers  are  followed 
by  cold  winters,  when  icy  winds  sweep  down 
from  the  Russian  steppes  and  the 
Danube  freezes  over. 

In  so  mountainous  a  land   there 
is   also  much  variation   in  rainfall. 
On  the  western  slopes  —  for  ex- 
ample, near  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic — there  is  an   abun- 
dance of  rain ;  but  on  the  east    / 
coast  and  in  the  interior  val-    [_ 
leys,  especially  in  Greece,  there    ' 
is  BO  little  rain  that  agriculture    '' 
depends  upon  irrigation.   Why 
is   this   true  of  Greece   espe- 
cially (p.  262)? 

The  eastern  branch  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  comes  so  close 
Qj  hi       ***    Asia   that    ifc    has 

4«ia-  effecta       been  called  a  "hrUlgi;" 
Oil  piAiita,  between    Europe    ami 

•nimAis,  tad      Asia.     At  two  points, 
*~«^  the    DardaneUes    and 

the  Bosporus  (Fig.  452),  the  con- 
tinents are  separated  only  by  narrow 
Btntits-  Animals  and  plants  Iiave 
Crossed  these  barriers  so  easily,  tliat  there  is 
&  mixtnre  of  European  and  Asiatic  species 
iQ  that  part  of  Europe. 

This  region  has  also  been  a  bridge  for  the 
Passage  of  many  peoples.  Romans,  various 
tribes  of  Slavs,  and  finally  the  Mohammedan 
'furks  from  Asia,  have  brought  the  Balkan 
I^eninsula  under  their  rule.  Wherever 
the  Turks  went,  they  brought  ruin  ;  and  for 
four  centuries,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
^vas  advancing,  they  held  this  region  in 
Auch  control  that  almost  all  progress  was 
c^lieoked.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
laowever,  many  of  its  people  have  thrown 
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off  the  Turkish  yoke,  so  that  the  peninsula 
is  now  divided  among  several  nations, 
and  Turkey  in  Europe  is  less  than  one 
quarter  as  lai^e  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Aside  from  Turkey,  the  separate  coun- 
tries that  have  been  formed  are  Montenegro, 
Servia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  countiiM  now 
and  Greece.  Each  of  these  is  occhptIds  tlw 
now  entirely  independent,  Bui-  p^iiiiutUa 
garia  being  the  last  to  throw  off  the 
TurkLsli  yoke  in  1908. 

Tho    tiny   country    of    Montenegro,   which    is 
liilkr  timti  the  state  of  Connecticut,  haa  maio- 
taiued  its  independence  largely   „ 

heciiu.-^  Of  its  situation  "*"»""•«"> 
among  the  mountains.  The  country  is 
of  slight  importance;  its  soil 
is  BO  poor  that  there  is  little 
^riculture ;  there  is  less  man- 
ufacturing, and  not  a  single 
railway.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion is  cattle  raising.  Cbt- 
TiNJE,  the  capital,  has  a  populk- 
tton  of  less  than  five  thousand. 

Bordering  on  southern 
Hungary,  Servia  shares 
some  of  the  Serria 
advantages  1.  Agijcalton 
of  that"  country.  Since 
much  of  its  surface  is  rug- 
and  heavily  forested, 
only  a  small  portion  is  culti- 
vated. Among  the  leading 
products  are  corn,  wlieat, 
and  other  grains,  reminding  us  of  Hungary. 
There  is  also  much  fruit,  especially  grapes 
and  plums,  which,  when  dried,  are  sold  as 
raisins  and  prunes.  Many  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  are  rait^ed  for  export,  the  pigs  be- 
ing allowed  to  roam  in  the  oak  and  beech 
forests.     Why  there? 

The  industries  of  Serria  are  only  partly  developed. 
For  example,  although  coal,  iron,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
and  other  metals  are  known  to 
exist,  there  is  very  little  mining;  «■  ©theilDta*- 
nor  is  there  much  manufacturing.  ^M  and  ehlrf 
It  will  require  more  time  to  recover 
from  the  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Beloradr,  a  ci^ 
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finely  situated  upon  the  Danube,  and  owing  ite  i 
poitauce  partly  to  easy  transportation  od  that  riv< 


These  two  countries  have  much  in  com- 
mon, although  the  Danube  separates  them 
KoDnumU  and  for  a  long  distance.  They  to- 
Bulgula  gether  control  its  lower  course, 

1,  Atiicaitnre     a  fact  of  mucli  importance  to 
Austria-Hungary.     Why  ? 

Broad  plains,  suited  to  agriculture,  bor- 
der the  Danube  in  both  countries,  though 
the  plains  are  far  more  extensive  in  Rou- 
mania  than  in  Bulgaria.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, there  is  much  farming.  In  both 
countries  wheat  and  other  grains  are  among 
the  chief  crops.  The  warmer  climate  of 
Bulgaria,  south  of  tho  Balkan  Mountains, 
permits  tlie  culture  of  products  that  cannot 
be  raised  in  Koumania ;  for  example,  the 
mulberry  for  the  silkworm,  and  roses  for 
the  valuable  perfume,  attar  of  roses- 
Many  sheep,  as  well  as  other  live  stock, 
are  raised  in  each  country  ;  in  fact,  herding 
is  almost  the  sole  industry  on  the  barren 
steppes  of  eastern  Roumania. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  forest  in  each  country ; 
but  there  is  more  in  Bulgaria,  owing  to  ita  rugged 


surface,  tban    in    Roumania.      Each    country  hws^^^ 

valuable  mineral  deposits ;  but,  at  in  Servia,  tbei^^ — r« 

is  little  mining.     Nor  ia  there  mnch 

man utactu ring,   eicept    such    hand   *■    Other  indut^^M  t- 

work  as  the  nianufactui*  of  Turkish  ^  '•  ***"  ""'*'  ^ 

ruga. 

With  auch  alight  development  of  the  reaonrce^  -^i, 
there  are  few  large  cities.  By  far  the  largest  i  £:  is 
BiTcnAREST,  the  capital  of  Roumania.  Find  th*-«=Ae 
capital  of  Bulgaria. 

The  Turks,  who  are  Alohammedana,  hav»  —we 
ideas  and  customs  that  are  very  unlike  thos*  ^sk 


of  other  Europeans.    They  are 


Tmkey  in 


unprogressive,  and  are  unwill-  ^^aopt 

ing    to    grant    rights    to    the  i.  CbanctMs^H^ 

many  Christians  who  live   in  thepe«ifle,«rf 

Turkey.  Their  ruler,  or  Sul-  **  «««««»* 
tan,  until  recently  has  had  absolute  powet—  -. 
which  he  has  often  used  very  cruelly ;  ani^B 
the  government  has  been  the  worst  in  Eu—  — 
rope.  Very  recently  it  has  begun  to  in^-  — 
prove.  The  majority  of  the  Turks  are  bott^B 
ignorant  and  poor ;  and  they  have  not  beu^^ 
encouraged  to  develop  the  resources  of  th«^^ 
land, 

The  great  forest  tracts  that  once  covere*^^^ 

the  mountain  slopes  have  been  nearly  de 

stroyed ;  and  broad  areas  of 
farm  land  are  cultivated  by 
the    crude    methods     of    early    centuries—-    -■ 


Among  the  principal  crops  are  wheat,  com, 
flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Figs  and  grapes, 
for    raisins,   are    also    raised.     Cattle   and 
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'Keep  are  numeroua,  and  tame   buffaloes 
^Kidozen  are  in  common  use  as  farm  animals. 

Aa  in  other  slightly  developed  states,  Turkey  sup- 
'Jies  little  except  raw  iiiat«riftls.  Even  valuable 
-ijnera]  deposits  are  almost  unworked.  and  there  la 
ttle  manufacturiiig  aside  from  hand-made  goods. 
•.moDg  the  latter  are  the  famous  Turkish  rugs,  and 
>me  very  beautiful  articles  in  leather  and  metal. 


the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For  centuries  it 
wax  luiteil  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
cities  of  Europe. 

After  being  captured  by  the  Turks,  however,  it 
lost  much  of  its  beauty;  but  some  of  the  ancieut 
splendor  still  remains  (Fig.  4.'32).  There  are  palaces, 
mosques,  and  other  iuterestiiig  and  costly  liuildingH; 
but  side  by  side  with  them  are  the  dwellings  of  the 
people,  who  live  in  the  most  squalid  pov- 


Fto.  4S3.  — Constantinople  sad  the  BoHporus.    The  1i 


■bowing  that  the  Turks  have  much  artistic  xkill. 
Willi  BO  little  industry  there  is,  naturally,  almost 
DO  means  of  transportation  ;.  in  fact,  the  roads  are 
mryirheTe  bad,  and  railways  are  alnioat  lacking. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Otto- 
nwD  Empire,  as  Turkey  is  often  called,  has 
%.  Cktotdty  been  famous  for  many  centu- 
9) /(t  tBcoMon  ries.  Being  situated  on  the 
beautiful,  river-like  outlet  of  the  Black 
Sea,  called  the  Bosporus  (Fig.  452),  it 
oommands  the  channel  through  whicli  the 
oommerce  of  the  Black  Sea  must  pass.  This 
is  a  natural  site  for  a  city ;  for  it  is  the 
pOiDt  where  the  crossing  can  best  be  made 
from  Europe  to  Asia. 

Tba  mte  of  Constantinople  is  so  favorable  for  a 
rai  n   I.I  "'*?  ^^'■^  '*  ""  **>*  **'*''  °f  *  Greek 

Sd  Sii"""  ■»'»»)■  "«'■  '•'»'•  ""  'I')"  °'  '■|"»«- 

nportaace  Later  the  Roman  Emperor  Constan- 

tine  named  the  city  after  himself 

Cvnttmtint  and  polU,  meaning  city),  and  made  it 


erty.  The  houses,  street  sopnes,  people,  and  customs 
remind  one  of  Asia  rather  than  of  Europe.  How 
does  it  rank  in  size  with  other  large  EiirojieaD  cities? 
With  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States?  (See 
table,  Appendix,  p.  420.) 

Since   the   Turks  entered    Europe   from 
Asia,   seising   countries   that    belonged    to 
Christians,  it  miglit  seem  that  ^    ^^   ^^^ 
the   Great   Powers  of  Europe  Turks  uBoot 
would    unite    to    drive    them  ^venoutol 
back.     This    has    often    been 
threatened,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  never 
been  done  is  not  because  Turkey  is  consid- 
ered a  good  neighbor.     It  is  really  because 
of  the  jealousies  among  the  I'owers  them- 
selves.    Russia  would  like  to  get  possession 
of  the  Bosporus  ;    but  no  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  is  willing  that  any  other  shall  ob- 
tain control  of  that  region. 

The  southern  end  of  tlie  Balkan  Peninsula 


is  occupied  by  Greece.  Owing  to  many 
abort  mountain  ranges,  extending  in  dif- 
6ieM«  ferent  directions,  the   aurface 

1.  Smface  and  of  Greece  ia  quite  rugged,  and 
cuiuta  large    sections    are    unfit    for 

farming.  Yet  tbere  are  many  small,  fertile 
valleys.  The  coast  line  is  very  irregular, 
with  numerous  peninsulas,  islands,  deep 
bays,  and  fine  tiarbora,  formed  by  the  aink- 
ing  of  the  irregular  land. 

The  Mediterranean  causes  a  warm,  pleas- 
ant climate,  as  in  southern  Italy.    In  Greece, 
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however,  as  in  Italy,  the  rainfall,  which  is 
moderate  in  winter,  is  so  light  in  summer 
that  irrigation  is  necessary  for  agriculture. 
It  was  in  this  small  peninsula  that  the 
marvelous  civilization  of  ancient  Hellas,  or 
Greece,  was  developed.  While 
that  the  sDcient  the  conditions  amid  which  the 
GiMk*  enjoyed  Greeks  lived  may  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  favorable,  they  were  far 
better  than  tbey  at  first  appear.  Tlie  sea 
and  mountains  protected  them  from  foreign 
enemies ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  sea,  by 
means  of  the  many  fine  harbors  and  pro- 
tected inlets,  so  connected  the  people  that 
it  was  easy  for  thein  to  carry  on  peaceful 
commerce. 


In  other  parts  of  the  world  strong  niiHniiiiw  »  ■! 
have  developed  under  such  conditions  m*^^  — ■ 
these.  It  was  true,  for  instance,  in  Scandi — ^i- 
navia,  in  tbe  British  Isles,  and  in  the  Span —  ■—!■ 
ish  and  Italian  peninsulas.  It  is  also  tru^»  Mie 
in  the  Japanese  Islands,  the  borne  of  tb^.«3e 
most  highly  developed  Asiatics. 

Because  of  their  ability  to  navigate  tb^  -•a 
inland  seas,  the  Greeks,  in  very  early  time^  ^^s 
(Fig.  453),    kept   closely    in  a,  BwiyU*. 
touch    with    the    people    from  iarytiGtmrntm 
whom  they  had   separated,  and   who   stillZ    -^l 
dwelt    opposite    them,    on    th^^ve 
coast  of  Asia.     They  improvet^c-J 
upon  the  arts  and  customs  oMMf 
their   mother   country,   and   in^^ 
time  became  the  greatest  powec^" 

in  the  then  known  world.     In 

those  ancient  days  tbey  devel- 
oped   a   civilization    which,  io. 
spite  of  all  oar  progress,  stilL 
excels   our    own    in    very    im- 
portant reapecta. 

Tbejcruised  about  the  shon* 
of   the  Mediterranean  and  be- 
came explorers  at  a  time  when- 
most  of  Europe  was  occnpied  by 
savages   or   barbarians.      They — 
entered  into  trade  relations  witl^k^ 
their    neighbors,   taught    them^^ 
Greek    arts,    and    establiahec^^K 
many   colonies.     Among    lliiiiii        *' 
were  some  colonies  in  Italy,  through  whioliK=^ 
the  Greeks  exerted  a  strong  influence  upooKi^v 
tlie  Romans. 

Rome  finally  conquered  Greece,  andft^^-^ 
became  the  leading  country  of  the  worlds-  -^^ 
spreading  her  civilization  far  4.  itaUter 
over  Eurojw.  It  must  be  w«*<*T 
remembered,  though,  that  much  of  this^ss  -^ 
civilization  was  really  derived  from  tbe  ^^^ 
Greeks.  After  tbe  decline  ot  tbe  Roman  -*^* 
Empire,  other  people  from  tbe  north  in-  "^ '' 
vaded  Greece  ;  and  finally  tbe  Turks  ^^ 
entered  tlie  country  and  carried  ruin  to  *-' 
this,  as  to  other  jmrta  of  tbe  Balkan  Penin-  " 
sula.  Greece  is  now  independent,  and  is  a  ^ 
limited  monarchy. 


!a  BuiU,  ti>ug 
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Jn  this  little  country  there  are  few  natural 

'^sources.     There  ia  no  coal,  and  therefore 

'■    Principal       little   manufacturing.      There 

diuciiM  is  some  mining,  as  of  iron  ore, 

^Sad,  and  zinc;  but  the  principal  occupations 

*re  herding  and  farming.      Large  numbers 

of  sheep  and  goats  are  raised  ;  and  the  chief 

'arm  products  are  grain,  tobacco,  olives,  and 


and  in  securing  bath  sponges  from  the 
shallow  eea  bottom  among  the  Greek  is- 
lands. 

Athens,  the  capital  and  most  important 
city,  with  about  a. hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  situ-       ^^ 
ated  inland  six  miles  from  its 
port,  PiR^US.     The  principal  streets  of  the 


FiQ.  454.  —The  Acropolis  at  Atheni. 


fruits.  Among  the  latter  is  the  small 
variety  of  grape  known  as  the  currant. 
Currants,  together  with  raisin  grapes,  are 
cultivated  in  large  quantities  on  the  steep 
hillsides ;  after  being  gathered  they  are 
spread  out  to  dry,  and  are  marketed  as  dried 
fruit. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  sea  has  led  the 
Greeks  to  continue  their  seafaring  life,  and 
'■hey  still  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign 
''X'ade.     Many  are  also  engaged  in  fishing, 


present  city  are  quite  modern ;  but  ruins  of 
ancient  Athens  are  still  numerous.  The 
most  noted  buildings,  and  some  of  the  finest 
temples  of  ancient  Greece,  stood  upon  the 
Acropolis  (Fig.  454),  a  level-topped  rocky 
hill  with  steep  sides.  This  stronghold  was 
the  natural  center  of  settlements  on  the  sur- 
rounding plain. 

The  many  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greece 
are  either  mountain  cresta  or  volcanic  cones.  Now 
and  then  we  hear  oC  an  earthquake  aliock  in  this 
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Islands  near 
Greece 


island  region,  or  archipelago,  showing  that  the 
mountains  are  still  growing.     The  largest  island 

near  Greece  is  Crete  (Fig.  358), 
which,  like  the  smaller  islands,  is 
inhabited  mainly  by  Greeks.  It  is 
still  controlled  by  the  Turks..  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  industries  similar  to  those  of  Greece. 

1.  Describe  the  boundaries   and  surface  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.    2.   The  climate.    3.  IIow  close 

is  this  peninsula  to  Asia,  and  what 
r*3jj^  ^^^'^  heeu  some  of  the  effects  of  this 

^^        *  location    on    plants,    animals,  and 

people?  4.  What  countries  now  occupy  this  penin- 
sula? Locate  each.  5.  Tell  what  you  can  about 
Montenegro.  6.  About  agriculture  in  Servia.  7.  What 
are  the  other  industries?  8.  Name  and  locate 
the  chief  city.  9.  What  are  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria?  10.  What  are  the 
other  industries  ?  11.  The  chief  cities?  12.  What 
can  you  tell  about  the  character  of  the  people 
and  government  of  Turkey  in  Europe?  13.  What 
are  the  industries?  14.  Why  is  the  location  of  its 
chief  city  so  favorable  ?  15.  State  the  history  and 
present  importance  of  this  city.  16.  Why  have  not 
the  Great  Powers  driven  the  Turks  out  of  Europe? 

17.  Describe    the  surface  and    climate  of  Greece. 

18.  Show  what  advantages  the  ancient  Greeks  en- 
joyed. 19.  Give  facts  in  tlie  early  history  of  Greece. 
20.  In  its  later  history.  21.  What  are  the  principal 
industries?  22.  Tell  about  the  leading  city, 
23.   What  about  the  islands  near  Greece? 

1.  What  reasons  can  you  suggest  for  the  fact 
that  these  eastern  countries  are  in  a  constant  state 

Sueeeations        ^^  unrest  ?    2.   Turkey  is  sometimes 

referred  to  as  the  "  sick  man  of  Eu- 
rope." Why?  3.  How  was  Greece  well  situated 
for  the  trade  of  the  ancient  world  ?  4.  I^arn  some 
facts  about  Homer,  Plato,  and  other  noted  Greeks. 
5.  Read  about  the  defense  of  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 6.  What  reasons  can  you  suggest  for  the 
fact  that  ancient  Greece  was  divided  into  several 
independent  states,  not  unlike  our  owoy  but  lacking 
a  federal  union?  7.  Name  the  principal  cities  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  locate  each. 

1.  Compare  the  climate  of  western  Europe  with 
that  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America  (p.  211). 

General  review  ^*  ^^*^®  *^®  ®*"™®  comparison  for 
qoesUons  and  *^®  eastern  parte,  of  the  two  conti- 
comparisons  ^^^^'  ^'  ^^^^  European  coun- 
with  North  *^^^*  were  covered,  either  wholly 
America  ^^  ^"  part,  by  an  ice  sheet  in  the 

Glacial  Period  (Fig.  363)  ?  4.  Does 
Europe  or  North  America  have  the  advantage  in 
regard  to  irregular  coast  line  ?    How  is  it  an  advan- 


tage? 5.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  monnta 
ranges  in  each  continent.  Which  continent  has  tl 
advantage  as  to  the  direction  of  the  ranges  ?  Wl 
(p.  261)  ?  6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  rive; 
in  each  continent.  Which  are  the  largest  in  eaa 
case?  7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  insei 
ing  the  boundaries  and  names  of  the  countrie 

8.  How  do  our  larger  Western  States  compare 
area  with  France  and  Germany?    In  population 

9.  Which  are  the  two  or  three  most  progressL 
countries  of  Europe?  Give  reasons.  10.  What 
the  prevailing  kind  of  government  in  Europe? 
North  America?  11.  Which  European  counti 
has  the  best  location  for  world  commerce  ?  Wh , 
12.  Which  is  best  situated  for  continental  co' 
merce?  Why  (p.  308)?  13.  Which  country 
North  America  has  the  most  favorable  position  £ 
trade  ?  How  ?  14.  Compare  in  population  the  fi 
largest  European  cities  with  the  five  largest  in  Nor 
America  (Appendix,  p.  426).  15.  State  the  ma. 
advantages  of  the  position  of  each  of  these  U 
cities.  16.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  se 
ports  of  Europe  (Fig.  358).  17.  How  do  they  coi 
pare  in  population  with  New  York,  Philadelphi 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco?  18.  Nan 
and  locate  the  five  largest  interior  cities,  and  con 
pare  their  population  with  that  of  Chicago,  St  Jx)ui 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Cincinnati.  19.  What  citi 
of  Europe  and  North  America  are  near  the  46th  pa 
allel  of  latitude  ?  The  50th?  The  60th?  20.  Nan 
some  agricultural  products  common  to  both  Euro] 
and  the  United  States.  21.  Name  others  that  a; 
found  in  the  United  States,  but  not  in  Europe.  Wl 
this  difference  ?  22.  Name  the  chief  wheat-produ 
ing  countries  of  Europe.  23.  In  what  countries  < 
Europe  is  raw  silk  produced  ?  Why  do  we  not  rai 
silkworms  (p.  286)?  24.  In  what  countries  are  sugj 
beets  extensively  produced  ?  25.  In  what  countrit 
is  most  lumber  obtained?  26.  Make  a  list  of  tl 
European  countries  which  have  extensive  coal  d 
posits.  27.  Which  countries  have  little  or  none 
What  is  the  effect  on  the  industries  in  each  case 

28.  Which    countries    have    little  or  no   mining 

29.  Which  countries  have  important  manufactu 
ing  industries?  Which  have  very  little  manufa 
turing?  Give  reasons  for  this  difference.  30.  Wit 
which  group  would  the  United  States  be  classed  wit 
regard  to  mining  and  manufacturing?  31.  Whic 
of  the  European  nations  have  you  seen  represente 
on  our  streets  ?  32.  Write  a  paper  stating  some  < 
the  advantages  that  we  enjoy  over  European  oou: 
tries.  33.  State  some  of  the  advantages  that  the 
enjoy  over  us.  34.  Which  one  of  the  Europei 
countries  would  you  prefer  to  visit  ?    Why  ? 


PAET  V.    ASIA,  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND 
ISLAND  GROUPS 


I.  Asia 

1.  Compare  the  greatest  length  and  breadth  of 
-^sia  vith  that  of  North  America  (Fig.  9).  2.  Com- 
pare its  area  with  that  of  other  con- 
tiuents.  (For  Areas,  see  Appendix, 
P-  '1:24.)  3.  Where  are  tha  mounUins?  4.  Tim 
PlainiiV  5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Asia,  adding 
the  names  and  boundaries  of  the  countries.     0.  Find 


'Cap  Stnd^ 


three  large  inland  seas  and  lakea  Which  have  no 
outlets?  7.  Find  the  area  of  China,  India,  Siberia. 
Compare  each  with  tlie  United  States  in  area. 
8.  M'hat  fikcts  concerning  the  climate  do  you  dis- 
cover from  the  map?  0.  What  does  the  general 
absence  of  railways  tell  about  the  development  of 
the  i>eople  ?  In  what  parts  have  there  probably  been 
most  progress?  10.  Name  some  of  the  large  islanda 
near  Asia.  Name  some  of  tlie  largest  ialanda  be* 
tween  Asia  and  Australia  (Fig.  517). 
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ASIA,  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  ISLAND  GROUPS 


I.  General  Facts 
Asia,  the   largest  of   the  continents,  in- 
cludea  almost  one  third  of  the  land  of  the 
SiM  and  glohe.     Its    immense    area  is 

posltloii  ghown    by   the    fact    that    it 

reaches  from  near  the  equator  to  a  point 
halfway  between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the 
north  pole.  How  many  degrees  of  latitude 
is    that  ?      How   many   miles  ?      In    what 


Asia  resembles  Europe  in  the  irregula..^Xj 
arrangement  of  its  mountains  g-jj,— 
(Fig.  457).     While  many  of  foatnwi 
them   extend   east  and   west,  j.   mnction  ^ 

there  are  others  limning  nearly  "^  eiuiMter  (e»     -™: 
north  and  south.     Point  out      """" 
examples  of  each. 


Fiu,  458.  —  Fujl;»m>i,  x  very  perfect  volcanic  cone  in  Japan. 


zones,   therefore,    does    Asia  lie  ?     Is   the 
same  true  of  any  other  continent  ? 

Find  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  connects 
Asia  with  Africa.  At  one  point  Asia 
reaches  within  fifty  miles  of  North  America. 
Find  that  place.  AVhat  is  the  name  of  the 
strait  separating  these  two  continents 
(Fig.  2)  ?  The  distance  from  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Bering  Strait  is  six  thousand 
miles.  There  are  so  many  degrees  of  longi- 
tude included  in  tliis  distance,  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  plan  for  standard  time,  one  would 
need  to  change  his  watch  ten  different  times 
in  traveling  over  it.  How  many  changes 
are  necessary  in  crossing  the  United  States 
(Fig.  290)  ? 


The  growth  of  the  moantains  and  plttteaus 
caused  many  islands  and  peninsulas,  with  gulfs  an  ^^  ^ 
seas  between.  The  mountains  in  many  parta  c=r 
Asia  an  still  slovrlj  rising;  and  a^ 
tlic  rocks  move  and  break,  earthrf  ^^^"t 
quake  shocks  are  common.  Theirs  ^^* 
are  also  many  Tolcanoes  (Fig.45e)t,^J 
in  fact,  the  islands  east  and  southrC  ^fi 
east  of  Asia  form  the  most  activ-^"  -n 
volctnic  and  earthquake  region  i:-^  u 
the  world. 

Northern  and  western  Asia.  ^«a 
form  a  vast  plain,  and  therw^  ^ 
are  other  smaller  ^  pdadnai 
plains  and  low  lowlMdiMd 
plateaus  j  but  a  w«w«*« 
large  part  of  the  continenr'  -t 
consists  of  mountains  an£:=^ 
high  plateaus.  Indeed,  mor^^*^ 
than  one  twelfth  o£  Asia.— *■ 
mainly  in  the  central  part  oE=  -^ 
the  continent,  has  an  eleva — — *- 
tion  above  ten  thousand  feet.  -^ 
Here  are  found  the  Hima  *' 
layas  (meaning  abode  oft=  -^^ 
snow),  whose  loftiest  peak.  :^**i 
Mount  Everest  (29,000  feet),  is  the  htghe8»--«* 
in  the  world.  Locate  it.  Here,  too,  ar^^"^ 
other  ranges  with  peaks  rising  above  valley^^  "^' 
whose  bottoms  lie  eleven  thousand  feet^  ^' 
above  sea  level,  or  higher  than  most  moun —  * 
tains.  Between  the  mountains  are  table——  "* 
lands,  like  that  of  Tibet,  which  has  an  M^"* 
elevation  of  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  -*^ 
thousand  feet,  some  portions  being  as  high  -^ 
as  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Alps. 

The    mountains    and   high   plateaus    ot      ^ 
central  Asia  are  the  source  of  many  large         * 
rivers.      Why?       Note    how  .    ^  ^ 
many  rise   on   the  margin   of 
this  central  highland  and  Sow  east,  south, 
and  north,  to  the  sea.     Name  and  trace 


^xch  of  the  large  rivers  (Fig.  456). 
Through  what  countries  do  they  flow? 
"Wiiich  of  those  rivers  are  probably  least 
useful  ?     Why  ? 

In  so  vast  a  land,  with  such  differences 
in  elevation,  there  are  many  different  cli- 
iTiates.  Tropical  heat  is  found  in  southern 
Asia,  and  here  dense  forests 
grow  in  tlie  belt  of  cahnii 
(  Fig.  475),  and  in  those  places  where  oceiin 
-winds  blow  over  the  land.  Where  winds  do 
not  blow  from  the  ocean,  however,  the  cli- 
mate is  very  dry  and  there  are  broad 
deserts  (Fig.  459.)  Most  of  western  Asia 
ia   arid   for  this  reason.     Much  of  centrai 
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in  the  largest  continent,  the  continental  climale  is 
liCBt  develoiwd  here.  Tlius  where  the  Arctic  Circle 
crosses  the  Lena  River,  Ihi;  average  temperature  in 
July  is  80°  and  in  January  60°  below  zero,  a  difTer- 
eiice  of  120°  between  summer  and  winter.  ThiH  ia 
the  lowest  winti^r  temperature  known  in  the  wiirli], 
and  this  point  is  therefore  someliiiies  called  tlie  cJil 
polt  o(  the  earth. 


.  Since  northern  Asia  is  really 
tion  of  Europe,  the  wild  plants 
and  animals,  as  well  as  the 
farm  products,  resemble  those 
of  Europe. 

The  cold  northern  part  of  Sil>eria, 
like  northern  Kurope  ami  America, 
is  a  vast  expanse  of  frozen  gruiiii<l,  < 


intinua- 


of  Borthera  Aai* 
lesemble  tbos* 
of  Eiinp* 

ir  ImiJru.     To- 


Asia  is  also  arid,  since  the  lofty  mountains 
surrounding  the  central  plateau  cause  most 
of  the  vapor  to  condense  on  their  seaward 
slopes. 

A  large  part  of  Asia  has  a  temperate,  and 
Kttne  of  it  even  a  frigid,  climate,  as  in  North 
America  and  Europe.  For  example,  tlie 
climate  at  Peking  resembles  that  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  ; 
nnd  the  climate  of  the  plains  of  central 
Siberia  resembles  that  of  tlie  plains  of  Min- 
nesota and  Dakota. 

Such  a  climate,  with  i 
cold  winters,  ia  called  coaiinerttai 


and  B 


ward  ihe  south  the  limdra  grades  into  the  forest ;  low 
stunted  Lritrs  appear  iirst,  followed  hy  true  forests  of 
evergreend,   birches,    poplars,   etc.      Farther    south 
where  the  rainfall  is  light  and  where,  in  the  warmer 
climate,  eviijioration  is  more  rapid,  tlie  aoil  is  too  dry  in 
summer  fur  forests.    Thi.'t  is  tlie  region  of  lliu  ultpjiet, 
which  are  cnvere<l  with  luxuriant  Krass  in  the  north, 
l)iit  which  graxle  into  the  barren  desert  farther  south. 
In  southern  .\sia,  on  the  otiier  band,  from  Arabia 
to  China,  the  plants  and  animals  resemble  those  of 
Africa   rather   than  of   Europe  and    g_    Qq^  ,qj 
northern  Asia.    One  reason  for  this  wby  tboM  of 
is  that  southern  Asia  has  a  tropical    BOutbcni  Asia 
climate,  like  Africa;  another  is  th.-it   resemble  thoM 
;i  mountain  and  deoert  barrier  sepa-    °f  ^*^<^ 
rates  northern  from  southern  Asia.     Trace  this  bar- 
rier on  Figure  467. 


As  in  Africa,  tbia  arid  portion,  which  includea 
.Arabia,  Persia,  aad  central  Asia,  b  the  home  of  the 

c^mel  (Fig-  400),  while  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
C  Fig.  460}  live  on  the  savannas  and  in  tlie  tropical 

jungles.      Southern  Asia  is  also  the   home  of   the 

fi«:rce  tiger  and  nnm«roag  species  of  moukeya  and 

»pe8(Fig.4flO). 

It  was  in  Asia,  probably  the  seat  o£  the 
oldest   civilization   of  mankind,   tliat   men 

.      «_ »  u  *.    first  learned  to  make  use   of 

S.    Om  debt  to 

A.«ia  for  daniM-  some  Of  the  aotoialti  and  plants 

*****^tafcu*  *^'^*  *"■  ^^"^  '**'  valuable.  No 
one  knows  who  it  was  tliat 
£rst  tamed  the  wild  animals, 
such  as  the  horse,  dog,  and 
slieep,  which  now  are  used  all 
over  the  world.  Nor  is  it 
known  who  first  cultivated 
the  wheat  and  many  other 
Useful  plants;  but  it  is  certain 
"that  the  people  of  Asia  knew 
their  value  long  before  Euro- 
E>«an8  became  civilized.  Cen- 
turies before  the  time  of  Christ 
the  people  of  India  grew  cotton 
and  wove  it  into  elotli ;  and 
tliey  kept  sheep,  horses,  cattle, 
and  goats.  Tea  and  orangos 
"vv^re  introduced  into  Europe 
from  China,  and  the  lemon 
ti-ee  came  from  India. 

The  extent  to  which   the  Asiatic 
1*«ople  have  learned  to  make  use  of  ^'"'  *''■ ' 

^  animals  is  shown  by 

«i»mSSd  ""^  fallowing  facta:  On  the  frozen 
^j.i„.i.  la  i^  tundras  where  no  lai^e  doitiestical^d 
animals  thrive,  llie  reindeer  not  only 
*l»pplies  milk,  meat,  and  hides,  but  is  also  used  as 
*  work  animaL  The  camel,  whose  original  home 
*eemB  to  have  been  Asia,  makes  it  posnible  for 
niaii  to  liTe  even  in  the  desert  (Figs.  450  and  480). 
^/ephanli  are  domesticated  and  made  to  work  in 
tJie  dense  tropical  forests  (Figs.  401  and  480)  ; 
*ad  the  buffalo  is  used  as  a  work  animal  in  hot,  damp 
lands  where  horses  find  the  climate  trying  (Fig.  481). 
-Among  the  lofty  plateaus  and  mountains,  where  the 
%ir  is  BO  rare,  and  the  slopes  so  steep,  that  other  work 
^tiinials  cannot  be  used,  the  yak  is  domesticated. 
Vlpon  the  Bt«pi)e8,  where  herds  of  cnltle,  sheep,  and 
SooU  are  kept,  the  horte  is  so  necessary  to  the  herder 
that  the  men  almost  lire  in  the  saddle.  Indeed,  the 
'Word  CoMoek,  applied  to  Russians  who  dwell  on  tlie 


steppes,  means  horseman.  The  Asiatic  people 
also  have  swine,  poultry,  dogs,  oats,  and  other 
domestic  animals. 

More  than  half  the  human  race,  or  over 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  persons,  live 
in  Asia.     But  in  spite  of  this  p^pje 
vast  number,  most  of  the  con-  j   Tueirnum- 
tinent  is  sparsely  settled.    The  ber,  *Dd  theii 
mountain  elopes,  the  cold  pla-  '"<***"" 
teaus,  the  step  pea,  deserts,  forests,  and  tun- 
dras support  but  few  inhabitants  (Fig-  462). 
Nearly  seven  eighths  of  the   Asiatic  people 


/ 

1 

1 

^^i'- 

^H^^IUC., 

'JTie  plepLant  drawing  a  load  a 


dwell  near  the  coast,  especially  on  the  river 
flood  plains  and  deltas  of  the  south  and 
east.  Almost  every  foot  of  land  there  is 
cultivated,  and  soil  for  gardens  is  even  car- 
ried to  boats  on  tlie  rivers. 

Three  fourths  of  the  Asiatic  people  be- 
long to  the  Yellow  division  «  -^  ^ 
of  the  human  race  (p.  232),  WuchthcyiM- 
while  the  remaining  fourth  are  '""".E'  ""'i  ^*^''^ 
chiefly  whites. 

There  are  great  differences  in  religion  be- 
tween these  people  and  Europeans.  Al- 
though the  Christian  religion  started  in 
southwestern  Asia,  and  spread  freely  along 
the  Mediterranean,  it  made  little  headwo.'^ 
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across  the  desert  and  mountain  lands  to 
the  east.  One  difficulty  was  that  there 
were  still  older,  well-established  religions 
in  southern  and  eastern  Asia.  At  present 
two  thirds  of  the  Asiatic  people  are  either 
Brahmans  or  Buddhists  (p.  238),  as  their 
ancestors  have  been  for  many  cenluries. 
Many  otliers  are  of  the  Mohammedan  faitli. 


of  the  Euphrates  Rirer,  and  of  the  India^^t^ 
and  Chinese  rivers,  had  a  fertile  soil  and  *■'  t^ 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Morezfc"^ 
over,  these  fertile  spots  were  protected  froicx^^ 
invasion  by  ocean,  desert,  and  mountaiK^,_ 
barriers,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  abl*X,-j 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Other  cen«:^ 
ters,  protected  from  the  attacks  of  waoder^^^ 


which  hiid  its  start  in  Asia,  long  after  Christ 
(p.  234).  This  religion  has  not  only  taken 
the  place  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  reli- 
gions in  most  of  western  Asia,  where  they 
started,  but  has  spread  far  to  the  eastward. 
Some  of  the  natives  even  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  Mohammedans. 

One  reiison  why  the  people  of  Asia  made 
S.  RMMnafor  8Uch  eaily  progress  toward 
their  euiyproE-  civilization  is  the  favorable 
**••  situation   of   certain   parts   of 

the  continent.    For  example,  the  flood  plains 


ing  hordes,  are  found  among  the  shut-i*^-^^ 
valleys  of  the  lofty  mountains  ;  and  here^^^ 
also,  it  was  possible  for  people  to  advano^*^^ 
in  civilization. 

Another  reason  for  their  progress  is  the^^_. 
fact  that  they  have  always  had  great  ability.  -^ 
That  this  is  true  is  indicated  by  the  rapidJ^^ 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  Japan  and  ^"^ 
India  in  recent  years. 

In  spite  of  their  early  prog- 
ress and  their  great  ability,  taT»i»u^S 
the  Asiatic  people  have  long  IvbakM 


S4T 


still,  or  have  been  falliDg  behind, 
Europeans  were  making  rapid  ad- 
I  in  civilization. 

re  are  two  reasons  for  this  that  are 
lly  important.  One  is  the  fact  that 
datic  people  have  been  so  cut  off  from 
it  of  the  world  that  they  have  been 
I  to  learn  from  others.  While  Euro- 
irere  exploring  the  world  in  all  direc- 
and  while  they  weie  founding  colonies 
Trying  on  profitable  com- 

with     foreigners,     the 

of  Asia  did  little  or 
g  in  these  directions. 
>coad  reason  is  that  tliey 
lot  wanted  to  learn  from 
people.  Many  Asiatics, 
le  Chinese,  for  example, 
elt  that  their  civilization 
m  best,  and  have  there- 
ren  reused  to  learn  from 
.  No  wonder  that,  under 
conditions,  the  Asiatics 
stood  still,  while  Euro- 
have  made  nipid  advance, 
rever,  these  people  can 
re  rapidly,  if  they  will. 
■  tf  And  there  are 
**"••  many  signs  that 
re  now  determined  to  do 
The    Japanese    and    the 

of  India  luive  already 
great  progress,  ami  the 
(e  are  beginning  to  do 
t  Beems  probable  that  the 
:  of  Asia,  in  general,  will  rapidly  ap- 
I  the  same  level  of  civilization  that 
uropeans  have  reached. 

The  Turkish,  or  Ottoman,  Empire 
bough  Constantinople,  the  capital  of 
irkish  Empire,  is  in  Europe,  Turkey 
lis  more  than  ten  times  as  much  land 
a  as  in  Europe. 

key  in  Asia,  although  now  of  little 
gpf.  importance  among  nations,  is 
KMt      of  peculiar  interest  to  us.     It 


is  within  this  country  that  many  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  located  (Fig. 
4Gf3) ;  and  here  Christ  was  born,  as  well 
as  the  prophet  Moliammed.  It  was  from 
this  center,  also,  that  much  of  the  ancient 
civilization  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

A  large  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  ia  table- 
land, crossed  by  short  moun-   surface  and 
tain  ranges.     There  are  also  a  cUinate 


FiQ.  4Kt.  —  P^rxian  women  maklriK  a  'og  ^y  liaml-    Tliese  peopl?  am  so 
bHckwHrd  that  they  have  not  leaTned  to  UHe  modero  mauliinery ;  bat 

their  liand  work  In  1 


Ic  and  heauiiful. 


number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  such  as  Mount 
Ararat. 

There  is  little  rainfall  except  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  lilack  sens. 
The  country  is,  therefore,  mainly  arid  or 
desert;  the  streams  are  usually  short  and 
shallow;  and  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes. 
Point  out  the  two  principal  rivers  (Fig.  455). 

Thus  the  climate  Is  very  unfavorable  ;  but 
the  location  of  the  region  is  also  bow  its  poai- 
nnfavorable,  and   in  part  ex-  tion  has beeo a 
plains  its  lack  of  development.   Jl^dvantajB 
Asia  Minor,  the  peninsula  between  the  Medt 
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terranean  and  Black  seas,  was  the  pathway 
for  the  ancient  caravan  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  While  this  brought 
much  commercet  it  also  led  to  many  inva- 
sions, and  the  region  has  had  a  very  un- 
fortunate history. 

Mora  tlian  five  centuriea  before  Chrieit  the  country 
was coaqucrad  by  the  Persiatis;  two  centuries  later 
it  came  under  the  controi  of  the  Greeks ;  and  later 
Btill,  it  became  a,  part  of  the  Roman  Kiupire.  With 
the  dechiie  cit  the  Rotnaii   Kmpire  ca 


by  wandering  Turks,  Tartars,  and  othen.  It  was 
orer  thin  highway  tliat  the  Mohammedan  Turks 
flntered  sniithweMem  Kurope,  carrying  destruction 
wherever  thtry  went. 

Some  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  covered 
with  forest;  but  nnwt  of  the  country  is 
Jta  industries,  open,  and  suited  mainly  to 
products,  and  lierdin^,  tliougli  there  is  some 
chief  cities  agriculture.  In  the  valleys 
wheat,  grape«,  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and  cot- 
ton are  rai.sed,  usually  by  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion. Both  the  herding  and  farming  are 
etirried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  valuable  minerals  are 
scarcely  worked  at  all  ;  and  there  is  very  lit- 
tle manufiieturing  except  that  done  l»y  hari<l 
(Fig.  404),     Some  of  this  work,  however 


like   the  Turkish  ruga   already  mentioneA^ 
(p.  337),  is  very  beautiful. 

Smyrna  is  the  most  important  seaport . 
Locate  it.  Find  Tkkbizond,  an  important, 
port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

There  are  two  parts  of  Turkey  in  Asic^^ 
that    merit   special   study   on  Two  eBpeclaU-'»»- 
account     of      their      history ;   important 
namely,    (1)    the   Holy  Land,  parts  of  Tnr- 
and  (2)  the  vaUey  of  the  En-  k«y  ia  Asia 
phrates  and  Tigris  rivers,  or  Meaopotamic^izzi. 
Estimate    the    lengt^iBh 
and  average  breadth  ^    ol 
tliis  noted 

little    re-Lr""""" 
gion  at  the  (i,  j„  „„„. 
east  end  of   *ur/acc,  and 
tlie    Medi-  '='""*^' 
terranean  Sea(Fig.4(i5  ■^^)" 
How    does    it    oompaK  -^^ 
with      Connecticut     iS^      "^ 
area? 

Back  of  a  straighC*^ 
coast,  with  no  goo*  ^^^^^^''^ 
harbors,  lies  a  narro^^^  *^' 
coastal  plain.  Beyonw  -*^*" 
this  are  two  low  moun*^*  "^ 
tain  ranges,  betwees  ^^  ^ 
which  lies  the  remark  3^"' 
able  depression  in  whos*^**" 
bottom  the  Dead  Sen  i:  i 
situated.  While  the  village  of  Hebro»r*=": 
CFig-  465),  on  the  western  mountain  rangeti»"3£? 
is  about  tliree  thousand  feet  above  sea  leveLC  ^^^ 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  few  niiles*^*** 
to  the  east,  is  over  thirteen  hundred  feer  ^^el 
below  sea  level.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  deep-*r3^ 
est  dej>ression  on  the  lands  of  the  world. 

Altliough  (ed  by  the  river  Jordan,  which  flow^"'*' 
out  of  a  frosh-watcr  lake,  called  the  Sea  of  Galile^^^^ 
(Fig.  460),  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  so  salt  that^  -*' 
no  fishes  can  live  in  it.  The  salt  that  it  contaiii^^  ' 
makes  this  water  so  dense  that  a  person  cannot  evra.^^^^' 
sink  in  it.  The  fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  so  sail  =^^ 
shows  how  arid  tlia  climate  is.  Otherwise  its  basin  -*^ 
would  1)6  filled  with  water,  which,  by  overflowing,  ^ 
would  soon  carry  of!  the  salt  and  make  a  fresh-water 
lake.  The  ■Jordan  Valley  and  Dead  Sea  lie  no  fv> 
thur  south  than  southern  Alabwna;  yot,  partly  be- 


ngion  is  so  Ion  and  JDclosed,  ita  climate 
sropical. 

;  ita  [KiKsession  by  tlie  Jews,  this 
vas  divided  into  small  countries, 
._,    oflen  under 
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sorae   of   the   places   marked   on   the   map 
(Fig.  465)? 

At  that  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  Bible, 
the  region  was  highly  developed.     Wheat 


hap-  the  rule  of 
their  more 
1  and  i)0\verful 
■s  in  northeawt- 
ica,  the  Egyp- 
rhen  the  Jews 
this  "promised 
md  crcHted  a 
I  which  rose  to 
;8t  power  iitider 
■lomon.  It  was 
it  many  of  the 
I  the  old  Testji- 
ook     place,    in- 

the  jidvance  in 

from  tile  wor- 
nany  gods  to  the  belief  in 
I  God.     Persians,    Egyptians,   and 

later  ruled  over  Palestine  ;  and  it 
.ng  the  control  of  the  latter  people 


Fio.  -167.  — Bethlehem,  where  Christ 


hrlBt  was  horn  at  Bethlehem 
67).  What  events  in  tlie  life  of 
;an  you  ineiiti<m  that  occurred   at 


was   niii^ed  upon  the  uplands,  and  olives. 

figs,  and  grapes  in  tlie  valleys,  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

while    herds    of    sheep    were  prodiictt  mid 

pastured  on  the  plateaus  and  ™" 
mountains.      He- 
call  events  from  the  Bible  that 
indicate  these  occupations. 

Palestine  lay  on  the  great 
caravan  route  vvliich,  lea<ling 
from  Egypt  to  the  distant 
East,  ran  northward,  as  far 
as  Damascis  (Fig.  455),  in 
order  to  avoid  the  Syrian 
desert.  Throngs  of  people, 
therefore,  passed  this  way . 
Jerusalem  (Fig.  468),  the 
capital,  was  a  large  city,  situ- 
ated upon  a  lofty  elevation 
that  made  it  an  important 
stronghold. 

PateHtine  is  now  visitert  hy  many 
Christians,    and    also    by    ^IohBlll• 
m^dan  pilgrims  who     . 
believe  llmt  Moha,,-   f^J'J'„'"'^„t 

med  ascended  to  heaven  from  .lam-    method  of  Iravtl 

salem.    Very  little  but  ruins  is  to  he 

seen,  for  much  of  the  country,  once  "flowing  with 

milk  and  honey,"  is  now  deserted. 
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The  usual  mode  of  travel  is  by  mule  or  camel,  as 
ill  olden  timen.  A  abort  railway  now  climbB  the 
mountains  f  rem  •Tafp A,  on  the  seacoast,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  another  has  beeu  begun  following  the  old  cara- 
van rout«  past  Nazareth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
Damabcub.     Trace  these  two  lines. 

This  region,  which  includes  the  fertile 
valleya  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers, 
has  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
the  rest  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 
(1)  It$aneitnt  It  was  formerly  a  country  of 
hittory  great  resources,  crossed  by  a 

network  of  irrigation  canals,  and  was  called 


Hetopota- 


3.   Arabia,  Persia,  and  A^haslstan 

The  Arabian  peninsula  is  a  plateau,  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  in  elevation,  Ambit 
with   a    fringe   of    mountains  1.  surface  and 
(Figs.  466  and  467),  especially  climate 
in    the    south    and    west.       What   waters 
border  Arabia? 

The  climate  is  hot  along  the  coast,  but 
cooler  on  the  plateau  and  among  the  moun- 
tains. A  large  part  of  the  interior  is  desert, 
and  almost  everywhere  the  rainfall  is  light. 
Why  (p.  211)? 


view  of  Jerusalem  as  it  appears  to-da;. 


in  the  Bible  "a  garden  of  the  Lord."  But 
it  has  Ikjiju  overrun  by  the  Ai-abs  and  Turks, 
until  it  is  now  almost  a  waste.     Babylon 

and  Nineveh,  once  great  cities,  and  the  seats 
of  a  wonderful  civilization,  are  now  marked 
only  by  mounds  of  ruins.  The  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  i8  believed  to  be  at  Babylon, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  piilaceof  Nebuchadnez- 
zar are  still  to  Ije  seen. 

Under  such  conditions  there  can  l>e  little  com- 
merce, though  Hteamlioats  can  go  up  the  Tigris  as 
(8)  Ilipretml  far  as  Bagdad.  This  city,  situnted 
imporliince  on  the   caravan   route  to   the  East, 

was  of  much  importance  in  ancient  times.  Some  of 
its  former  importance  may  be  brought  back  by  the 
building  of  a  railway  from  Smyrna  to  the  Red  Sea. 


Since   the    coast   line    is    very    regular,..' 
there  are  few  harbors,  and  therefore   few« 
coastal    cities.       From    early   %,  itafMiMT 
times,  however,    the    inclosed  toportanee 

seas  which  border  the  peninsula  were  favora 

lile  to  navigation,  as  was  the  Mediterranean.  — 
Having  learned  the  art  of  navigation,  it  ia.^ 
natural  that,  even  in  very  early  days,  Ara-  — 
bian  ships  should  have  carried  on  commerce 
with  Africa,  India,  and  eastern  Asia.     For 
centuries  the  two  great  routes  of  trade  be- 
tween western  Europe  and  the  East  Indies 
passed   Arabia,   one   on   the   eastern    side, 
through  the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  other  on  the 
west,  through  the  Ked  Sea. 


Mbcca,  a  city  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
west  coast,  is  aaored  to  all  MohammedanB. 
It  was  here  that  Moliammed 
was  born,  and  every  Mobam- 
tnedan  wishes  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  at 
least  OQce  during  his  lifetime.  Most  of 
these  pilgrims  come  by  sea,  and  every  year 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  roada  lead- 
ing to  it,  are  crowded  with  thein 
With  such  an  unfavorable  ili- 
mate  there  are,  naturally,  fev 
people  in  Anil'iii, 
and  these  are  l;u-frely 
nomadic.  Coffee  is  mised 
the  southwest,  near  Alocti..,  , 
the  date  palm  flourislies  in  a- 
many  places,  and  frif 
and  Tegetables  are  j>t 
duoed  in  many  of  the  \: 
leys.  Agriculture  is  \». 
Bible  in  moet  parts  only 
by  means  of  irriga- 
tion. Cattle,  sheep, 
gOktSt  donkey!:), 
bones,  and  camels 
He  raised  in  large 
omnbers,  the  last  two 
boiag  celebrated  for 
their  ezoelleut  quali- 
ties.    There  ia  very 

little  commerce,  and  there  are,  of  course,  no 
navigable  rivert!.     Why? 

Most  of  the  Arsbixn  peninauU  is  independent  of 
Turkey,  tbongh  it  has  no  well-organ izeil  got-ernment 
•  QamBment  °^  "'^  "" "'  '"''^"y  Controls  the  west 
coast  and  tlie  Persian  Gulf  coaAt  aa 
far  as  Oman,  a  veiy  small  itulepemlent  Htate  whose 
Cftpitel  is  the  seaport  of  Maskat. 

The  British  have  a  foothold  on  the  sonthweHt<?rn 
coast  at  Aden,  one  of  their  most  important  coaling 
■titions.  The  climate  here  is  so  dry  that  there  \* 
not  enough  rainfall  to  supply  drinking  water, 
although  great  reservoirs  have  heen  built  to  store  it. 
Part  of  the  water  for  the  city  is  obtained  by  con- 
densing steam  made  by  boiling  sea  water. 

Feraia,  like  Arabia,  is  an  elevated  table- 
hnla  land,  with  larpe  tracta  of  desert 

1.   BBitae*         ^bat  are  of  little  or  no  use  to 
MlcltHato         man.     The  arid  climate  pre- 


vents the  formation  of  large  rivers,  but  the 
rains  and  snows  of  the  mountaiua  supply 
enough  water  for  irrigation  in  some  of  the 
broad  valleys.  There  is  so  little  rainfall, 
however,  and  evaporation  is  so  rapid  during 
the  hot  summer,  that  water  for  irrigation  is 
often  led  from  the  mountains  in  underground 
tunnels.  Why  should  tunnels  be 
bftter  than  open  ditches? 

The   best   agricultural   district  is 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  there 
h  rainfall  enough  s.   Agncoltonl 
for    crops.      The   product. 

ef  farm  products  are 
tobacco,  wheat,  barley, 
rotton,  and  opium. 
jMuch  raw  silk  is  also 
jiroduced,  and  roses  are 
cultivated  for  the 
manufacture  of  attar  of 
loses. 

Nearly  two  million 
PerHians  belong  to 
nomadic  tril)es(Fig8. 
459  and  470)  which 
roam  about  the 
desert,  dwelling  in 
t«nt8,  and  herding 
goats,  sheep,  and 
other  animals. 

Among  the  mineral  deposits  is  the  precious  atone, 
turquoise,  which  has  been  obtained  here  for  many 
centuries.     Other  valuable  niinerais  Minin    uid 

are  known  to  exist  in  Persia,  but  ,^„,«t*i^ 
the  country  is  so  backward  that  there 
Ik  little  mining.     PrecioiLS  pearls  and  pearl  shells  ai« 
fduiid  in  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Almost  the  only  manufacturing  is  that  done  by 
hiirid  ;  and  the  Persians,  like  the  Turks,  do  some 
very  beautiful  hand  weaving,  making  such  articles 
as  shawls  and  rugs.  Their  carving  and  inlaid  metal 
and  wood  work  are  also  very  artistic. 

The  government  of  Persia  has  long  re- 
sembled that  of  Turkey,  and  has  therefore 
been  very  bad.  The  ruler,  the  4.  Gavaisment, 
Sluxh,  has  been  an  absolute  •»!  eurf  city 
monarch,  controlling  the  lives  and  property 
of  his  subjects,  who  are  mostly  Mohamme- 
duiis.     Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
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popular  uprising  and  a  demand  for  a  more 
representative  government.  The  Sbah  has 
promised  a  reform  and  has  agreed  to 
allow  the  people  a  voice  in  making  their 
laws. 

Teheran,  the  capital,  has  some  beautiful 
mosques,  but   the   dwelling  bouses,  which 


Fio.  4Ta  —  Perxiaa 


are   made   of   sun-dried   bricks,    and    face 
,  iiltbj  streets,  are  very  unattractive. 


This  country,  "  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the 
world,"  is  a  region  of  sand,  bare  rocks,  and  anow- 
capped  mountains.  Only  in  the 
valleys  is  the  soil  made  to  yield  a 
liarvest;  and  even  there  the  cold, 
hhifltering  winters  and  the  dry, 
"    •  scorchiugBummera  raaketho  worstot 

climates.  I'nder  such  unfavorable  conditions  a  r.ice 
of  people  has  duveloped  which  is  noled  for  being 
hardy,  stiibiiom,  hriivf,  and  cruel. 

Like  other  Asiatic  countries  so  far  studied, 
Afghanistan  is  hwlly  governed.  The  ruler,  the 
merciless  Amir,  keeps  his  authority 
'■  G""™"""*  by  means  of  the  terror  which  he  iii- 
spires.  His  seat  of  government  is  at  Kabul,  nestled 
among  lofty  mountains. 

Since  Great  Britain  has  pushed  her  Indian 
frontier  northward,  while  Russia  has  advanced  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Afghanistan,  this  country  is 
often  called  the  "'buffer  state"  between  these  two 
rival  powers  in  Asia. 


Afsluuiistui 
clinute,  and 


4.   Russia  in  Asia 
This  vast  section  of  the  Russian  Empire 
includes  about  one  eighth  of  Areaud 
the  land  surface  of  the  globe,    division* 

There  are  several  divisions,  such  as  Tur- 
kestan and  the  dependencies  of  Bokhara  and 
Khiva  in  the  southern   part; 
but    by    far    the    largest    \a 
Siberia,    which    is    a    millioii 
square  miles  la^er  than  K'W 
rope.     It  is  even  larger  tlk.»& 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  a.  -^^ 
Central     America     combin^^ 
Yet  Siberia  has  less  than  c^^c 
twelfth  as  many  inhabitant«_^    ' 
the  United  States  alone. 

Russia  in  Asia  has  the  sa^^* 
belts  of  climate  ae  Russia 
Europe  (p.  303).   priocipal  be== 
South    of     the  ofcUmate,^^ 
tundras  is  a  vast  "'  pUnt  u^^^ 
forest      belt,      in  *nin»*lUfa 
which  live  many  valuable  fu^' 
bearing  animals,  such  as  t^^ 
sable,  ermine,  and  fox.     Fe  ■^ 
people  live  here  except  huntec:  ' 
and   lumbermen.      There   ai^' 
some  farms  in  the  clearings,  and  when  tb^' 
forests    are    removed,   this   will   doubtle^' 
become  a  great  farming  region. 

Still  farther  south  are  the  bro&d  Kirglie^ 
steppes.     There  is  rainfall  enough  for  agiiJ 
culture  in  the  north,  but  toward  the  Bontfa^ 
in  Turkestan  and  Bokhara,  the  country  b*-^ 
comes  more  and  more  arid.     Here  ario  ag"— 
tensive  deserts,  and  arid  wastes,  witli  oaaatf 
where  irrigation  iH   possible.      Herding  f^ 
tiie  principal  industry  on  the  arid  Bteppw 
and  deserts,  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  and  "STiwlf 
being   raised.     On   the  oases,  corn,  fmits, 
tobacco,  cotton,   hemp,  and   the  silkworm 
are  raised. 

In  the  past  Siberia  has  had  a  reputation 
mainly  as  a  source   of  minerals,  and  as  a 
place    of    exile    for    Russians  importuice 
whom  the  government  wished  In  the  past 
to  punish.      Gold  has.  been   found    in  a 


iber  of  places,  as  in  the  Urals  and  near 
TB  Biukal,  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  on 
continent.  Other  valuable  minerals  are 
id  here,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  little 
ing,  except  in  the  western  part  near 
sia.  The  southern  provinces  have  been 
Igh  importance  in  the  past,  and  Bokhara, 
igh  a  Russian  dependency,  still  has  its 

ruler.  It  was  once  a  powerful  state 
1  highly  developed  industries,  and  to- 
la one  of  the  most  progressive  parts  of 
ila  in  Asia. 

he  immense  territory  of  Russia  in  Asia 
great  resources ;  but  there  lias  been 
Dot  mors  little  advance  except  in  the 
ftaot  southern   part.      Perhaps  the 

i  reason  for  tliis  has  been  tlie  lack  of 
sportation.  For  a  long  time  there  were 
railroads,  and  the  rivers  have  been  of 
3  use  for  navigation.     In  the  arid  south 

are  small,  and  in  the  north,  though 
9f  they  flow  iuto  a  frozen  ocean,  and  are 
iselves  frozen  for  many  months  every 
,     This  difficulty  of  transportation  has 

out  settlers ;  and  it  has  made  com- 
ie  very  difficult.     There  was  no  object 


great  Siberian  railway.  Trace  this  railway 
on  Figure  455-  How  long  ia  it  ?  On  the 
one  side  it  connects  Siberia  decent  Im- 
with  Europe ;  on  the  other  prorement*, 
with  the  Pacific.  Other  rail-  «">d  pro«porti 
ways  have  been  built  in  the  *>'«»'»*»" 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  still  others 
have  been 
planned. 

In  order  to 
have  a  port  on 
the  Pacific 
vhicheliouldbe 
free  from  ice, 
Russia  crossed 
the    Chinese 

Alanchuria,    to 

Port  Akthcr. 

Cliina  was  too 

weak  to  prevent 

this.        Russia 

alM    begaa 

push  her  influ-  _„,„,„„„,_. 

ence  into  Korea, 

when  Japan  objected,  and   this  led  to  a  war  in 

which  RuHsia  was  badly  defeated  by  Japan. 

This  war  haa   seriously  checked  the   progress  of 
Russia  in  Asia,  but  it  cannot  be  for  a  long  time. 


Fig.  «!. 


Fi(i.  4T2.— BuMian  carriages  in  a  Siberian 


tising  large  crops,  if  some  of  the  prod- 
could  not  be  sent  away  and  exchanged 
ather  things. 

i  was  largely  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
i  the    Russian    government    built    the 


Now  that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  enter  this  vast 
territory  to  develop  farms  and  mines,  and  to  ship 
the  surplus  products,  Russia  in  Asia  will  doubtless 
advance  rapidly.  The  one  great  difficulty  still  in  the 
way  is  the  had  goFBrninent,  which,  as  you  have  learned 
(p.  304),  is  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  people. 
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There   are    several    important    cities   in 
Asiatic  Russia.     The  largest  in  the  south- 
west   is   Tashkend,   and   the 
*  city  of   Bokhara  is  next  in 

size.  TlfLls,  between  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian seas,  is  really  in  Asia,  though  the  Rus- 
sian government  classes  this  region  with  its 
European  provinces.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  Tashkend.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  cities  with  a  population  of  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  thousand.  In  Siberia  there 
are  no  large  cities,  tliougli  several  along  the 
railway,  including  Irkutsk  and  Vladi- 
vostok, are  now  growing  rapidly. 

5.   The  Indian  Empire  and  Ceylon 

The  Indian  Empire  includes  not  only  the 
entire  peninsula  of  India,  but  ttie  desert 
DiTiatODs  of  country  of  Baluchi»tan  on  the 
the  empira  west,  and  fertile  Burma  on  the 

eiust.     The    two   little   eountriea   of   Nepal 


and  Bhutan,  among  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains on  the  north,  have  retained  their  in- 
dependence, largely  because  tliey  are  so 
protected    by   the    mouutains.     They   are, 


however,  to  some  extent  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  Indian  Empire. 

There  are  three  extensive  areas  in  India 
of  very  different  altitudes.  (1)  Most  of  the 
peninsula  is  a  plateau,  rarely  snrUc* 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  featurM 
high.  (2)  North  of  the  plateau  is  a  broad 
lowland  occupied  by  the  Brahmaputra, 
Ganges,  and  Indus  rivers,  which,  like  the 
Po  River  of  Italy,  have  built  up  the  plains 
out  of  sediment  brought  from  the  moun' 
tains.  (3)  To  the  north  of  the  river  plains 
are  lofty  mountains,  the  liighest  being  the 
Himalayas.  In  these  mountains  are  scores 
of  peaks  tliat  reach  an  altitude  of  over  foui 
miles.  Even  the  mountain  passes  are  from 
seventeen  to  nineteen  thousand  feet  abo« 
sea  level,  or  much  higher  than  Mont  Blauc 
in  the  Alps. 

•  The  coast  of  India  is  remarkably  regali'i 
and  there  are,  therefore,  few  good  harbors- 
It  must  he  remembered  that,  while  IntJia 
lies  partly  in  the  trade  vrini 
belt,  the  mon-  ^j^^^ 
soons  here  lai^ely 
take  the  place  of  those  wio^ 
(p.  218).  In  summer  t.lii! 
monsoons  blow  from  "t-li^ 
southwest,  toward  the  heat*^ 
lands ;  in  the  winter,  fr*^™ 
the  opposite  direction. 

The   western   coast  of  •-!* 
peninsula,    therefore,     has        * 
heavy     rainfall     in     sumn:^*' 
(Fig.  309).     There  ia  also    ■** 
abundance  of  rain  in  the  sow-   "^ 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Hin^-  ^' 
layas.      Here,    just    west       "~ 
Burma,  is   the   region  whic^ 
lias   the   heaviest  rainfall    ^  ° 
the    world.       Much    of    tt** 
peninsula,  however,  especially' 
the  western  side,  suffers  (vf 
want   of   rain   in  winter.     Jt 
becomes   so   dry  here   that   plants  wither, 
and    in    northwestern    India    and     Balu- 
ciiistan  there  is  an  extensive  area  of  true 
desert. 


re  are  315,000,000  inhsbitantB  in  this 
i,  which  has  an  area  of  about  1,789,- 
000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
Mriit  more  than  half  that  of  the 
■  United  States.    It  will  be  seen, 

3re,  that  there  is  an  average  of  178 
a  tor  every  square  mile.  In  parts  of 
juntry  there  are  500  persons  per 
1  mile.  How  dense  this  population  is 
better  understood,  if  we  recall  that 
are  only  nine  persons  per  square 
u  the  United  States.  There  are,  in 
nore  people  in  India  than  in  North 
ca.  South   America,   and   Africa   to- 

A  was  once  inhabited  by  a  swarthy 
which  was  gradually  replaced  by 
«to  Aryans,  or  people  of  the  white 
w  race   from    the   north.      Now 

'*'''*  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
slong  to  the  latter  race. 

ough  the  country  has  been  protected  by  the 
by  the  mountains  of  tlie  north,  a  break  in 
intain  barrier  iu  the  northwest  haa  permitted 
^m  that  direction.  One  of  the.se  invasions 
the  Mongols,  who  introduced  Mohamniedan- 
M  northern  India.  The  capital  of  their 
was  Det.iii,  and  it  i.ii  said  that  the  present 
t  built  upon  the  ruins  of  ten  older  cities. 

ia  ia  the  home  of  Brahmanhm,  the 
■n  of  about  three  quarters  of  the 
,  people,    while    a    little    over 

tad  one  fifth  are  Mohammedans. 
"""  There  are  only  about  nine 
1  Buddhists  and  three  million  Chris- 
Aa  already  stated  (p.  283),  Brah- 
n  teaches  the  belief  in  ante,  which 
be  different  from  our  belief  that  all 
re  born  free  and  equal.  The  caste 
I  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
pment  of  the  people.     How  ? 

people  of  iTidia  bave  many  rHligious  siiper- 
.  For  example,  the  (inn^s.  doubtless  Ik- 
(  its  great  value  for  irrigating  and  fertilizing 
,  18  considere'l  a  sat-red  river,  and  bathing  in 
in  is  supposed  to  wasli  away  disease.  Since 
era  are  also  used  for  drinhiiig,  this  custom  is 
it  tesponsible  for  the  spread  of  much  disease, 
ront  Hindu  makes  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to 


the  holy  river  as  a  means  of  gaining  divine  favor 
and  forgiveness. 

Over  three  hundred  years  ago  a  company 
of  London  merchants  gained  a  foothold  in 
India    for    trading    purposes.    GovBmment 
At  that  time  the  peniusula  was   ^    ^^  ^^^ 
divided    among    many    native  Sngiiibob- 
rulers,  and  the  British  govern-  t«in«i  «<>ntnii 
inent  was  often  called  upon  to  settle  dis- 


Fki.  474.  —  All  liirilan  vriiman  o(  low  cnste. 

piitt's  among  them.  Partly  in  this  way, 
and  partly  in  protecting  British  subjects 
engaged  iu  the  ludian  trade.  Great  Britain 
gradually  increased  its  control  of  the  penin- 
sula. India  received  its  present  form  of 
government  in  1858.  and  in  1876  the  Indian 
Empire  was  formally  made  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  queen  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  taking  the    additioQal    title    of 
Empress  of  India. 

Theentirepopulationof  India  is  overseven 
times  that  of  the  British  Isles ;  and  in  India 
i  How  they  it^^lf  there  is  but  one  British 
hiTB  been  able  resident  to  every  three  tliou- 
toknpcoDtroi  sand  native  inhabitants.  One 
might  expect  that  so  few  foreigners  would 


Flu.  4T9.  —  Natives  prepariuK 


the  tropical  part  u 


find  great  difficulty  in  controlling  so  many 
people.  But  that  has  not  usually  been  the 
case. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  British 
nation  is  united  and  strong,  while  the 
Indian  people,  in  spite  of  their  numbers, 
are  separated  and  weak.  The  caste  system 
is  partly  responsible  for  this,  for  it  tends  to 
keep  the  people  apart  instead  of  drawing 
them  together  for  a  common  purpose. 

Aside  from  this,  the  British  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  country,  and  they 
have  shown  great  wisdom  in  their  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  For  instance,  they 
have  not  attempted  to  overturn  the  numer- 
ous native  states,  nor  to  interfere  seriously 
wi^  the  eBtaWaheA.  customs.     A  number 


of  the  native  states  retain  their  rulers,  and 
are  treated  as  dependencies.  The  Britifib 
have  also  appointed  Hindu  officers  to  as 
many  government  positions  as  possible,  elM 
now  by  far  the  greater  number  of  sv-ich 
oftices  are  held  by  natives.  As  in  the  cr  ase 
of  Canada,  a  governor  general,  called  "the 
Vitieroy,  is  sent  from  Great  Britain  as 
chief  executive  officer. 

There  are  valuable  forests 
on  the  mountain  slopes,  wli  «r« 
the  treee,  iuclud-  Tbeforest*  .ud 
ing  pines,  firs,  tbeir  piodixcti 
and  junipers,  resemble  tbose 
of  Europe ;  and  tliere  ere 
also  magnolias  and  the  bea'VJti- 
ful  deodar,  a  species  of  ced  sr. 
In  the  hotter  portions  ^ue 
plants  valuable  for  medicicACBi 
also  spices,  such  as  pep,K>CT 
and  cinnamon.  The  tesk, 
with  strong,  durable  wood  -.of 
use  in  building  ships  and  rMoi 
other  purposes,  and  the  man  ^^ 
whose  fruit  is  important  a. .«  » 
food,  are  both  common.  K3«- 
sides  these,  the  bamboo  ^^-^^ 
various  palms  are  of  gr^^*' 
value.  The  bamboo  is  ues*™ 
in     hundreds    of     ways  '° 

making  implements  a^^^" 
building  houses ;  and  the  palms  sapp:^;^^  3 
juices  for  drink,  fiber  for  ropes  and  ma' 
and  cocoanuts  (Fig.  461)  for  food  i 
oil. 

Id  parta  of  the  Ganges  valley,  and  elnwbera,  tl 
am  jungles,  or  tracts  of  wast«  land  deiuelj  c 
with  bamboos,  canes,  etc.  From  tbea 
lion  has  almost  disappeared ;  but  tbe  elcr^ 
still  found,  and  there  are  varioos  speciM  of  tb*  m. .  _ 
key,  also  the  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  leopard,  wild  boaf^ 
wolf,  and  Bengal  tiger  (Fig.  476).  Tbe  tigw  ^ 
much  dreaded,  for  it  not  only  preys  upon  cattin,  bafr 
even  attacks  men.  Among  the  Himalajaa,  pMte* 
slieep,  asses,  and  dogs  still  exist  in  a  wUd'itate. 
Crocodiles  live  in  the  rivers,  and  poiaonooa  tn- 
pents  are  abundant.  It  is  said  that  aa  tnanj  as 
twenty  thousand  persona  are '  killed  each  year  by 
the  bites  of  snakes,  especially  tho  venomouB  eofan 
di  capello  (Fig.  4tt0}. 


I  the  very  earliest  tiraea 
pie  of  India  have  been 
n  engaged  in  larm- 
jced'  ingi  and  at  pres- 
ent fully  three 
I  them  follow  that  oc- 
a. 

t,  which  grows  on  the 
ods,  and  rice,  which  is 
jn  the  river  lowlands 
be  land  can  be  flooded, 
staple  foods  of  the 
After  the  vast  num- 

iuhabitants    are    fed, 
r,  there  is  little  left, 

some  is  exported.  Wheat  is  alito 
or  export,  and  India  is  an  important 
'  for  Great  Britain.  Much  cotton 
produced.  Some  of  this  is  manu- 
L  into  coarse  fabrics  for  use  at  home, 

export  to  Cliina  and  Africa.     But 

amount  is  exported,  as  raw  cotton, 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Great  Britain. 
I^cultural  products  are  sugar  cane. 


FiQ.  476,  —  The  tigi 


An  Indian  woduui  pluklni 


tobacco,  opium  obtained  from  a  species  of 
poppy,  indigo  of  value  as  a  dye,  and  jute 
grown  upon  the  sandy  river  bars  for  the 
sake  of  its  coarse,  strong  fiber. 

Much  tea  is  raised  on  the  hills  of  the  very 
rainy  region  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas, 
south  of  Bhutan  (Figs.  477  and  478).  Tea 
requires  a  hot  climate,  an  abundance  of  rain, 
and  slope  enough  to  prevent  the  water  from 
standing  around  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  The  tea  plant,  which 
is  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
has  bright  green  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  a  rosebush.  The 
leaves  are  picked  several  times 
a  year,  in  many  cases  by  boys 
and  girls.  After  being  picked, 
the  leaves  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  later  under  cover,  in  order 
to  remove  all  moiature  before 
packing. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  rice,  and  in  the 
drier  sections   for  j    DtrtXot- 
other      crops     as   nunt  of  ini- 
well.        Therefore  «"*"■ 
this  country,  favored  with  large 
rivera  fed  by  the  rains,  snows, 
and    melting    glaciers    of    the 
mountains,  has  some  of  the  most 
extensive    irrigation    works    in 
the  world.     Where  the  streams 
are  amolU  «a  ^xi.  VW  i^\aSR»s^ 
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there  nre  large  reservoirs  for  storing  tlic 
flood  waters,  such  as  our  government  ia 
now  building  in  the  West. 

Altlioiigli  tlifse  peiiple  are  so  eslpiisively  eugiigi-il 
.    _  ,       in  aL'rieultiire,  now  aiuf  tlii'H,  wIh'II 


«»1  fi.r  theii-  < 
llilr    fnriiii 


we.     Tlieii  ler- 


«ilt. 


iiother  hiLH  an  alniniliii 


one  BBctioii  HufFcr 

With  the  building  of  railways  tlie  ilaiigf-r  nf  fam- 
ines liccumes  Ichs,  (or  niilroailii  Iiriug  ilifTerfnt  Hec- 
tiotia  more  cluM-ly  tngctlH^r.  The  first  line  itan 
begun  in  IBIil,  and  there  is  now  a  nnlwovk  of  rail- 
wayg  a<;ro<).4  the  jwtiiusula  (Fig.  4.'>.i),  Evi-n  tlie 
railwaya  do  nut  entirely  remove  llie  danger;  and 
probably  famines  will  not  cf.ute.  so  long  as  Biich  vast 
DuniberB  depeud  solely  upon  the  products  of  the 


India  has  also  been  vinited  by  plagues  which  have 
destroyed  t*na  of  tliousands  of  lires.  With  ft  popu- 
lation HO  dense,  in  a  climate  so  hot,  diteua  Bprekd* 
rapidly  .iikI  with  terrible  effect.  Thia  is  especiklly 
trne  anioug  people  who  are  not  properly  iiouriahed. 

In  addition  to  tlie  raw  products  of  farms 
and  forests,  tluTO  are  valuable  i 
niinor;ils,  including  shU,  petro-  i 
leuin,  coal,  and  iron. 

India  lias  long  been  noted  for  liand-nude 
goods  of  great  beauty  ;  but  with  the  excep' 
tion  of  tliese  there  is  little  manufacturing. 
Of  late,  however,  tlie  manufncture  of  cotton 
goods  by  machinery  liits  been  increasing. 
It  is  natural  that  this  kiud  of  manufactnr- 
ing  should  develop  here,  as  in  our  Soath- 
era  States.     Why? 


So  many  Hindus  are  en- 
gaged in  farming  tliat  only 
Lup  cittoi  al)out  five  i»er 
1.  ThalTBnB-  <^(=nt  of  thum 
*•*  dwell     in     large 

towns.  Nevertlieless,  there 
■re  eigbty-tliree  cities  with  a 
population  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand, while  one,  Cnlcuttu,  liiis 
over  a  niitliim  inlmbitants. 
and  two  others,  Bombay  and 
Madras,  over  half  a  million 
each. 

'Calcutta  is  a  seajKtrt  on 
tiie  Ganges  delta.  It  in  tlie 
t.  CitiNOB  natural  outlet  of 
ttoGaasia  theft;rtileGange.s 
^iMOuMiirtt,  valley,  but  h.w  a 
poor  harbor  on  a  river  that  varies  greatly 
in  volume.  Since  the  city  iy  situated  near 
eoal  fields,  there  is  some  manufacturing, 
but    Calcutta    is    chiefly   important    as    a 


Pro.  479.  — Templea  on  the  bankR  nf  Ihe  Gnnges 


;rcial  center  and  as  the  residence  of 
the  Viceroy. 

Farther  uj)  the  Ganges  are  two  smaller 
cities,  LucKNOW  and  Bemakus.    The  latter, 


Fia.  4S0.  —  Elephants  moviag  loftB  In  a  Inmberyan]  in  Bnma. 
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the  "holy  city  of  the  Hiodus,"  is  on  that 
part  of  the  GRngee  which  is  deenietl  most 
holy.  At  this  point  temples  (Fig.  479)  line 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  miles,  and  a  steady 
stream  of  pilgrims  pours  iu  and  out  of  the 
city. 

While  there  are  several  cities  on  the  Gan- 
ges, there  are  no  large  ones  on  the  Indus. 
This  is  not  because  the  Indus  is  useless  for 
irrigation,  but  largely  because  its  shallow 
waters  and  sand  bars  interfere  with  naviga- 
tion. This  condition  of  the  river  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  water  is  lost  by 
evaporation  in  crossing  the  arid  plains. 


Bombay,  next  in  size  to  Calcutta,  and 
the  nearest  port  to  England,  is  a  great 
S.  Bombay  business  center.  It  is,  more- 
ud  Madiu  over,  the  only  Indian  city  with 
a  really  good  natural  harbor.  Madras,  the 
third  largest  city,  is  situated  at  a '  point 
where  there  is  only  an  open  coast  protected 
by  a  breakwater.     Delhi  is  the  capital. 

In  Burma  there  are  many  Mongolians.  Can  you 
BQggest  a  reason  for  this  fact?  Vast  quantities  of 
—  rice  are  raised  ;  and  there  are  other 

valuable  products,  such  as  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  tropical  woods.  In  Burma  the 
elephant  is  used  for  moving  logs  ( Fig.  480), 
drawing  plows,  and  carrying  passengers.  Native 
humped  cattle  are  alao  much  used  as  work  aulmals 
(Fig.  481). 

Ranooon,  the  seaport,  is  important  for  its  export 
of  rice,  but  Makdai.ay,  farther  up  the  Jrawadi 
Sirer,  ia  the  largest  city. 


Ceylon,  with  its  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall, 
and  high  though  equable  l«ni|>erature,  is  a  beaiilifuL 
tropical  garden.     It  was  considered    _    , 
by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  Garden  of  ^"J"*" 
Eden.      Among   tlie  products   are   cocoanuts,    rice^ 
fruit,  cofFee,  and  tea.      The  island  is  the  third  niosb 
important  tea-produciag  section  iu  the  world.    Other- 
products  are  sapphires  and  rubies  from  the  strean^ 
gravels,  and  beautiful  pearls  and  mother  of  pearl 
from  shellfish  which  live  among  the  coral  reefs. 

6,  Indo-China  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
This  peninsula  is  crossed  from  north  !:-«> 
south  by  a  series  of  mountain  chains,  sprea^K.- 
ing      fan-shaped     southward,   gnrfwe  and 

Between  these  principal  dirr^- 
ranges  are  long,  """i* 
narrow  valleys,  which  broad^^n 
toward  the  south  and  end  ^Sn 
fertile,  populous  delta  plai^Kns 
at  the  river  mouths. 

In  addition  to  Burma,  vhi^ciih 
is  a  part  of  the  Indian  Empi^r-e, 
there  are  three  divisions  «f 
this    peninsula :     (1)     Sia'^^nv, 

(2)  French  Indo-Ckina,   a^rtid 

(3)  the  British  Colonies  -of 
Straitt  Settlementt  and  Mal^=^y 
States. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants        o^ 
this  tropical  country,  who  are  either  Chint-i^* 
or  Malay's,  live  along  the  rivers  Siain 
and   irrigation    canals.     They  1.   Ita  pnwiu^^" 
are   chiefly  engaged   in  the  cultivation  °^ 

rice,  but  millet,  which  is  raised  in  the  dri  *' 
places,  competes  with  rice  in  importance  ^^** 
a  food.  Among  the  mineral  produc  ^ 
are  rubies,  sapphires,  gold,  and  tin.  TY^  '^ 
forests  yield  ti-opical  woods,  especial^^? 
teak  wood,  both  for  use  at  home  and  ic:^^ 
export. 

Siam  is  amonarchy,  the  king  being  aasiste 
by  a  council  of  ministers  and  by  a  legislati  v      ^ 
body  of  noblemen.     The  poorer  g_    it«» 
classes  are  still  kept  in  a  kind  moit  and  d 
of  sei-fdom  by  the  local  govern-  '^ 
on  ;  that  is,  they  may  be  forced  to  work  fw^? 
the  governors    two   or  three  months  eac  ^^ 
year. 
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Bangkok,  the  capital  and  largest  city, 
B  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  muddy  river, 
Kp  which  vessels  of  small  draught  are  able 
o  reach  the  city.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
ive  either  in  poor  houses  on  narrow,  ill-kept 
Ireets,  or  else  in  boats  and  floating  houses 
»ii  the  river.  But  the  king  has  magnificent 
palaces  decorated  with  carved  marble  and 
xescoed  with  gold. 

Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  country, 
md  in  Bangkok  alone  there  are  said  to  be  ten 
housand  Buddhist  priests  whose  temples 
ire  gorgeously  decorated  with  gold,  silver, 
ind  jewels.  Next  to  the  king,  the  white 
elephant  is  held  in  highest  reverence,  and 
^iam  is  often  called  ^Hhe  Land  of  the 
White  Elephant." 

French  Indo-China  resembles  Siam  both 
n  climate  and  character  of  people.  Its  for- 
i^endi  Indo-  est-covered  hills  yield  valu- 
^liina  able  teak  and  iron  wood,  and 

a  its  valleys  are  extensive  fields  of  rice 
.nd  millet.  Silk,  cotton,  tea,  and  spices 
re  other  products,  and  there  are  also  ex- 
ensive  cosd  beds.     Some  coal  is  exported. 

The  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  States 
re  the  two  names  given  to  the  British  pos- 
38sions  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Malay 
traitB  Settle-  Peninsula.  In  that  hot,  damp 
ient0Ancl  country,  so  near  the  equator, 
*Mlmy  States  such  tropical  products  as  rice, 
XK>anuts,  rubber,  and  spices  are  obtained. 
Ixtensive  deposits  of  tin  are  found  in  this 
sgrion,  which  supplies  more  than  half  the 
n  iised  in  the  world.  The  mining  is  done 
rudely  by  Chinese,  while  the  native  Malays 
re  mainly  engaged  in  farming  and  fishing. 
IfcO  only  city  of  importance  is  Singapobb. 

7.     Republic  of  China 

This  republic,  which  is  considerably  larger 
ihan  the  United  States,  has  more  inhabitants 
krea  and  than  any  other  nation  in  the 

population  world.  It  includes  over  half 
the  population  of  Asia,  and  has  fully  forty 
million  more  people  than  live  in  all  of 
densely  settled  Europe. 


In  spite  of  this  vast  population,  there  are 
some  sections  where  there  are  few  people. 
This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  Distribution  of 
Tibet,  Turkestan,  and  Mongo-  population 
lia,  which  together  make  up  half  of  the  re- 
public. On  the  other  hand,  vast  hordes  of 
Chinese  live  on  the  river  flood  plains  and 
deltas  of  the  south  and  east,  making  this 
the  most  densely  settled  large  area  on  the 
globe. 

The  northern  and  western  half  of  the 

republic  is  a  region  of   plateaus,  in  some 

places  as  hicfh  as  most  moun-  _ 

.  -I  11  Reasons  for 

tains,   and    crossed  by  many  guch  distribu- 

mountain  range*s  (Fig.  457).  tion 

Not  only  are  the  elevated  por-  i.  why  so  few 

tions  cold,  but  a  large  part  of  P^Pj«  ^}^t 
.,  .       1  'J       -f.^         north  and  weit 

the  region  is  also  arid,  ror, 
while  much  rain  falls  on  the  edge  of  this 
vast  highland,  little  reaches  the  interior. 
The  climate,  therefore,  is  unfavorable  to  all 
industries  save  herding,  and  there  are  large 
areas,  as  in  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  where  even 
that  is  impossible. 

In  the  east  and  south  there  is  much  low, 
level,  and  very  fertile  land.     The  extensive 
flood  plains  of  the  two  great  £   whys© 
rivers,  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  many  in  the 
Yangtse-kiang,  are  especially  •*«t»»d  south 
rich.     Most  of  this  part  of  China,  also,  has 
a  temperate  climate,  with  an  abundance  of 
rain  during  the  summer  monsoon.     In  the 
north,  for  example  near  Peking,  which  is 
in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Philadelphia, 
the   summers   are  warm   and   the   winters 
cold  ;  but  farther  south,  as  at  Canton,  just 
south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  climate 
is  tropical.     Here  rain  is  abundant  through- 
out the  year. 

While  the  flood  plains  and  deltas  make  excellent 
farm  land,  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  being 
flooded,  and  are  therefore  not  very  safe  places  in 
which  to  live.  The  Hoang-ho,  for  instance,  may 
rise  as  much  as  forty  feet  in  summer,  and  some- 
times it  l^ecomes  impossible  to  control  it.  In  the 
last  twenty-five  hundred  years  its  lower  course  has 
changed  eleven  different  times,  and  in  some  cases 
this  has  caused  a  change  of  three  hundred  miles  in 
the  position  of  the  river  mouth.    A  single  flood  de- 
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stroyed  a  million  lives.     Because  of  the  repeated  I 
destruction  of  life  and  property  due  to  such  floods, 
the  Hoaag-ho  has  been  called  "China's  Sorrow." 


The  peculiar  energy  of  the  Chinese  is  sbown  by 
the  great  wall  that  they  built  (Fig.  482),  Having 
the  ocean  as  a  barrier  on  the  south   .     _ 

and  east,  the  "■    ^  P"* 
^  wall  tint  they 

boUt 


conn  try 


Another  danger  on  the  low  delta  plains  is  from 
great  sea  waves,  driven  before  the  winds  of  fierce 
storras,  called  typhoons,  which  sometimes  visit  the 
China  sea  in  late  summer  and  eai'ly 
autumn.     Tliese  storms  are  lilce  the 
hurricanes  which  start  in  the  West 
Indies,    and,    sweeping    along    our 
southern    coast,   often    cause    great 
destruction.     The  typhoons  of  Asia, 
matt   of    which   start    in   the    East 
IniHes,  also  cause  great  destruction 
of  life  and  property. 

Centuries  before  Europeans 
had  risen  above  a  state  of  bar- 
Character  of  bariam,  the  Chi- 
the  people  nese  had  developed 
1.  Theiieuiy  a  remarkable  civi- 
•draue  Hzation.     The  art 

of  printing,  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  the  production  of 
raw  silk  and   silk   goods,  the  baking   of 
porcelain,   or   chitut   tcare,   and    other    im- 
portant arts  were   known   to   them   long 
before  Europeans  learned  tbem. 


open  to  attack  from  the  north 
and  west,  iu  spite  of  the  bar- 
riers of  mountains  and  deserts 
on  that  side.  It  was  prob. 
ably  from  this  direction  that 
China  was  entered  by  lbs 
Mongolians,  who  now  make 
up  the  main  part  of  the 
population.  The  constant 
danger  of  invasion  by  nomads 
led,  as  early  as  213  B.C.,  to 
the  building  of  the  Great 
Wall  along  the  northeni 
frontier  (Fig.  lli.'ij. 

This  wall,  twelve  bandred 
miles  long  iu  a  straight  line, 
and     fifteen    hundrMi     milet 
with  all  of  its  windings,  leads 
up  and  down  hill  (Fig.  4S), 
and    even    over  a  monnta^ 
peak.     It   is  twenty-five  fee't 
wide   and  thirty  feet    faigb^ 
and  every  few  bnndrad  fee^* 
there  are  strong  watehtower^^ 
rising    still     bigber.       Thi^ 
which    required    annus    o^ 
two   thouund    jaai^ 
still  perfect 


Is  carried  by  Ihs 


Notwithstanding   their   ancient    civiliza — 
tion,   the   Chinese   have   been  .     -^^j. 
outstripped      by      Europeans  ; 
(p.    347).      This    is    laj^ly  i 


dae  to  the  fact  that  the  CbineBe  have  a 

decided   dislike   for   new  things   and   new 

customs,  as  is  shown  in  their  objection  to 

"Che  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  to 

aiew  methods  of  transportation,  such  as  the 

.railway.      Much  of   the  commerce  of  the 

Cioantry  is  carried  on  by  means  of  canals 

<Fig.    488),  of  which  the  largest  is  the 

^rand  Canal  (Fig.  455),  built  more  than 

twelve    hundred    years   ago.       The   rivers 

^re    also   used    (Kig,   483),  even   where  it 
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that  a  man's  time  in  China  is  not  valued 
highly. 

The  Chinese  are  followers  of  Confucius, 
and  his  doctrine  is  everywhere  taught.  In 
fact,  it  has  not  been  possible  4.  bbmom  tot 
for  a  man  to  hold  office  under  lach  txckwud- 
the  government  untQ  he  had  "*" 
passed  an  examination  in  the  teachings  of 
Confucius. 

One  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  is  an- 
cestor worship  (Fig.  484),  which  leads  them 
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MfUDB  almost  impossible  for  a  boat  to  go ; 
but  poles,  oars,  and  sails  take  the  place  of 
■team. 

Good  roads  are  rare,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  vehicles  is  the  wheelbarrow,  which  is 
used  even  for  carrying  ti-avelers-  There 
are,  for  example,  two  thousand  passenger 
wheelbarrows  in  Shanghai.  Pack  animals 
and  men  are  employed  for  carrying  loads, 
and  the  wealthy  classes  are  carried  in  chairs 
by  their   servants.     From  ttiis  it  is  plain 


to  regard  new  customs  as  bad.  This  tends 
to  clieck  progress,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Cliinese  have  refused  «j  The  teach- 
to  adopt  European  and  Ameri-  tag  of  Cor\ffi- 
can  civilization.  This  worship  """ 
of  ancestors  is  so  strongly  established  that 
disobedience  to  parents  is  regarded  in  Cliina 
as  one  of  the  woi-st  of  sins,  for  which  children 
may  be  whipped  to  death.  By  law,  the 
punishment  for  striking  a  parent  is  death. 
Strangers,  therefore,  who  represent  new 
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customs,  have  never  been  welcome.  Some 
parts  of  the  Hepublio  of  China  have  been  es- 
pecially difficult  for  foreigners  to  enter. 
Until  very  recently,  for  instance,  tlie  holy 
city  o£  Lassa.  in  Tibet,  a  dependency  of 
China,  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  only 
three  Europeans.  The  inhabitants  wished 
to  save  their  city  and  its  sacred  temples 
from  intrusion,  and  they  captured  and  even 


;  GoremmHit 


tortured  those  whose  curiosity  led  them 
there. 

Another  reason  for  such  backwai'dness 
has  been  the  fear  that  the  introduction  of 
(i}Thefiaro/  Steam  and  machinery  might 
manio/mork  throw  tlic  people  out  of  work. 
The  strength  of  this  fear  was  shown  some 
years  ago  when  the  Chinese  government 
finally  gave  permission  for  a  railway  to  be 
built.  The  people  objected  so  strongly  that 
the  railway  was  destroyed. 

China  hu  sufFered  very  unfair  treatment  from 
soma  of   the  European  natioiia,  which    have  seized 

&nd  held  Chiiieee  territory.    Partly 
(»  mi*.         fjj^    ^^jg    reason,    the     hatred    of 
jutttrx  Of  for-      „,      .         ,     ■,   TT  ^     ,.     < 
eigntrt  "foreign   devils      finally  became  so 

great  that  in  1900  large  numbers 
of  the  people,  called  Bozeri,  arose  and  tried  to 
kill  nr  expel  all  foreigners  then  in  the  country. 
It  waa  neceasAiy  tor  the   United  States  and  the 


nations  of  Europe  to  send  troops  to  protect  their 
citizens. 

Since   then    the   Chinese  have   begun  to  change 
greatly.     Now  they  are  inviting  foreigners  lo  China, 
and  are  sending  many  of  their  young  men  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  study.     Railroads  are  being 
built,  mines  opened,  and  factories  started.     It  seems 
uif,atIast,Cluuahad  awakened  from  her  long  sleep. 
Until  1912  the  Chinese  government  was 
an  absolute  monarchy,  with  a  governor,  or 
viceroy,  for   i 
province,  one   of 
whose  duties  it  was  to  collect 
money    for    the    government, 
but  who,  in   some  ways,  was 
independent.       The    Emperor 
was  not  a  Chinaman,  but  be- 
longed to  the  Manchu  division 
of  the  yellow  race,  which  in- 
vaded and  conquered  China  in. 
1644.     It  was  then  that  th» 
Manchu  custom  of  wearing  ^ 
long  queue,  or  "  pig-tail,"  wa^ 
introduced  into  China.     ThJFs 
form  of  government  finally  be — 
came   so   unpopular  that   th^ 
Chinese  rose  in  rebellion,  an£ 
established  a  republican  fnnn~ 
of  government.     It  is  tboughv 
now   that   with   this    popular 
government  great  progress  will  take  plac^ 
in  China. 

Many  Chinese  are  engaged  in  fishing,  botbr; 
in  the  rivers  and  on  the  ocean.     But  they^ 
are,  in   the   main,  a   farming  FlahliiKuid 
people.      The     methods    em-  ■grimltBre 
ployed  are  very  crude,  but  the  Chinese  are£ 
so  careful  and  industrious,  and  labor  is  of  sotf 
little  value,  tliat  they  till  every  bit  of  landJ 
possible.     For  example,  instead  of  leading" 
water  for  irrigation  only  to  laud  of  moder- 
ate  slope,  as   in   the   United   States,  they 
often  take  it  to  the  very  hilltops.    It  is  first 
raised  from  the  river  by  means  of  wheelit, 
turned  either  by  men  or  by  buffaloes,  and 
then  pumped  upward  from  one  terrace  to 
the  next,  until  the  whole  hillside  has  been 
watered. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Chinese  is  rice ; 


bat  their  mtda  prod- 

ucUt  for  export  are 

tea  and    silk.     Tea 

is  raised  on  the  damp 

hill    slopes    of    the 

Boutli,      where     the 

conditions    resetnble 

those    in    India   (p. 

357).      Fully    fovty 

thousand    men    and 

women  are  employed 

in  carryiug  tea  into 

FucH  AU      alone. 

They  receive  but  ten 

cents  a  day  for  their 

Jabor. 

Id  the  warm  south- 
ern portion  of  the 
csountry,  as  in  France, 
^reat  quantities  of 
^xraw  silk  are  obtained 
:Crom  the  cocoon  of 
'ft.be  silkworm  cater- 

2>illar.     Some  of   the  caterpillars   feed   on 
"forest  leaves;  others  on  the  miilherrv  leaf. 


It  is  said  that  China  contains  the  largest 
coal  fields  in  the  world,  in  which  both  bitu- 
minous coal  and  anthracite  are  Hiningand 
found  ;  and  there  are  also  de-  manufMluring 
posits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  iron  ore. 
At  present,  however,  little  use  is  made  of 
these  mineral  resources. 

As  iu  other  countries  of  southern  Asia, 
the  bamboo  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products.  The  seeds  are  ground  up  for 
food,  and  in  spring  the  tender  roots  and 
stalks  are  eaten.  The  roofs  and  walls  of 
houses  (Fig.  488),  as  well  as  nearly  all  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  are  made  of  bamboo  wood. 
It  is,  moi-eover,  woven  into  mats,  baskets, 
and  hats,  while  paper  is  made  from  its  pulp. 

The  Chinese  are  an  arti.stic  people,  and 
they  make  some  very  beautiful  china  ware 
and  silk  fabrics ;  but  they  still  do  most  of 
the  work  by  hand,  as  has  been  the  custom 
for  thousands  of  years. 

Tliere  are  so  many  people  in  China,  they 
are  so  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  there 
are  such  vast  resources,  that  when  China 
once  adopts  modern  methods  of  manufao- 
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Fill.  488.  —  A  Chinese  village,  with  buntioo  houses,  oq  the  bauka  of  aciuial. 


turing  and  commerce,  she  will  surely  take 
a  leading  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  may  even  happen  that  China  will 
then  be  able  to  make  and  sell  goods  more 
cheaply  than  can  be  done  in  Europe  or 
America. 

There  are  many  densely  crowded  cities 
in  China.     The  poorer  people 
Leading  cities     live   huddled   to- 
I,    Caoton  ud     gether,  while  the 
HonEkoBg  wealthier  classes 

and  officials  dwell  in  comfort 
and  luxury.  One  of  the 
largest  cities  is  Canton,  situ- 
ated on  a  densely-  populated 
delta,  and  a  port  of  outlet  for 
southern  China.  Many  scores 
of  thousands  of  people  live  in 
boats  moored  in  the  river. 
Canton  is  especially  noted  for 
its  silk. 

Hongkong,  an  island  which 
commands  the  approach  to 
Canton,  belongs  to  the  British. 
Many  of  the  products  of  China 
are  sent  from  this  port  to 
Europe  and  America. 

Hankau  and  Wuchang, 
on   the  Yangtse-kiang   Kiver, 


are  important  river  ports  for  tea. 
Here,   as   in   the   case   of   most 
Chinese  cities,  the  f.    cttiMan 
number  of  inhabit-  the  Tugtae- 
ants    is   uncertain.   W»gB'»w 
For  example,  by  some  estimates 
Hankau  lias  a  population  of  over 
a  million,  by  others,  only  half  a 
million.     SHANGHAI  is  another 
large  city.     It  is  a  treaty  port; 
that  is,  one  where  foreigners  are 
allowed   by  treaty  to  carry  on 
trade ;  for  this  is  not  permitted 
in  all  Chinese  cities. 

Peking,  the  capital  of  China, 
is  situated  on  a  broad,  sandj' 
plain.  It  has  been  t,  FeUngand 
the  capital  of  a  Tientain 
kingdom     for     three    thousant 

the    capital    of    the    Chinese^. 

eight   centuries.      Thia^  j 

idedC>: 


years,    and 

Empire    for 

city,  like   others   in    China,  is  i 

by  a  high  wall  with  gates  that  are  closedE>i^jt 

at    night,   as    was    the   case    in    Europeanrr .J3 -i 

cities    in    olden   times    (Fig.    489).       Oh^mtk^i 

portion  of  the  city,  formerly  reserved  fovo^f. 


,  iga.  —  A  uaravan  o[  camsla,  outsids  the  wklla  of  Peking. 
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the  gardens  and  palaces  of  the  emperor, 
is  known  as  the  "  Forbidden  City,"  because 
before  the  Boxer  uprising  the  Chinese  gov- 
emmeut  refused  to  permit  foreigners  to 
enter  it. 

TiBNTSiN,  the  port  nearest  Peking,  and 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
is   another    important   seaport. 

It  was  from  this  point  that  the 

European  and  American  forces 

started,  in  1900,  to  relieve  the 

foreigners   who   were    besieged 

in     Peking     by     the     Chinese 


8.  The  Japanese  Empire 
and  Korea 
The  two  principal  islands  of 
^npan  are  Nipon  and  Yezo ;  but 
^*;«rt»  of  Uu  ^^®  empire  extends 
*%npln  end  as  far  south  us 
*iiport«nce  of  Formosa,  which 
«ieir  loMtion  ,^^  captured  from 
■he  Chinese  in  the  war  of  1894. 
^n  the  north  it  includes  the 
Curile  Islands,  as  well  as  the 
outhem  half  of  Siikhalin, 
vhich  was  ceded  to  Japan  by 
Inssia  at  the  close  of  the  war 
«f  1904-1905. 

T'be  position  of  this  empire, 
b  short  distance  from  the  main- 
■nd,  has  Becured  to  the  Japanese 
lome    of  the   same   advantages 
iluht  the  British  have  enjoyed. 
Tbftt  isi  it  has  protected  them  from  many 
tfivanoiUf  while  it  has  also  given  them  a 
yttry  £»Torable  position  for  commerce.     No 
part  of  the  empire  is  far  from  the  sea,  so 
that  shipment  by  water  is  easy.     Estimate 
tbe    greatest   length   of   the  empire    from 
north  to  south.     Is  the  fact  that  the  islands 
ara  so  scattered  an  advantage  or  a  disadvan- 
tage, as  compared  with  the  British  Isles? 
The  oombined  area  of  the  islands  is  almost 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand 
square  miles.     How  does  that 


compare  with  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  ? 
Of  New  England  ?     Of  California  ? 

The  population  is  more  than  fifty-one 
million.  Thus  the  empire  contains  only  a 
few  million  more  tlian  the  British  Isles- 
How  does  this  compare  with  the  population 
in  New  England?     In  California? 


JftpaDese  cool  fa  carrying  w 


So  much  of  the  surface  is  mountainous, 
that  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  it  can 
be  cultivated.  Moreover,  the  Snrfanand 
rugged  surface,  and  the  ab-  climAte 
sence  of  navigable  rivers,  make  it  dilhcult 
to  reach  some  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  interior. 

There  are  numerous  volcanoes  in  the  Jap- 
anese Islands  (Fig-  458) ;  and,  since  the 
mountains  are  still  growing  (p.  342),  there 
are  many  earthquakes.  These  are  so  fre- 
quent and  violent  that  the  Japanese  build 
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their  houses  of  light  materials,  and  to  no 
great  height,  so  that  they  resist  the  shaking, 
and  cause  less  destruction  of  life  if  they  full. 
In  what  latitude  does  Formosa  lie?  How 
far  is  it  from  the  Philippines?  What  is  the 
latitude  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  em- 
pire? From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that 
Japan  has  a  more  varied  climate  than  the 
British  Isles.     What  must  be  the  effect  on 


E^^HBLv 

ZJ- 

J 

-y^JJ^-^ 

vaders.     They  are  small  in  stature,  hut  are 
very  strong. 

The  Japanese  are  a  very  artistic  people. 
Centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ,  they 
had  developed  a  civilization  resembling  that 
of  their  kinsmen,  the  Chinese.  Their  fine 
taste  led  them  to  manufacture  many  beauti- 
ful articles  of  silk,  metal,  glass,  and  wood. 
Like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  for  a  long 
time  did  not  care  for  modern 
civilization,  and  closed  their 
l>ortB  to  the  outside  world.  In 
1853,  however,  United  States 
war  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Perry,  entered 
Yokohama  and  induced  the 
Japanese  to  open  their  ports  to 
our  commerce.  After  this  inw— 
par  tan  t  step  the  country  wa_w^ 
finally  opened  to  the  world  iir"— 


A  Japanese  labore 


u-wbeeled  vehicle  called 


the  kinds  of  crops,  compared  with  the  kinds 
in  Great  Britain? 

Nipon,  the  main  island,  lias  a  warm  temper- 
ate climate  and  -abundance  of  rain.  Other 
islands,  near  by,  have  a  similar  climiite. 
What  must  be  the  climate  of  Formosa?  Of 
the  islands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  em- 
pire? 

In  early  times,  Ja[)an  was  invaded  by 
Orisliioftha  Mongolians  from  the  main- 
people  aod  land,  who  drove  the  original 
their  eatlj  inhabitants,  the  Ainus,  to  the 
"^""^  more  barren  northern  islands. 

The  Japanese  are  descendants  of  these  in- 


One    great  drawback   to   th  *^ 
advance  of  Ja^ian  was  the  natur-^ 
of  the  government.  The  goreni- 
which      resembled  ">•■* 
the  old  feudal  tyitem  of  Europ*^:^ 
in  the  Middle  Ages.     While  th»*H 
Mikado  was  emperor   in  name^' 
the  real  power  was  in  the  haudcC^ 
of    noblemen    who    had    largv^ 
numbers  of  peasants,  not  onljc.-' 
to  work,  but  to  fight  for  thenoc^ 
when  necessary. 
After  the  country  was  openeC* 
to  foreigners,  the  power  of  the  noblemenc^* 
was  lessened,  and  the  Mikado  became  the^* 
i-cal  emperor.     At  present  he  is  aided  by"^ 
two  legislative  bodies,  one  made  up  chiefly"^ 
of    iioblGinen,   the    other    elected    by    the   ' 
voters.     Tliere  is  also  a  Cabinet  appointed 
by  the  Mikado,  as  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States  is  appointed  by  our  President. 

Since  these  cliauges,  the  Japanese  have 
become  noted  for  their  ability  to  leam  the 
lessons    of    Western    civiliza-  Bacent  ad- 
tion;  and  their   progress   has  Taace* 
been  truly  marvelous.     New  schools  have 
been  opened,  and  education  has  been  made 


compulsory.      Americans    and     Europeans 

have  been  invited  to  Japan  to  teach,  and 

Japanese  students  have  been  sent  to  Euroi>e 

and  America  to  study  in 

the   universities    and   to 

learn  what  they  could  of 

Western  civilization. 

Thus,  in  n  single  genera- 
tion, the  Japanese  added 

to  their  own  knowledge 

that    of    Europe    and 

America.       They     have 

learned  their  lessons  so 

well     that,     with     their 

patience,  skill,  and  intel- 
ligence, they  alone,  of  all 
the  nations  in  Asia,  have 
taken  rank  with  the 
Oreat  Powers  of  the 
"World. 

The  progress  they  have  made  is  prored  by  the  fol- 
lowing facta:  Over  two  thousand  newspapers  and 
kitAgazines  are  now  publiuhed  iu  Japan.  Wliile 
i,D  1872  there  was  onlj  one  short  railway,  from  Yo- 
Icoliama  to  Tokyo,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  there 
^re  now  over  five  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the 
«Ripire.     The  industrieB  are  also  higlily  developed. 


dars,  camphor  laurels,  and  lacquer  trees, 
and,  wherever  the  soil  is  suited  to  it,  there 
is   agriculture.      Among    the    products   of 


!I2.  —  Jh panose  girls  picking  tea  leaves. 


the  farms  are  wheat,  sugar  cane,  and  rice, 
the     latter     being    the    chief  Lnmberlng, 
article  of  food,  as  among  other  agriculture, 
Mongolians.      As    in    China,  •"'"'•"'InK 
both   tea  and   raw  silk  are  produced,  and 
these     form    two    of    the    main    articles    of 


The    mountain   sides   are   covered    with 
forests  of  great  value,  including  giant  ce- 


exi>ort. 
Japan. 


B|)un  by  tlie  silkworm. 

Much    of    our    tea  comes    from 
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Besides  these  industries,  fully  two  and 
one  half  millious  of  people  are  engaged  in 
fishiug,  for  fish  form  one  of  the  important 
foods  of  this  island  people. 

Among  the  mountains  thei'e  are  valuable 
Wniog  and  deposits  of  gold,  stiver,  copper, 
aunufBCtuiiiii;  sulphur,  petroleum,  iron,  and 
coal,  and  there  are  now  many  mines. 

There  are  many  large  manufactories,  par- 
ticularly of  cottou  and  silk  goods,  pottery 
and  machinery.  As  in  the  British  Isles, 
cotton  and   raw  pi'oducts  are  imported  in 


cities,  having  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand,  are  Kyoto,  the  former  capi- 
tal, and  the  center  of  the  tea  district,  and 
Naqoya,  a  center  for  porcelain  manufactur- 
ing, for  which  Japan  has  long  been  Doted. 

Japan  gained  control  of  Korea  in  1005,  as  r  result 
of  the  war  with  Ruaela.     This  mountaiDouH  penin- 
Bula  has  a  temperate  cliroat«,  suited 
to  the  productioD  of  such  crops  as 
grains  hi  the  north,  and  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton  i 


uth. 

many  respecte  the  Koreans  reeenible  tlie  Chi- 
iii  fact,  Korea  was  for  a  long  time  a  depen- 


_.. . 

> 

^      .-'ii|«^^tevv 

^"^iJi  ^ 

li 

Fia.  494.  —  Planting  rice  In  the  Sooded  fields  in  Japan. 


large  quantities  for  manufacture.  Here, 
too,  much  food  must  be  imported,  especially 
rice,  flour,  and  sugar. 

Tokyo,  a  city  much  larger  than  Philadel- 
phia, and  about  the  size  of  Chicago,  is 
Principal  the  capital  of  Japan.     Besides 

citlaa  being  the  home  of  the  Mikado, 

and  therefore  having  many  government 
buildings,  it  is  a  busy  manufacturing  center. 
Yokohama,  at  the  entrance  to  Tokyo  Bay, 
was  a  mere  fishing  village  when  visited  by 
Perry  ;  but  since  the  harbor  of  Tokyo  is  un- 
suited  for  large  modern  ships,  Yokohama 
has  grown  rapidly.  It  now  has  the  largest 
foreign  trade  in  Japan. 

The  second  city  in  size  is  Osaka,  anoted 
cotton-manufacturing  center  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  a  million.     Other  important 


dency  of  China.  While  there  are  great  natural£« 
resources,  including  both  coal  and  iron,  littln  use  ha^.« 
been  made  of  them.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  Korean^f: 
have  refused  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter,  as  is  indi-^  1 
cated  by  the  name  "Hermit  Kiogdora,"  long  ap-*^ 
plied  to  Korea.  But  since  the  Japanese  hav^^v 
obtained  control  of  the  country,  tliere  has  beeizEs 
much  progress.  The  capital  and  largest  city  i&± 
Seoul. 

General  Facta.     1.   State  the  size  and  position  oft  «3 
Asia.     2.   Describe  ita  surface  features.      3.  Its  cli — ■■- 
mate.  4.  How  do  theplants  and  ani-  j.    . 
mals  of  northern  Asia  resemble  those    -,  ^j_^ 
of   Europe  ?      5.  How  and    why  do   " 
the  plants  and  animals  of  soudiem  Asia   resemble     ■* 
tliose  of  Africa?     6.  Explain  our  debt  to  Asia  for 
domesticated  plants  and  animals.    7.  Give  examples 
of   don>esticated   animals    in   Asia.     8.   What   can 
you   tell   about   the   number   of   people    and    their 
distribution?     9.  To  what  races  do  they  belong? 
What  is  their  religion  7    10.  Slate  reasons  for  thai 
early  progress.      11.  Why  have  tbey  fallen  so  far  bfr 
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hind  ?    12.  What  signs  are  there  of  progress  in  the 
future  ? 

Tke  Turkish^  or  Ottoman^  Empire.  13.  Why  is  this 
empire  of  special  interest  to  us?  14.  Describe  its 
surface  and  climate  ?  15.  How  has  its  position  been 
a  disadyantage?  16.  Give  some  facts  about  its  indus- 
tries, products,  and  chief  cities.  17.  Tell  about  the 
area,  surface,  and  climate  of  the  Holy  Land.  18.  What 
important  events  happened  here  ?  19.  What  do  you 
know  about  the  former  products  and  commerce  of 
Palestine?  20.  What  are  tlie  present  attractions 
here,  and  what  are  the  methods  of  travel  ?  21.  State 
some  facts  from  the  ancient  history  of  Mesopotamia. 
22.  What  importance  has  it  at  present  ? 

Arabia,  Persia^  and  Afghanistan.  23.  Describe  the 
surface  features  and  climate  of  Arabia.  24.  AV^at 
about  its  former  importance  ?  25.  How  is  Mecca  of 
importance?  26.  Tell  about  the  population  and  prod- 
veta  of  Arabia.  27.  Its  government.  28.  Describe 
tba  mrface  features  and  climate  of  Persia.  29.  Name 
hi  agricnltaral  products.  30.  Tell  about  its  mining 
•ad  mannfacturing.  31.  Its  government  and  chief 
ftajm  82.  state  what  facts  you  can  about  the  sur- 
Mbb  elimate,  and  people  of  Afghanistan.  33.  Its 
fDfanuneDt  and  its  recent  importance. 

JtuMsia  m  Aiia.    34.  What  are  the  area  and  princi- 

Jial  dirisioiiB  of  this  region  ?    35.  Describe  the  priu- 

9apml  beHa  of  climate,  and  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

3(L  Of  what  importance  has  this  region  been  in  the 

flfttt?    87.  Why  has  it  not  been  more  important? 

9Sm     What   recent  improvements   have  been   made 

Ibera    uid  what  are  the  prospects  for  the  future? 

%9.  Nftine  and  locate  the  leading  cities. 

Indian  Empire  and  Ceylon.  40.  Name  and  lo- 
the  main  divisions  of  this  empire.  41.  Describe 
surface.  42.  Its  climate.  43.  What  about  the 
v^ensity  of  its  population  ?  44.  To  what  races  do  the 
^>eople  belong?  45.  Give  facts  about  their  religion 
^nd  saperstition.  46.  How  did  the  English  get  con- 
trol of  this  region  ?  47.  How  have  they  been  able 
control  ?  48.  State  the  principal  facts  about 
forests  and  their  products.  49.  The  farm  prod- 
the  development  of  irrigation.  50.  The 
^iang^er  of  famines  and  plagues.  51.  Mining  and 
xnanufacturing.  52.  The  leading  cities.  53.  Tell 
^^vhat  you  can  about  Burma.     54.  Ceylon. 

Indo-China  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.     55.  Describe 

fthe  surface  features  and  name  the  principal  divisions 

of  tbia  region.    56.  State  the  principal  facts  about 

8iam.      57.  About  French  Indo-China.      58.  The 

StraitB  Settlements  and  Malay  States. 

RepMie  of  China.  59.  What  facts  can  you  give 
about  its  area  and  population  ?  60.  About  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  population?  61.  State  reasons  for 
nich  distribution.  62.  What  early  advance  was 
made  by  the  people?  63.  Describe  the  g^reat  wall 
that  they  builtb  64.  Give  instances  of  their  old- 
faBhioned  cnatoms.    65.  State  reasons  for  such  back- 


wardness. 66.  What  about  their  government? 
67.  Their  fishing  and  agriculture?  68.  Mining 
and  manufacturing?  69.  Locate  and  tell  about  the 
leading  cities. 

Japanese  Empire  and  Korea.  70.  What  are  the 
parts  of  this  empire,  and  how  is  the  position  of  the 
empire  important  ?  71.  What  about  the  area  and 
population?  72.  Describe  the  surface  features  and 
climate.  73.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  people? 
Give  facts  from  their  early  history.  74.  Describe 
their  government.  75.  What  about  the  recent  ad- 
vances of  the  Japanese?  76.  Give  the  principal 
facts  about  lumbering,  agriculture,  and  -  fishing. 
77.  Mining  and  manufacturing.  78.  Principal  cities. 
79.  Tell  about  Korea. 

1.   How  do  North  America  and  Asia  differ  in 
form?    In  regularity  of  coast  line?    In  direction  of 
mountain  ranges?    In  extent  of.  the 
deserts?       2.    Does    the    Canadian   General  review 
Pacific  Railway  lie  to  the  north  or  JoJ^^Jg^ 
south  of  the  Siberian  railway  ?  Which  -^*u|J!llJ|, 
is  the  longer?    3.  Is  San  Francisco    Amarica 
north  or  south  of  Peking  ?    4.  Name 
the  three  peninsulas  of  southern  Asia;  of  southern 
Europe.    Which  of  the  six  is  nearest  the  latitude  of 
Florida?    5.  Name  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  and  of 
Canada  that  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.    On  a  globe 
estimate  the  shortest  distance  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Mackenzie  and  Lena  rivers.    6.  How  do  the 
great  rivers  of  China  compare  in  length  with  the 
Mississippi  ?    With  the  Volga  ?    7.  How  do  the  in- 
terior lakes  and  seas  of  Asia  compare  in  value  for 
commerce  with  our  Great  Lakes?    Why?    8.  With 
what  salt  lake  in  North  America  may  the  Aral  Sea 
be  compared?    9.  What  ocean  currents  affect  the 
climate  of  Asia  ?    Of  North  America?    10.  Compare 
the  climatic  belts  of  Siberia  with  those  of  Canada. 

11.  Is  western  Asia  more  or  less  suited  to  agriculture 
and  commerce  than  western  North  America ?    Why? 

12.  In  what  portions  of  North  America  and  Asia  is 
rice  cultivated  ?  13.  Answer  the  same  question  for 
cotton.  14.  What  important  crops  in  Asia  are  not 
extensively  raised  in  the  United  States  ?  15.  Name 
some  of  the  leading  imports  from  Asia  to  the  United 
States.  16.  What  about  mining  in  Asia  compared 
with  that  in  the  United  States?  17.  Make  the 
same  comparison  for  manufacturing;  for  railways. 
18.  What  is  the  chief  kind  of  government  in  each 
of  the  two  continents  ? 

1.  What  do  you  know  about  recent  massacres  of 
Armenian  Christians  by  the  Turks?  2.  Make  a 
sand  or  clay  map  of  the  Holy  Land  o„-„^44ft-- 
(Fig.  465) .  3.  Point  out  on  the  map  »'*K8^™" 
(Fig.  465)  some  of  the  places  often  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  describe  some  of  the  events 
that  occurred  there.  4.  What  Bible  events  have 
their  scene  in  Mesopotamia?  5.  Write  a  paper 
showing  how  our  present  civilization  is  indebted  to 
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the  Holj  Land.  6.  Find  out  Home  facta  abont  the 
Crusades.  7.  About  how  far  is  it  bj  rail  from  Lisbon 
in  Portugal  to  Port  Arthur ou  the  Pacific?  8.  Read 
Kipling's  "  Jungle  Books."  9.  Why  should  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  have  less  value  now  than  formerly? 

10.  Find  out  about  our  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  Uie 
Chinese,  and  the  reasons  why  they  were  passed. 

11.  Find  out  about  someof  the  events  connected  with 
the  Boier  trouble  in  China  in  1900,  I'J.  What 
Asiatic  countries  have  you  seen  represented  among 
the  immigrants  bo  the  United  States  ?     1:].  Kxamine 


pictures  of  buildings  in  Aria  (in  this  book  or  else- 
where), to  note  how  they  difier  from  our  own. 
14.  Write  a  paper  telling  in  what  respects  yon  would 
expect  to  find  an  Asiatic  city  different  from  one  of 
your  own.  15.  By  what  water  routes  could  you  go 
from  Kew  York  to  Tientsin?  Would  it  be  nearer 
to  go   by  rail  as  far  as  San   Francisco  or  Seattle? 

16.  By  wliat  three  all-water  routes  could  you  go  from 
New  York  to   Bombay?    Which  is  the  shortest? 

17.  Who  first  reached  India  by  water?  18.  Who 
was.MHico  Polo? 
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11.  Africa 

^mpare  Africa  with  thi'  other  contiiientA  in 
Fig.  :).  2.  Sketeli  the  outline  of  Africa, 
..  Kiid  locate  thu  principal  riven  ami 

^  lakes.      3.    What    peculiar  fact  do 

■tice  about  tlie  location  of  tlie  iiuiuiitaiiia  ? 
at  zones  cross  Africa?  5.  Wliut  kind  ot 
I  vroulil  you  expect  to  fiod  (a)  in  the  extreme 
(()  in  the  extraiiie  south  :  (c)  at  thi^  pcjuator ; 
ir  the  tropics?  U.  Find  tiie  desert  country 
iml  south  of  the  equator  (Fig.  4ttT).  7.  Id 
Mtions  are  most  railways  found?  What  rt^a- 
n  you  suggest  for  their  location?  8.  Where 
I  large  cities  ?  Compare  tlieir  Dumber  with 
□  other  continents. 


1.  General  Facts 

ica,  the  secoiiil  contitmnt  in  size,  re- 
3D   South    America   in    outline.      Its 

form  is  roughly 

Unit  of  a  tri- 
enf  angle,  broad  at 
■"*  the  north  and 
ig  toward  the  south. 
■a«t  line  is  very  regular, 
)  respect  being  quite 
at  from  the  coast  of 
!,  Asia,  and  North 
la,  but  resembhng  thiit 
ith  America  and  Aus- 
Wliat  effect  must  such 
lar  coast  have  un  tiie 
r  of  harbors?  What 
seas,  and  large  islands 
lUnd  on  the  map  of 
? 

ca  differs  from  all  other 
mts  in  its  mountain 
^„^    systems.     The 

continent      is 

mainly  a  plateau;  but  near  the 
he  plateau  edges  arc  broken,  and  thu 
uplifted,  so  that  there  is  an  almost 
tte  mountain  rim  (Fig.  498).  Trace 
)untain  rim  (Fig.  495) ;  from  what 
:  the  coast  is  it  absent?  In  northern 
some  of  the  peaks  of  the  Atlas 
rise  to  a  height  of  fourteen  thou- 
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sand  feet ;  but  the  loftiest  mountains  are 
in  the  east  central  part.  Among  the  latter 
is  the  volcanic  trone  of  Kilimanjaro.  Find 
tills  jiealc  and  trace  the  mountains  from 
there  northward.  Notice  the  elevated  land 
ill  Abyssinia. 

Owing  to  the  mountain  rim,  the  rivers  of 
Africa  at-e  peculiar.  For  instance,  the 
Niger,  after  rising  among  the  s.  The  dnm- 
highlunds  near  the  west  coast,  ■<• 
sweeps  around  in  a  great  curve  before  enter- 
ing the  Atlantic.  The  Zambezi,  in  the 
south,  also  rises  near  the  west  coast,  but 
flows  eastward  across  the  continent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Truce  the  courses  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Congo,  the  two  lai^est  rivers. 

In  descending  from  the  interior  plateau 
each  of  these  streams  is  interrupted  by 
rapids  and  falls.     F'ind  the  Victoria  FalU 


rim  or  tbe  ATrican  p1al< 


kt  Cape  Town . 


of  the  Zambezi  (Fig.  497);  the  cataracts  of 
tbe  Nile;  also  LeopoldviUe  on  the  Congo, 
below  which  ai-e  some  falls.  How  must 
these  great  rivers  compare,  therefore,  with 
the  Mississippi  or  Amazon  as  routes  for 
commerce?  How  must  these  falls  affect 
the  development  of  Africa? 
In  one  part  of  Africa  there  are  several 
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large  lakes.  Name  the  three  largest.  Into 
what  rivers  do  they  empty  ?  How  do  they 
compare  in  size  with  our  Great 
I^kes  (Appendix,  p.  431)? 
Why  are  they  not  -as  useful  for  navigation 
and  commerce  ? 

The  equator  crosses  so  near  the  middle 
of  Africa  that  only  the  northern  and  south- 
Clinute  ^^'^  extremities  are  in  the  tem- 

1.    it«  ganenl    perate    zones.     Therefore   the 
cii«r«:ter  climate  of  most  of  the  conti- 

nent, like  tliat  of  South  America,  is  tropical. 


Fio.  499.  .-To  show  the  influenos  ol  climawun  veRetatton. 
In  the  UTinna  area  tbere  are  Dameruut  forest-covered 
aectloDi,  specially  oear  the  riven. 

Since  the  African  plateau  rises  to  nearly 
the  same  elevation  in  all  parts,  the  belts  of 
climate  extend  nearly  east  and  west.  Is 
this  true  of  South  America? 

For  some  distance  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  equator,  there  is  such  a  hot, 
9.  TbefoiHt  rainy  climate  that,  as  in  the 
*•"  Amazon    Valley,   the  land   is 

covered  with  a  dense  tropical  forest. 
This  is  especially  true  near  the  coast  at 
the  base  of  the  plateau,  where  the  narrow 
strip  of  coastal  plain  is  hot,  reeking  with 
moisture,  and  is  therefore  the  seat  of  deadly 
malaria. 

The  interior,  owiag  to  its  greater  eleva- 


tion, is  cooler  and  more  healthful;  bat  even 
there  tropical  heat  and  rain  prevail  near  the 
equator.  It  is  this  heavy  rainfall  that 
supplies  the  Congo  and  Nile  with  their 
immense  volumes  of  water. 

Both  north  and  south  of  the  rainy  region 
is  the  savanna  belt  (Fig,  499),  where  the 
rainfall  varies  with  the  season.  , 
Why    (p.   214)?     Where   are  ^,^^ 
the  corresponding  savannas  in  •ontiirfthit 
South     America     (p.      238)?  **" 
Why  are  the   savanna  belta  covered   with 
grass  instead  of  forests  (p.  228)  ? 

The  amatl  number  of  Bb^ams  on  the  map 
(Fig.  407)  shows  liow  dry  the  clinuite  must  be  in  the 
aavmiiia  belts.  So,  also,  does  the  condition  of 
Lake  Chad ;  for,  although  a  good-sized  atream  entere 
this  lake,  no  water  flows  out.  The  size  of  this  lake 
is  not  always  the  same,  for  during  the  dry  aeaaoa 
the  lake  shrinks  until  it  is  smaller  than  L^e  Eritv 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  wet  seaaon  it  riaea  until 
it  becomes  several  times  as  large. 

,  As  the  tropical  forest  grades  into  the  sa — 
vanna,  so  the  savanna  mei^es  into  the  trii^ 
desert  (p.  377),  where  the  in-  4_    xietwo 
Buence   of    the   drying'  trade  dBwrtngim*. 
winds  is  felt  at  all   times   of  (I)  Theirioct^ 
the  year.     In  only  a  few  parts  '""* 
of  northern  and  southern  Africa  is  there- 
fair  amount  of  rain;  that  is  on  the  mou^H 
tain  slopes  near  the  Mediterranean    (Fi^g 
298)   and    on   the    southeastern    slopes   ^^ 
South  Africa,  where  the  winds  blow  fro:i;:= 
the  sea. 

The  northern  desert  is  much  lai^r  tha.-' 
that  south   of   the   equator.     This   is   di^' 
partly   to    the    fact   that   the   _,  .^^   y. 
continent  is   so   broad  in  the  northern  lUmtr-^ 
north,  and  partly  to  the  large  ^mvchUte 
land  areas   which    lie   to   the 
north  and  east.    Since  the  north  and  eastfl 
are  the  directions  from  which  the  winds  o0 
northern  Africa  must  come,  they  reach  thi^ 
region  with  little  vapor.     Thus  the  Sahara^ 
forms  a  part  of  the  most  extensive  deserts 
belt  in  the  world. 

In  the  Sahara  there  are  clondleas  skieA,  and  then 
is  yvTj  little  rain;  but  hen  and  then-,  on  tbo  nwiuir 
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tftin  Blopes,  there  is  moderate  rainfall.    It  is  this 

which  supplies  the  widely  scattered  springs,  and  the 

short  mountain  streams  that  nourish 

0)  Thtkindof   the  vegetation  of  the  oases.    In  the 

diHiaM  in  the        J        ^,g^  j^g^  ^      j^g  ^-   ^tg  ^^g 

Sana™  ■',  .  .,..  1 

cool,  even  m  svimtner.  Althougb 
the  midday  temperature  may  rise  aa  high  as  100°, 
or  even  115°,  in  the  shade,  blankets  are  needed  for 
cover  &t  night.  , 

The  open  country  between  the  desert  and  the 
.  tropical  forest  abounds  in  large  animals  (Fig.  500). 
^  ,  Among  these,  on  the  savannas,  and 

1     t°wid*anl-    •*"  "•*  ^^^  •*'  **■"  ^^''^^^  ^™  *''* 
^   |i-i.  antelope,  giraffe,  buffalo,  zebra,  ele- 

phant, lion,  leopard,  and  rhinoceros, 
while  the  crocodile  and  the  huge  hlp- 
popot&muH  lire  in  the  rivers.     The 
le  forest  itself  is  shunned  by  many 
inaln,  though  teeming  with   insect 
life  birds  reptiles, 
and    tree-dwelli  g 
mammals   Among 
tl  e  Utter  are  the 
laboon  thegorilla, 

I  a  zee  (Pig  500) 
Portions  of  the 

desert      especially 


dunes 

of  moving  sand, 
have  almost  no 
plant  life  Ani- 
mals are  also  few 
in  number,  among 
them  being  the 
ostrich  (Fig.  500) 
Flo.  001  -  Ad  African  n^gro  womu  "nd  ^^^  camel. 
planting.  The  oa-ses,  on  the 

other  hand,  sup- 
port a  number  of  plants.  Of  tliese  the  date  palm 
is  most  notable,  fur  it  is  an  important  source  of  food 
for  the  nomads  of  the  desert. 

Central  and  southern  Africa  is  the  home 
of  the  uegrues,  who  are  divided  into  many 
Ifativ«  inhab-  tribes  with  different  customs. 
Itants  of  For  centuries  the  negroes  were 

^■^"^  captured   by   the   whites  and 

1,  Stgrota  g(j[([  into  slavery;  but  the  day 
of  the  slave  trade  is  now  almost  past. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  slave-bunting 
raids,  and  the  great  destruction  of  life  in 
tbeBerce  trihal  w&ta,  there  are  many  negroes 


left.  Some  are  fierce  and  warlike;  others 
peaceful.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  forest 
live  by  hunting;  those  upon  the  savannas, 
by  simple  forms  of  agriculture  (Fig.  501 ) 
and  by  herding.  With  a  fertile  soil,  and 
in  a  warm  climate,  they  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  with  little  work,  especially 
along  the  rivers  and  on  the  savannas. 

The  forest  and  much  of  the  savanna  have 
been  occupied  by  the  negro,  even  down  to 
the  present  day;  but  the  arid  whtta* 
sections  of  northern  Africa 
have  been  held  by  the  white  race  since  very 
early  times.  They  are  in  part  herders, 
living  the  nomadic  life  common  to  such 
lands.  These  people  are  intelligent  and 
full  of  energy,  though  fierce  and  warlike. 
On  the  oases  are  a  more  peaceful  class,  liv- 
ing the  life  of  farmers.  Near  the  border 
line  between   the  blacks  and  whites  there 


has  been  such  a  mixture  of  blood  that  the 
population  consists  largely  of   half-breeds. 

Although  Africa  is  so  near  Kipior,tion 
Europe,   It  has  been  less  ex-  and  aettlunenl 
pinred  and  settled   by  Euro-  i,  whyMlittia 
inana  than  any  other  continent.  "*  •»«>« 
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here  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the  most 
onportant  being  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
frica  has  a  tropical  climate.  The  desert 
epels  people,  and  the  hot,  damp  climate  of 
he  coastal  strip,  upon  which  colonies  would 
aturally  be  first  started,  was  found  to  be 
ery  unheal thful  (p.  874).  Disease  is  apt 
-o  seize  white  men  even  while  they  are 
rossing  the  coastal  strip.  Besides,  progress 
xito  the  interior  was  checked  by  hostile 
ordes  of  blacks,  and  by  the  absence  of 
avigable  rivers.  Moreover,  men  who  were 
'^j^illing  to  leave  Europe  were  more  attracted 
"fcoward  Australia  and  America.     Why  ? 

Even  before  the  famous  voyage  of  Colum- 
ns, the  Portuguese  —  the  most  progressive 

Ezpkffatioii  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^7  —  were  try- 
d  Mttieiiieiita  ing  to  reach  the  East  Indies 
the  Porto-  by  sailing  around  the  southern 
end  of  Africa.  After  various 
"%^  oyages,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  finally 
X>as8ed,  and  in  1498  the  way  to  the  Indies 
y  water  was  opened.  The  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  east  and  west 
oasts  of  Africa,  and  they  still  have  large 
olonies  there  (Fig.  496). 

By  far  the  most  successful  colony  in  the 

cwly  discovered  parts  of  Africa  was  that 

«     By  the         started  by  the  Dutch  at  Cape 

^rtc>*  Colony,  a  little  later  than  their 

sttlement  of  New  York.     As  was  the  case 

New  York,  the  British  seized  the  Dutch 

rritory;  but  by  migrating  northward,  the 

utch  were  able  to  remain  independent  for 

long  time.     Finally,  in  1900,  that  territory 

so  was  seized  by  the  Britisli,  who   still 

Vxold  it. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  Living- 
stone, Stanley,  and  other  explorers  entered 
V  By  other  the  "dark  continent";  and 
People  since  these  expeditions  there 

has  been  great  progress  in  exploring  Africa. 
Many  European  nations  have  taken  part  in 
the  exploration,  and  as  a  result  have  laid 
claim  to  the  territory.  Among  these  the 
British  have  been  by  far  the  most  active. 
What  other  nations  have  possessions  in 
Africa  (Fig.  496)? 


2.  Northern  Africa 

Much  of  northern  Africa  is  such  a  desert 
that  its  inhabitants  are  few  and  scattered. 
It  is,  however,  under  the  con-  DjyigiQng  ^f 
trol  of   several  nations.     The  this  region, 
greater  part  of  the  Sahara  is  and  their  gov* 
claimed  by  the  French,  though  «™««5nt 
the  Spanish  hold  a  small  section  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  and  the  British  control  both  the 
Libyan  desert  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  in 
the  east. 

Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  are  several 
well-settled  sections,  the  best  known  being 
Egypt.  The  four  countries  west  of  Egypt 
—  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  — 
are  often  called  the  Barbary  States  (the 
home  of  the  Berbers).  Tripoli  and  Egypt 
are  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  although 
the  latter  is  partly  under  the  control  of  the 
Englisli  ;  Algeria  and  Tunis  belong  to 
France ;  and  Morocco  is  independent.  It 
is  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch,  called  the 
Sultan. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
from  near  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  the 
grass  lands  of  the  Sudan,  there  The  Sahara 
is  almost  unbroken  desert —  1-  Its  extent 
the  famous  Sahara.  Its  area  is  estimated 
to  be  from  three  to  four  million  square 
miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

It  is  a  plateau  of  uneven  surface,  with 
low  mountain  ranges  here  and  there,  and 
bordered  on  the  north  by  the  S.  its  surface 
Atlas  Mountains.  The  wind-  features 
swept  highlands  are  bare  and  stony,  while 
in  the  lowlands  there  are  extensive  areas  of 
sand  dunes.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  with  rainfall  would  yield  abundant 
crops.  But  nature  has  forbidden  rain,  and 
its  surface  is  therefore  barren  in  the  ex- 
treme. Only  on  the  oases,  of  which  there 
are  some  four  hundred  in  the  Sahara,  is 
there  water  for  irrigation  and  for  drink- 
ing (Fig.  503). 

Caravans  cross  this  desert  in  order  to 
carry  the  products  of  central  Africa  to  the 
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northern  coast.     These  include  ivory,  skins, 

S.    Cmmi*       and  ostrich  feathers,  obtained 

(1)  TKtiTobjtet  by  bartering  with  the  negroes. 

One  of  the  important  roiiten  ia  from  TaRliit  in 

Horocco,  Bouthnanl  to  Tiinlmktu,  and  the  trip  rc^- 

quires  fully  llirt-u  iiiontlin.     KstiiiialH 

ore  "°^"(Td      *''"  'l'''t»''«^-    'f here  may  be  from  a 

ttiouHand  tu  fifteen  linmlrcd  caiiicls  id 

a  single  caravan,  and  a  full  year  may  1h- neccM  to 

eqiiii'it.    Ka<:liuaineli*carefiilly  Bplticti'dliy  tlip  cliii'f 


but  the  better  gradeH  are  able  to  go  nix  or  aevt^n 
daya  without  water,  and  with  almost  no  food. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  journey  aside  from  that 
of  thirst.  Sorni^limes  sand  storms  arise ;  and 
although  Kuch  a  storm  may  not  Inst 
many  liourH,  It  may  di'Stroy  a  whole 
earavaii.  Titc  wind  then  hlowH  tioreely,  and  fand 
tills  the  air,  drifting  Rl>out  in  Rudi  quantities  that 
animalu  and  men  aliVe  are  smothered  in  the  drifiw. 
Small  eanivans  an'  in  dangi^r  of  In-iug  attacked  by 
wandering  tribex;  and  near  the  southern  edge  of  \\\c. 


[   (!)  TTie  li-m'irra 


I  VPS  JrawliiK 


of  tliR  ruravaii,  and  extra  camels  are  taken  to  rcplncu 
thono  that  give  out  on  (he  journey.  Vsually  alKiiil  a 
tliird  of  the  nnimalt  perish  in  tint  round  trip ;  and  bc- 
fiiro  the  ri'liirn  journey  ii  liei;nn.  it  is  nei;.-sj.ary  tor 
thosi-lliat  have  surviv'eil  t<i  liavi'  a  rest  of  nvvend 


Thei 


drlvei 


for 


do!^ 


Upon  starting,  the  loads  are  uirefiiUy  jiarked  on  the 
camels'  biicku,  each  animal  iM-ariiig  ahiiut  Ihni- 
hnndn-d  jKumds.  A  day'smur''h  laitssi\teen  honis, 
the  eaini'U  traveling  some  thirty  ahrcust.  at  the  riIc 
of  a1>out  two  niile^  an  hour.  Ordinary  camel«  can- 
aot  traviA znore  tlun  three  Aayi  without  drinking; 


In  the  Sahara  desurt 


<li'*Tt  the  danger  from  attack  by  the  lion  io  addeil. 
Itnijuires  connige  and  great  i)Owerd  of  endurai:'« 
to  enga);e  in  the.  caravan  trade. 

Egy]>t  and  the  Libyan  desert  are  u  con- 
tiniiiitiim   <jf   the  S^liaru,  and  have  all  the 
ffatnrc.'j  of  Iho  desert  just  de-  sg^tand 
Hi-ribod.      E'^V(-n    at    Cairo    tlic  neighboring 
averagt?  viarly  rainfall  is  but  Briti«litem- 
aa  inch  and  a  half.     The  cli-  *""' 
tnate  of  northern  Egypt,  both  ^-    "•  '*'™** 
in   summer  and  winter,   clotiely   resembles 


I.   The  Rile 

Bitet 

(I)  Whfreili 


that  of  the  desert  portion 
of  western  Arizoim  and 
southeastern  California. 
Tlie  Egyptian  Sudun 
and  the  country  south  of 

it,     on     the 

other   liand, 

have  a  trupi- 

cal   cliinato, 
J"""  arid   in  tlie 

north,  hut  warm  and 
humid  in  the  soutli, 
where  the  influence  of 
the  tropical  rains  is  fult. 
The  head  waters  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  eiiuator, 
sre  fed  b^  nucli  ht  i\  \  i  tins  th  it  Iht.  i  im.  t  is 
able  to  flow  across  the  dc-jeit  in  sihIc  of  (Ik 
fact  tint  no  tnbutarus  iiitti  tht.  hi\Mr  lidf 
of  its  course  Hnw  gn.d,t  i  dist  incc  is  that ' 
After   leaving  the   lain}    iigion   of   tin 


two  JuscrlB  Is  (ftruiiiig  lan.l,  whii^li  in  reach&i  hy  wiilcr 
Irum  Urn  rlvor.  Tim  iiumunius  i;ruas«<l  liui»  an  niil- 
wsyi.  Find  the  Pjramirjs.  Why  is  tlin  liH-nli<iii  at  iIih 
head  of  a  fertile  delta,  and  at  tlie  outlet  nf  a  iiiirmw 
rlvrr^vallfy  bouuded  by  desort,  a  favorable  udb  (ur  a 
large  city? 


south,  lilt.  Nile  cros-jes  the  dtsert  through 
a  %alk>  — in  phueb  i  thous-md  feet  deep 

—  which    it    his   t.ut   m    the   _,  ,.    . 
,  ^        ,  ,  (8)  lU  character 

(litetu       in  this  pirt  of   iti 
toHioe   thire   are    seveial    caliiactfi   (Fig. 
4'lt,) 

Below   Ciiro   tlie  river  leiiea  its   narrow  valley, 

iIiMilis  ijito  «f\  ril  cliuiiiielH,  aiil  flows  across  a 
lliiii  (tig  jO>)  riiiHilim  ]■>  llje  lilhi  whidi  the 
\ik  )ll^)ullt]lI  tlir  Mdlitciiane^u  Set  ilunng  the 
ip'  tint  Il»  mi  r  has  Itui  1  ntiKiiij,  ■•idiiiiLiit  troin 
lU  11]  J  r  I  lUiH.  It  IS  thi  N  lie  1li  it  mi^W  ''t^'^  tlie 
t<  nil  (/'/'I  iiou  t"<^»  ^  Kiinilir  If] k  sits  at  the 
:ii  iHhi  <  f  ni.  r^  in  \nri  u-  |  iris  ot  tli.  »i  rlil  The 
IV  iJcuKiesfi  Ml  the  On.  k  Ltl.  r  iklta  (A)  which 
liiti  till    form  of  a  tiiiiigli      ^otll,u  Itiat  <<lia[>e  iii 

Winn  tht,  iain\  season  swells  the  Nile 
ti  ibnt  iiiLs  among  the  Aln  ssinian  Moun- 
tains, the  river  risos  so  high  (S)  iiaimfKir- 
that  it  ovfi-llows  hirge  tracts  ""'^* 
of  the  liruatl  delta  t.elow  Cairo.  The  rise 
begins  in  June  an<l  reaches  its  height  in 
OctoluT,  By  this  overflow  the  land  is  irri- 
gated, and  II  thin  layer  of  fine  mud  is  spread 
over  the  iields.  Tins  serves  to  fertilize  the 
soil  80  that,  year  after  year,  heavy  crops  may 
be  raised  without  making  the  soil  sterile. 

AVithout  the  Nile  the  whole  of  northern 
ICgypt  would  be  a  sparsely  inhabited  des- 
ert ;  hut  the  precious  river  waters  trans- 
form the  section  near  the  Mediterranean 
into  a  great  oasis.     This  has  become   the 
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seat  of  an  im- 
portant agricul- 
tural  industry, 
and  is  densely 
settled. 

Because  of 
these  very  fa- 
vorable condi- 
tions) the  Nile 
delta  has  been 
occupied  by 
s.  Agri-  an  agri- 
coltnn  cultural 
people  from  the 
very  earliest 
limes.  It  is 
i^till  the  seat  of 
a  great  grain 
industry,  pro- 
ducing wheat, 
corn,  millet, 
and  barley. 
Much  rice  and 
sugar  ciine  are 
itlKO  raitted,  and 
much  cotton, 
which    is    of 

especial   value   beciiuae   of   its   long    fiber. 

There   are    many   vineyaids,   and    orange, 

lemon,  and  fig  groves;  and  l>oth  along  t)ie 

Nile  and  on  the  oases  of  the  desert  there  are 

groves  of  date  £)almB.     Graz- 
ing is  important  in  the  Kile 

Valley  and  on  the  neigliboring 

plateau.     The  animals   raised 

include  the  buffalo  and  caniel, 

in   addition    to    sheep,   goats, 

cattle,  liurses,  and  donkeys. 
The  known  history  of  Kgypt 

reaches  back  several  thousand 

4.    Hiatory  J'^i^"  '^^"re   the 

(1)  /(.  prom^   ^[""^    "^    Christ. 

ityiaandeia       The     fertile     soil 

tiniet  ^^^J     favorable 

climate  encouraged  agriculture 

then,  as   now;    and   the   sur- 
rounding desert  and  sea  gave 

protection   from   frequent  iu- 
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vasious.  This  led  to  the  growth  of  a  pros- 
perous nation,  in  which  there  arose  a 
civilization  in  advance  of  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring sections  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
fact,  at  the  time  when  Europe  was  inhabited 
by  barbarians,  Egypt  had  made  long  ad- 
vances in  civilization.  It  was  from  Egypt 
that  Europeans  learned  some  of  their  early 
lessons. 

Wo  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  Fhaiaohs  who  ruled 
over  Egypt.  Ciin  yo«  recall  any  of  the  Bible  sto- 
ries which  mention  these  rulera;  for  example,  the 
atory  of  Joseph  ?  During  thoae  times  the  Egyptiajis 
built  the  oticHsIw  (Tig.  50:>),  the  Sphinx  (Fig.  507), 
and  tlio  iiian*elouB  pyramiils  (Fig.  601)  wliich  are 
really  the  toinbB  of  l:iu^B.  By  a  peculiar  process 
tliey  preserved  the  bodie.s  of  their  de:id,  and  these 
muminin  maybe  seen  in  tlio  museums  in  many  of 
our  large  cities.  Among  the  mummies  tliat  have 
beeu  found  are  the  remains  of  some  of  the  Pharaohs 
tliemtKlves. 

Egypt  later  became  one  of  the  highways 
of  the  world,  wlien  the  people  who  dwelt 
along  the  eastern  uhores  of  (S)  jtam ,( luier 
the  Mediterranean,  and  farther  ^^ff'f>t•l 
east  in  Asia,  began  to  migrate  westward. 
Against  its  people  many  destructive  wara 
were  waged,  and  as  other  nations  have  ad- 
vanced, the  Egyptians  have  steadily  lost 
ground.  The  famous  conqueror,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  overcame  the  Egyptians 
and  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria ;  hiter 
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tlte  Romans  made  conquest  of  the  terri- 
Acryj   and  since  then  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly invaded,  for  it  has  continued  to  be 
.2^  highway  of  trade  for  three   continents. 
.^Among  the  last  conquerors  of  Egypt  were 
fc  iie  Mohammedan  Turks,  and   for  a  long 
^^jme   Turkey  has   had   some   control   over 
■*,  he  country.     At  present  Egypt  is  required 
«:^  o  pay  annual  tribute   to   Turkey ;    but  it 
JK.SJ  otherwise  independent  of  that  country. 
The  government 

^^SZ"^""  »'  Egypt  i»  « 

— =-^nfrof  0/  the  monarchy,  and 
-^^ngiiih,  and  th^  ruler  iscalled 
the  Kaedive, 
fc— 'Igyp*^^  -was  governed  bo  badly 
"•^  hat  the  French  and  British 
i^FSnally  took  control  of  the 
^■na nances  of  the  nation.  When 
■"^tz:-  he  French  refused  to  aid  in 
^^fc.ubduing  a  rebellion  in  Egypt, 
^fc^  he  British  alone  took  a  large 
^^•-hare  in  the  control  of  Egyp- 
^fciian  affairs. 

As  a  result  of  British  direction, 

^fc^-  here  has  recently  been  much  prog- 

^^^^^^^98  in  Egypt.    Eitecisive  irrigation 

"""^^B»ork8   liare   been   undertaken,  by  which   the   area 

"^^^uitable  for  raising  cotton  and  sugar  cane  lias  been 

•^^^reatly  increased.    By  ine.iiia  of  reservoirs  and  canala 

~^^.t  ia  further  planned  to  reclaim  tlionsands  of  square 

"■^allies  of  the  desert.    Several  railway  lines  have  also 

"^oeen  built  (Fig,  490),  including  a  part  of  a  proposed 

^ine  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  as  far  as  Khartum, 

^>at8tde  of  tlie  Nile  Valley,  however,  travel  utill  de- 

'2«ndB  largely  upon  the  use  of  cariiela  (Fig.  507). 

Northeastern  Egypt  inehides  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  which  connects  Africa  with  Asia. 
S.  TbaSuei  This  narrow  neck  of  land  has 
Caaal  for  centuries  stood  as  a  barrier 

"to  water  travel  from  Europe  to  southeastern 
Asia*  forcing  European  vessels  to  pans  all 
the  way  around  Africa  in  order  to  reach 
soathero  Asia.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  a  ship  canal  has  been  dug 
across  this  isthmus. 

The  Snes  Canal,  begun  in  1859,  was  finished  In 
1809.  It  extends  from  Suez  to  Tort  Said  (Fig. 
508),  and  is  eighty-seven  miles  long,  with  a  depth 
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of  twenty.siz  feet  and  a  width  at  the  aurface  of 
from  sixty-fiTe  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 
Ita  length  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  it  was  easier  to  dig,  for  the  country  is 
quite  level,  and  about  twenty-one  miles  of  tlie  canal 
is  through  a  lake.  Ten  vessels,  on  an  average,  pan 
through  the  Suez  Canal  each  day.  Estimaba  the 
distance  saved  by  this  canal  in  goiug  from  London 
to  Calcutta. 

At  the  head  of  the  delta,  just  above  the 
point  where  the  Nile  branches  (Fig,  605), 


Ships  paHsfng  Hi  rough  Ibe  Suez  Canal. 


is  Cairo,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Egypt  and,  in  fact,  of  all  Africa.  It  has  a 
population  of  over  half  a  mil-  6,  Leading 
lion.  This  interesting  place  citita 
is  visited  each  year  by  a  stream  of  tourists, 
some  attracted  by  its  reputation  as  a  winter 
health  resort,  others  by  the  strange  life  of 
the  country  and  by  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
the  ancient  civilization  (Figs.  504,  506,  and 
607). 

Cairo  itself  contains  the  palace  of  the 
Khedive,  several  interesting  mosques,  and 
a  museum  in  which  there  are  many  Egyp- 
tian relics  and  works  of  art.  The  natives 
also  attract  attention,  for  in  the  streets  may 
be  seen  many  people,  with  different  lan- 
guages and  peculiar  customs  (Fig.  509). 
The  differences  among  the  people  are  indi- 
cated by  tlie  following  fact:  There  are 
three  Sabbaths  each  week,  Friday,  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Mohammedans;  Saturday,  ob- 
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served  by  the  Jews;  and  Sunday,  by  the 
Chriatians. 

Alexandria,  connected  with  Cairo  by 
rail,  ia  the  seaport  of  Egypt  and  the 
second   city   in   size.     Nearly   half   tlie 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain. 

State  the  position  of  each  of  tlie  fo 
countries  west  of  Egypt.  While  the! 
The  Baibaiy  countries  border  the 
States  Mediterranean,    they 

1.  TheiiBDT-  extend  far  south- 
faMandcliDuta  ^vard  into  tlie  dea- 
ert  (p.  877).  What  about  the 
government  of  each  ? 

The  Atlaa  Mountains  skirt 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Tunis,  where 
they  project  into  the  Medittsr- 
ranean,  forming  the  moat 
northerly  point  in  Africa. 
These  mountains  cause  vapor 
to  be  condensed  when  winds 
blow  from  the  ocean  or  from 
the  Mediterranean.  For  this 
reason  many  of  the  valleys 
among  the  mountains  are  well 
watered. 

Forests    cover    some    of    the    mountain 
slopes,  and  one  of  the  valuable  trees  is  the 
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cork  oak.     Lai^e  numbers  of  camels,  sheep, 
goats,   and    cattle   are   raised  ^^ 

among     the     mountains     and  ^^        ^^ 
upon  the  plateaus. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  here  and 

there,  often  by  means  of  irrigation, 

ith  water  supplied  by  the  moun- 

lin  snows  aud  rains,  as  in  Honth- 

ern     California.        Among     the 

L-rops   are    dates,   grains,   figs, 

grapes,     and    olives.       Wine 

from  the  grapes  of  Algeria 

is  shipped  in  large   qnan- 

ies    to    France ;     and 

moll  olive  oil  and  the 

bfst    dates    in    the 

world     come 

from  Tunis. 

The      moun- 
tains contain 
many    valuable 
mineral      prod- 
ncls.  iiuliiiiing  pTecious  metals 
ill  Moroi:(0  and  Algeria,  and 
marble  and  alabaster  in  the  liit- 
ntry.    Little  use  is  made 
of  these  minerals,  however. 
The   original    occupants   of  this   region, 
the  Berbers,  still  dwell  on  the  desert  and 
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Flo.  CIO,  —  Nomadi  encamped  In  the  desert  of  Algeria,  loath  ol  B 
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among    the   mountains,   where    lli 
(.  Cii«i«tef        driven  long  ago  by 
of  tiw  iniubit-     inva<Iing   Arabs. 
*"**  Most  of  tlie  natives 

are  Mohammedans. 

Many  of  the  inhabilants  of  Storocco 
■re  Btiji  li.irliarlans,  and  some  of  thr 
tribes  among  the  mountains  even 
refuse  to  recognize  tJie  rule  of  the 
Sultan.  On  the  whole  the  people  arc 
cniel  and  treaclierou!-,  and  if  a  veasel 
ia  wrecked  upon  tlieir  coast,  it  is  sure 
to  be  plundered  by  tlieni.  Even  within 
the  liuit  few  yearn,  Kuropeans  liavi- 
been  seized  and  held  for  ransom.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  why  it  h;is 
been  necessary  for  Rpaiti,  villi  the  con- 
sent of  other  I'owers,  to  attempt  to 
DODtrol  these  wild  people. 

Conditions  of  life  in  Morocco  pre 
lUastrated  by  the  following:  Tlu' 
writer  once  visited  a  school  in  Tangitr 
ConnstiDg  of  a  dozen  boys  from  nine 
to  ten  years  of  age.  The  room  wheie 
they  studied  received  its  only  light 
from  the  open  door,  and  it  contained 
no  seats,  desks,  or  furniture  of  any 
kind.  The  children  sat  on  the  (loi>r. 
in  a  semicircle  around  a  long-bearded 
old  man,  who  also  sat  on  tiie  Hoor: 
and  the  only  object  that  each  had 
before  him  was  a  page  from  the  Koran, 


wine  with  H  camel  on  an  oasis  In  the  desert. 

evo   I   or  Molianimedan  Bible.     What  does  such  a  condi- 
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tjon  of  education  anggegt  in  regard  to  progress?  If 
this  is  the  case  on  the  coast,  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  Europe,  what  muat  be  tlie  condition 
farther  inland? 

The  capitals  are  the  principal  cities 
among  the  Barbary  States.  Fez,  one  of 
4.  FiiBdpal  '^he  capitals  of  Morocco,  is  in 
etttoi  the   interior ;   but  the  Sultan 

and  his  court  do  not  reside  there  all  the 
year.  \ame  the  otlier  capital.  Tangier, 
on  the  coast,  is  better  known.     Why  should 


it  be?  In  Algeria,  the  seaport  Algiers  is 
the  capital  and  largest  city.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting place,  having  both  ancient  and 
modern  buildings  side  by  side.  Under 
the  French  it  has  become  an  important 
trading  center.  The  same  is  true  of 
Tdnis,  the  capital  of  the  country  by  that 
name.     Locate  the  capital  of  Tripoli. 

3.   Sonthero  Africa 

In  some  important  respects  northern  and 
soathera  Africa  are  muoh   alike,  although 


they  lie  in  different  hemispheres.  How 
do  they  resemble  each  other  in  climate 
(p.  874)  and  surface  features  poi^t,  rf  aiml- 
(p.  S78)?  There  is  a  resem-  Urity  to  iu>rtb> 
hlance,  too,  in  the  fact  that  both  •™A*ric* 
sections  have  long  been  settled  by  white 
men.  What  difference  is  there  in  the 
length  of  time  that  white  men  have  oc- 
cupied the  two  regions? 

It  is  to  the  Dutch  that  we  owe  the  first 
important  development  of  South  Africa. 
Settling  at  control  of 
Cape  Town,  the  regioa 
and  then  l.  Bytho 
spreading  ^'^ 
over  the  neighboring 
region,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  negroes,  and 
introduced  the  industries 
of  farming  and  ranohiag. 
When  Cape  Colony, 
now  called  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  came  into  posaes- 
sion  of  the  British  (p. 
377),  many  of  the  Dutch 
remained;  but  others 
emigrated,  or  ''trekked," 
northward  to  find  new 
homes  in  the  interior, 
where  they  set  up  two 
republics,  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  in  which  they 
wished  to  continue  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  and  follow  the 
occupations  of  farming  and  herding. 

Doubtless  the  Boert,  as  these  people  are 
called,  would  have  been  left  to  themselves 
but  for  the  discovery  of  rich  j  g^  ^^ 
deposits  of  gold  in  their  new  Euguith  and 
territory.      The    mines    were  '>»*«p~p1m 
worked  by  British  capital,  and  trouble  arose 
between  the  mine  owners  and  the   Boers. 
War  followed,  as  a   result   of   which   the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were 
declared  British  colonies  in  1900.      Even 
before  this  the  British  had  gained  control  of 
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a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  north  of  the 
Dutch  country,  in  tropical  Africa. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  British  control 
a  broad  strip  of  territory  from  the  southern 
tip  of  Africa  northward  to  the  eouthern  end 
of  Lake  Tanganyika.  What  are  the  names 
of  the  British  colonies  in  South  Africa 
(Fig.  495)?  They  are  now  united  to  form 
The  Union  of  South  Africa. 

There  are  many  British  in  South  Africa, 
especially  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  the 
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,9;old  mines  of  the  Transvaal.  There  are 
-^bIso  many  savage  negroes  in  this  region,  par^ 
~ticularly  in  the  tropical  section,  and  in 
-Zululand  in  northern  Natal  (Kig.  326). 
Some  of  them,  like  the  Zulus  (Fig.  513), 
lave  fiercely  opposed  the  advance  of  the 
"whites,  and  still  maintain  partial  indepen- 
dence. They  have  made  some  progress  to- 
~ward  civilization. 

Along  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  some  of 

"the  interior  valleys,  agricultnre  is  an  im- 

portantindustry.    Sugar  cane, 

^^  bananas,  pineapples,  tea,  cof- 

:fee,  and    rice  are    raised   near   the   coast, 

^where  the  climate  ia  warm  and  damp.     But 


uplands  wherever  the  rainfall  is  sufficient, 
or  where  irrigation  is  possible. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa  is 
an  arid  plateau,  and  its  elevation  causes  cold 
winters  in  spite  of  the  latitude.     Forests  are 
lacking ;  but  grass  springs  into  life  after  the 
summer  rains  (November  and  December), 
and  the  country  becomes  green  and  beauti- 
ful.    Then  follows  a  long  drought,  when 
vegetation  withers ;  but,  a.s  in  the  arid  part 
of  western  United  States,  the  grass  dries 
on   the   ground   and   becomes 
hay   upon    which    cattle    and 
sheep  thrive. 

Upon  this  plateau,  there- 
fore, immense  numbers  of 
cattle,  slieep,  and  goats  are 
raised,  and  also  many  os- 
triches. In  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
alone  there  are  about  nineteen 
million  sheep  and  goats,  two 
million  cattle,  and  three  huu- 
dred  and  lifty  thousand  os- 
triches. From  this  it  follows 
that  the  production  of  wool, 
hides,  meat,  and  ostrich 
feathers  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Of  wliat  value  are 
these  products  to  Great 
Kimberley.  Britain  ?  ^ 

Tlie  discovery  of  gold  in 
South  Africa  has  brought  great  changes, 
as  it  did  in  the  arid  section  of  -,.  . 


western  United  States.  The 
gold  is  found  scattered  througli  a  large  bed 
of  rock  in  the  Transvaal,  near  the  city  of 
Johannesburg,  which  on  account  of  the 
valuable  mines  has  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  of  South  Africa.  Tliis  is  now  the 
most  important  gold-producing  region  in 
the  world  ;  indeed,  more  gold  is  mined  here 
than  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Other  valuable  minerals,  including  cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal,  also  occur ;  but  as  yet 
they  have  been  little  developed.  At  KlM- 
BEKLET,    there     are     wonderful     diamond 


Trheat,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  grapes  are "    mines,  wliicli  now  supply  most  of  the  dia- 
grown  in  the  cooler  south  and  upon  the     monds  used  in  the  world. 
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The  diamonds  occur  »s  rounded  crystals  in  a 
partly  decayed  volcanio  rock,  and  ara  obtuued  by 
digging  out  the  soft  rock  and  carefully  removing  the 
crystals  (Fig.  514).  After  this,  the  crystals  must 
be  cut  into  the  proper  shape  and  polished.  There 
ara  various  grades,  some  clear  and  beautiful,  others 
impure  and  dull.  So  productive  is  this  deposit  of 
precious  stones  that  it  has  already,  yielded  three 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds. 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  SoutU  Africa  are 
of  little  use  as  trade  routes.  The  Orange 
Thelackof  River  is  not  navigable,  because 
coDveniencea  of  lack  of  water ;  moreover, 
for  transportA-  there  are  rapids  at  the  edge  of 
"**"  the  phiteau.     The  other  large 

river,  the  Zambezi,  is  navigable  by  small 
boats  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 


good  port,  and  around  its  shores,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  base  of  Table  Moun- 
tain (Fig.  498),  is  Cape  Town,  Principal 
the  capital  and  largest  city  citiea 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  connected 
with  the  interior  by  a  railway,  which  forms 
the  southern  end  of  the  proposed  railway 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo. 

A  second  important  harbor  is  that  of 
Delagoa  Bay,  upon  which  is  situated  Lof- 
RENCO  Mauquez,  the  capital  of  Portuguese 
Kast  Africa.  Being  connected  by  rail  with 
the  interioi',  this  port  has  been  much  used  for 
the  shipment  of  Transvaal  product*.  Dub- 
ban,  the  seaport  of  Natal,  is  a  small  city 
also  connected  with  the  Transvaal  by  nuL 
The  two  principal  interior  cities 
are  KiMBBBLEY-  and  Johan- 
KESBUKG.  For  what  are  tbej 
noted  (p.  385)  ?  There  is  no  im- 
portant town  in  German  South- 
west  Africa,  which  for  the  most 
part  ia  an  arid  plateau.  To 
wliat  nation  does  WcUfitch  Bai/ 
•    ■        ? 


A  steamboat  on  the  CoDf^. 


from  its  mouth ;  but  the  climate  near  the 
coast,  especially  ou  thedelta,  is  warm,  damp, 
and  unhealthful.  Rapids  check  further 
navigation,  and  at  one  point  there  is  a  cata- 
ract, the  Victoria  Falls,  wliich  rivals  even 
Niagara  in  grandeur.  This  cataract  has  a 
width  of  over  a  mile,  and  a  height  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  therefore 
both  wider  and  higher  titan  Nii^ara;  but 
the  volume  of  water  is  less. 

Not  only  are  the  rivers  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  internal  commerce,  but  the  coast 
is  unfavorable  to  foreign  commerce.  For 
long  distances  there  are  no  good  harbors, 
whUe  the  river  mouths  are  choked  with 
sand  bars. 

A    breakwater   has   made   Table   Bay   a 


4.  Central  Africa 

This  vast  area  is   in   large 

part  unknown.     Much  of  it  is 

tropical    forest ;     but    on    the 

northern  and  southern  sides  are  open  sa- 

Tanna.  (p.  374). 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  forest 
belt,  the  rivers  are  large.  The  Nile  and 
Zambezi,  already  described,  vaiuo  of  Um 
and  the  Niger  and  Congo,  nvom  for 
all  receive  water  from  the  truisportation 
equatorial  rains.  The  Niger  is  navigable 
in  sections ;  but  there  are  rapids  in  some 
parts,  and  in  \Xb  northern  portion  the  river 
dwindles  in  size  because  of  the  dry  climate 
there.  Its  large  tributary,  the  Benue,  is 
navigable. 

It  is  the  immense  Congo,  which  empties 
into  the  sea  a  few  degrees  south  of  the 
equator,  that  offers  the  best  natural  high- 
way   to     central    Africa.       Unforf^unately 


thero  is  a  series  of  falls  in  the  river  a 
Ahott  distance  from  the  coast ;  but  above 
Stanley  Pool  there  are  thousands  of  miles 

of  navigable  waters  in  the  raain  river  (Fig. 

€15)  and  its  tributaries. 

It  was  Stanley  wlio  firtit  explored  thi'  (.onE",  in 
"XSTd;  anil  nitice  that  tiuie  this  part  of  Africtt  liiis 
t»een  rapidly  developing.  Formerly  it  was  tieccs- 
^Mry  to  carry  goods  around  the  rnpids,  eaoh  nalivi^ 

C:x>rter  carrying   about  sixty  jioiLiids  on  lii^   hack. 

^tr>nly  in  this  way  was  Stauley  iible  to  lake  his  bouts 


tropical  foreets.  Tbe  full-grown  men  ara  only  three 
or  tour  feet  in  height.  They  live  by  hunting,  by 
gathering  tlie  vegetable  productg  of  the  forest,  and 
by  thett  froin  the  neigliboriog  agricultural  tribea. 
Their  villages  are  usually  built  in  the  forest  where 
two  jiatlis  cross.  In  that  hot  climate  they  find  little 
riecii  for  elothiug. 

With  a  small  spear,  a  short  bow  with  poisoned 
nrrows,  and  a  knife,  they  liunt  with  wonderful  skill; 
and  by  iiiuans  of  pitfiiila  they  captuic  even  the  ele- 
phant. They  know  all  Ihe  forest  paths,  and  neither 
bii-d  nor  lieajit  can  escaiie  them.  Accoiding  totjtan- 
ky,  tliuy  utfur  one  of  the  giVHtext  ubHtacles  to  eiplora- 


to  the  navig.ible  portion  farther  upstream.  Now, 
tlowever,  a  railway,  two  himdied  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  connects  the  lower  t'ongo  with  Ijeopoldville, 
■^m  Stanley  Pool,  aliove  the  falls.  Thenee.  at  nil  sea- 
^Bons  of  the  year,  steamers  may  go  a  Ihrmsand  miles 
'np  the  river,  and  also  into  many  of  the  tributHrie.>i. 

Very  few  Europeans  have  settled  in  ceii- 
"tral  Africa  and   the  native  blacks  live  al- 
most  aa   their   ancestors  did. 

2i"uli  ""'  »f  "'«  i"l>»l«fn''»  live 
in  huts  made  of  brush,  or 
some  similar  material,  and  clustered  in 
Tillages  (Fig.  51fi).  They  liave  a  kind 
of  tribal  government,  eadi  tribe  liavinjj  a 
leader  ^vhose  power  is  absuliite,  and  under 
vhom  are  minor  chiefs.  Some  nf  the  tribes 
are  cannibals. 

Among  the  blacks  none  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  pygmet,  whom  Stanley  discovered  in  tho  dense 


tion ;  for  they  are  stealthy,  they  attack  a  party  with 
gre.tt  rouragf.  and  can  easily  escape  pursuit  in  the 
trackless  foresta. 

European  nations  have  been  active  in 
claiming;  the  greater  part  of  central  Africa ; 
but  they  have  little  real  control  Divisions 
over  the  native  inhabitants,  of  this  region 
The  following  are  some  of  tlie  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  central  Africa. 

The  Sudan  includes  the  vast  area  that 
lien  between  the  Sahara  and  the  tropical 
forest.  What  can  you  tell 
about  its  climate  (p.  374)  ?  ^-  ^'  ^"^ 
More  than  lialf  of  the  Sudan  is  claimed 
by  the  French,  and  most  of  tlie  remainder, 
iticluding  Nigeria  and  the  Eifyptian  Sudan, 
is  held  by  the  British.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  north  are  nomadic,  while  those  in  the 
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south  are  ^rioultural,  though  they  raise 
little  more  than  is  needed  for  their  own 
use.  There  is  some  gold  in  the  west ;  but 
the  principal  products  are  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  ebony,  rubber,  and  gums- 

The  Sudan  is  difficult  to  reach,  being  bordered  by 
the  Sahara  on  thi!  uortti,  the  tropical  forest  on  the 
Bonth,  and  the  plateau  edge  elsewhere.  Water  routes 
are  of  little  service,  since  some  of  the  drainage  is  iuto 
tbo  interior  basins,  like  I^rdce  Chad,  au<l  some  into 
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the  Nile  and  Niger.  The  difficulty  of  renching  Tim- 
buktu, for  example,  vt  shoviii  by  the  fact  that  there 
ia  still  a[i  important  caravan  route  Irom  that  place 
KcrosB  the  wide  Sahara  to  tliu  Mediterranean  (p.  378). 
A  railway  to  connect  Timbuktu  with  the  coast  is 
now  partly  built.  Wliat  effect  must  this  have  on  the 
caravan  route,  if  comjileteii?  Why?  A  railway  hai 
also  been  proposed  across  the  Sahara  from  north 
to  south ;  and  already  there  ia  a  railway  into  that 
part  of  the  Stidau  which  the  Nile  crosses.  With 
railways  much  of  the  o[>en  navanna  country  of  the 
Sudan  will  doubtlesa  be  found  attractive  to  while 
Httlers. 

East  of  the  Sudan  in  Ahysninia,  which  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  rocky  plateau,  crossed 
a.  AbyMinia  ^Y  mdUiitaiiiB,  and  difficult  of 
*nd iiuToiiDding  access.  The  condition  of  this 
'•«^*°^  country  ia  well  shown  by  the 

fact  that  the  position  of  the  capital  is 
changed  when  the  supply  of  firewood  is 
ejibausted.      It  is  evident,  therefoie,  that 


there  are  no  government  boildingB.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  of  the  white 
race,  belong  to  different  tribes  which  are 
often  hostile  to  cue  auotber.  Many  of  the 
people  still  hold  to  Christianity,  in  spite  of 
the  invasion  by  Mohummedana  nearly  four 
centuries  ago.  The  exports  of  Abyssinia 
include  coffee,  hides,  skins,  ivory,  and  gold. 

Abyssinia  is   surrounded  by  colonies  of  ' 

other   nations.        Italy  holds   Eritrea  and  J 

Italian  Somaliland.     What  d 

other  nations  occupy  a  part  of  3 

the    coast    on    the    border    of  3 

Abyssinia? 

The  map  shows  several  small  I 

countries  on  the  west  coast  of  'i 

Africa.     The  divi-  $.    smtJi  caua- 
sions  colored  pink  tii««oBth*wwt  *' 

belong     to     the  *"** 
British  ;  those  marked  green  to  *^ 

the  Germans.     What  are  seme  ^ 

of  their  names  7     Find  a  section  ' 

belonging     to     Spain.       What  ^ 

parts  are  controlled  by  France  ?  ^ 

One  of  these  small  countries  ^ 

is  Liberia,  which  is  of  special  ' 

interest  to  Americans.  It  is  a 
negro  republic,  established  in 
1822  by  Americans  as  a  home 
for  freed  slaves ;  and  its  capital,  Mox- 
ROViA,  ia  named  after  President  Monroe. 
No  white  man  is  allowed  to  become  a 
citizen.  The  republic  was  modeled  after 
Sierra  Leone,  next  to  it  on  the  west,  which  * 

the  British  founded  as  a  home  for  liberated  i 

slaves. 

Belgian  Congo,  crossed  by  the  equator  and  i. 

drained  by  the  Congo  and  its  tributniies, 
was  founded  by  Leopold,  king  Beljtan  Conso 
of  Belgium,  who  supported  and  ndflibor- 
Stanley  in  his  explorations  of  InKterribwy 
this  region.  It  is  now  under  the  control 
of  Belgium.     It  is  in  large  part  a  forest-  ' 

covered   plateau,  but    there   are   ezteusive  j -. 

areas  of  grass  land.      Hordes  of  savages,  ; 

including  the  pygmies,  inhabit  the  forests  /  ., 

and  savannas;    the  buffalo,   elephant,  and  (  ^-^ 

leopard  live  on  the  plains ;  and  the  rou  of  !  ^y 
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"CJie  lion  is  frequently  heard.      Large  quan- 

^ties  of  rubber,  ivory,  palm  oil,  gum,  and 

^Docoa,  as  well  as  tropical  woods,  are  obtained 

rem  this  region.     Some  gold  is  also  ex- 


Eaat  of  the  Bel^an  Congo  are  British  and  Grerman 
»rritories.  What  are  their  names  ?  What  can  you 
ill  about  their  climate  (p.  374)?  What  products 
rould  you  expect  ? 

Observe  to  what  extent  the  British  claim  Africa. 
^^Vhat  break  is  there  in  the  British  territory  between 
lie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mediterranean? 
V^hat  variety  of  climate  do  these  British  colonies 
iclude? 


Several  railways  have  already  been  men- 
ioned.  Where  are  they?  Besides  these, 
need  of       ^^^  parts  of  the  great  rivers, 

re  railway!  the  three  large  lakes — Nyassa, 
*"  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria  Ny- 

nza  —  are    of  great  service  in  the  trans- 

rtation  of  goods.  Already  there  are 
teamers  upon  these  lakes.  A  railway  con- 
ects  Victoria  Nyanza  with  the  sea,  and 
thers  are  planned.  But  many  more  rail- 
tvays  are  needed ;  for  otherwise  caravans 
f  native  porters  must  bear  the  products  on 
heir  backs,  traveling  along  narrow  paths 
hrough  the  forest. 


5.  Islands  near  Africa 

The  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  larger 
han  any  of  our  states  except  Texas,  lies  a 
ds  on  the    little  more  than  two  hundred 
«de  miles  from  the  mainland.     It 

^contains  much  highland,  especially  on  the 
^^eastern  side ;  but  the  coastal  region  is  low- 
land. The  island  is  controlled  by  the 
French,  and  produces  cattle,  hides,  valuable 
tropical  woods,  rubber,  and  coffee.  While 
there  are  some  Arabs,  and  tribes  of  negro 
origin  in  the  west,  the  natives  are  for  the 
most  part  Malays,  called  ffovaSy  who  came 
by  water  from  the  northeast. 

The  principal  small  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Africa  are  Zanzibar  (British)  near  the  coast,  and 
Reunion  (French),  and  Mauritius  (British)  east  of 
Madagascar.  Find  each  of  these  (Fig.  496).  There 
are  many  others,  as  you  can  see.     These  islands  are 


of  value  as  naval  stations.  Their  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  fishing  and  in  agriculture,  raising  sugar 
cane  and  other  tropical  products. 

Of  tlie  many  small  islands  near  the  western  coast 
the  northernmost  arc  the  Madeira  Islands,  These, 
together  with  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 


Islands  on  the 
west  side 


farther  southwest,  have  belonged  to 
Portugal  since  the  early  Portuguese 
voyages  of  discovery  (p.  377).  The  Canary  Islands^ 
which  belong  to  Spain,  lie  between  these  two  groups. 
Ascension  Island  and  St,  Helena,  south  of  the 
equator,  are  volcanoes,  like  the  other  g^ups  of 
islands  just  named.  They  belong  to  Great  Britain. 
St.  Helena  is  noted  es^^ecially  as  the  prison  home  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

1.   What  is  the  general  shape  of  Africa  ?    What 
about  the  regularity  of  its  coast  line  ?    2.   Describe 
the  arrangement   of  its   mountains   «  -i  ..- 
and   lowlands.     3.   State  the  effect   Q«gaHo«- 
of  this  arrangement  on  the  rivers. 
4.   Where   are  the  principal   lakes,  and  what  are 
their  names?    5.  Describe  the  climate  in  general. 
6.  Tell  about    the    forest    belt.     7.   The  savannas 
north  and  south  of  it.     8.   The  two  desert  regions. 

9.  What  about  the  native  plant  and  animal  life? 

10.  What  about  the  native  inhabitants  of  Africa? 

11.  Tell    about    the    exploration    and    settlement. 

12.  What  are  the  divisions  of  northern  Africa,  and 
what  is  their  form  of  government?  13.  What  is 
the  area  of  the  Sahara?  14.  Describe  its  surface 
features.  15.  Tell  about  the  caravans  there.  16.  De- 
scribe the  climate  of  Egypt.  17.  What  can  you  tell 
about  the  Nile  River?  18.  Name  the  agricultural 
products  of  Egypt.  10.  Give  some  facts  in  the 
history  of  that  country.  20.  Locate  and  describe 
the  Suez  Canal.  21.  Locate  and  state  the  chief 
facts  al)out  the  leading  cities.  22.  Wliat  about  the 
surface,  climate,  and  product**  of  the  Barbary  States? 
23.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  ?  24.  Name 
and  locate  the  principal  cities.  25.  How  does  tl)e 
southern  part  of  Africa  resemble  the  northern  part? 
26.  State  what  you  can  about  the  government  of  the 
southern  part.  27.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
agriculture  there  ?  28.  The  mining  ?  29.  The  lack 
of  conveniences  for  transportation  ?  30.  T..ocate 
and  state  the  chief  facts  about  the  leading  cities. 
31.  How  valuable  are  the  rivers  of  central  Africa 
for  transportation?  32.  Tell  about  the  native  in- 
habitants. 33.  Locate  the  Sudan  and  name  its 
divisions.  What  about  conveniences  for  transpor- 
tation there?  34.  State  the  principal  facts  about 
Abyssinia  and  surrounding  territory.  35.  Name 
and  locate  the  small  countries  on  the  west  coast. 
86.  State  the  principal  facts  about  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  neighboring  territory.  37.  Explain  the  need 
of  railways  there?  38.  Locate  and  describe  Mad- 
agascar. 39.  locate  island  groups  near  Africa.  To 
what  nation  does  each  group  belong  ? 
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1.  Give  several  reasons  why  Africa  has  been  ex- 
plored and  settled  so  much  later  than  either  North 
.or  South  America.    2.   What  rivers 
t^oil^d     ^^  ^^^^  America  resemble  those  of 
ca    Tiariao  Africa  in   having  rapids  and  falls 

^*"^  that  interfere  with  commerce  ?    How 

have  these  obstacles  been  overcome  in  our  rivers? 
3.  Contrast  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Nile. 
Make  a  drawing  of  each,  showing  the  principal  trib- 
utaries and  towns.  4.  Compare  the  Congo  with 
the  Missouri  in  length ;  with  the  Amazon  (Appendix, 
p.  431).  5.  Compare  the  area  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  with  that  of  Lake  Superior  (Appendix, 
p.  431).  6.  Is  Africa,  on  the  whole,  as  well  adapted 
to  agriculture  as  is  South  America?  Give  your 
reasons.  7.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  compare  the  position  of  Africa  with  that  of 
South  America.  What  part  of  America  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Sahara  ?  8.  Caj>e  Horn  is  how 
much   farther    south   than   Cupe    of    Good  Hope? 

9.  Why  is  not  a  large  part  of  northern  South 
America  a  desert,  like  northern  Africa  ?  10.  Com- 
pare southern  Africa  with  southern  South  America 
in  products  and  importance.  Why  the  difference  ? 
11.  What  products  of  Africa  are  also  cultivated  in 
the  United  States?  12.  What  products  of  Africa 
are  not  raised  in  our  country  ? 

1.    What  per  cent  of  the  present  population  of  the 

United  States  belongs  to  tiie  negro  race  ?    2.   Read 

^  . .  tlie  Bible  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

suggestions       3   ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^    ^    j^;.  ^^^ 

out  some  facts  about  the  Pyramids.  5.  Why  is 
England  especially  benefited  by  the  Suez  Canal? 
6.  What  obstacles  are  in  tiie  way  of  building  rail- 
ways across  the  Sahara  ?  7.  Read  about  our  short 
war  with  Tripoli  in  1804.  8.  Why  was  the  south- 
ern point  of  Africa  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
0.   Examine  a  diamond  to  see  how  it  has  been  cut. 

10.  Find  out  something  about  missionary  work  in 
Africa.  11.  Find  out  about  the  peculiar  animal  life 
upon  the  island  of  Madagascar.  12.  Find  some 
facts  about  Livingstone,  Mungo  Park,  Stanley,  and 
other  African  explorers.  13.  Read  one  of  the  books 
of  these  explorers;  you  will  find  Du  Chaillu's  books 
on  Africa  very  interesting.  14.  Who  were  Barthol- 
omew Diaz  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  what  part  did 
they  take  in  the  discovery  of  the  water  route  to 
India  ?  15.  Find  out  about  Kruger  and  the  British 
war  with  the  Boers  in  1900. 

III.    Australia  and  Island  Groups 

X    Australia 

1.  Judging  from  the  railways  and  cities,  which  is 
the  beat  settled  part  of  Australia?    2.  Which  part  is 

least  settled?    3.  Can  you  suggest 
Hap  QoMtiona  any  reasons  for  these  faots?  4.  From 


the  lakes  and  rivers,  what  do  you  conclude  concern- 
ing the  climate  of  the  interior?  5.  How  does  Tas- 
mania compare  in  area  with  Pennsylvania  (Appendix, 
p.  426)?  With  your  own  sUte?  6.  Make  the 
same  comparison  for  New  Zealand.  7.  For  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea.  8.  What  nations  claim  parts  of 
Borneo?    New  Guinea? 

Australia  lies  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  smallest  of  tlie  continents, 
the  only  continent  wholly  sur-  Location 
rounded  by  water,  and  the  *ndarea 
only  continent  wholly  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. With  its  area  of  tliree  million 
square  miles,  it  approaches  the  United 
States  or  Europe  in  size. 

The  surface,  like  that  of  Ireland,  suggests 
a  plate  in  form,  since  the  low  interior  rises 
gradually  to  a  broken  rim  of  Surface 
plateaus  and  mountains  of  features 
moderate  height.  While  there  are  some 
low,  short  ranges  in  tlie  interior,  the  highest 
land  is  in  the  east,  where  the  mountains 
run  parallel  to  the  coast.  In  the  southeast 
some  of  the  peaks  reach  a  height  of  over 
a  mile. 

The  coast  of  Australia  is  so  regular  that 
for  long  distances  tliere  are  no  good  harbors  ; 
but  the  sinking  of  the  land  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  has  formed  some  excellent  ports. 
Off  tlie  northeastern  coast  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef,  the  longest  coral  reef  in  the 
world. 

What  is  the  latitude  of  the  northern  part 
of  Australia  ?  Of  the  south- 
ern part?  What,  therefore, 
can  you  say  about  the  temperature  of  the 
continent  ? 

Australia  lies  within  the  belt  of  the  south- 
east trade  winds  (Fig.  300).  The  eastern 
highland,  therefore,  has  an  abundant  rain- 
fall, on  its  seaward  side,  and  is  clothed  with 
dense  forests.  After  crossing  the  moun- 
tains, however,  the  winds  are  so  dry  that 
the  forest  gradually  disappears;  and  the 
interior  is  a  vast  desert.  It  is  therefore 
only  along  portions  of  the  coast  that  there 
is  enough  rainfall  for  agriculture,  while  the 
interior,  and  much  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent,  is  either  arid  or  desert. 


Climate 
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The  maps  of  Australia  show  a  striking 
iack  of  lai^  rivers.  Some  of  the  streams 
>bct  <rf  rain-  ^^^  "^  "^^^  lakes,  and  others 
All  on  iJTen  evaporate  in  the  dry  climate. 
«iid  diatribn-  Many  unite  with  the  Darling 
«oii  of  popuUr  and  Murray  rivers ;  but  these 
only  at  times  are  navigable  for 
]o7]g    distances.     During   the  dry  summer 


the  southeastern  part  seems  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  dense  population. 

AustTftlian  vegetation  is  peculiar  and  well  niited 
to    the     climate     of     the    country. 
Among  the   desert  gTaeees,   one   of   Native  pUnta 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  porcu- 
pine grasa,  which  is  bo  hard,  wirj,  and  spiny  as  to 
prevent  passage  through  it. 

Tiie  "  Bcrub  "  trees  of  the  arid  interior  have  de- 


fiti.  SJO.  — Relief  map  uf  Australia. 


season  all  except  the  Murray  may  dwindle 
to  mere  chfuns  of  water  holes.  A  sand  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  River  closes  it 
to  ocean  steamers,  so  that,  unlike  the  Mis- 
sissippi, no  large  cities  have  grown  up  along 
its  banks. 

Partly  because  of  the  desert,  and  partly 
because  of  the  absence  of  navigable  streams, 
there  are  large  tracts  in  the  interior  about 
whidi,  even  now,  little  is  known.     Only 


veloped  a  foliage  able  to  resist  evaporation.  Forex- 
aiiiple,  the  gum  trees  (Eucalyptus)  hold  their 
narrow  leaf  blades  vertically,  with  only  the  edges 
toward  thesun'srays  ;  theleavesof  wattles  (Acacia) 
and  other  plants  have  shrunk  to  thorns;  and  some 
trees  secrete  odorous  oils  which  check  evaporation. 
Plants  with  leaves  which  tagt«  of  salt  also  thrive 
here.  These  "  salt  bushes  "  are  so  valuable  as  forage 
for  sheep  and  cattle  that  they  are  now  introdaced 
into  the  arid  section  of  Muthwestem  L'nit«d  States. 
On  the  equable  rainy  slopes,  near  the  coast,  some 
of  the  gum  trees  are  giants.    They  rival  the  "  Big 
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Trees  "  of  California,  which  also  thrive  where  damp 
winds  blow  from  the  ocean.  Tlie  undergrowtli  of 
the  foreat  (Fig.  531),  which  \a  almost  tropical  in 
character,  includes  tree  ferna,  palms,  and  orchids. 
ThuRe  dense  woods  ar«  called  the  "bush." 

Figure  523  shows  the  more  important  animals,  in- 
cluding the  rabbit,  which  was  introduced  into  Aus- 

.         ,  traliafrom  Kurope.     What  are  their 

ll^«Ml-  namesV  They  are  very  different, 
from  animals  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  because  Australia  is  so  far  separated  by 
water  from  all  tbe  other  continents  that  animaU 
from  other  places  have  not  been  able  to  migrate 
there. 

When  discovered,  Australia  was  sparsely 
settled  by  blacks,  related  to  the  negroes  of 
Historr  Africa.     Some  of  these  natives 

1  H&tin  in-  ^*'^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^''^  interior,  biiild- 
habiunta  and  ing  tlie  rudest  of  shelters,  and 
aeirmuuter of  gaining  their  living  by  hunt- 
*  ing.     They  still  use  that   pe- 

culiar weapon,  tlie  boomerang,  which,  when 
■skillfnlly  thrown,  will  fly  in  curves  and 
even  return  to  the  thrower. 

Although  it  had  long  been  known  that 
there  was  an  Australian  continent,  settle- 
ments were  not  made  there 
until  1788,  For  a  time  the  dis- 
tant land  was  used  as  an  English  prison ; 
and  naturally,  under  such  conditions,  not 
many  free  settlers  came  to  the  country. 
Some  came,  however,  and  as  their  number 


increased,  they  brought  it  about 
that  criminala  were  no  longer 
sent  there. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that 
gold  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  was  also  8.  BSectat 
found  in  Australia,  *i»<»"ry  «* 
and  tens  of  thou-  *"" 
sands  of  people  rushed  there  to 
wash  the  sands  for  the  precious 
metal.  Since  the  miners  needed 
supplies,  many  of  the  settlers 
turned  their  attention  to  other 
industries,  especially  agriculture 
and  grazing.  Therefore,  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  in  California,  the  gold 
mines  quickly  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  resources. 
New  South  Wales,  as  the  first  colony  was 

called,  finally  grew  so  large,  and  the  settle- 

ments  were  so  scattered,  that        q-— mment 

it   became  difficult  to  control 

the  whole  colony  under  a  single  government. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  Tasmania,  Victoria, 


12a.— Australiftn  nutiTt 
killed   A   kaiiganio  with    tlifl   boomerang. 
The  bor  holds  a  boonenuic  In  hU  bandl. 
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and  Queensland  were  one  by  one  set  off  as  sep- 
arate colonies.  South  Australia  and  Western 
Australia  were  settled  as  distinct  colonies. 

The  colonies  have  so  many  interests  in 
common,  that,  in  1901,  they  united  to  form 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  This  new 
commonwealth  has  a  government  similar  to 


\  a  and  ne  gh 


that  of  Canada,  and  is  independent  of  Eng- 
land in  all  matters  except  those  which  affect 
the  British  Empire  as  a  whole. 

Although  it  was  gold  that  brought  the 
Asricnltim  rush  of  settlers  to  Australia, 
1.  shMp  ber  greatest  wealth  lies  in  her 

wwing  flocks  of  Merino  sheep.     Aus- 

tralian wool  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Sheep  were  first  known  in  Asia,  where  doubtless 
they  were  originally  wild  animals ;  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  Merino  were  such  as  those  tended  by  Jacob. 
From  Asia  tlie  breed  spread  along  the  Mediterranean 
and  found  in  Spain  a  favorable,  dry  cliinat«.  From 
this  point  flocks  were  taken  to  the  early  Dutch 
colony  of  South  Africa,  and  thence  to  Australia. 
Here  the  dry  climat«  and  native  plants  have  still 
further  improved  the  quality  of  the  wool. 

In  the  early  days  of  Australia  the  flocks 
were  reared  upon  the  nnfenced  government 
land,  as  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  (p.  133).  The  sheep  were  driven  to 
pasture  and  watered  and  cared  for  at  night 


by  lonely  shepherds,  much  aa  in  the  days  of 
David.  Now,  however,  the  land  ia  largely 
fenced  with  wire,  each  sheep  station  having 
its  own  run,  or  ranch.  To-day  grazing  ia 
the  most  typical  as  well  as  the  leading  ooon- 
pation  in  Australia.  There  are  over  eigh^- 
three  million  sheep,  and  wool  is  the  piincupal 
export  of  the  commonwealth. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  also  nuaed  In  brga 
numbers;  and  frozen  or  canned  beet  and  msUoB, 
together  with  hides  and  tallow,  are   .    ,^^_ 
ezport«d.    Many  cattle   are  raised  ^.ilJ^'S  t^^i 
for  their  dairy  products,  and  bntter  — ,idiieta 
is  sent  tu  England.     At  the  aeason    ^^^^ 
when  the  cows  of  Belgium  and  Denmark  are  kept  in 
barns  on  account  of  the  cold,  the  dairy  herda  of  New 
South  Wales  feed  on  fresh  paatuiea.     How  call  70a 
account  for  this  fact? 

On  the  damp  lowlands,  where  there  ii 
rainfall  enough,  and  in  the  interior  where 
irrigation  is  possible,  there  is  d,__i_ 
much  farming.  Next  to  hay, 
wheat  (Fig.  536)  is  the  most  important 
crop,  and  flour  forms  one  of  the  chief 
exports  of  the  country. 

The  farm  products  vary  with  the  climate. 
For  example,  oata  and  other  hardy  grains  are 
raised  in  the  cooler  south,  while  com  is  im- 
portant only  from  New  South  Wales  north- 
ward. There  are  large  sugar  plantations 
in  Queensland ;  and  along  the  northern 
coast  tropical  products  are  obtained.  Much 
fruit  is  raised,  and  tliis,  too,  varies  with  the 
climate.  Oranges  are  grown  in  the  north, 
and  the  orchard  and  small  fruits  of  cool 
temperate  lands  in  the  south.  In  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  there  are  many  vine- 
yards. 

On  the  coral  reefs  east  of  the  mainland, 
and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Australia, 
small  sailboats  are  engaged  in  Fishing  and 
fishing  for  pearls,  pearl  shell,  mining 
and  other  products  of  tropical  waters. 

The  gold  of  Australia,  like  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  first  found  in  the  gravels;  but 
mines  were  later  opened  along  the  veins  in 
the  mountain  rocks.  Gold  mining  is  still 
very  important,  and  Australia  ranks  third 
among  gold-producing  cations  (Fig.  656). 
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Copper,  silver,  and  tin  are  other  important 
^TM-ieiaia  found  in  Australia.  Coal  of  good 
<rp  uality  exists  in  several  places,  the  best- 
«J.  eveloped  field  being  near  tlie  coast  of  New 
ff-=*outh  Wales.  Rich  iron  ores,  together  with 
3-  ^mestone,  are  found  near  these  coal  fiehls. 

Some   wool   is   woven  into   cloth ;  some 
^-  rather  is  tanned  aud  made  into  shoes  ;  and 
^^^aiunfKtariiiz  '""'^'^   ^''"^  '^  made  from  the 
wheat.    There  aresawmiUsaiid 
"^Xr^Ianing  mills;  and  other   forms  of  simple 
■*^:*ianufactnring  are  carried  on.     But  most  of 
"^i-he  manufactured  goods  nsed  in  the  (country 
^*re  imi>orted.  They  are  largely  obtained  from 
England,  and  are  paid  for  with  raw  products. 
Australian  cities  have  grown  very  rapidly, 
and  one  third  of  tlie  people  live  in  the  capi- 
Prindpal citlea  tala  of  the  six  divisions  of  the 
I.  The  capitals    commonwealth.      Those   capi- 
tals are  seaports  connected  with  the  interior 
by  railway,  and  have  therefore  become  the 
leading   commercial   centers.      They   luive 
fine  government  buildings  and  large  public 
parks  and  gardens. 

Melbourne,  the  second  city  in  size  in 
Australia   and  the  capital  of  Victoria,   is 


beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  broad 
harbor.  Sydnky  (Fig.  52*t),  the  largest 
city  of  Australia  and  the  ca])ital  of  New 


In  Sydney,  in  New  SuulL  WkIm. 


ASlAy  AFRICA,  AUSTSALIA,  AND  ISLASD  G*</f.  ^ 


L  Wales,  was  founded  in  1788,  and  is, 

fore,    the    oldest    city   of    Australm. 

1    of    these    cities    mnk    among    the 

t    seHports     of    the    British    Empire. 

2LAIDE  is  a  third  large  city.     Of  which 

iaioa  is  it  the  capital  ?    Name  the  other 

)italfi. 

since  nine  tenths  of  the  AnHtralians  live  on  the 
Mt  lauds,  much  of  tlie  commerce  ia  carried  on  l>j 

meana  of  Bteamlio.ita,  atid  most  of 
^^    '  the  cities  are  Bcaiiorls  connected  hy 

rail  with  the  inl^rior  farms,  tninea, 
id  sheep  country.  A  few  mining  centers,  like  Bal- 
tRAT  and  Bemdioo,  in  Victoria,  have  become  large 


a.  Island  Groups 

More  than  a  thousand  miles  southeaat  of 
.ustralia  are  tlie  two  large  mountainous  is- 
vwZ«aIaiid     lands    of    New    Zealand.     In 

SiuftMuid  South  Itiland  there  are  great 
iin»t»  glaciers  among  the  mountains  ; 

Idle  in  North  Island  there  are  active  vol- 
luoes,  and   also  hot  springs  and  geysers 


Fia.  52T.-  A  BPyser  in  eru|, 
New  Zealiud. 


B.  Batlrvto- 


(Fig.  527),  like  those  of  the  TellovBtoira 
National  Park. 

Since  these  islands  lie  in  the  belt  of 
stormy  west  winds,  there  is  heavy  rainfall 
on  the  western  slopes.  The  mountains  are 
therefore  clothed  with  forests  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  On  the  lee,  or  eastern,  slopes 
the  rainfall  is  less,  and  the  land  is  cov- 
ered with  wiry  grasses.  What  effect  must 
the  presence  of  water  on  all  wdea  have  upon 
tlie  temperature  ? 

The  native  people,  or  Maoru,  who  moat  !■«▼»  come 
to  the  islands  in  boats,  were  a  hardy,  warlike  nee, 
living  in  protected  villages,  ii 
midst  of  cultivated  fields.  At  fiist  ! 
they  opposed  the  white  men,  and  the 
country  was  not  settled  until  a  half  centnry  after 
the  founding  of  Sydney.  After  a  time  the  Jdaoria 
were  conquered,  and  those  that  survive  live  mostly  in 
tlie  interior  of  the  North  Island.  Many  of  tham  ate 
civilized,  and  they  are  now  allowed  represeotativea  in 
tlie  legislature. 

As  in  Australia,  pastoral  industries  take 
the  lead.  There  are  twenty  million  sheep, 
and  wool  and  frozen  mutton  $.  ladnatiiM 
are  exi>orted  to  England.  Cat-  •adgoTMameBt 
tie  are  likewise  kept,  and  hutter  is  exported. 
Agriculture  is  important,  but  much  land 
that  is  suited  to  farming  has  never  been 
cleared  of  forest. 

In  the  south  the  crops  are  those  of  the  cool 
temperate  beltj  but  in  the  north  the  climate 
is  mild  enough  for  the  growth  of  oranges. 
There  are  gold,  silver,  and  coal  mines  among 
the  mountains ;  and  valuable  timber  is  ob- 
tained from  their  slopes.  Manu&cturing  is 
only  slightly  developed,  and  is  chiefly  for 
home  use. 

The  ritnation  of  these  islands,  in  the  tempente 
zone,  is  favorable  to  rapid  progresa,  and  the  British 
people  who  have  settled  here  have  done  much  to  de- 
velop the  resources.  They  have  also  established  one 
of  the  best  governments  in  the  world.  Being  ao  far 
away  from  Australia,  and  therefore,  with  such  dif- 
ferent interests.  New  Zealand  has  not  joined  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. 

Several  short  lines  of  railway  connect  the  settled 
interior  with    tlie   seaporte;    toads 
and  stage  lines  extend  to  the  more  ^g] 
distant  districts  ;   and  steamers  ply 
around  the  coasts  and  to  distant  couirtrlaa.    Then 


^ 
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are  four  cities  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the 
fmallMt  of  whioh  is  Ddnbdin,  aud  the  lu^Ht, 
jiucKuuiD.    Find  the  other  two. 

Between  Asia  and  AiiBtralia  are  hundreds 
«£  islauda,  some  very  large,  others  so  small 
rriie  Ttart  that  they  find  no  place  on  our 

Sndiet  map.      Of  these   the    greater 

3.  DiTiaioiia  number  have  animals,  plants, 
.^mauz  tham  ^jjj  people  similar  to  those  of 
^sia.  New  Guinea,  however,  which  is 
nearest  to  Australia,  resembles  tluvt  conti- 
aient  rather  than  Asia. 

While  the  iBlanda  farther  west  are  overrun  with 
!2Iiilajs  from  Asiti,  the  natives  of  New  (iuinea  are 
lihe  the  native  Australians.  The  aniniiLl  life  ahw 
vesembles  thatof  Australia.  It  is  lieliuved,  therefore, 
"K-hat  New  Guinea  and  .\ustralia  were  oiiue  connected. 
..for  theite  reasons  New  Guineii  is  usually  conNidert.il 
^^  part  of  Australia,  while  the  isliiiids  to  the  west  aud 
:a~~iorthwest  are  clai^sed  with  Asia. 

The  Philippine  Maniln,  which  Imloiif;  to  the  United 
^^Btsles,  are  really  a  northern  estension  of  the  Kast 
Zmr  iidies.     What  can  you  tell  about  tlieni  (p.  1  j»)  ? 

Many  of  the  islands  of  this  region,  in- 
Kz^^luding  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Celebes,  and  a 
^K  ,  Gomnment  large  part  of  Borneo  and  New 
^3l  ths  laianda  Guinea  are  Dutch  colonies. 
'^\'hat  nations  control  the  island  of  Timor  ? 
^^^•V'hat  three  nations  have  possession  of  New 
C— Guinea  ? 

The  immense  size  of  these  i.ilaiids  is  shown  by  the 

-    ^Bct  that  Java  has  a  greater  area  than   New  York 

^k       »».  1     _         State,  while  Sumatra  is  larger  tlian 
^^  -  Their  area       „  ,.,       .         „  **    ,      , 

California.      Konieo,     one    of     the 

^^Qi^est  islaads  in  the  world,  is  larger  than  all  the 

■-^!>*ew  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  tnjjether. 

iVeio  Guijiea,  auothur  iif  the  largest  islands  in  the 

"^•vorld,  has  an  area  greater  than  that  of  Texa.s.    The 

~X3utch   East  Indies  alone   are   fifty-right   times  as 

l-«rge  as  The  Netherlands,  and  have  over  sis  times 

^^  many  inhabitants,  or  not  quite  half  as  many  as 

'the  United  $tat«8. 

All  of  the  Lirger  islands  are  mountainous ; 
in  fact,  they  are  parts  of  mountain  ranges 
1.  Their  aar-  risingout  of  the  sea,  and  among 
bee  and  ciimata  tlieni  are  many  active  volca- 
noes, some  of  which  have  had  terribly  de- 
structive eruptions.  Many  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  merely  coral  reefs  slightly  raised 
above  tbe  ocean. 


Lying  so  near  the  equator,  all  the  islands 
have  a  tropical  temi^erature  and  heavy  rain- 
fall. Tlie  dampness  and  beat  together  make 
them  very  unhealthful  in  places.  Because  of 
the  climate,  and  of  the  mountains  and  the 
dense  jungles,  there  are  large  areas  which 
have  never  been  explored. 

The  forests  supply  valuabhi  woods  and 
gums,  including  rubber  aud  camphor,  Lai^e 
areas,  especially  in  Java,  are  .    xheorod  et« 
highly  cultivated  and  produce 
quantities  of  rice,  sugar  cane,  and  coffee. 


In  the  production  of  tbe  last  two  articles, 
Java  is  one  of  the  leading  regions  of  the 
world  (Figs.  539  and  542).  Among  the 
noted  products  of  the  East  Indies  are  spices, 
such  as  pepper,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  ;  in 
fact,  one  of  the  island  grou]>s  is  known  as 
the  Spiee  Islands.  What  is  its  other  name? 
There  are  also  valuable  minerals,  including 
tin,  gold,  and  precious  stones ;  and  in  the 
tropical  sea  beauliful  pearl  shells  arc  found. 
The  largest  city  among  all  tlie  islands  in 
this  region  is  Manila,  in  the  Philippines  ; 
and  next  in' size  is  Batavia,  the  center  of 
the  Dutch  colonial  government. 


AHIA,  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  ISLAyD  GROUPB 


FiQ.  B29.  -  A  Mala;  village  buiU  od  piles  in  Ibe 


The  map   (Fig.  518)  shows  the  western   Pacific 
dotted  with  island  groups  ;  but  all  these  islauds  are 

uiwjus  u.  uio     j_j^^^  jj^^^  \ifiKA  be- 

*^"'^'  fore?    Name  and   lor.le 

those  that  belong  to  the  United  Stiites. 
All  together,  these  thousands  of  Lsland.' 
have  a  population  of  less  than  a  milHuii 
persona. 

The  "high,"  or  volcanic  islands, 
like  Fiji  and  New  Caledonia,  bavit 
peaks  which  rise  several  thousand 
feet.  Ou  these  islands  there  are 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  as  in 
Hawaii,  while  tropical  fruits,  sui:'b 
as  bananas  and  pineapplee,  are 
raised  in  lai^  quantities. 

On  the  "  low,"  or  coral  islands, 
on   the  other  hand,  the  cocoaniit 
palm  is  the  mainstay  of  human  1: 
■upplying      food,      clotbing,     sliellci-, 
boats,  and  many  utensils.     Copni,  the 
main  export  from  Samoa,  and  tnuii 
many  other  Facific  islands,  is  the 
dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut.     It  ia  of 
value  for  food,  as  well  as  for  its  oil. 

1.  Describe  the  surface  of  Aus- 
tralia, including  the  coast  lin( 
—^  S.   Describe   the 

SL.        climate.  3.  State 

rainfall  on  rivers,  and  distribu- 
tion of  populatioD.  4.  What 
about  the  native  plants? 
6.  Native  animals?  S.  In  the 
hittoij  ot  tbo  country,  givo 


Fio.  K».  —  A  native  ol  Fiji  lalonds. 


some  facta  about  the  native  iuhabitantB ;  the  early 
settlements;  effect  of  discovery  of  gold ;  the  govern- 
ment. 7.  State  the  principal  facts  about  sheep 
i'anching.  8.  Other  animals  and  animal  prod- 
iioU.  y.  Name  the  chief  farm  products.  How 
are  they  distributed?  10.  What  about  fish- 
ing?   11.  What  mineral  products  are  found? 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  manufacturing? 

13.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities.  For 
hat  is  each  important?  14.  AVhat  are  the 
surface  features  and  climate  of  New  Zea- 

lHi\d?    15.  What  about  the  native 

I    b'tante?      13.  The    industries 

1    government?     17.    Name   and 

ate   the   chief  cities.      18.    Tell 

1    ut  the  East  Indies;    divisions 

ng   them;    government;    area; 

add  mate;   products  and  chief 

)    Vi  hat  can  you  tell   about  the 

1  the  Pacific? 

t     1  a  resembles  South  Africa  in 

cl  mate,  occupations,  and  prod- 

I  ow  how  this  is    _         ,     _, 

1    _.    I-        1       General  review 

Australia    also         _..  , 

,     ,,         ^  _i    qneationa  and 

I      the  western  part   „_,_.■„_. 

Un  ted  Statin    «»°P*™«»» 

n  occupation  and  products,  and 

the  order  of   development 

of  her  resources.     Show  how 

this  is  true,  also.     3.   In  what 

respects  does  southern   South 

America   (Chile    and    Ai^en- 

tina)     resemble      Australia  f 

4.   What    part    of    Australia 

has  the  same  latitude,  in  the 

southern      hemisphere,     that 
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•oathem  Florida  has  in  the  northern?  6.  Which 
Ofie  of  onr  states  most  nearly  equals  New  Zealand  in 
ana?  6.  What  peninsula  of  Europe  resembles 
New  Zealand  in  shape?  How  do  the  two  countries 
oompare  in  area?  In  population?  7.  What  part 
of  Soath  America  most  resembles  the  East  Indies 
in  climate  and  products?  What  part  of  North 
America  most  resembles  them  in  these  respects? 

1.  If  it  were  within  your  power,  how  would  you 
mange  the  highlands  of  Australia  so  as  to  secure 

the  most  even  distribution  of  rain  ? 

2.  Estimate  the  greatest  length  of 
Saw  Zealand.    Compare  it  with  a  line  extending 
New  Orleans  northward.    3.  Estimate  the  dis- 
fiom  Batavia  to  Manila.    4.  Write  your  im- 


pression of  the  climate  of  Melbourne  in  January ;  in 
July.  5.  Through  some  fruit  dealer  obtain  a  cocoa- 
nut  in  its  husk,  and  examine  it.  6.  Read  Whittier's 
poem  on  the  Palm  Tree.  7.  Learn  something  about 
the  work  of  missionaries  in  the  small  Pacific  islands. 
8.  Collect  pictures  for  the  school,  showing  the  Pacific 
islands  and  their  life.  9.  By  what  routes  can  one  go 
from  New  York  City  to  Australia?  Through  what 
waters  ?  Which  route  is  the  shortest  ?  About  how 
many  miles  shorter?  10.  Answer  the  same  questions 
for  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Manila.  11.  Read 
in  Tarr's  "Elementary  Geology"  (pp.  251-256) 
about  the  origin  of  atolls.  12.  Read  about  the 
eruption  of  Krakatoa  (same  book,  p.  343)  in  the 
Sunda  Strait,  near  Batavia. 


PAET  VI.    KEVIEW  OF  UlSriTED  STATES  ANIT 
.  COMPAEISONS  WITH  OTHER  COUISTRIES  * 


In  spite  of  the  vaet  extent  of  the  United 
Araa  ud  States,  there  are  four  empires 

P»pn>*tt»n         in    the    Old    World    with    a 
i  they  (Fig.  531)? 


North    America    compare    with    that 
Europe?    Compare   the    aur-  Sarfaca 
face  of  the  United  States  with  *9*titr»i 
that    of    European    Kussia   (p.    302) ; 


ranks    fourth   in    population    (Fig.    532). 
Name  the  six  roost  populous  countries  in  the 
order  of  their  rank.     Figure  534  shows  the 
dennty  of  population,  or  the  number  of  peo- 
ple per  square  mile,  in  some  of  the  countries 
in  the  world.    From 
this  it  will  be  seen 
that    the    United 
States  is  very  thinly 
settled,    compared 
with     many     coun- 
tries.    Compare  the 
United     States     in 
this     regard     with 
Belgium,     England, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain 
D«iultr  of  systems  in  the  United  States ; 
popnUtioD  In  the  chief  ranges  in  tlie  West. 
•ereral  Describe   the  drainage  of  the 

eoantiiM  United  States.     Name  and  lo- 

cate our  principal  rivers.  Which  continent 
has  its  principal  mountains  arranged  most 
like  those  of  North  America  ?  Show  this. 
How  does  the  arrangement  of  mountains  in 

*  The  sUtiatics  in  Uie  figona  of  this  Bection 


largeit  nations  (1910). 
Brazil  (p.  243)  ;  of  China  (p.  361). 

What  is  the  latitude  of  the  northern  and 
of  the  southern   boundary  of 
the  United  States?     Compare 
the  latitude  of  our  country  with  that  of  the 
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British  Isles  (Fig.  2);  with  that  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Argen- 
tiua,  Australia. 

How  do  ocean  currents  affect  the  temper- 
ature of  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  ? 
Of  the  western  part  (p.  222)?  Compare 
our  tempei-ature  with  that  of  countries 
in  Europe  having  most  nearly  the  same 
latitude  (p.  260).  Why  the  difference 
(p.  261)? 


coMPARtaoys  wmi  other  coustsisb  401 

Tell  abont  the  prevailing  winds  and  the  I  proaches  leadership  in  several  othera.  Fijf- 
rainfall  in  western  United  States  (p.  211);  |  ure  635 shows  that  nt^ nation  is  a  close  rival 
the  cyclonio  storms  and  their 
effects  (p.  214)  ;  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  Europe  (p.  261) ; 
the  rainfall  there,  with  rea- 
sons (p.  217).  In  what  re- 
spects are  North  America  and 
Europe  alike  in  regard  to 
winds  and  rain  ? 

What  about  native  plants 
and  animals  in  the  northern 
irative  pUata  part  of  North 
and  aninula  America  (p.  18)? 
In  the  arid  part  of  the  United 
States  (p.  16)?  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States 
(p.  17)?  In  tropical  North 
America  (p.  19)?  Compare 
the  native  plants  and  animals 
of  2^'orth  America  with  those 
of  Soiith  America  (p.  239)  ; 
Africa  (p.  376);  Asia  (p. 
343)  ;  Australia  (p.  391). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
B«^v  food  some   nations  are 

P*o^ncU  more     densely     settled,     the 

^-    Com  United  States  leads  the  world 

[Qportant  respects,  and  ap- 
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larger 


Ueaslty 
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t  popnUtiDu  of  some  of  tbe  coaDttiea  ol  th«  world  (1910). 


"l     many  very  i 


—  Uuni  sectlooB  ol  the  wuild. 


to  US  in  the  area  of  com  production.  What 
countries,  however,  raise  large  quantities  of 
it?  Why  is  no  corn  raised  in  the  British 
Isles  (p.  265)  ? 

Wheat  is  more 
widely  culti- 
vated  .  '       ^ 
than 

corn  (Fig.  586). 
We  rank  second 
in  the  prodoo- 
tion  of  that 
grain.  Point  out 
(Fig.  536)  tbe 
lending  wheat 
helds  of  the 
world.  Which 
sections  are  im- 
portant for  both 
wheat  and  corn? 
On  which  side  of 
tbe  Atlantic  ia 
wheat  raised  far* 
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tbestnorth?  Why 
(p.  223)?  Name 
ia  order  the  six 
countries  that 
lead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this 
grain  (Fig.  637). 

S.  Sncwcaiw 
•nd  aa(*r  baott 

Note  what  sec- 
tions of  the  world 
raise   w^ar   eane 
and    »*igar    heeta 
(Fig.  538).   Name 
countries    and 
islands     eng^ed 
in    these    indus- 
tries.   Is  it  main- 
ly the  sugar  beet 
or     sugar 
cene  that  is 
raised    in 
Europe? 
Why     (p. 
313)?  What 
is  OUT  rank 
ia  the  rais- 
ing of  sugar 
cane     and 
sugar      beets 
(Fig.     638)? 
Name  the  six 
regions     that 
lead    in    this 
kind  of  agri- 
culture. 
«.  Kk« 
Figure  640 
shows      the 
principal  rice 
sections  of  the 
world.    What 
continent 
grows  by  tar 
the    largest 
amount? 
What  conn- 
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t.  CoflM   ' 


tries    in  that 

continent? 
What  other 
parts  of  the 
'world  produce 
much  of  it  ? 
■What  parts  of 
the  United 
States?  What 
climate  does  it 
require,  and 
how  is  it  raised 
Cp.  T6)? 

Figure  541 
shows  that 
coffee  is  not 
grown 
within 
OUT  states,  al- 
though in  al- 
most every 
household  it 
is  used  every 
day.  Notice, 
however,  that 
it  is  produced 
in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the 
Philippine  Is- 
lands (Fig. 
641).  To 

vhat  climate 
and  countries 
is  it  confined? 
State  the  rank 
of  the  principal 
co£Fee>produc- 
ing  sections, 
and  compare 
their  output 
(Fig.  642). 

Our  tea,  also, 
e.  Tm  «°™«8 
almost 
entirely  from 
abroad.  Main- 
ly from  what 
parts  of    the 
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Fm.K<0.  — XliesUcauutriMprodQcliig  the  most  cane  flugar  (1910). 
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Tia,  H2.  —  Leftdlng  coife»-prodiialng  couDtilm  (1910). 


As.  5U.  —  CuU«uidttM«pMi;Uoii«ol  the  world. 
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Fio.  MS.  — ThiisixleadlDK  wool-prod udug  uotitl tries  (1910). 


I  triea  have  little  or  no  coal?  Hineial 
Name  the  leading  coal-produc-  prodort* 
I  ing  sections,  and  state  the  rank  i-  C""" 


world  ?     Name  the  principal  countries  and  I  iron  for  u»e  in  manufacturing  has  often  been 
islands.  points  out.     Figure  550  shows  that  the 

Mote  the  distribution  of  cattle  and  tkeep  \  coal  fields  are  very  limited.     What  coun- 
(Fig.  544).     What 
countries     are     in-  '     ' 

,  ^  .  eluded? 

""^  Recall 

some  facts  concern- 
ing sheep  raising  in 
Australia,  Ai^n- 
tina,  and  the  United 
States.  Why  are 
cattle  and  sheep 
raised  in  the  same  regions  ? 
AawteztllB  Figure   545  shows   the   six 

piodncta  leading  tnoo/- producing   coun- 

I.  Wool  tries.     Name  them.     What  k 

the   rank  of   the 
United  States? 

Cotton  is  lim- 

a    _  itcd  to 

».    Cotton 

warm 

climates,  so  that 
fewer  countries 
raise  it.  Name 
*^l»e  principal  sec- 
tions (Fig.  546). 
^V  ithin  what  par- 
^■llets  of  latitude 
^I'e  they  found? 
^w-nie  the  five 
*^Ountries  that 
*ea.d  in  its  pro- 
*iuction  (Fig. 
^^47).  Howmuch 

Si'eater     is     the 

^Utput   of    the 

United  States  than   tliat  of  the  five  other  I  of  the  United  States  in  the  prodnction  of 


Fio.  M6.  —  Tbe  cotton  MCtloDS  ot  tba  world. 


*^Ovintries  togetlier! 

Figure  548  shows  the  sections  that 
l*'"oduce  silk.  What  are  their  names  ? 
•-  Ba  uk  What  about  this  indus- 
try  in  tbe  United  States  ? 
-Name  the  countries,  in  order,  that 
l*roduce  most  raw  silk  (Fig.  549), 
■"tftcall  how  the  work  is  carried  on 
<p.  286). 

The  great  importance  of  coal  and 


this  mineral  (Fig.  551). 


II.MikOMBd»gr«aolb 

Indl. 

'i.au.i>M 

Un^     i>«i. 
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Fia.MT.  — Tha  six  leullag  cotton-producing  tonntrlM  (1910). 
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Fto.  fi48.  —  The  raw-allk-ptoduclng  sectloai  of  the  world. 
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Tio.  M9.  — The  six  leading  raw-4ilk-pri>ducing  countries  (IDIO). 
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The  United  States 
leads  the  world  in 
the  pro- 
duction 
of  jBetroteum,  or  min- 
eral oil  (Fig.  552). 
The  second  most  im- 
portant district  is  ia 
Kuasia,  near  the 
Caspian  S«a. 
Other  diatricta 
produce  little 
pe  trole  um. 
W"hat    are   its 


3.  boa  on  and 

Is    iron    0 

.  mote    or 
widely      dis- 
tributed    than 
coal       (Fig. 
55  3)?      How 
does        the 
United    States 
J"!*!!!!    in    the 
output  of  this 
mineral    (Fig. 
SS4)?      How 
*^oe8  the  output  of 
coal  and  iron  cor- 
respond    to     the 
*  **i  portanci 
*^ountrie8  as  man- 
^facturing   na- 
tions (Fig.  560)? 

4.  Tbe  pndoiu 

Tell  about  the 
"^  istribution  of 
&<*td  (Fig.  555), 
'^■id  give  our 
^■ftxik  in  the  pro- 
*iuetion  of  that 
*»ietal  (Fig.  556). 

"Where  are  the 
-t*i-incipal     titwr- 


•M^ 

CntBriuio 

«<>.(WT.M 

UJ,0M,1M 

A-H 

m 

m^ 

Aurtri^ 

x  luadlng  coal-prod DOlog  countries  <1D10). 


Fia.  BS3.  —  L««dliig  SBCtloua  ul  the  world  tliat  prodoea  Irun  ore. 
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mining  sections  (Fig.  557)  ?    How  does  the  I  tities  of  other  minerals.     Kame  some 
United  Stat«3  compare  with  other  countries  ]  them  (pp.  105  and  106).     In  the  product!' 


in  this  product  (Fig.  558)  ?     Koticetowhat  I  of  some,  such  as  copper  and  nat-  b.  other  nti« 
extent  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  New  |  ural  gas,  our  country  also  leads,  eni  productt 


Fro.  SS5.  — Le&dlDg  gold-prod uclag  sectlunB  ol  the  world. 


World  for  silver.    How  does  the  value  of  the  I      According  to  Figure  559,  what  two  cool 
total  silver  production  compare  with  that  of  |  nents  lead  in  Tnanufactur-     Hum&ctulnf 


l«,r*.B0Bi|U10.MO- 


n 


Pio.  SW.  — The  six  leading  gold-producing  c( 


gold  in  the  five  leading  regions  for  each? 
The  United  States  produces  great  quaii- 


ing?    What  other  smaller  sections  areac. 
tive  in  this  industry  ?    Taking  into  accoont 


coMPARiaojra  wrrn  otheb  coxtntribb 


tlie  size   of 
our     coun- 
try,  the  abun- 
dunce  of  our 
raiT  materials, 
and  the  ener- 
gy and  intel- 
ligBDce  of  our 
people,    it    is 
not  surprising 
that  ve   sur- 
pass all  other 
couutries     in 
inch     work 
(Fig.  560). 
State  the  rank 
of  other  lead- 
in;^  nations  in 
(liis     occupa- 
tion. 
Into   what    articles   is 
*       corn  manufactured  in  the 
United   States    (p.    95)? 
Where  (p.  96)  ?    Answer 
the  same  questions  about 
wheat    (p.    106).     What 
^'■e    the    leading    centers 
'or    the    preparation    of 
**ieat8  in  the  United  States 
Cp.  109)?     Whiit  coun- 
*>"ie8  in  South 
-America   are   ex- 
y^Osively  engaged 
*1     this    industry 
0>p.  246  and  247)? 
'*l  what  parts  of 
^^©  United  States 
***     most   cotton 
^**aiiufacturing 
•Carried    on    (p. 
*2)?         Why 
there?     What 
^ther  countries 
"*ve  much  cotton 
^Manufacturing? 
"hat  countries  of 
*^o    world  are 
**oted   for    the 


Leading  ailver-prodadng  Beo^onB  ol  the  wurld. 
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manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  other  iron  and  I  It  has  a  far  greater  numhor  of   miles  o^ 
steel  goods?     Name  great  centers  for  this  |  railway  than  any  other  nation  (Fiff.  561); 

but    several    small    Euro-   CemmerM 
1  Umiail  pean  nations  have  a  great-  i.    conrra- 

*^"«^»"      CeiMuir        Fr.nr-  QT    numbet    of    miles     in  Iwcm  f<m  tnn* 

proportion    to  their  area.   P""*"**" 

The  United  States  ranks  second  in 

provision    for    tratupbrtation    by  watet 

(Fig.  562).     State  the  rank  of  the  five 

chief  countries  in  total  length  of  rail- 

wayt,   and  in   merchant  marine.     Give 

reasons  why  the  United  Kingdom  should 

lead  in  merchant  marine  (p.  275).      Why 

fthduld  Norway  be   of  importance   in   thib 

respect  (p.  297)? 

We  produce  many  more  raw  prod- 
ucts  und   manufacture    many    mora 
goods  than  we  can  use.  g.    Onitnd* 
These  we  send  abroad,  with  forelgm 
or  ^j^ort,  to  other  coun-  wnntri** 
tries,  and  for  that  reason  <»  O'""  <"P<»« 
tliey  are  called  our  exportt.     Our  tea 
leading  exports,  named  in  order  o 
ft«.Wl.-Tl.««Uc„untrie.lmvlngBr«t«,tl«UBtboI  railways  (lyW).     ^^j^^^^    together    with    the     principi*. 

In  provision  for  tmnsportation  by  rail  the  j  countries  to  which  the  goods  are  sent,  ar- 
United  States  also  takes  the  leiidiug  place.  |  as  follows :  — 


industry  in  our 
countries 


TUe  tuur  leadltiK  maoutacturinf;  couDlties. 
country ;    in  foreign 


MttHtWlM 

^ 

GoBua 

SSi 

Brilkk 

u.m 

n.fM 

u,n 

n.m 

n.TDii 

Principal  Exports  op  the  Uxited  States  uuuisg  the  Fiscal  Year  endbd 
June  80,  lUll 

Artlciea  Villus  I>Hnrl|«l  Cnunlrii^ri  to  which  thajr  m  Knt 

United  Kingdom,  (Jermany,  France,  Italy. 
UnittMl  Kingdom,  Uunnauj,  Brlfnum,  Netberlaikdi. 
Uiiitwl  Kingdom,  Oemiany,  Belgium,  France. 
Canada,  Mexico,  Japan,  United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Cbina,  Netberltind& 
NetherlaiiiU.  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France. 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Mexico,  Argentina. 
I'nlEed  Kingdom,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Canada. 
Cnundn,  Mfxico,  Weal  Indies. 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  GiTmany,  France. 

Name  from  memory  ow 
priucipal  exports  in  the  ord^ 
of  their  value. 

While  there  is  thus  an  enox 
nious  quantity  of  goods  tUa 
we  sell  to  other  countries,  "^ 
must  also  buy  many  otl>* 
things.  One  of  these  is  coff* 
Flo.  Be2.-Tlieel»conntrlpiiliavlDg  the  largest  merdiantniariDeOmO).        ^   shown   in    Figure   642;      "• 


1. 

8826,170 

2. 

BreadatuHB  (wheat,  com,  Bour,  etc.) 

107,888 

H. 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

132,071 

4 

230.726, 

b. 

Mineral  oils  (erode  and  refined) 

06,116 

fl. 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 

104,008, 

7 

02,2.56, 

8. 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

65.873. 

». 

Tnbacco,  and  manufactures  of 

43,638 

10. 

Coal 

45.018, 

Total  value  of  exports  (merchandise) 

?1,536,5(H, 

n.in.s;.   t« 

A 

t,5*«.«; 

<-"-.»       N™,         r 

M^ 

l,M[,ti1 

,».,« 

,.-,., 

,.„,, 

-viy.^3Fr^ 

ia^^s^:i„ 
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produce  far  less  sugar  each  jear  than  we 
consume;    we   depend  wholly   on   foreign 

nations   for    raw    silk    (Fig. 

549);  our  tea  comes  almost 
entirely  from  abroad  (Fig.  543);  and  while 
much  rice  is  produced  in  our  Southern 
States,  a  large  amount  has  to  be  purchased. 


These  goods,  and  many  others,  have  to  be 
brought  to  our  shores,  or  imported,!  from 
other  countries,  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  called  our  imports. 

Our  ten  leading  imports,  named  in  order  of 
value,  together  with  the  principal  countries 
from  which  they  come,  are  as  follows  :  — 


Principal  Imports  of  the 


United  States  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 


Articles 

1.  Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

2.  Fibers,  and  manufactures  of 

3.  Sugar 

4.  Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

5.  Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

6.  Coffee 

7.  Hides  and  skins 

8.  Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

9.  Wool,  and  manufactures  of 
10.     India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Total  value  of  imports  (merchandise) 


June  30,  1911 

Value 
9 106,824,058 


85,578,249 
90,091,000 
96,101,006 
91,772,871 
90,567,788 
70,604,980 

62,931,803 

41,797,796 

92,910,613 

f  824,620, 160 


Some  of  the  Principal  Countries  ft-om  which  they  come 

Japan,  France,  Italy,  China. 

Mexico,  East  Indies,  Philippines. 

Cuba,  East  Indies,  Germany  (beet  sugar). 

Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France. 

United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland. 

Hrazil,  Cent.  America,  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Mexico. 

East  Indies,  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Argentina, 

Mexico. 
Canada,  Sweden,  Germany. 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  France,  Germany. 
Brazil,  Mexico. 


Compare  the  value  and  nature  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports.     How  is  the  result  en- 


couraging in  comparison  with  statistics  of 
other  countries  given  in  the  table  below  ? 


The  Ten  Leading  Countries  with  which  we  Trade 


Countriea 


Value  for  Year  ended 
JuueSO,  1911 


1.    United  Kingdom 


2»    Germany 


^-    Canada 


*•    France 


6.  Cuba 

®«  Netherlands 

7.  Brazil 
^*  Mexico 
^*  Japan 

^^-  Italy 


'  Ei^)orts 
Imports 
Total 
Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Imports 
Total 
Exports 
Imports 
Total 
Exports 
Imports 
Total 
Exports 
Imports 
Total 
Exports 
Imports 
Total 
'  Exi)orts 
Imports 
Total 


«ft7«,(n8,974 
2«1,280,106 
837,5K)3,080 
287,4i)5,8i4 

163,242,r)<M) 
450,738,374 
260,806,013 
100,863,418 
270,660,431 
135,271,648 
115,414,784 
250,686,432 
60,709,062 

110,300,4(58 

171,018,530 

06,103,376 

32,926,402 

129,029,8*18 

27,240,146 

100,867,184 

128,107,i330 

61,281,715 

57,450,111 

118,731,826 

36,721,409 
78,527.496 

115,248,905 
60,580,7(i6 
47,334.809 

107,916,575 


Some  of  the  Principal  ExportH  and  Importa 

Cotton,  breadstuffs,  meat  and  dairy  products,  mineral  oil. 
Cotton  goods,  wool  and  woolen  goods,  tin,  manufactured 

fibers. 
Cotton,  breadstufits,  meat  and  dairy  products,  copper, 

mineral  oils. 
Chemicals  and  drugs,  beet  sugar,  toys,  cotton  goods, 

paper,  silk  goods. 
Iron  manufactures,  coal,  cotton  goods. 
Lumber,  wood  pulp,  tisli,  copper,  hides. 

Cotton,  copi)er,  mineral  oils,  tobacco. 

Silk  goods,  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  wines. 

Breadstuffs,    machinery,   cotton    goods,   leather   goods, 

meat  and  dairy  products. 
Sugar,  tobacco,  iron  ore,  fruits. 

Breadstuffs,  meat  and  dairy  products,  copper,  mineral  oils. 
Tobacco,  diamonds 

Machinery,  breadstuffs,  mineral  oils,  scientific  instruments. 
Coffee,  rubber,  cocoa,  hides. 

Iron  goods,  leather  goods,  coal. 
Fibers,  copper,  lead  ore,  coffee,  hides. 

Cotton,  machinery,  mineral  oils,  beradstuffs. 
Silk,  tea,  rice. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  breadstuffs. 
Silk,  fruits,  olive  oil. 
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More  than  one  third  of  all  our  foreign 
trade  is,  as  you  can  see,  with  the  British 
Isles. 

Figure  563  shows  the  ocean  routes  that 
vessels  engaged  in  the  commerce  between 
S  PrinciMi  natious  generally  take  be- 
transportatioii  tween  the  United  States  and 
routes  on  the       Europe.     To  what  European 

countries  do  they  extend  ? 
Trace  other  routes  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  tell  what  countries  they  connect. 
Name  some  goods  that  are  carried  in  each 
case,  if  you  can.  Do  the  same  for  the 
Pacitic. 

Our  many  exports  and  imports  show  how  depend- 
ent we  are  upon  other  countries.    We  are  wonderfully 

favored  in  the  abundance  of  our  re- 
4.  The  depend-  s(,,jrces.  Yet  it  would  be  of  no  use 
ence  of  nations     .  ,  ^.t  •         'r  r      • 

to  j»ro<luce  so  many  things  if  foreign 

countries  did  not  buy  some  of  them. 
Again,  although  we  have  so  many 
products,  there  are  still  many  tilings  that  we  need 
from  other  lands.     It  is  true  that  we  probably  could 


upon  one  an 
other 


United  SUtcs 


Compare  our  wealth,  with  that  of  other 
leading  countries. 

The  figures  and  diagrams  that  you  have 
studied  show  that  several  European  coun-    ^ 
tries  compete  actively  with  the 

United  States  in  the  world's  Reasons  why 

,         ^, .  ,  we  promiae 

trade.     Give  examples.  ^^^t  progress      4 

So  far  as  the  future  is  con-  in  the  future 
cerned,  however,  several   im-  1  and  8.    Our 
portant  facts  are  in  our  favor,  youthfuiness 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  still  J^^^^^^**^***^ 
in    our    youth    as    a    people, 
while  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europ^^^ 
have,  perhaps,  already  reached  the  height^  ^ 
of  their  power.     In  the  second  place,  tht»  ^ 
territory    of    most    of    those    countries  is  J 
densely  settled,  as  shown  in  Figure   534  =M 
Note  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  squar^^  ^~ 
mile   in   Belgium,   Germany,   and  France 
When  we  contrast  with  these  figures   ou 
average  of  only  thirty  persons  per  squai 
mile,   our    possible    future    growth  seei 

almost  withoi 


130,000  Million  DoUan 


British  Lries 


Prance 


80,000 


65.000 


Qermaaj 


60,500 


RiusLft 


40,000 


Aiutriji 
-Hungazy 


25J0O0 


Fig.  S04.  —  The  six  wealthiest  nations  of  the  world  (1910). 


limit.  I 
mense  tracts 
land,  which  L  ai 
Europe  wouL  <1 
be  carefull  jr 
tilled,  are  in  01 
country  m 
even  cleared  f( 


dei"H*nd  ui>on  ourselves  for  all  that  we  want  bet- 
ter that!  any  other  uation.  The  Knglish,  for  in- 
stance, would  starve  within  a  few  weeks,  if  no 
ioixl  were  imported  there.  Yet  note  the  things 
that  we  import.  How  do  they  compare,  in  value, 
with  our  exi)ort8?  Thus,  in  spite  of  our  great 
resources,  we  are  really  very  dependent  upon  other 
countries. 

Owing  to  our  trade  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  what  hardships  would  probably  be  brought 
upon  the  British  if  they  entered  u[K)n  a  war  with  us? 
How  might  the  Geruians  suffer  if  they  were  at  war 
with  us?  How  might  the  French  suffer?  On  the 
other  I) and,  what  hardships  would  come  to  us  in 
each  case? 

All  the  preceding  facts  prepare  us  for 
Wealth  of  Figure  5t)4,  which  shows  that 

nations  the     United     States     is     the 

u^ea2l?iiest  nation  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth. 


pasture.  In  no  large  section  of  the  Unite 
States  do  we  even  approach  the  careful  til 
lage  of  tlie  soil  by  hand  that  is  common  i: 
Belgium  and  some  other  European  countries 
The  varied  climate  and  surface  feature 
of  our  vast  country  are  also  favorable  t- 
us ;  for  they  guarantee  a  va-  3  ^  ^^^^ 
riety  of  products.  Almost  all  of  climate  and 
farm   products   can  be   easily  •«rfacefettoi«sB-« 

raised,  and  our  wonderful  mineral  resources ^ 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  equaled  on  ai»  y 
continent.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  ths^-* 
our  natural  resources,  which  have  been  ^^ 
important  in  giving  us  our  present  positioi^i 
promise  equally  well  for  the  future. 

The  character  of  our  people  is  anotl"^^^ 
thing  that  must  be  considered  in  reckoai*^^ 
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4.        The  chAiac- 


01.XT   future    promise.      The    condition    of 
CHina  shows  that  resources  alone  will  not 

make  an  energetic  people  and 

j.ne  cnaxw-         ctTe9,t  UatioU;    foF,  iu  SpitC  of 
tec  of oor people      ,^    .  ,  ,         ,        ^   , 

the  fact  that  they  have  been 
gf  reatly  favored  in  their  resources,  they  have 
no. side  very  little  use  of  them.  Indeed, 
their  customs  have  even  prevented  prog- 
ress (p.  368). 

Our  people  have  consisted,  in  large  part, 
o£    persons  who  had  energy   and  ambition 
enough  to  migrate  to   a  new  land   in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.     In  their 
new  home  the  opportunities  have   been  so 
great  that  they  have   been   encouraged  to 
work    and    to    improve   themselves.     The 
conditions  in  the  desert  have  produced  the 
nomad ;  the  ease  of  life  in  the  tropical  forest 
the    shiftless  savage;    but    the    conditions 
in  the  United  States  have  produced  a  race 
noted  for  its  energy  and  enterprise.     This 
race  has  been  possible,  however,  largely  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  mixture  of  peoples 
ttlrea.dy  gifted. 


The  statement  of  reasons  for  expecting 
great  future  progress  in  the  United  States 
would  not  be  complete,  if  left  ^^^^^   qq, 
here.      There   are   two   other  care  for  edo- 
f actors   of   great    importance;   c«tioii,  and  our 
namely,  education  and  govern-  S^^^"""^^^ 
ment.     Wliere    people   are    ignorant,   and 
where   rulers   hamper   them    by  bad  laws 
and  heavy  taxes,  there  is  little  chance  of 
progress.      It    is    those    European    coun- 
tries  in  which  there  are  the   best  oppor- 
tunities   for   education,   and    the    greatest 
freedom,    that    have    made    the    greatest 
progress. 

No  nation  in  the  world  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  education  or  guarantees  its  people  a 
more  active  part  in  their  government  than 
the  United  States.  These  facts,  even  as 
fully  as  the  resources  and  the  character  of 
the  people,  help  to  expUiin  our  astonishing 
progress  in  the  past,  and  to  give  reason  for 
hope  in  the  future. 
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REFERENCES  TO  BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

Publishing  Houses.  —  American  Book  Co., 
New  York  (A .B.C.) ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  (App.) ;  The  Century  Co.,  New  York  (Cent.) ; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  (Doub.) ;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  (Dutt.) ;  Educational 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston  (E.P.C.) ;  The  Ginn  Co., 
Boston  (Ginn) ;  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  (H.B.) ; 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  (H.M.C.) ;  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  (Lipp.) ;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  (L.G.) ;  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York  (McM.) ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  (Put.) ;  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago 
(R.McN.) ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
(Scrib.) ;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York  (S.B.C.). 

Magazines.  —  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics^  Washington,  D.C.  (/?.  Amer. 
R.) ;  Journal  of  School  Geography,  until  1902 
(J.5.G.),  beginning  1902,  Journal  of  Geography 
{J.G.y  $0.15  a  number,  $1.00  a  year;  Madiwn, 
Wis.);  National  Geographic  Magazine  ($0.25  a 
number,  $2.50  a  year;  including  membership  to 
•  Society),  Washington,  D.C.  {N,GM.). 

General.  —  Many   of   the   references   in    the 

First  Book  would  serve  for  this  volume  also.     It  is 

tiot,  of  course,  expected  that  schools  will  find  it 

possible  to  obtain  all  or  even  a  large  proportion 

of    those   mentioned.    These   lists,   which   could 

easily  be  multiplied  to  many  times  their  present 

^ize,  are  offered  merely  as  suggestions  to  aid  those 

"teachers  who  wish  to  have  a  good  working  library. 

^lany  good  books  are  omitted  from  them,  cither 

loeeause  of  their  cost  or  for  other  reasons.     At  the 

^nd  of  each  section  of  Mill's  '*  International  Geog- 

"^•aphy"  are  references  to  good  standard  books. 

See  also  Mill,  **  Hints  to  Teachers  and  Students  on 

"^he  Choice  of  Geographical  Books"  (Longmans, 

^3reen  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25). 

Among  the  many  valuable  but  expensive  books 
^Df  reference  mention  may  be  made  of  R^clus, 
•  'The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitantii "  (App.,  19  vols., 
».00  each);  Stanford,  '^Compendiums  of  Geog- 
iphy"  (Scrib.,  10  voLs.,  $5.50  each);  and  Bae- 
deker, "Guide  Books"  (Scrib.,  prices  variable). 
The  latter  may  Ikj  found  in  the  libraries  of  friends 
'^^ho  have  traveled  abroad. 

There  are  a  number  of  series  for  young  people 
'^hich  contain  good  material.  For  example, 
Lutterworth,  "Zicjzag  Journey  Series"  (Dana 
£etes  &  Co.,  Boston,  18  vols.,  $1.50  each) ;  Car- 


penter, "Geographical  Readers"  (A.B.C.,  6  vols., 
$0.60  each) ;  Carroll,  "Around  the  World  Series" 
(S.B.C.,  6  vols.,  $0.60 each) ;  Chamberlain,  "Home 
and  World  Series"  (McM.,  4  vols.,  $0.40  each); 
Champney,  "Three  Vassar  Girls  Series"  (Dana 
Estes  &  Co.,  Boston,  11  vols.,  $0.75  each) ;  Hale, 
"  Family  Flight  Series  "  (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.,  Boston, 
5  vols.,  $1.50  each);  "Highways  and  Byways 
Series"  (McM.,  30  vols.*,  $2.00  each);  Knox, 
"Boy  Traveler  Series"  (H.B.,  15  vols.,  $2.00 
each) ;  "  Peeps  at  Many  Lands  Series  "  (McM.,  30 
vols.,  $0.75  each) ;  Pratt,  "  People  and  Places, 
Here  and  There"  (E.P.C,  5  vols.,  $0.40  each); 
"List  of  Books  of  Travel  in  European  Countries" 
(J.G.,  Dec,  '07:   173). 

Every  teacher  of  geography  w^ould  find  Mill's 
"International  Geography"  (App.,  $3.50)  and 
;'The  Statt^sman's  Year  Book"  (McM.,  $3.00)  of 
inestimable  value.  For  physiography  and  climate 
see  Tarr,  "New  Physical  Geography"  (McM., 
"'  $1.00).  Every  teacher  ought  to  have  access  to 
at  least  one  of  the  geographical  magazines,  and 
the  subscription  price  is  so  low  that  they  are 
accessible  to  all.  Notice  how  frequently  the 
National  Geographical  Magazine  and  the  Journal 
of  Geography  are  referred  to  in  the  following  lists. 
Many  articles  of  timely  interest  appear  in  World*8 
Workf  Harper's^  Scribner's,  and  other  magazines. 

Government  Publications.  —  Almost  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  many  government  publications 
of  geographic  interest.  There  are  far  too  many  for 
so  brief  a  list.  For  iastance,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Annual  Report  usually  contains  articles 
on  geographic  subjects,  and  the  Fish  Commission 
has  published  many  excellent  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent fishing  industries.  From  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  issued  not  merely  weather  maps,  but 
Annual  Reports  and  Monthly  Weather  Reviews. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey 
are  reports  upon  Irrigation,  Annual  Reports  con- 
taining many  excellent  accounts  of  the  geology  of 
interesting  regions,  especially  mining  regions,  and 
also  Annual  Reports  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  country,  w^ith  statistics.  Besides  these,  the 
Geological  Survev  issues  topographic  maps  (five 
cents  each).  A  list  of  these  maps  can  be  obtained 
upon  applicMion,  and  the  teacher  may  find  a  map 
of  the  region  where  the  school  is  situated. 

A  great  range  of  topics  is  covered  by  the  various 
Annual  Reports  (called  Year  Books)  and  Bulletins 
of  the  Departmeat  oC  Aj^<i\si\>MfcNi?$^\Jk^^^^s'3sa^ 
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jects  as  farming,  various  crops,  forestry,  botany, 
mammals,  irrigation,  etc.  Special  reports  of  im- 
portance are  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  also  issues  Statistical  Abstracts  on  com- 
merce, finance,  population,  etc.  From  the  State 
Department,  besides  valuable  special  papers  (like 
the  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission),  are 
issued  the  Consular  Reports,  which  have  articles 
and  notes  upon  foreign  industries,  etc.  A  wealth 
of  ^ographical  information  is  contained  in  the 
various  Census  volumes.  Besides  these,  there  are 
other  reports,  as  that  on  the  Precious  Metals, 
issued  annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  on  Indian  Affairs.  The 
maps  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  will  be 
found  of  value,  especially  in  those  schools  located 
on  the  coast,  which  should  certainly  have  maps  of 
their  immediate  locality.  Many  states  also  issue 
valuable  reports  on  agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
facturing, etc. 

In  order  to  find  out  about  the  government  pub- 
lications, one  can  often  obtain  a  list  of  those 
issued  by  a  given  bureau  by  writing  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Documents,  Washington,  D.C. 
A  monthly  list  of  all  government  publications  is 
also  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents,  thus  permitting  one  to  keep  track 
of  new  publications.  Some  of  the  publications 
must  be  purchased,  but  many  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  one's  congressman  or  senator,  to  whom 
copies  are  given  for  free  distribution  among  con- 
stituents. The  great  majority  of  government 
documents  are  issued  for  free  distribution.  Appli- 
cations for  these,  in  moderation,  are  invariably 
granted  when  needed  for  schools,  provided  the 
quota  is  not  already  exhausted. 

General.  —  Adams,  "Text-book  of  Commer- 
cial Geography"  (App.,  $1.30);  Allen,  "Children 
of  the  Palm  Lands"  (E.P.C.,  $0.50);  American 
Commonwealth  Series  (volume  for  each  state, 
H.M.C.,  $1.25  each);  Ballou,  "Footprints  of 
Travel"  (Ginn,  $1.00);  Bartholomew,  "The 
Handy  Reference  Atlas  of  the  World"  (Dutt., 
$2.50) ;  Brigham,  "  Geographic  Influence  in 
American  History"  (Ginn,  $1.25) ;  Brooks,  "On- 
tury  Book  for  Young  Americans"  (Cent., 
$1.50);  Carpenter,  "How  the  World  is  Fed" 
(A.B.C.,  $0.60) ;  Carpenter,  "  Geographical  Read- 
ers "  (one  for  each  continent,  A. B.C.,  $0.60  to  $0.70 
each) ;  Chase  and  Clow,  "  Stories  of  Industrv " 
(E.P.C.,  2  vols.,  $0.40  each);  Colquhoun,  "The 
Mastery  of  the  Pacific  "  (McM.,  $3.00) ;  Gannett, 
"Commercial  Geography"  (A.B.C.,  $1.00) ;  Geikie, 
"The  Teaching  of  Geography"  (McM.,  $0.60); 
George,  "Relations  of  Geography  and  History" 
(Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  $1.10) ; 
Hammond,  "Handy  Atlas  of  the  World"  (C.  S. 
Hammond  Co.,  New  York,  $1.00) ;  Herbertson, 
"  Descriptive  Geographies  from  Original  Sources  " 
(for  each  continent,  McM.,  $0.70  to  $0.90  each) ; 
Herbertson,  ''Man  and  His  Work  "  (McM.,  lO.GO) ; 


Hurlburt,  "Stories  about  Children  of  All  Nai 
(J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  $0.75) ;  Jol 
"  Mathematical  Geography  '^  (A.B.C.,  $1.00)  ; 
"Picturesque  Geographical  Readers"  (L 
Shepard,  Boston,  Vol.  2,  $0.72,  Vols.  3,  4,  i 
each  $0.56) ;  Kirkham,  "  In  the  Open "  (P. 
&i  Co.,  San  Francisco,  $1.75) ;  Lummis,  " 
Strange  Corners  of  Our  Continent "  (C]Jent.,  $ 
Lyde,  "A  School  Text-book  of  Geogn 
(McM.,  $1.00) ;  Lyde,  "Geographies  of  the  V; 
Continents"  (McM.,  $0.50  to  $1.40) ;  Lyde, 
and  his  Markets"  (McM.,  $0.50);  Mc» 
"Special  Method  in  Geography"  (McM.,  $ 
McMurry,  "Teacher's  Manual  of  (leogn 
(McM.,  $0.40) ;  Morris,  "Home  Life  in  All  Li 
(Lipp.,  $1.00);  R^lus,  "The  Earth  and  i 
habitants,"  Vols.  XV,  XVI,  and  XVII  ( 
$5.00  each) ;  Reynolds,  "World  Pictures"  ( 
$0.70) ;  Rocheleau,  "The  Geography  of  Com 
and  Industry"  (E.P.C.,  $1.00);  Rocb 
"Great  American  Industries"  (C.  A.  Ftar 
Chicago,  2  vols.,  $0.50  each);  Shaler,  "Ma 
the  Earth"  (Ginn,  $1.50);  Smith,  "Our 
Country"  (S.B.C.,  $0.50);  Stanford,  "Coi 
dium  of  Geography  and  Travel,"  North  Am 
Vol.  1,  "Canada"  bv  Dawson;  Vol.  2,  "I 
States  "  by  Gannett  (Scrib.,  $5.50  each) ;  Tai 
McMurry,  "Five  Book  Series"  (McM.,  $0. 
$0.75  each);  Toothaker,  "Commercial 
Materials"  (Ginn,  $1.25);  Trotter,  "Geog 
of  Commerce"  (McM.,  $1.10);  Austin,  "• 
Methods  of  Travel"  (AT.G.M.,  Nov.,  '07: 
Fay,  "The  World's  Highest  Altitudes"  (iV. 
June, '09:  493);  Mill,  "  The  Development  of 
itable  Lands"  (J.S.G,,  May,  '00:  161;  and 
'00:  218).  • 

North  America.  —  Carpenter,  "Geogra] 
Reader  of  North  America  "  (A.B.C.,  $0.60)  ; 
bertson,  "Descriptive  Geographv:  North  j 
ica  "  (McM.,  $0.75) :  Huriburt,  "  Historic  Higl 
of  North  America"  (A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  Clevt 
$2.50);  McMurry,  "Excursions  and  Lesso 
Home  Geography"  (McM.,  $0.50);  McKf 
"Larger  Types  of  American  Geography"  (] 
$0.75);  Pratt,  "American  History  St< 
(E.P.C.,  4  vols.,  $0.36  each);  Reynolds, 
Americas"  (McM.,  $0.75);  Russell,  "] 
America"  (App.,  $2.50);  Russell,  "Glacic 
North  America"  (Ginn,  $1.75);  Russell,  "! 
of  North  America  "  (Ginn,  $1 .50) ;  Russell, "  I 
of  North  America  "  (Put.,  $2.00) ;  Semple,  "  i 
ican  History  and  its  Geographic  Condit 
(H.M.C.,  $1.25). 

The  United  States.  General.  —  Ai 
"America's  Economic  Supremacy"  (McM.,  $ 
Adams,  "The  New  Empire"  (McM.,  $ 
Austin,' "Steps  in  the  Expansion  of  our  Tern 
(App.,  $1.25);  Baedeker,  "The  United  St 
(Scrib.,  $3.60) ;  Brigham,  "Geographic  Infli: 
in  American  History"  (Ginn,  $1.2.5);  Bi 
"Century  Book  of  American  Colonies"  0 
\  $\.oOV,    Brooks,  "First   across   the  Contii 
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(Scrib.,    $1.50);     Bryce,    "American    Common- 
wealth"   (McM.,  »4.00;  abridged  edition,  $1.75) ; 
Channing,    "Students'    History    of    the    United 
States''  (McM.,  $f.40) ;  Fiske,  "How  the  United 
States  became  a  Great  Nation"  (Ginn,  $1.25); 
Cannett,   "The  Building  of  a  Nation"   (H.  T. 
Thomas  Co.,  New  YoriK,>*2.50) ;  Hale,  "Tarry  at 
IHome  Travels"  (McM.,  $2.50);    King.  ^'Hand- 
^lK>ok  of  the  United  States"  (Moses  King  Gor- 
2>oration,    New  York,    $2.50);     MacC'oun,    "An 
^istori.ml    Geography    of    the    United    States" 
<Townsend  MacCoun,  New  York,  $1.00) ;  McMurry, 
**'Type  Studies  from  Geography  of  the  United 
States"  (McM.,  $0.50) ;  Newell,  "Irrigation  in  the 
TJnited  States  "  (Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00) ; 
**Our  Country"  (U.  L.  Mason,  New  York,  $0.50) ; 
IPatton,  "The  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States"  (App.,  $3.00);  Ries,  "Economic  Geology 
of   the   United   States"    (McM.,   $2.00);    Shaw, 
*' Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children"  (A.  S.  Barnes  Co., 
l>few  York,  $1.20);   Smith,  "Our  Own  Country" 
<S.B.C.,  $0.50);   Smith,  "The  Story  of  Iron  and 
Steel"    (App.,   $0.75);    Stevenson,  "Across  the 
Plains"    (Scrib.,    $1.25);     Stoddard,    "Beautiful 
Scenes  of  America"  (Saalfield  Pub.  Co.,  Akron, 
O.,   $0.75);    Tarr,    "Economic   Geology   of   the 
TJnited  States"  (McM.,  $3.50);    "The* Story  of 
Paper  Making"  (Butler  Paper  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25) ; 
"Whitney,  "The  United  States"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $2.00);    Young,  "The  Cotton  In- 
dustry"  (Scrib.,  $0.75);    Adams,   "The  United 
States:  Land  and  Water"  {N.G.M.,  May,  '03: 
171);   Austin,  "The  United  States:   Her  Indus- 
tiries"  (N,G.M.,  Aug.,  '03:  301) ;  Kirchhoff,  "The 
TJnited  States:  Her  Mineral  Resources"  {N.G.M,, 
Sept.,  '03:   331);  Price,  "The  Influence  of  For- 
estry upon  the  Lumber  Industry  of  the  United 
States"  (N.G.M.,  Oct.,  '03-  381);  "The  Growth 
^f  the  United  States"  {N.G.M,,  Sept.,  '98:  377) ; 
"Wiley,  "The  United  States:  Its  Soils  and  Their 
X^oducts"   (N.GJI.y   July,    '03:    261);    Brown, 
** Seaports  in  the  United  States"  (J.G.,  Oct.,  '05: 
-^37) ;    Emerson,  "A  Glimpse  of  Steel  Manufac- 
tiure"  (/.G.,  April,  '03:  169). 

New  England.  —  Bacon,  "  Historic  Pilgrimages 

in  New  England"  (S.B.C.,  $1.50) ;  Davis,  "Physi- 

M^al  Geography  of  Southern  New  England  "  (A.B.C., 

^M).20) ;   Drake,  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New 

^England  Coast"  (H.B.,  $2.50);   Emerson,  "New 

ZEngland  States"  (McM.,  $0.30);  Johnson,  "New 

ZEngland  and  its  Neighbors"  (McM.,  $2.00) ;  Kim- 

^Dall,  "Vermont  for  Young  Vcrmonters"  (App., 

91-00);    Kipling,  "Captains  Courageous"  (Cent., 

91.50);     Thoreau,     "Maine    Woods"     (H.M.C, 

91.50) ;  Barton,  "General  Geographic  Features  in 

^nd    around   Boston"   (J.G.,   June,   '03:    277); 

XDodge,  "Approaching  Boston"  (,/.(r.,  June,  '03: 

S71);  Emerson,  "Boston,  A  Center  of  Industry" 

CJ'G,,  June,  '03:   315);  Gulliver,   "Geographical 

XDevelopment  of  Boston  "  (J.G.,  June,  '03 :  323) ; 

*  'Geographical  Notes  on  Boston"  (/.G.,  June,  '03 : 

330) ;  Bibliography  of  Boston  and  Vicinity  (J.G., 


June,  '03 :  333) ;  King,  "  Excursions  in  and  around 
Boston "  (J,G.,  June,  '03 :  286) ;  Shurtleff,  "  Bos- 
ton Parks"  (/.(?.,  June,  '03:  302). 

Middle  Atlantic  States.  —  Brigham,  "  From 
Trail  to  Railway  through  the  Appalachians" 
(Ginn,  $0.50) ;  Chandler  &  Foushee,  "  Virginia " 
(McM.,  $0.30) ;  Gilbert,  "  Niagara  Falls  and  their 
History"  (A.B.C.,  $0.20);  Rupert,  "Pennsyl- 
vania" (McM.,  $0.30) ;  Southworth,  **  Story  of  the 
Empire  State"  (App.,  $0.75);  Twitchell,  "Mary- 
land" (McM.,  $0.30);  Whitbeck,  "New  Jersey" 
(McM.,  $0.30);  Whitbeck,  "New  York"  (McM., 
$0.30);  Brigham,  "The  Eastern  Gateway  of  the 
United  States  "  {J.S.G.,  April,  '00 :  127) ;  Dietz, 
"The  Fall  Line"  (J.6\,  June,  '05:  244). 

Southern  States.  —  Barrett,  "Tennessee" 
(McM.,  $0.30);  Brook,  "Cotton:  Its  Uses,  Cul- 
ture, etc."  (Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New  York,  $3.00) ; 
Burkett,  "Cotton"  (Doub., $2.00) ;  Earle,  "South- 
ern Agriculture"  (McM.,  $1.25);  Faust  and 
Allen,  "North  CaroHna"  (McM.,  $0.30);  Hayes, 
"The  Southern  Appalachians"  (A.B.C.,  $0.20); 
Hitchcock,  "Louisiana  Purchase"  (Ginn,  $1.25); 
Hohn,  "  Cotton  Mills  in  South  Carolina  "  (A.  Kohn, 
Charleston,  S.C,  $1.00);  Littlejohn,  "Texas" 
(McM.,  $0.35);  Mitchell,  "Georgia  Land  and 
People"  (F.  L.  Mitchell,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $1.25); 
Ralph,  "Dixie,  or  Southern  Scenes  and  Sketches" 
(H.B.,  $2.50);  Smith,  "Water  Resources  of 
Alabama"  (E.  A.  Smith,  University  of  Alabama, 
Gratis) ;  Taylor  and  St<j{)hen,  "  Louisiana  "  (McM., 
$0.25);  Thompson,  "From  Cotton  Field  to  the 
Cotton  Mill"  (McM.,  $1.50) ;  Willoughby,  "Across 
the  Everglades"  (Lipp.,  $1.50);  Harrison,  "Cul- 
tivation of  Rice  in  the  United  States"  (J.G., 
Sept.,  '03:  369):  Lloyd,  "The  Delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi" (J.G.,  May,  *'04:  204);  Phillips,  "How 
the  Mangrove  Tree  adds  New  Land  to  Florida" 
(J,G.y  Jan.,  '03 :  10) ;  Series  of  papers  on  the 
Geograi)hv  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (J.G.,  June, 
'04:  243-278);  "The  Mississii)pi  River"  (J,G,, 
Oct..  '02:  374). 

Central  States.  —  Bender,  "Iowa"  (McM., 
$0.20);  Barnard,  "Missouri"  (McM.,  $0.30); 
Condra,  "Geography  of  Nebraska"  (University 
Pub.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $0.90);  Cooley,  "Michi- 
gan" (H.M.C,  $1.10) ;  Darling,  "Illinois"  (McM., 
$0.30);  Dryer,  "Studies  in  Indiana  Geography" 
(Inland  Pub.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $0.50) ; 
Fox, "  Out  Doors  in  Old  Kentucky  "  (Scrib.,  $1.75) ; 
Grinnell,  "Jack,  the  Young  Explorer"  (F.  A. 
Stokes,  New  York,  $1.25):  Hall,  "Geography  of 
Minnesota"  (H.  W.  Nelson  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  $1.20);  Hovey,  "Celebrated  American 
Caverns"  (B.  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  $2.00); 
Stanchfield,  "Lumbering  in  Minnesota"  (D. 
Stanchficld,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $1.00) ;  Thwaites, 
"Down  Historic  Waterways,"  "On  the  Storied 
Ohio"  (McClurg,  Chicago. *$  1.20  each);  Willard, 
"Storv  of  the  Prairies"  (R.McN.,  $1.75) ;  Wilson, 
" Ohi6 "  (McM.,  $0.30) ;  Winans. "  Kansas "  CMcM., 
$0.30)-,  Ha\i,  "lKmxM5ao\a.,^'®«.^\^^^  vjs^^%^^^«k 
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'02:  241);  Hall,  " Minneapolis  and  its  Environs" 
(J.G.,  June, '02 :  249). 

Western  States.  —  Austin,  "The  Land  of 
little  Rain"  (H.M.C.,  $2.00);  Brooks,  "First 
across  the  Continent"  (Scrib.,  $1.50);  Brown, 
"The  Glory  Seekers"  (McClurg,  Chicago,  $1.59); 
Clark,  "  Indians  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Vicin- 
ity" (G.  Clark,  Yosemite  Valley,  Cal.,  $1.00); 
Cody,  "True  Tales  of  the  Plains"  (Cupples  & 
Leon,  New  York,  $1.00) ;  Fairbanks,  "California" 
(McM.,  $0.30);  Fultz,  "Out  of  Door  Studies  in 
Geography"  (Public  Schools  Pub.  Co.,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  $0.60) ;  Grohman,  "Camps  in  the  Rock- 
ies" (Scrib.,  $1.25);  Hewitt,  "Across  the  Plain 
and  over  the  Divide"  (Broadway  Pub.  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.50);  Irish,  "Arizona"  (McM.,  $0.20); 
Jones,  "Utah"  (McM.,  $0.40);  Jordon,  "Cali- 
fornia and  the  Calif ornians"  (A.  H.  Robertson, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $0.75) ;  Muir,  "Our  National 
Parks"  (H.M.C.,  $1.75);  Munk,  "Arizona 
Sketches"  (Grafton  Press,  New  York,  $2.00); 
Paine,  "Greater  America"  (Outing,  New  York, 
$1.50);  Parkman,  "The  Oregon  Trail"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00) ;  Prudclcn,  "On  the 
Great  American  Plateau"  (Put.,  $1.50);  Ralph, 
"Our  Great  West"  (H.B.,  $2.50);  "The  Pacific 
Coast  Guide  Book"  (R.McN.,  $1.00);  Tonge, 
"Handbook  of  Colorado  Resources"  (T.  Tonge, 
Denver,  Col.,  $0.50);  Van  Dyke,  "The  Desert" 
(Scrib.,  $1.25);  "Washington"  (McM.,  $0.20); 
Barrows,  "The  Colorado  Desert"  {N.G.M.,  W: 
337) ;  Blanchard,  "Home  Making  by  the  Govern- 
ment" (N.G.M.y  April,  '08:  2.50);  Blanchard, 
"  MiUions  for  Moisture  "  {N.G.AL,  April,  '07 :  217) ; 
Chapman,  "Deserts  of  Nevada  and  the  Death 
Valley"  (N,G.M,,  Sept.,  '06:  483);  Chapman, 
"Our  Northern  Rockies"  {N.G.M.,  Oct.,  '02: 
361) ;  McGee,  "The  Yuma  Trail"  {N.G,M.,  April, 
'01:  103);  Newell,  "The  Reclamation  of  the 
West"  {N.G.M.,  Jan.,  '04:  15) ;  Ransome,  "The 
San  Francisco  Earthquake"  (N,G.M.y  May,  '0(5: 
280) ;  Rody,  "Arizona  and  New  Mexico"  (N.G.M., 
'06:  101);  "The  Redwood  Forest  of  the  Pacific 
Coast"  (N,G,M.,  May,  '99:  145);  Dodge,  "Life 
on  the  Colorado  Plateaus  "  (J.5.G\,  Feb.,  '00 :  45) ; 
Dodge,  "The  Big  Trees  of  California"  (J.5.G., 
Jan.,  '01 :  16) ;  Russell,  "Climate,  Vegetation,  and 
Drainage  of  Cascade  Mountains "  (J.S.G.,  Oct., 
'01 :  280) ;  Lee,  "Canyons  of  Southeastern  Colo- 
rado" (J.G.,  Oct.,  '02:  357) ;  Newell,  "Irrigation 
on  the  Great  Plains"  ('96  Year  Book,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  197). 

Alaska.  —  Burroughs,  "  Far  and  Near " 
(H.M.C.,  $1.10);  De  Windt,  "Through  the  Gold 
Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Strait"  (H.B.,  $2.50) ; 
Edwards,  "Into  the  Yukon"  (R.  Clarke  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  $1.50);  Greeley,  "Alaska"  (Scrib., 
$2.00) ;  Higginson,  "Alaska,  the  Great  Countrv" 
(McM.,  $2.50);  MacDonald,  "The  White  Trail" 
(H.  M.  Caldwell,  Boston,  $1.25) ;  Scidmore, 
''Guidebook  to  Alaska  "  (App.,  $1.25) ;  Stoddard, 
'Over  Rocky  Mountaim  to  Alaska *'  (B.  Herder, 
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St.  Louis,  $0.75);  Swineford,  "Alaska"  (R.McN., 
$1.00);  Thompson,  "Gold  Seeking  in  the  Dalton 
Trail"  (Little,  Brown  Co..  Boston,  $1.50); 
"Alaska"  (N.G.M.,  April,  '98:  105,  twelve 
articles) ;  "  An  Expedition  through  the  Yukon 
District"  {N.GM.,  Vol.  2,  '92:  117);  Brooks, 
"  Geography  of  Alaska  '*  {ffJG.M.,  May,  '04 :  213)  ; 
Gannett,  "The  General  Geography  of  Alaska" 
(N,G,M,,  May,  '01:  180);  Georgeson,  "The 
Possibilities  of  Alaska"  (N,G.M,,  March,  '02:  81) ; 
Grosvenor,  "Reindeer  in  Alaska"  {N.G.M.,  April, 
'03:  127);  "Life  on  a  Yukon  Trail"  (iST.G.Af., 
Oct.,  '99 :  377 and  457) ;  "The  Alaskan  Boundar>' " 
(N,G.M.,  Nov.,  '99:  425);  Bayley,  "The  Yukon 
and  its  Basin"  (J.G.,  Oct.,  '08:  25) ;  Brooks,  "An 
Exploration  to  Mt.  McKinley"  (J.G.,  Nov.,  '03: 
441) ;  Davidson,  "Glaciers  of  Alaska"  (Greograph- 
ical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.); 
Brooks,  "Geography  of  Alaska"  (United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Washington). 

The  Polar  Regions.  —  Baker,  "Out  of  the 
Northland  "  (McM.,  $0.25) ;  Hayes,  "The  Land  of 
Desolation"  (H.B.,  $1.75) ;  Horton,  "The  Frozen 
North"  (D.  C.  Heath,  Boston,  $0.40);  Long, 
"Northern  Trails"  (Ginn,  $1.50) ;  Nansen,  "First 
Crossing  of  Greenland  "  (L.G.,  $1.25) ;  Mrs.  Peary, 
"The  Snow  Baby"  (F.  A.  Stokes,  New  York, 
$1.30);  Mrs.  Peary,  "Children  of  the  Arctic" 
(F.  A.  Stokes,  $1.20);  Mrs.  Peary,  "My  Arctic 
Journal"  (Contemporary  Pub.  Co.,  New  York, 
$2.00) ;  Schwatka,  "  Children  of  the  Cold  "  (E.P.C., 
$1.25) ;  Scott,  "From  Franklin  to  Nansen"  (Lipp., 
$1.25);  Scott,  "Romance  of  Polar  Exploration" 
(Lipp.,  $1.50) ;  Smith,  '^Eskimo  Stories'*  (R.McN., 
$1.00);  "An  Ice-wrapped  Continent,  Antarc- 
tica" (iV.G.A/.,  Feb.,  '07:  95);  Harris,  "Some 
Indications  of  Land  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  North 
Pole"  {N.G.M.,  June,  '04:  255);  Peary,  "The 
Value  of  Arctic  Exploration"  (N.G,M,,  Dec,  '03: 
429);  "Climatic  Control  in  Greenland"  (JJS.G., 
Oct.,  '00:  281). 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda.  —  Arthur,  "Ten 
Thousand  Miles  in  a  Yacht"  (Dutt.,  $2.00); 
•'Handbooks  on  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo" 
(B.  Amer.  R.,  $0.35  each) ;  Hill,  "Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico"  (C^nt.,  $3.00);  Kennan,  "Tragedy  of 
Pelee"  (McM.,  $1.00);  Kingsley,  "At  Last:  A 
Christmas  in  the  West  Indies"  (McM.,  $1.25); 
Nicholas,  "Around  the  Caribbean  and  across 
Panama"  (H.  M.  Caldwell,  Boston,  $2.00) ;  Ober, 
"Guide  to  the  West  Indies  and  Bermudas" 
(Dodd,  Mead  Co.,  New  York,  $2.25) ;  Ober,  "Our 
West  Indian  Neighbors"  (James  Pott  &  Co., 
$2.50);  Prichard,  "Where  Black  rules  White" 
(Scrib.,  $3.00) ;  Rodwav,  "The  West  Indies  and 
the  Spanish  Main"  (Put.,  $1.75);  Stoddard, 
"Cruising  among  the  Caribbees"  (Scrib.,  $1.50); 
"The  Foreign  Commerce  of  our  Possessions,"  etc. 
(Treasury  Department,  Washington) ;  "The 
United  States  and  Porto  Rico"  (L.G.,  $1^); 
Chester,  "  Haiti,  a  Deq;enerating  Island  "  (iV.G.Af ., 
^ILateYv,  'Q&\  'K»^^  "Cuba"  {N.G.M.,  Sept.,  W: 
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1193) ;  "Cuba,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  (N.G.M., 

Oct.,  '06:   535);    Hill,  *'Cuba  and  Porto  Rico" 

<Cent.,  $3.00);   Hill  and  Russell,  '^  Volcanic  Di3- 

-fcurbances  in  the  West  Indies  "  {N.GJL,  July,  '02 : 

^223) ;    "  Porto  Rico "  {N.GJL,  March,  '90 :   93) ; 

iJRussell,  "Volcanic  Eruptions  on  Martinique  and 

St.  Vincent"  (iV.G.iV.,  Dec,  '02:   415);   Wilcox, 

^  '  Among  the  Mahogany  Forests  of  Cuba  "  (N.G.M.^ 

July,  '08 :  485) ;  CUne,  "The  Island  of  Porto  Rico  " 

C/.5.G.,  Dec,  '01 :  362) ;  Heilprin,  "The  Bermuda 

Xslands"  (A.  Heilprin,  Philadelphia,  $3.50). 

Hawaiian  and  Small  Islands.  —  Alexander, 

*  *  A  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People  "  ( A.B.C., 

91.50);    Baldwin,  "Geography  of  the  Hawaiian 

Xslands"  (A.B.C.,  $0.60);   Dole,  "Hiwa:  Tale  of 

Ancient     Hawaii"     (H.B.,     $1.00);      "Greatest 

-America;     the    Latest    Acquired    Possessions" 

(Perry  Mason  Co.,  Boston,  $0.50) ;  "Report  of  the 

Hawaiian  Commission  "  (Stat«  Department,  Wash- 

ington) ;  Young,  "The  Real  Hawaii"  (Doubledav, 

Kew  York,  $1.50);  Wallace,  "  Island  Life  "  (McM., 

Si. 75);    Whitney,  "Hawaiian   America"    (H.B., 

S2.50) ;  articles  on  "Samoa"  (N,G.M.,  June,  '99: 

207). 

Philippine   Islands.   —   Conger,    "An   Ohio 
Woman  in  the  Philippines"  (Mrs.  E.  B.  Conger, 
Akron,    O.,    $2.00);     Coulter,    "Nature    Study 
Reader  for  the  Philippine  Islands"  (App.,  $0.60) ; 
Coursey,  "History  and  Geography  of  the  Phil- 
ippine  Islands"   (Educator   School  Supply  Co., 
JIditchell,  S.D.,  $0.50) ;  Jernegan,  "  Philippine  Gc- 
cngraphy"  (D.  C.  Heath,  Baston,  $0.(30);  Knapp, 
•* Story  of  the  Philippines"  (S.B.C.,  $0.00) ;  Son- 
iziichsen,  "Ten  Months  a  Captive  among  Filipinos  " 
(Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati,  $1.75) ;  Worces- 
"t^er,  "The  Philippine  Islands  and  their  Peoi)le" 
CMcM.,  $2.50);  Younghusband,  *^The  Philippines 
^nd  Round  About"  (McM.,  $2.50);    "Report  of 
"the  Philippine  Commission"  (Stat€  Department, 
"^^ashington) ;  Articles  on  the  Philippines  (N.G.M., 
June,    '98:    257-304;    Oct.,    '99:    33-72;    Nov., 
*O0:    1);    Barrett,  "The  Philipj)ine  Islands  and 
■^heir    Environment"    (N.G,M,,    Jan.,    '00:     1) ; 
<^annett,    "The     Philippine    Islands    and    their 
i>eople"  {N.GJL,  March,  '04:    71);    Papers  on 
Philippines    (iV.(7.3f .,    May,    '03) ;     Sanger    and 
Slithers,  "A  Revelation  of  the  Filipinos"  (N.G.M., 
^April,  '05:   139) ;  "The  Climate  of  the  Philippine 
Xslands"  (J.SXJ.,  Dec,  '99:  3G1). 

Canada.  —  Aner,   "The  North  Country"   (R. 
CUlarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  $2.00);    Baedeker,  "The 

ominion  of  Canada"   (Scrib.,   $1.50);    Butler, 
"Wild  Northland,  a  Winter  with  a  Dog"  (A.  S. 

arnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1 .00) ;  "  Canadian  Guide 
IBook"  (App.,  $1.00) ;  Coe,  "Our  American  Neigh- 
bors" (S.B.C.,  $0.60);  Hatton  and  Harvey, 
**  Newfoundland "  (Doyle  &  Whipple,  Boston, 
92^) ;  Howe,  "  Fourteen  Thousand  Miles,  a 
^lUarriage,  and  Two  Women"  (F.  S.  Howe,  Leom- 
inster, Mass.,  $1.50) ;  Morely,  "Down  North  and 
Tip  Along"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50) ; 
3?arkin,  "The  Great  Dominion"  (McM.,  $1.75); 


Pauli,  "Record  of  a  Trip  through  Canada's  Wilder- 
nejs  "  (J.  A.  Pauli  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50) ;  Plum- 
mer,  "Roy  and  Ray  in  Canada"  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York,  $1.75);  Ralph,  "On  Canada's 
Frontier"  (H.B.,  $2.50);  Statistical  Year  Book 
(each  year  by  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa) ; 
"The  Relation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada" 
(Senate  Reports,  No.  1530,  Washington) ;  Wal- 
lace, "  Long  Labrador  Trail "  (Outing,  New  York, 
$1.50);  Willcox,  "Exploration  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  "  (N,G.M.,  May,  '02 :  151 ;  June,  '02 :  185). 

Mexico.  —  Baedeker,  "The  United  States" 
(with  an  excursion  into  Mexico ;  Scrib.,  $3.60) ; 
Bancroft,  "Resources  and  Development  of  Mex- 
ico" (The  Bancroft  Co.,  San  Francisco,  $4.50); 
Edwards,  "  On  the  Mexican  Highlands  "  (Jennings 
&  Graham,  Cincinnati.  $1.50) ;  Fitzgerrell,  "Guide 
to  Tropical  Mexi(;o"  (J.  J.  Fitzgerrell,  Mexico 
Citv,  $0.50);  "Guide  to  Mexico"  (App.,  $1.50); 
Griffin,  "Mexico  of  To-day"  (H.B.,  $1.50) ;  Hom- 
aday,  "Camp  Fires  on  Desert  and  Lava" 
(Scrib.,  $3.00);  Lummis,  "The  Awakening  of  a 
Nation"  (H.B.,  $2.50);  McGary,  "An  American 
Girl  in  Mexico"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.00);  NoU,  "Short  History  of  Mexico"  (Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $0.75) ;  Plummer,  "  Roy  and 
Rav  in  Mexico"  (Henry  Holt  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.75);  Prescott,  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  (A.  L. 
Burt  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25) ;  Romero,  "Coffee 
and  India  Rubber  Culture  in  Mexico"  (Put., 
$3.00);  Romero,  "Geographical  and  Statistical 
Notes  on  Mexico"  (Put.,  $2.00);  Schwatka,  "In 
the  Land  of  Cave  and  Cliff  Dwellers"  (E.P.C., 
$1.25);  Smith,  "White  Umbrella  in  Mexico" 
(H.M.CJ.,  $1.50);  Darton,  "Mexico,  the  Treasure 
House  of  the  World"  (N.G.M.,  Aug.,  '07:  493); 
Foster,  "The  New  Mexico "  {N.G.M.,  Jan.,  '02 :  1) ; 
Nelson,  "A  Winter  Expedition  in  Southwestern 
Mexico"  {N.G.M.,  Sept.,  '04:  341). 

Central  America  and  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
—  Bolt,  "Naturalist  in  Nicaragua"  (Scrib.  and 
Welford,  New  York,  $3.00) ;  Calvo,  "The  RepubHc 
of  Costa  Rica"  (R.McN.,  $2.00);  Charles,  "Hon- 
duras" (R.McN.,  $1.50);  Davis,  "Three  Gringos 
in  Venezuela  and  Central  America"  (H.B.,  $1.50) : 
Herbertson,  "Descriptive  Geographv,  Central  and 
South  America"  (McM.,  $0.70) ;  Slicldon,  "Notes 
on  the  Nicaragua  Canal"  (McClurg,  Chicago, 
$1.25);  Steveas,  "A  Trip  to  Panama"  (Lesan- 
Gould  Co.,  St.  Louis,  gratis) ;  Handbooks  (B. 
Amer,  R.)  on  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
and  Nicaragua  (each  $0.35,  Guatemala,  $0.25) ; 
Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  same  Bureau  (each, 
$0.25),  also  contain  information  about  American 
Republics;  "Across  Nicaragua"  (N.G.M.,  Vol.  1. 
'89 :  315) ;  Articles  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
{N.G.M.,  Aug.,  '99:  297);  Burr,  "The  Republic 
of  Panama"  (N,G.M,,  Feb.,  '04:  57) ;  "Notes  on 
Panama  and  Colombia  "  {N.GJf.,  Dec,  '03 :  458) ; 
Chester,  *'The  Panama  Canal"  (N.G.M,,  Oct., 
'05:  445  and  467);  Thompson,  "Henequen  — 
the  Yucatan  Fibre"  Ql.QM.,  k^x\V^*^\  %5§:^. 
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Physiography.  —  Davis, "  Elementary  Physical 
Geography"  (Ginn,  $1.40);  Davis,  "Physical 
Geography"  (Ginn,  S1.25) ;  Dodge,  "Reader  in 
Physical  Geography "  (L.G.,  $0.70) ;  Geikie, 
"Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography" 
(McM.,  $1.10);  Gilbert  and  Brigham,  "Intro- 
duction to  Physical  Geography"  (App.,  $1.25); 
Hutchinson,  "Story  of  the  Hills"  (McM.,  $0.50)  ; 
Huxley,  "Physiography,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Nature"  (App.,  $2.50);  "National 
Geographic  Monographs"  (A. B.C.,  $2.50);  Salis- 
bury, "Physiography  for  High  Schools"  (Henry 
Holt,  New  York,  $1.50) ;  Shaler,  "Aspects  of  the 
Earth"  (Put.,  $2.00);  Shaler,  "Outlines  of  the 
Earth's  History"  (App.,  $1.75);  Shaler,  "The 
Story  of  our  Continent "  (Ginn,  $1.00) ;  Singleton, 
"Great  Rivers  of  the  World  "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York,  $1.60);  Tarr,  "Elementary  Geology" 
(McM.,  $1.40);  Tarr,  "Elementary  Physical 
Geography"  (McM.,  $1.40;  contains  refarences  to 
works  on  Physiography) ;  Tarr,  "  New  Physical 
Geography"  (McM.,  $1.00);  Emerson,  "Flood- 
plains  in  their  Relation  to  Life  "  (J.G.,  Jan.,  '07 : 
16). 

Ocean,  Climate,  etc.  —  Darwin,  "Tides" 
(H.M.C.,  $2.00);  Guyot,  "The  Earth  and  Man" 
(Scrib.,  $1 .75) ;  Harrington,  "  About  the  Weather  " 
(App.,  .$0.65) ;  Henry,  "Climatology  of  the  United 
States"  (Government  Printing  Office);  Ingersoll, 
"Book  of  the  Ocean"  (Cent.,  $1.50);  Jackson, 
"Astronomical  Geography"  (D.  C.  Heath,  Boston, 
$0.40) ;  Pillsbury,  "The  Gulf  Stream"  (U.S.  Coast 
Survey,  Washington) ;  Shaler,  "  Sea  and  Land " 
(Scrib.,  $2.50);  Smith,  "The  Organization  of 
Ocean  Commerce"  (Ginn,  $1.25);  Ward,  "Cli- 
mate" (Put.,  $2.00);  "The  Arid  Regions  of  the 
United  States"  (N.G.M.,  March,  '94:   167). 

Animals,  Plants,  etc.  —  Bailey,  "The  Nature 
Study  Idea"  (McM.,  $1.00);  Buckham,  "Afield 
with  the  Seasons"  (Crowell  Pub.  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.25);  Burroughs,  "Afoot  and  Afloat" 
(H.M.C.,  $0.25) ;  Burroughs,  "  Ways  of  Nature  " 
(H.M.C.,  $1.10);  Cook,  "Along  Four-footed 
Trails"  (James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50); 
Du  (]Jhaillu,  "In  African  Forest  and  Jungle" 
(Scrib.,  $1.50);  Foster,  "In  the  Forest"  (Doub., 
$1.50) ;  Heilprin,  "The  Geographical  and  Geolog- 
ical Distribution  of  Animals"  (App.,  $2.00); 
Hulburt,  "Forest  Neighbors"  (McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50);  Hyrst,  "Ad- 
ventures among  Wild  Beasts"  (Lipp.,  $1..50) ; 
Ingersoll,  "Wild  Neighbors"  (McM.,  $1.50); 
IngersoU,  "Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field  "  (H.B., 
$1.40);  Ingersoll,  "Wit  of  the  Wild"  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.20) ;  Johnson,  "Home, 
Haunts,  and  Habits  of  Wild  Animals  "  (J.  C.  Win- 
ston Co.,  Philadelphia,  $1.50);  Lucas,  "Animals 
before  Man  in  America"  (App.,  $1.25);  Mill, 
"Realm  of  Nature"  (Scrib.,  $1.50);  Roosevelt, 
"Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman"  (Put.,  $3.00); 
Scharf,  "European  Animals"  (Dutt.,  $2.50); 
Sbaler,  '^Domesticated  Animala"  (Scrib.,  $2.50)', 


Shaler,  "  Man  and  the  Earth "  (R.  K.  Fox,  New 
York,  $1.50) ;  Shaler,  "Nature  and  Man  in  Amer- 
ica" (Scrib.,  $1.50);  Stoneman,  "Plants  and 
their  Ways  in  South  Africa"  (L.G.,  $1.10); 
Walsh,  "Coffee,  its  History,  Classification,  and 
Description";  "Tea,  its  History  and  Industry" 
(Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  $2.00  each) ;  Whit- 
ney, "On  Snow  Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds*' 
(H.B.,  $3.50) ;  Wright,  "Four-footed  Americans" 
(McM.,  $1.50);  Fau-child,  "Our  Plant  Immi- 
grants" {N,G,M.,  April,  '06:  179);  Henshaw, 
"The  Policemen  of  the  Air"  {N.G.M.,  Feb.,  '08: 
79);  Shires,  "One  Season's  Game  Ba^  with  the 
Camera"  (AT.G.il/.,  June,  '08:  387);  Smith,  "Our 
Fish  Immigrants";  other  articles  on  Fish  and 
Turtles  {N.G.M.,  June,  '07:  385,  400,  413); 
Warren,  "  Animal  Wealth  of  the  United  States  " 
{N.G.M.,  Sept.,  '06:  511);  Holdsworth,  "Animal 
Industries  "  (J.S.G.,  March,  '00 :  105 ;  April,  '00 : 
146). 

South  America.  —  There  is  a  handbook  for 
each  of  the  republics,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  Washington,  D.C.,  price 
from  $0.30  to  $0.50  each.  Andrews,  "Brazil, 
it-s  Conditions  and  Prospects"  (App.,  $1.50); 
Ballou,  "Equatorial  America"  (H.M.C.,  $1.50); 
Bates,  "A  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazon" 
(Humbolt  Library,  New  York,  $1.00);  Butter- 
worth,  "South  America  and  Panama"  (Doub., 
$1.00);  Carpenter,  "Geographical  Reader,  South 
America"  (A.B.C.,  $0.60);  Carpenter,  "South 
America,  Social,  Industrial,  and  Political"  (Saal- 
field  Pub.  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  $3.00) ;  ChUds,  "South 
American  Republics"  (H.B.,  $3.50);  Clairmont, 
"A  Guide  to  Modern  Peru"  (A.  de  Clairmont, 
Toledo,  O.);  Conway,  "The  Bolivian  Andes" 
(H.B.,  $3.00);  Coe,  "Our  American  Neighbors" 
(S.B.C.,  $0.60) ;  Curtis,  "Between  the  Andes  and 
the  Ocean  "  (H.  S.  Stone,  Chicago,  $2.50) ;  Curtis, 
"Capitols  of  Spanish  America"  (H.B.,  S3.50) ; 
Curtis,  "Venezuela"  (H.B.,  $1.25);  Elliott, 
"ChiU  "  (Scrib.,  $3.00) ;  Ford,  "Tropical  America  " 
(Scrib.,  $2.00);  Hale,  "The  South  Americans" 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  $2.50) ;  Her- 
bertson,  "Descriptive  Geography,  Central  and 
South  America  "  (McM.,  $0.70) ;  Pepper,  "  Panama 
to  Patagonia "  (McClurg,  Chicago,  $2.50) ;  P^rez 
Triana,  "  Down  the  Orinoco  in  a  Canoe  "  (Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25) ;  Pratt,  "Pizarro:  Con- 
quest of  Peru"  (E.P.C.,  $0.30);  Reynolds,  "The 
Americas"  (McM.,  $0.75);  Rodway,  "In  the 
Guiana  Wilds"  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25) ; 
Ruhl, "  Other  Americans  "  (Scrib.,  $2.00) ;  Scrugss, 
"Columbian  and  Venezuelan  Republics"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50) ;  Smith,  "Temperate 
Chili "  (McM.,  $3.50) ;  Whymer,  "Travels  amongst 
the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator"  (Scrib.,  $2.50) ; 
Adams,  "Cuzco:  America's  Ancient  Mecca*' 
(iV.G.Af.,  Oct.,  '08:  669);  "A  Journey  in  Ecua- 
dor" (iV.G.M.,  July,  '96 :  238) ;  "A  Winter  Voyage 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan"  (N.G.M,,  May, 
'97 :   129) ;  Calderon,  "  Peru,  its  Resources,  De- 
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Telopment,  and  Future"    (N.G.M.,    Aug.,    '04: 
311);  Curtis,  "The  Road  to  Bolivia"  (N.G,M,, 
June,  '00 :  209 ;  Ju!y,  '00 :  264) ;  Hatcher,  "  Some 
Oeographic    Features    of    Southern    Patagonia" 
iN.G.M.,  Feb.,  '00:  41);  Lee,  "Beautiful  Ecua- 
<ior"  (iV.G.3f.,  Feb.,  W:  81);   Pepper,  "South 
America  Fifty  Years  Hence,"  and  other  articles 
on  South  America  (N,G,M.,  Aug.,  'OG :  427,  432, 
-449,  453,  456);  "Patagonia"  (N.G.M.,  Nov.,  '97: 
305) ;    Root,   "  An  Awakened  Continent  to  the 
South  of  Us"  {N.G.M.,  Jan.,  '07:  61);  President 
^Hubbard's   Annual  Address,    "South   America" 
CN.G.M.,  March,  '91:  1);  "  Venezuela,  her  Gov- 
ernment," etc.  {N.G.M,,  Feb.,  '96:  49) ;  "A  Day 
in  the  Falkland  Islands"  (/.5.G.,  Feb.,  '98:  49) ; 
**Climftic  Notes  made  during  a  Voyage  around 
South  America  "  (J.5.G.,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  '98 :  241 
and   297);    "From  Paros  to  Manaos"   (J.S.G., 
April,  '01:    121);    Johnson,  "Trade  and  Indus- 
tries of  Western  South  America"  (/.G.,  Jan.,  '02 : 
25;    Feb.,   '02:    51;    March,   '02:    109);    "The 
Climatic  Control  of  Occupation  in  Chile  "  {J.S.G,y 
Dec,  '97:  289) ;  "The  Valley  of  the  Amazon  and 
its  Development"  (J.S.G.,  Sept.,  '97:  193). 

Europe.  —  Amicis,  "Holland  and  its  People" 
(Put.,    $2.00);     Bailey,    "First    Impressions    of 
Europe"    (Grafton    Press,    New    York,    $1.25); 
fieckman,  "  Backsheesh ;  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  etc."  (Whi taker  &  Ray,  San  Francisco, 
$1.50) ;  BeUoe, "  Hills  and  the  Sea  "  (Scrib.,$1.50) ; 
Brochner,  "Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country" 
(Put.,  $1.20);   Carpenter,  "Geographical  Reader 
of     Europe"    (A.B.C.,    $0.75);     Coe,    "Modem 
Europe"   (S.B.C.,  $0.60);    Coolidge,  "The  Alps 
in  Nature  and  History "  (Dutt.,  $2.50) ;  Corbin, 
"Schoolboy    Life    in    England"    (H.B.,    $1.25); 
Davis,  "About  Paris"  (H.B.,  $1.25) ;  Davis,  "  Our 
English  Cousins"   (H.B.,  $1.25);    Davis,   "The 
Rulers    of   the    Mediterranean"    (H.B.,    $1.25); 
Dillon,  "Motor  Days  in  England"  (Put.,  $3.00); 
Du  Chaillu,  "Land  of  the  Long  Night"  (Scrib., 
12.00) ;      Edwards,    "Through    Scandinavia    to 
Moscow"    (R.    Clarke    Co.,    Cincinnati,    $1.50); 
Emerson,    "European    Glimpses    and    Glances" 
(Caasell  ^  Ck).,  New  York,  $1.00) ;  Finck,  "Spain 
and    Morocco"    (Scrib.,    $1.25);    Geikie,    "The 
Scenery  in  Scotland"  (McM.,  $3.50);  Green,  "A 
Short  Geography  of  the  British  Isles"   (^IcM., 
$0.90);    Green,  "Army  Life  in  Russia"  (Scrib., 
11.25);.  Hapgood,  "Russian  Rambles"  (H.M.C., 
$1.50);    Herbertson,  "Descriptive  Geographies" 
("Europe,"  $0.90;  "The  British  Empire,"  $0.75, 
McM.);  King„ " Northern  Europe"  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston,  $0.60) ;  Knight,  "  Over-sea  Britain " 
(Dutt.,  $2.00);    Loring,  "A  Year  in  Portugal" 
(Put.,  $1.50) ;   Lubbock,  "The  Scenery  of  Swit- 
zerland" (McM.,  $1.50) ;  Lyde,  "A  Geography  of 
the  British  Isles"  (McM.,  $0.60) ;  Lyde,  "A  Geog- 
raphy of  Europe"  (McM.,  $0.50);    MacDonald, 
"Paris  of  the  Parisians"  (Lipp.,  $1.50);    Mac- 
kinder,  "Britain  and  the  British  Isles"  (App., 
$2^);    Maxwell,    "A   Cruise   across   Europe" 


(J.  Lane  Co.,  New  York,  $3.00);  Moncrieff, 
"The  Peak  Country"  (McM.,  $2.50);  Monroe, 
"Norway,  its  People,  its  Fjords,  and  its  Fjelds" 
(L.  €.  Page,  Boston,  $3.00);  Nixon-Roulet, 
"Our  Little  Grecian  Cousin"  (L.  C.  Page, 
Boston,  $0.60);  Partsch,  "Central  Europe'' 
(App.,  $2.00) ;  Paton,  "Picturesque  Sicily"  (H.B., 
$2.50) ;  Pratt,  "  Legends  of  Norseland "  (E.P.C., 
$0.40);  Pratt,  "Stories  of  England"  (E.P.C., 
$0.40);  Pratt,  "Stories  from  Old  Germany" 
(E.P.C.,  $0.40);  Rushing,  "European  Days  and 
Ways"  (Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati,  $1.50); 
Sime,  "Geography  of  Europe"  (McM.,  $0.80); 
Stephens,  "Portugal"  (Put.,  $1.50);  Stepniak, 
"The  Russian  Peasantry"  (H.B.,  $1.25);  Step- 
niak,  "Russia  under  the  Tzars"  (Scrib.,  $1.50); 
Stevenson,  "An  Inland  Voyage"  (Scrib.,  $1.25); 
Stevenson,  "Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Ce- 
vennes"  (McM.,  $0.25):  Stoddard,  "Spanish 
Cities"  (Scrib.,  $1.50);  Sullivan,  "Lands  of 
Summer"  (H.M.C.,  $1.50);  Thomas,  "Sweden 
and  the  Swedes  "  (R.McN.,  $3.75) ;  Tozer, "  Islands 
of  the  iEgean"  (Oxford  Pub.  Co.,  New  York,* 
$2.25) ;  T>'ndall,  "  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps" 
(App.,  $2.00) ;  Van  Norman,  "  Poland,  the  Knight 
among  Nations"  (F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.50);  Wendell,  "The  France  of  To-day" 
(Scrib.,  $1.50) ;  Series:  French,  German,  Russian, 
Dutch,  and  Swiss,  "Life  in  Town  and  Country" 
(Put.,  $1.20  each);  Bosson,  "Sicily,  the  Battle- 
field  of  Nations  and  of  Nature"  (N,G,M.,  Jan., 
'09 :  97) ;  Bracq,  "Colonial  Expansion  of  France" 
(iV.G.M.,  June, '00 :  225);  "  Bulgaria,  the  Peasant 
State"  {N.G,M,,  Nov.,  '08:  760) ;  Coffin,  "Where 
East  meets  West"  (N.G.M,,  May,  '08:  309); 
Curtis,  "The  Great  Turk  and  his  Lost  Provinces" 
(N.G.M,,  Feb.,  '03:  45);  Gore,  "As  seen  from 
a  Dutch  Window"  (N.G.M.,  Sept.,  '08:  619); 
Grosvenor,  "The  Growth  of  Russia"  (N.G.M., 
May,  '00:  160) :  Kooh,  "In  Quaint,  Curious  Cro- 
atia "  {N.G.M.,  Dec,  '08 :  809) ;  Koch, "  Gibraltar  " 
(/.(?.,  Nov.,  '05:  378);  Koch,  "The  Forbidden 
Balkans"  {J.G.,  Oct.,  '06:  354;  Nov.,  '06:  406; 
Dec,  '06:  451);  Matthes,  "The  Dikes  of  Hoi- 
land"  {N,G.M.,  June.  '01:  219);  Moad,  "The 
Expansion  of  England  "  (iV.G.M.,  July,  '00 :  249) ; 
Noyes,  "A  Visit  to  Lonely  Iceland"  (N,G.M., 
Nov.,  '07:  731);  "Ser\'ia  and  Montenegro" 
(AT.G.ilf.,  Nov.,  '08:  774) ;  Wright,  "The  World's 
Most  Cruel  Earthquake"  (N.G.M.,  April,  '09: 
373);  "Austria"  {J.S.G.,  Dec,  '98:  394):  Bar- 
rett, "  Features  of  Norway  and  its  People  "  (j^,G. 
Sept.,  '01:  241;  Oct.,  '01:  294);  Jefferson, 
"CaBsar  and  the  Central  Plateau  of  France"  (J.G,, 
Nov.,  '07:  113);  Jefferson,  "Man  in  West  Nor- 
way" (J.G.,  Dec, '08:  86);  Reynolds,  "Mistress 
Europe  Teaching  her  School"  (/.5.G.,  Sept.,  '00: 
241) ;  "The  Geographv  of  Greater  London" 
(J,S.G.,  Feb.,  '01:  41);  "Notes  on  the  Geog- 
raphy of  Scotland"  {J.S.G,,  May,  '98:  161); 
"The  Temperature  of  the  British  Isles"  (J^.G^ 
Dec./98:  361). 
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Asia.  —  Bishop,  "Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan" 
(Put.,  $2.50);  Bramhall,  "Wee  Ones  in  Japan" 
(H.B.,  $1.00);  Brownell,  "The  Heart  of  Japan" 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50)  f  Car- 
penter, "Greographical  Reader:  Asia"  (A.B.C., 
$0.60);  Colquhoun,  "China  in  Transformation" 
(H.B.,  $3.00);  Colquhoun,  "Overland  to  China" 
(H.B.,  $3.00) ;  Curtis,  "Howadji  in  Syria"  (H.B., 
$1.50) ;  Douglas,  "The  Land  where  Jesus  Christ 
Lived  "  (Thomas  Nelson  &  Son,  New  York,  $1 .00) ; 
GUes,  "China  and  the  Chinese"  (McM.,  $1.50); 
Griffis,  "Korea,  the  Hermit  Nation"  (Scrib., 
$2.50) ;  Hamilton,  "Korea"  (Scrib.,  $1.50) ;  Her- 
bertson,  "Descriptive  Geography,  Asia"  (McM., 
$0.80);  Hogarth,  "The  Nearer  East"  (App., 
$2.00) ;  Hosie,  "  Manchuria :  its  People,  Re- 
sources and  Recent  History "  (Scrib.,  $2.50) ; 
Kipling,  "The  Jungle  Books"  (Cent.,  $1.50); 
Knight,  "Where  Three  Empu-es  Meet"  (L.G., 
$1.25);  Lee,  "When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China" 
(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  $0.60) ;  Little, 
"Through  the  Yangtse  Gorgea"  (Scrib.,  $2.50); 
Lyall,  "The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India  " 
(Scrib.,  $1.50);  Lyde,  "A  Geography  of  Asia" 
(McM.,  $0.50) ;  Mathews,  "  New  Testament  Times 
in  Palestine"  (McM.,  $0.75);  Norman,  "The 
Real  Japan"  (Scrib.,  $1.50);  Parker,  "China, 
from  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day"  (Dutt., 
$2.50) ;  Pratt,  "Stories  of  China"  (E.P.C.,  $0.40) ; 
Pratt,  "Stories  of  India"  (E.P.C.,  $0.40) ;  Ralph, 
"Alone  in  China"  (H.B.,  $2.00) ;  Scidmore,  "  Jin- 
rikisha  Days  in  Japan"  (H.B.,  $2.00);  Smith, 
"  Blue  Waters  and  Green  and  the  Far  East  To-day  " 
(Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  $1.50) ;  Smith,  "Life 
in  Asia"  (S.B.C.,  $0.60) ;  "The  Oisis  in  China" 
(H.B.,  $1.00) ;  Austin,  "Commercial  Prize  of  the 
Orient"  (iV.G.M.,  Sept.,  '05:  399);  Barrett, 
"China,  her  History  and  Development"  (AT.G.A/., 
June,  '01:  209;  July,  '01:  266);  Cresson,  "Per- 
sia, the  Awakening  East"  (N,G.M,,  May,  '08: 
356);  Fairchild,  "Travels  in  Arabia  and  along 
the  Persian  Gulf"  (N,G,M,,  April,  '04:  139); 
Grosvenor,  "Siberia"  (N,G.M.,  Sept.,  '01 :  317) ; 
Harris,  "Some  Ruined  Cities  of  Asia  Minor" 
(N,G,M.,  Nov.,  '08 :  741 ;  Dec,  '08 :  833 ;  Jan., 
'09:  1) ;  HiU,  "A  Trip  through  Siberia"  (N.G,M,, 
Feb.,  '02:  37);  Webster,  "Japan  and  China" 
(iV.G.A/.,  Feb.,  '01:  70);  Williams,  "The  Link 
Relations  of  Southwestern  Asia"  (N.G.M.,  July, 
'01:  249;  Aug.,  '01:  291);  "Korea  and  the 
Koreans"  (iV.G.3f.,  Vol.  2,  '90:  231) ;  Fenneman, 
"Geography  of  Manchuria"  (J.G.,  Jan.,  '05:  6); 
Huntington,  "Khirghiz  Nomads  and  their  In- 
fluence on  the  High  Plateaus"  (J.G.,  May,  '08; 
313) ;  "The  Russo-Siberian  Plain"  (J./S.G.,  March, 
'00:  81). 

Africa.  —  Badlam,  "Views  in  Africa"  (S.B.C., 
$0.72);  Bigelow,  "White  Man's  Africa"  (H.B., 
$2.50);  Bryce,  "Impressions  of  South  Africa" 
(Cent.,  $3.50) ;  Carpenter,  "Geographical  Reader 
of  Africa"  (A.B.C.,  $0.60);  Crosby,  "Abyssinia, 
ihe  Country  aad  People "  (N.G.M.,  March,  '01 : 
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89);  Curtis,  "Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji 
$1.50) ;  Davis,  "The  Congo  and  Coasts  of  A 
(Scrib.,  $1.50);  Drummond,  "Tropical  A 
(Scrib.,  $1.00);  Du  Chaillu,  "My  Apinm 
dom";  "Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator^ 
$1.25  each);  Edwards,  "A  Thousand  Mil 
the  Nile"  (Dutt.,  $2.50);  Herbertson,  "I> 
tive  Geography,  Africa"  (McM.,  $0.70);  Hi 
"Oom  Paul's  People"  (App.,  $1.50);  Kir 
"Some  African  Highways"  (Dana,  Estes  < 
Boston,  $1.50) ;  Lyde,  "A  Geography  of  A 
(McM.,  $0.50) ;  Penfield,  "  Present  Day  E 
(Cent.,  $2.00) ;  Rawlinson,  "The  Story  of  A 
Egypt"  (Put.,  $1.50);  Selous,  "African  1 
Note  and  Reminiscences  "  (McM.,  $3.00) ;  i 
"A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa"  ( 
$2.50);  Stanley  and  others,  "Africa:  itf 
tition  and  its  Future"  (Dodd,  Mead  4 
New  York,  $1.25);  Stanley,  "My  Dark 
panions "  (Scrib.,  $2.00) ;  Stanley,  "  My  Kj 
(Scrib.,  $1.50) ;  Stanley,  "Through  South  A 
(Scrib.,  $1.00);  Traill,  "From  Cairo  t 
London  Frontier  "  (John  Lane,  New  York,  $ 
Verner,  "Pioneering  in  CJentral  Africa"  (P 
tarian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  I 
White,  "A  Little  Story  of  South  Africa  and 
East  Coast "  (A.  Flanagan,  Chicago,  $0.50) ;  li 
husband,  "South  Africa  of  To-day  "  (McM.,  I 
"Abyssinia"(7\r.G.3f.,  March, '01:  89);  " 
since  1888"  (AT.G'.M.,  May,  '96:  157);  A 
Address  of  President  Hubbard,  "Africa,  it* 
and  Future"  (N.G.M,,  Vol.  1,  '89:  99);  B 
"Biskra,  the  Ziban  Queen"  (AT.G.M.,  Aug 
563);  Bridgeman,  "The  New  British  Emp 
Sudan"  (N.G.M.,  May,  '06:  242);  Hilder, 
ish  South  Africii  and  the  Transvaal"  {N 
March,  '00:  81);  Landor,  "Across  the  \^ 
Africa"  (AT.G.M.,  Oct.,  '08:  694);  Perd 
"Morocco,  the  Land  of  the  Extreme  ' 
(N.G.M.,  March,  '06:  117);  "The  Gold 
Ashanti  and  Kumassi"  (N.G.M,,  Jan.,  '91 
Williams,  "The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  A 
(Ar.G.A/.,  June,  '06:  344);  Wollaston,  "Am 
Snow  Peaks  of  the  Ecjuator  "  {N.G,M.,  Marc 
256);  Piatt,  "Climatic  Control  in  the  D 
(J.5.G.,  Sept.,  '00:  255);  "The  Egyptian 
and  its  History"  {J.S.G.y  Feb.,  '99:  41). 

Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacii 
Ballou,  "Under  the  Southern  Cross"  (H 
$1.50);  Carpenter,  "Geographical  Reador. 
tralia  and  Islands  of  the  Sea"  (A.B.C.,  I 
Chalmers, "  Pioneer  Life  and  Work  in  New  Gi 
(F.  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50);  I 
"Life  and  Progress  in  Australasia"  (Ne^ 
sterdam  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $2.50) ;  H< 
son,  "Descriptive  Geography:  Australia 
Oceanica"  (McM.,  S0.80) ;  Jos6,  "Australii 
New  Zealand  "  (McM.,  $0.40) ;  Kellogg,  "  Au 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea"  (S.B.C.,  ^ 
Loughman,  "New  Zealand  at  Home"  ( 
$1.75);  Nixon-Roulet,  "Our  Little  Aus^ 
Cousin"   (L.    C.    Page   &   Co.,   Bostoiiy  ] 
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Fkvtt,  "Stories  of  Australasia"  (E.P.C.,  S0.40); 
Reeves,  "Brown  Men  and  Women"  (McM., 
S3.50);  Shoemaker,  "Islands  of  the  Southern 
Seas"  (Put.,  $2.25) ;  Grimshaw,  "In  the  Savage 
South  Seas"  (Lipp.,  Phila.);  Lloyd,  "New 
Zealand"   {N.GJd^  Sept.,  '02:    342);  Morgan, 


"The  Samoan  Islands"  (iV.G.Af.,  Nov.,  W: 
417) ;  Safford,  "Guam,  our  Smallest  Possession" 
(N.GJi.,  May,  'OS:  229);  "Samoa"  (N.G.M., 
June,  '00 :  207) ;  "The  Samoan  Islands  "  (iV.G.Af ., 
Nov.,  '00:  417^;  Kellogg,  "American  Samoa ^ 
(/.G.,  Jan.,  '06:  18). 


APPENDIX  I 


TABLES  OF  AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC. 


NoTs. — The  figures,  10 10,  etc.,  refer  to  the  year  in  which  the  Census  was  taken  or  the  estimate 
Most  of  the  recent  figures  are  obtained  from  the  United  States  Census  Reports  of  1910  or  from  *^  The  Stato 
Tear  Book,**  1012. 


8IZE  OF  EARTH 

Length  of  E»rtb'B  DUuneter  at  the  Equator  (miles) 7,926   i   The  £arth*B  Surlkoe  (square  mfles) tM 

Length  of  Equator  (miles) 24,902   |   Total  Area  of  Ocean  (square  miles) 143 


CONTINENTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  CJOUNTRIES,  COLONIES.  BTO. 


Ai'ea  in 
Square  Miles    Population 


lerth  iHsrfca 8,M0,I00 

Alaska,  1910 Sm,bHi 

Antigua,  1911 ITO 

Bahama  IsUnds,  1911 5,450 

Bermuda  Islands,  1911 20 

British  Honduras,  1911 8,698 

Canada,  1911 8,603,910 

Costa  Rica,  1910 18,400 

Cuba,  1910 44,000 

Greenland,  1901 46,740 

GuatemaU^  1910 48  290 

Haiti  (Island),  1909 10,204 

Honduras,  1910 46,260 

Jamaica,  1910 4,200 

Mexico,  1910 767,006 

NewfoundUnd,  1910 42,784 

Labrador,  1910 120,000 

Nicaragua,  1910 49,200 

Panama,  1909 81,600 

Bt.Oroijc,1901 84 

St.  Thomas,  1901 88 

Salvwlor,  1910 7,225 

Uiite4  BtatM,  see  p.  426 

SMthAHorici 7,4M,MI 

Argentina,  1910 1,186,840 

Bolivia,  1910 708,195 

Braxll,1908 3,218,991 

Chile,  1910 292,680 

Colombia.  1908 488,486 

Ecuador,  1910  »  1**  aqq 

Galapagos  Islands,  i910  f "*»"^ 

Falkland  Islands,  1911 5,600 

Guiana,  British,  1911 : 90,277 

Guiana,  Dutch,  1910 46.060 

Guiana,  French,  1911 80,600 

Paraguay,  1910 171,204 

Peru,19i6 696,788 

South  Geoi^  Islands 1,000 

ToU»o,1911 114 » 

TrlSdad  Island,  1911 1,764  f 

Uruguay,  1910 72,210 

Yenenela,  1911 898,976 


126,M0,M9 

(U,856 
88,899 
66,944 
18,994 

40,468 

7,192,888 

879,588 

8,160,112 

11,898 

1,992,000 

8,029,700 

668,446 

862,422 

16,068,207 

887,681 

4,076 

000,000 

419,029 

18,401 

11,269 
1070,656 


7.091,822 

8,267,985 

81,461,100 

8,829,060 

4,808,000 

1,600,000 

2,272 
896,000 

86,094 

49,009 

762,000 

4,000,000 

uninhabited 

880,074 

1,112,000 
8,718,708 


.  1,919,  vOv         m9,9M,9M 


Andorra, 176  6.281 

Austria,  1910 116,908  88,667,898 

Austria-Hungary,  1910 861,100  51,828.921 

ROemrte  JOm,  1910 1,985  885,708 

BeJ^huB,  mo. 11,818  T,51«,780 


Area  in 
Square  Milea    Fo 

British  Empire,  1910 11,464,862        801 

BriUsh  Isles,  1910 121,890  4C 

Bulgaria,  1910 88,080  i 

Corsica,  1911 8,867 

Crete,  1911 8,865 

Denmark,  1911 16,688  i 

EngUnd,  1911 60,890  M 

EngUndand  Wales,  1910 68,884  M 

Faroe  Islands,  191 1 540 

France,  1910 207,054  81 

German  Empire,  1910 806,780  M 

Great  Britain,  1910 88,789  41 

Gret-ce,  1909 86,014  S 

Hebrides  Islands 8,000 

Hungary,  1910 125,480  8Q 

Iceland,  1910 89,766 

IreUnd,  1911 82,860  A 

Italy,  1910 110,659  81 

Liechtenstein .  1909 66 

Luxemburg,  1910 998 

Malta,  1910 96 

Monaco,  1909 8 

Montenegro,  1 909 8.680 

Netherlands,  1910 12,648 

Norway,  1910 124,180 

Orkney  Islands,  1911 876 

Portugal,  1900 85,490 

Prussia,  1910 186.184  4C 

Roumanla,  1910 60,720 

Rus8ia,1910 1,862,694        111 

Russian  Empire,  1910 8,647,657        161 

San  Marino,  1910 88 

Sardinia.  1910 9.806 

ScotUnd.  1910 80,406 

Servla,  1910 18,660 

Shetland  Islands,  1911 551 

Sicily,  1910 9,985 

Spain,  1910 194,788  li 

Sweden,  1910 178,876 

SwitierUnd,  1910 15,976 

Turkey,  1909 65,850 

Turkish  Empire,  1909 1,665,000 

Wales,  1911 7,460 

liitvKhKutliilM tl,lll,MI 

Aden,  1911 76 

Altirhanlatan,  1911 860.000 

Arabia 1,800,000 

Baluchistan,  1911 184,688 

Bhutan,  1909 80,008 

4^4 
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Art*  In 

Bqiure  MUm  Population 

BoklMn,1909 88,000  1,250,000 

BnnnM^ll 286,788  19,116,217 


Cwlon,  1911 26.839 

CUna  (proper),  1906 1,682,490 

Bepublio  of  China,  1910 4,277,170 

ChineM  Torkestan,  1906 660,840 

Cyprus,  1910 8,664 

formoea,  1910 18,468 

French  India,  1909 196 

French  Indo^ihina,  1906 256,000 

India,  1911 1,789,154 

Japan.  1910 147,666 

KhiTa,1909 24,000 

Korea,  1911 86,000 

Mancbaria,  1909 868,610 

MongoUa,1906 1.867,600 

H«i2,lIH)9 64,000 

Oman.  1909 82,000 

Pdeatine.  1906 10,000 

Pttrala,  1909 628,000 

Portoflraeae  Indies,  1901 7,880 

Bnaaia  in  Asia,  1910 6,907,662 

8lBm.  1909 195,000 

Siberia,  1910 4,786,780 

Btralto  Settlements,  1911 1,472 

Bonffarla.  1901 147,950 

Tibet,  1909 468,200 

Torfcey  in  Asia,  1909 ...608,610 

Iftte II. 


AbTsdnia,  1910 482,489 

Algwla  (Fr.).  1911 848.500 

Anglo-EirTptian  Sudan,  19li9 950,000 

Anfiolari9W 484,800 

Belgian  Congo,  1909 909,660 

British  Somamand,  1910 68.000 

Oanarr  Islands  (Sp.),  1910 2,807 

Otpe  of  Good  Hope.  1910 276,995 

C^  Yenle  IsUnds  (Port.),  1909 1,480 

Egypt,  1907 400,000 

Eritrwi  (Italy),  1906  ...., 46,800 

French  Congo.  1907 669,280 

French  SomalUand.  1907 5,790 

eambia  (Br.),  1910 8,619 

German  East  Africa,  1909 884,180 

German  Southwest  Africa,  1909 822,450 

Gold  Coast  and  Protectorate,  1910 119,200 

ItsUan  SomaliUnd.  1909 189,480 

Kamerun  (Oer.),  1909 191,180 

Liberia,  1909 40,000 


8,692.897 
407,258.080 
488,426,000 

1,200,000 
961,587 

8,128,471 

277,000 

16,815,068 

815,182,587 

50,751,919 

800,000 

18,126,027 

16,000,000 

2,600,000 

6,000,000 

600,000 

700,UO0 

9,500,000 

800,000 

24,889,000 

6,686,486 

8,220,100 

714,069 

600,000 

6,500,000 

17.688,500 

ltS,M9,9M 

6,000,000 
6.568,828 
2,868,000 
4,119,000 
90,000,000 

848,000 

419,809 

9,510,000 

147,424 

11,189,978 

460,000 

6,000,000 

180,000 

160,000 

10,000.000 

120,000 

1,5(H).000 

400.000 

8,000,000 

J  1,500,000- 

1  2,100.000 


In 
Square  MUm    Papulation 


Madagascar,  1911 998,000 

Madeira  Islands,  1900 814 

Mauritius  (Br.),  1910 886 

Morocco,  1909 919,000 

Natal,  1911 86,871 

Nigeria,  Northern,  1911 966,400 

Nigeria.  Southern,  1911 77,260 

Orange  Free  State,  1910 60,899 

Portuguese  East  Africa.1901 998,400 

Portuguese  Guinea,  1901 18,940 

Reunion  Island  (Fr.),  1907 910 

St.  Helena  (Br.),  1911 47 

Sierra  Leone  and  Protectorate  (Br.),  1910 80,000 

Spanish  Africa.  1910 85,814 

Togo,  1910 f, 88,700 

Transvaal,  1910 110,426 

TripoU  (Turk.),  1906 898,900 

Tunis  (Fr.),  1910 46,779 

Uganda  Protectorate,  lUlO 228,500 

Zanzibar  (Br.),  1910 1,020 

AiutnUt,GoHmODwealthor I,IM,M9 

New  South  Wales,  1910 810,879 

Northern  Territory,  1910 528,620 

Queensland,  1910 670,500 

South  AustraUa,  1910 880,070 

Tasmania,  1910 26,216 

Victoria,  1911 87,884 

Western  AustraUa,  1911 975,920 

Kut  tadi«8  aid  Urger  islaidi  sf  ths  PmUc I,M9,MI 

Borneo.  1905 298.848 

Celebes,  1905 71,470 

Fyi  Islands,  1910 7,740 

Hawaiian  Islands,  1910 6,449 

Java  and  Madura,  1905 50,664 

Molucca  Islands.  1906 48.864 

New  Caledonia,  1911 7,650 

New  Guinea 

British  Guinea,  1910 151,789 

Dutch  Guinea,  1905 90,540 

German  Guinea,  1910 95,160 

New  Zealand,  1910 104,751 

Philippine  Islands.  1910 115,026 

Samoa  Islands,  1910 1,079 

Salomon  Islands  f  Br.),  1910 12,000 

Solomon  Islands  (Ger.) 4,200 

Sumatra,  1905 161,619 

Total  Area  of  Continenti 

Total  Fopolatioii 


8,064,668 

160,674 

879,184 

(4,840,00^ 

1  4,660,000 

1,191,966 

9,969,000 
7,868,689 

478,816 
8,120,000 

820,000 

901,000 

8,620 

1,100,000 

986,844 
1,000,000 

1.400,000 
1,000,000 
1,928,217 
8,600,000 
200,000 

1,621,677 

8,289 

672,664 

412.808 

186,860 

1,816,000 
288,986 

47,MI,MI 

1,944.666 

861.906 

188.881 

191.909 

80,098,006 

407,906 
66,000 

200,000 
861,606 
866,000 

1,048,847 

8,276,809 

41,140 

150,810 


4,029,508 
...M.OOO.MI 
.I,7M.MI.MI 


STATES  AND  TERRITOKIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Area  in 
Square  Miles 

61,998 

590.884 

Arixona 113.956 

Arkansas 68,885 

(MUbmia 168,297 

Colorado 108,948 

Oonneetlent 4.965 

Delaware 2,870 

District  of  Columbia 70 

Florida 58,666 

QwrgU 59,266 

Guam 210 

Hawaiian  IsUnds 6,449 

Idsho 84,818 

nHBolB 66,666 


Population     Population 


86,854 

Iowa 56,147 

Kansas..^ 82,158 

Ksntacky 40,698 

Uwlslaiui 48,606 


1900 

1910 

1,828,697 

68.592 

122,981 

1,811.664 

1,485,058 

2,188,098 

64,856 

204,854 

1,574,449 

2,377,549 

689.700 
906.420 
164,785 
278,718 
628,542 

799,024 
1,114.756 
202.822 
881,069 
752,619 

2,216,881 

8,561 

154,001 

161,772 

4,821,560 

9,609,121 

11,978 

191,909 

825,594 

6,688,591 

2,516.462 
2,281,858 
1,470,495 
2,147,174 
1,881,696 

2,700.876 
2,224,771 
1,690,949 
2,289,906 
1,666,888 

Area  In  Population 

Square  Miles  1900 

Maine 88,040  694,466 

Maryland 12,827  1,188,044 

Massachusetts 8,266  2,805,846 

Michigan 67,980  2,420,989 

Minnesota 64,689  1,761,894 

Mississippi 46,865  1,551,270 

Missouri 69,420  8,106,665 

Montana 146,572  248,829 

Nebraska 77,620  1,066,800 

Nevada 110,690  42,886 

New  Hampshire 9,841  411,588 

New  Jersey 8,224  1,888,669 

New  Mexico 122,684  195,810 

New  York 49,204  7,268,894 

North  Carolina 62,426  1,898,810 

North  Dakota 70.887  819,146 

Ohio 41.040  4,157,645 

Oklahoma 70,067  790.891 

Oregon 96.600  418.686 

Pennsylyania 4M96  6,809,116 


Population 
1910 

742,871 
1,296.846 
8.866,416 
2,810.178 
2,075,708 

1,797,114 

8,298,886 

876,058 

1,192,214 

81,876 

480.672 
9.687.167 

827,801 
9,118,614 
2,206,267 

667,066 
4,767,121 
1,657,156 

679,766 
7,6«MU 
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AREAj  POPULATION^  ETC. 


Area  in 
Square  Miles 

Philippine  Islands 127,858 

Porto  Rioo 8,606 

Bhode  Island 1,248 

South  Carolina 80,989 

South  Dakota 77,615 

Tennessee 42,022 

Texas 265,896 

TutuiU 77 

Utah 84,990 

Vermont 9,564 


Population 
1900 

Population 
1910 

7,860,551 
962,019 
428,556 

1,840,816 
401,570 

8,276,802 
1,118,012 

542,610 
1,515,400 

588,888 

2,020,616 

8,048,710 

8.800 

276,749 

844,641 

2,184,789 

8,896,542 

6,780 

878,851 

855,956 

In  PopnlatloB  Fopuktiea 

Square  MUea  1900  1910 

YlrffinU 42,627  1,854,184  S,Oei,<lS 

Washington 69,127  518,108  1,141,990 

West  Virginia 24,170  958.800  l,m419 

Wisconsin 66,066  9,069,042  S,88S,8iO 

Wyoming 97,914  92,581  14fi,9<6 

Uiltsd  States,  Utal I,tt4,in  77,»I,CN  fl,lll,Ul 

UaU«4    Statss    (witboit   Alaska, 

rkUiFpiic  Islaa^s,  etc) t,9ll,789  7I.9N,»7S  91,nt,lll 


TWENTY-FIVE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CITIES   IN   THE   WORLD 


Population 

1.  London,  EngUnd,  1910 4,872,702 

Greater  London,  1910 7,587,196 

2.  New  York,  U.S.,  1910 4,766,838 

8.    Paris,  France,  1911  2,846,986 

4.    Tokvo,  Japan,  19«)9 2.168,069 

6.    Chicago,  U.S.,  1910   2,195,283 

6.  nerlin,  Germany,  1910 2,070,696 

7.  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary,  1911 2,004,291 

8.  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  1910 1,907,708 

9.  Canton,  China 1,600,000 

10.  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  1910 1,549,003 

11.  Moscow,  RuBRia,  1907 1,859,264 

12.  Buenos  Aires,  Aj^entina,  1911 1,826,994 


PopoktSoB 

18.  Calcutta,  India,  1910 1,S1<,614 

14.  Constantinople.  Turkey 1,190,000 

15.  Osaka,  Japan,  1908 1,117.161 

16.  Shanghai,  China 1,000,000 

17.  Tientsin,  China,  1910 1.000,000 

18.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  1909 1,000,000 

19.  Bombay,  India,  1910 979,899 

20.  Hamburg,  Germany,  1910 986,000 

21.  Liverpool,  England,  1910 707,606 

22.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1909 879,091 

23.  Warjiaw,  Russia,  1901 700,496 

24.  Budapest,  Austria-Hungary,  1901 

25.  Barcelona,  Spain,  1911 700; 


TWENTY-FIVE  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Population  Population 

1900  1910 

1.  New  York,  N.  Y 3,487,202  4,766,888 

9.  Chicago,  111 1,698,576  2,135,288 

8.  Phitodelphla,  Pa 1,298,697  1,549,003 

4.  St.  Louis,  Mo 575,238  687,029 

6.  Boston,  Mass 560,892  670,535 

6.  Clereland,  Ohio 831,768  560,663 

7.  Balttmore,  Md 508,957  558,485 

8.  PitUburgh.  Pa 821,616  533,905 

9.  Detroit,  Mich 285,704  465,766 

10.  Buflklo,  N.Y 862,887  423,715 

11.  San  Francisco,  Cal 842,732  416,912 

12.  Milwaukee,  Wis 295.815  813,857 

18.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 825,902  8W,468 


PopnlatloB 
1900 

14.  Newark,  N.J 246,070 

15.  New  Orleans,  La 987,104 

16.  Washington,  D.C 978,n8 

17.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 102,479 

18.  Minneapolis,  Minn 202,718 

19.  Jersey  City,  N.J 206,488 

20.  Kansas  City,  Mo 168,709 

21.  Seattle,  Wash 80,071 

22.  Indianapolis,  Ind .169,164 

23.  Providence,  R.I 176,607 

24.  LouisviUe,  Ky 204,781 

25.  Rochester,  N.Y 169,606 


PopnhllM 

mo 

S47.40I 
SW,079 

tn.ooo 

819,196 
801,406 

tt7,m 

448»8n 

98T,1M 

994,896 
998,998 
918»14i 


GROWTH  OF  THE  FIFTEEN  LARGEST  CITIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

aty                                                       1800  1880  1890 

1.  New  York.  N.Y 60,489(1)  197,112  0)  9,607,414(1 

9.  Ohlcago,IU 4,470(1840)  1.099,850 

8.  Philadelphia.  Pa 41,220(2)  80,462(8)  1,046,964(8" 

4.  St.  Louis,  Mo 10,049(1820)  14,125(7)  451.770(4 

6.  Boston,  Mass 24,987(4)  61,892(4)  448,477(6 

6.  OlereUnd,  Ohio 606(1820)  1,076(12)  261,868(9 

7.  Baltimore,  Md 26,514(8)  80.620(2)  484,489(6; 

8.  PitUburgh,  Pa 1,566(5)  12,668(8)  988,617(12) 

9.  Detroit,  Mich 1.422(1820)  2,222(11)  905,876(18) 

10.  BuflUo,  N.Y 2,095(1820)  8,668(10)  256,664(10) 

11.  San  Francisco,  Cal 998,997(7) 

12.  MUwaukee,  Wis 1.172  (1840)  904.468  (14) 

18.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 2.6^(1810)  24,881(6)  296,908(8) 

14.  Newark.  N.J 8,008  (1810)  10,953  (9)  181,880  (16) 

15.  New  Orleans,  La 17,242(1810)  29,787(6)  242,089(11) 


1900 

8,487,909 

1,098,075 

1,298.697 
ffr6,988 
600,889 

■  881,768 
608,967 
891,616  al) 
986,704  (18) 
868,887(8) 
849,789  (9) 
986Un6  (14 
896,909  (lo; 
946,070  (16 
987,104  (19) 


I 


mo 

4,786,868 

1,648.006 
687,081 
670,666 
660,668 
006,486 


460,766 
488,n6 
416,919 
81S,8n 
864.468 
84T,468 


CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  25,000  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS  IN  1910 ;   AND  A   FKW  0THSB8,  MOSTLY 

MENTIONED  IN  THE  BOOK 


Population.  1900 

Akron,  Ohio 42,728 

Albany,  N.Y 94.161 

Albuquerque.  N.M 6,288 

AUentown,  Pa 85,416 

Altoona,  Pa 88,978 

Amsterdam,  N.Y 20,929 

Anaconda,  Mont 9,458 

Annapolis,  Md 8,676 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich 14,609 

Asluifah,N.a 14,694 


Population,  1910 

69,067 
100,268 
11,020 
61,918 
62,127 

81,267 
10,184 
8,609 
14,817 
18,768 


Population, 

AshUnd,  Wis 18,074 

Astoria,  Ore 8*881 

Atchison,  Kan 16,799 

Atlanta,  Ga 80,879 

AtUntlc  City,  N.J 97.r" 


Auburn,  Me 19,961 

Auburn.  N.Y 80,846 

Augusta,  Ga. 89,441 

Augusta,  Me 11,688 

Aurora,  111 8i»14T 


8,088 

16,488 

S6«,88i 

46,160 

15,064 
84,668 
41,018 
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pDpBktIaii,  1100 

EniuTlIls,  IdiL »,00T 

EntMt,MaH. M^M 

FiU  BlTar,  Hiw. Il)<,8a 

Ttm.S.b. tfiSt 

Flnaiif,  OUa 1T,M» 

niohbnrr,  HiH SI.W 

FUnLMtoli lg,l« 

FortWitiin,  iDd tB,IIB 

Fort  Worth,  Tm. H,«8« 

FnnUbrtiE;. ..: »,ta 

PreiEn>,C4l W,*TO 

0«lT»lnii,T« »I,T8» 

OlouOMtor,  Hub S«,]ll 

GolilO»W,  N»r... 

Grud  B*p[di,  Hli^b BT,MB 

Grwley,  Colo.. 8,(«8 

OreepBij.  WIj IS.M4 

(IreenTillo.  B.C U.eW 

OulhHo,  Ot I0,»* 

II  hdU  ion,  Ohio *8,»K 

ITurrlsbBre,  ?. M.IBT 

11  .rtfonl.  Conn -H.BW 

lliverhiil,  Mu» 81,115 

Huallon.  Pt 1*,*80 

Hutanrn,  Mont lO.TTO 

Hteh  Point,  N.C. *,1M 

hOo,  HiwilUu  Ulindi IV.TSS 

lluboien.  N.-l S»,Wt 

HDl7Dk..M»i.  , «,m 

Uonolnlu,  UtnlliD  laUodi MjtM 

HnlSnringi.  Afk »,«$ 

HoUffiton.Mlch e,ll<» 

lloatlon,  T«. M.fflS 

ilunilninon.  W.  V«. II.MS 

[iBntarlll*,  Ala. 8,068 

lndi»n»polU,  Ind l«,l*t 

Ithpemfng.  llkb IS,tIII> 

ltli«»,N.y IB.m 

jMlwn,  MIcb SMBK 

Jlckton,  MIM I,81« 

.iMlionTllle.  Fli M,4«» 

junfliiown.  N.Y n,m 

jElhnan  aiv,  U<. I.IH 

JrjrwrOltr.NJ »t,iU 

JohMlown,  P« a6,»M 

JollBt,  111 M,«l» 

-lopllo.  Mo M,03S 

Jiin«o,  Alubi 1.86i 

KiUmiuM,  Uloh M,«4 

Kan  HI  CI  tr,  Kan U.418 

KiniiM  air.  Mo 1(I8,7M 

KfyWesuFW IT.ll* 

Klneiton.N.V U.SW 

KnoiTlUe,  Tenn 1M,«»I 

LiOnM**,  Wl» «a,9»B 

Unsatsr,  Pi 4l.t3» 

LuiiliW,  MiDb 1«,4SS 

Luunle,  Wyo. 8.*OT 

I^vnnor,  Bus. «.<>» 

LotdTlIla,  Oolo l>,tfS 

LawtBtoD,  Idilio MSB 

IrfwHton,  M« *«.T« 

LaHnfton.Ky M,8M 

Uiiu.Ohio SI,TSS 

Lloooln,  Nab «,H» 

I,IltJB  Hock,  Ark 88,807 

Lockpnrl,  N.V I«,69l 

Lortln,  Ohio 16,088 

Loa  Anitlc,  Cal 1*T,WT 

LciulBvlllo,  Kr W4,781 

LawaI1,lfua M,H> 

Lnsbbnif,  Vs. lS.e»l 

LvDn,Uw. 83.B1S 

Mioon,  0». «8,ST« 

Widlion,  Wli 19,1M 

UsId«i,U*u 8S,«M 

Muoliaaliir,  N.H M.KT 

MuUb,  PhlHpplBM,  1W8 !l«.ns 

liirqnstta,  ilk^ 10,0118 

MeEMVort,  Pft. 84^ 


u,en 

S8,M1 
H,S>S 


11, tH 
SG,tT> 

M,18< 


TO,SM 
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8*,884 
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AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC. 


Popnktlon,  1900 

Memphis,  Tenn 102,820 

Meriden.  Ck>nn 24,296 

Miami,  FU 1,681 

MUwaukee,  WlB 285,815 

Mlmieapolis,  Minn 202,718 

MobUe,  Ala. 88,469 

Montgomery,  Ala 80,846 

MontpeUer,  Vt 6,266 

Mount  Vernon,  N. Y 21,228 

Maskogee,  Okla 4,254 

Naehoa,  N.H 28,898 

Naahville,  Tenn 80,866 

Nfttchex,  MisB 12,210 

Newark,  N.J 246,070 

Newark,  Ohio 18,157 

New  Bedford,  Mass 62,442 

New  Britain,  Conn 25,998 

Newburgh,  N.Y 24,948 

Newcastle,  Pa 28,889 

New  Ua^en,  Conn 108,027 

New  Orleans,  La 297,104 

Newport,  Ky 29,801 

Newport,  R.I 22,441 

Newport  News,  Va. 19,685 

New  RocheUe,  N.Y 14,720 

Newton,  Mass 88,587 

New  York,  N.Y 8,437,202 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 19,457 

Nome  City,  Alaska 12,486 

Norfolk,  Va 46,624 

Norristown,  Pa 22,266 

North  Yakima,  Wash 8,154 

Oakland,  Cal 66,960 

Ogden,  Utah 16,818 

Oil  City,  Pa 18,264 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 10,087 

Olean,  N.Y 9,462 

Olympia,  Wash 4.0S2 

Omaha,  Neb 102,555 

Orange,  N.J 24, 141 

Oshkosh,  Wis 28,284 

Oswego,  N.Y 22,199 

Pasa^na,  Cal 9,117 

Passaic,  N.J 27,777 

Paterson,  N.J 105,171 

Pawtucket,  R.I 89,281 

Pensacola,  Fla. 17.747 

Peoria,  111 66,100 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J 17,690 

Petersburg,  Va 21,810 

PhUadelphla,  Pa 1,298,697 

Phoeolx,  Arix 5,544 

Pierre,  S.D 2,806 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 821,616 

Plttsfleld,  Mass 21,766 

Plymouth,  Mass 9,563 

Pomona,  Cal 5.526 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  1899 27,952 

Portland,  Me 60,146 

Portland,  Ore 90,426 

Portsmouth,  N.H 10,687 

Portsmouth,  Va. 17,427 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 24.029 

Prescott,  Ariz, 8,559 

Providence,  R.I 175,597 

Provlncetown,  Mass.,  1896 4,655 

Pueblo,  Colo 28,157 

Quincy,  111 86,262 

Qulncy,  Mass 28.899 

Racine,  Wis 29,102 

Raleigh,  N.0 18,648 

Reading.  Pa 78,961 

Redlands,  Cal 4,797 

Richmond,  Va 85,050 

Riverside,  Cal 7,978 

Roanoke,  Va. 21,496 

Rochester,  N.Y 162.fl08 

Rockford,  lU 81,061 

Rome,  Ga 7,291 

BatlMod,  Vt, 11,499 


Population, 

181,106 

27,266 

5,471 

878,857 

801,408 

61,521 
88,186 

7,866 
80,919 
25,278 

26,006 
110,364 

11,791 
847,469 

26,404 

96,652 
18,916 
27,805 
86,280 
183,605 

889.076 
80,809 
27,149 
20.205 
28,867 

89,806 

4,766.888 

80,445 

2,600 

67,452 

27,875 
14,082 
160.174 
25.580 
15,657 

64,205 

14.748 

6,996 

124.096 

29,630 

38,062 
28,868 
80,291 
54,778 
125,600 

61,622 
22.982 
66,950 
82,121 
24,147 

1,649.008 

11,184 

8,656 

683,906 

32,121 

12,141 
10,207 
86,027 
68,571 
207,214 

11,269 

88.190 

27,986 

5.092 

224,826 

4,869 
44.895 
36.587 
82.642 
88,002 

19,218 
96,071 
10,449 
127,628 
15,212 

84,874 
216,149 
45,401 
12,099 
1B,646 


1910 


Population,  1900 

Sacramento,  Cal 29,282 

Saginaw,  MIoh 42,846 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 4,27S 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 102,979 

St.  Louis,  Mo f 676,888 

St,  Paul,  Minn 168,066 

Salem,  Mass 86,956 

Salem,  Ore 4,258 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  68,681 

San  Antonio,  Tex 68,821 

San  Bernardino,  Cal 6,160 

San  Diego,  Cal 17,700 

San  Francisco,  Cal 842,78S 

San  Jo86,  Cal 21,600 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  1899 82,048 

Santa  F6,N.M u,60B 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 10,688 

Savannah,  Ga 64,244 

Schenectady,  N.Y 81,682 

Scranton,  Pa 102,026 

Seattle,  Wash 80,671 

Shawnee,  Okla 8,464 

Sheboygan.  Wis 22,962 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 20,821 

Shreveport,  La 16,018 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 88,111 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D 10,266 

Sitka,  Alaska 1,896 

Skagway,  Alaska 8,117 

Somervllle,  Mass 61,648 

South  Bend,  Ind 86,999 

South  Omaha,  Neb 26,001 

Spartanburg,  S.C 11,896 

Spokane,  Wash 86,848 

Springfield,  111 84,169 

Springfield,  Mass 62,069 

Springfield,  Mo 28,267 

Springfield,  Ohio 88,288 

Stamford,  Conn 16,997 

Stockton,  Cal 17,606 

Superior.  Wis 81,091 

S\ racuse,  N.Y 108,874 

Tacoma,  Wash 87,714 

Tallahassee,  Fla 2,981 

Tampa,  Fla. 16,889 

Taunton,  Mass .81,086 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 86,678 

Toledo,  Ohio 181,822 

Tonopah,  Nev 

Topeka,  Kan 88,608 

Trenton,  N.J 78,807 

Troy,  N.Y 60,661 

Tucson,  Aril. 7,621 

Utlca,  N.Y 56,888 

Vlcksburg,  Miss 14,884 

Virginia  City,  Nev 2,696 

Waco,  Tex 20,686 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 10.049 

Waltham,  Mass 28,481 

Warwick.  B.1 21,816 

Washington,  DC 278,718 

Waterbury,  Conn 45,869 

Waterloo,  Iowa 12,680 

Watertown,  N.Y 21,696 

Waterville,  Me '. .  .9,477 

West  Hoboken,  N.J 28,094 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 88,878 

WlchiU,  Kan 24.671 

Wilkes  Barre.  Pa 61.721 

WUllamsport,  Pa 28,767 

Wilmington,  Del 76.608 

Wilmington,  N.C 20,976 

Winona,  Minn 19.714 

Woonsocket,  R.I 28,204 

Worcester,  Mass 118,421 

Yonkers,  N.Y 47,981 

York.  Pa 88,708 

Youngstown,  Ohio 44,886 

Zanesville,  Ohio 88,668 


PopoUtloo,  1910 

44,696 

60,610 

6,404 

n,400 

087,080 

il4,744 
48,697 
14,004 

n,m 

90,614 

12.779 

89,678 

416,912 

88,940 

48,no 

6,078 

18,616 

0^06« 

78,880 

189.80T 

887,194 
18,474 
86,898 
85,n4 
88,016 

47,888 

14,004 

1,060 

878 

77,880 

68.684 
86,860 
17,610 
104,408 
61,678 

88,980 
85,201 
46.981 
80,188 
88,868 

40,884 

187,240 

88.748 

6,018 

87,788 

84.869 

68467 

168.497 

8,900 

48,664 

96,816 
76,818 
18,198 
74,419 
80,814 

8,844 
86,^6 
19.868 
87,884 
86,680 

881,069 
78,141 
26.6B8 
86,789 
11,468 

85,400 
41.641 
68.480 
07.106 
81,800 

87,411 
»^748 
18,660 
08,186 
146,060 

T9,800 
44^760 
70,060 
98,0N 
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FOBSIOK  CITIES  MOST  OF  WHICH  ABB  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


PopulAtiOll 

AtdMii,  OermMiy,  1910 166,044 

Abeoknte,  Nig«r  T«iTltor7 150.000 

Aberdeen,  SootUuid.  1911 108,084 

AoADoloo,  Mezioo 5,000 

AdeUlde,  AastnUA,  1010 198,000 

Adto  AbebA,  AbysaloU 80,000-86,000 

Alexftndrte,  Enrpt,  1907 88«,24« 

Algieri,  Algola.  1906 183.240 

Amsterdftm,  Netherlands,  1910 678,988 

Antwerp,  Belglam,  1910 820,640 

Arehuigel,  BnisU,  1911 86,000 

AreqalpA,  Peru,  1908 35,000-40,000 

Asimeloii,  Pueirnay,  1910 84,000 

Athens,  Oreeoe,  1907 167,479 

AaekUnd,  New  ZeeUnd,  191 1 102,676 

BncdAd,  Tnrker  in  Asia 76,000 

BftEla,  Brazil,  1909 280,000 

Baku,  Bassia,  1904 177,777 

Ballarat,  Australia,  1910 44,000 

BanfiTkok,  Slam,  1909 628,676 

BAToelona,  Spain,  1911 700,000 

Barmen,  Oermanr,  1910 169.201 

Baael,  Switzerland,  1910 181,914 

Bataria,  Java,  1906 188,551 

B«lDs«t,  Ireland,  1910 891,167 

Belgrade,  Senria,  1910 84,285 

Benares,  India,  1911 ^ 203,804 

B«ndlgo,  Australia,  1911 42,000 

"^     *  WB,  Br.  Somaliland 80.(M)0 

in,  Norway,  1910. 76,917 


I,  Germany,  1910 2,070.606 

B«me,  Switzerland,  1910 85,264 

BUbao,  Spain,  1910 92,.'5U 

Birmliuirham,  EngrlAnd,  1910 570,118 

Bloeoofonteln,  South  Africa,  1911 14,760 

Boffota,  Colombia,  1910 290,000 

Boloffna,  Italy,  1911 178,689 

Bombay,  India,  1910 972,692 

Bordeaux,  Franoe,  1911 261,078 

Bradford,  England,  1910 295,866 

Bremen,  Germany,  1910 246.827 

Breslau.  Germany,  1910 511.801 

Brtndisl,  Italy,  1907 22,021 

Brisbane,  Australia,  1909 148,077 

Brlatol,  EngUnd,  1910 882,560 

Bmssels,  Belgium,  1910 666,806 

Baeharest,  Boumania,  190S 800,000 

Budapest,  A ustris-II unwary,  1910 880.871 

BaenoB  Aires,  Argentina.  191 1 1.826.994 

Cadis,  Spain,  1910 67,174 

Cairo,  Egypt,  1907 654,476 

Galeatta,  India,  1911 1.216,514 

Calffary,  Canada,  1911 44,000 

Oa&o,  Peru,  1908 8 1 ,000 

Gambridge,  England,  1905 88,760 

Oanton,  China 1 ,600,000 

Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hoi>*,  1911 67.000 

Cvacas,  Venezuela 72  429 

Caidlir,  Wales,  1910 .' .  JOO.ISO 

Cartagena,  Colombia,  1910 27,000 

Cartagena,  Spain,  1910 9«  0B8 

CaUnla.  Italy,  1911 211.699 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  1910 12,426 

Cettlnje,  Montenegro,  1906 4^.«>00 

Chemnitz,  Germany,  1910 287,807 

Christohurch,  New  Zealand.  1911 80,198 

Christlania,  Norway,  191i» 248,801 

Cologne,  Germanv,  1910 !616,167 

Colon,  Panama,  1910 19,800 

Constantinople,  Turkey 1,125,000 

Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1911 462,161 

Cordoba,  Argentina,  1911 70.850 

Cordoba,  Spain.  1910 66.160 

Cork,  Iwland,  1911 ..76;682 


Population 

Cuzoo,  Peru,  1909 10,000-16,000 

Damascus,  Turkey  in  Asia 850,000 

Danzig,  Germany,  1910 170,847 

Dawson,  Canada,  1901 9,142 

Delhi,  India,  1911 88i,88T 

Doyer,  England,  1906 48,784 

Dresden,  Germany,  1910 646,88i 

DubUn,  Ireland,  1910 40S,9S8 

Dundee,  Scotland,  1911 166,006 

Dunedin,  New  ZeaUmd,  1911 64,287 

Durban,  Natal,  1911 81,896 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1911 820,816 

Elberfeld,  Germany,  1910 170,118 

Essen,  Germany,  1910 294,629 

Fez,  Morocco,  1910 140,000 

Flume,  Austria-Hungary,  1910 49,806 

Florence,  Italy,  1911 999.406 

Frankfort,  Germany,  1910 414,598 

Frederlcton,  Canada,  1901 7,117 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  1910 87,682 

Puchau,  China,  1909 624,000 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  1910 126,680 

Genoa,  Italy.  1911 272,077 

Georgetown,  BritlBh  Guiana,  1908 68,176 

Ghent,  Belgium,  1910 164,659 

Gibraltar,  Spanish  Pen.,  1909 25,916 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  1910 784,466 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  1910 167,818 

Granada,  Spain.  1910 74,888 

Grimsby,  England,  1910 74,888 

Guatemala,  Guatemala,  1910 90,000 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  1910 80,000 

Hague.  The,  Netherlands,  1910 280.616 

Hallfcx.  Canada,  1911 46,000 

Halle,  Ckarmany,  19 10 180,661 

Hambuiig,  Germany,  1910 986,000 

Hamilton,  Bermuda,  1907 2,846 

Hamilton,  Canada,  191 1 89,000 

Hammerfest,  Norway 8,889 

Hangchau,  China,  1909 860,000 

Hankau,  China,  1909 820,000 

Hanover,  Germanv,  1910 802,884 

Hsvano,  Cuba,  lOiO 819,884 

Havre,  Franoe,  1911 186,169 

Hebron,  Holy  Land 1 8,000-19,000 

Helsingfors,  Bussia,  1908 187,846 

Hobart,  Tasmania,  1911 27,719 

Hongkong,  China,  1908 829,660 

Hu6,  French  Ind.  China,  1910 50,000 

Hull,  England,  1909 276,668 


Hyderabad,  India,  1911 600, 

Iquique,  Chile.  1907 40,171 

Irkutsk.  Siberia,  1908 108,060 

Jaffa,  Holy  Land 46,000 

Jerusalem,  Holy  Land,  1910 70,000 

Johannesburg,  Transraal,  1910 168,660 

Kabul,  Afghanistan 60,000 

Khartum,  Egyptian  Sudan,  19<»9 20.966 

Khelat.  Baluchistan 14,000 

Kiev,  Bussia,  1909 468,718 

Kimberley,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1011 18,666 

Kingston,  Canada 17,961 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  1911 67,879 

Kioto,  Japan,  1908 442,468 

K5nlgsberg,  Germany,  1910 246,868 

Krefeld,  Germany,  1910 129,419 

Kumassi,  AshantI,  1910 7,000 

La  Gualra,  Venezuela 8,000 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  1909 78,866 

La  PUita,  Argentina,  1911 100,608 

Lassa,  Tibet 16,000-80,000 

Leeds,  England,  1910 490,986 

Leghorn,  Italy,  190S 106,000 

Leicester,  England,  1910 848^4 

Leipzig,  Germany,  1910 ^...QKl^SUV 
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PopoUtioii 

Lelth,  Seotland,  1911 80,489 

LIbreTlIto,  Fnnch  Congo 8,000 

Ltege,  Belgiom,  1910 174,768 

Lille,  Franee,  1911 817,807 

Liin*,  Para,  1908 140,884 

Limoges,  Franee,  1911 98,181 

Lisbon,  Portogia,  1900 866,009 

UyerpooL  En^Md,  1910 767,606 

LoADdA,  Port.  W.  Africa 14,000 

Lodi,  Bnaeia,  1908 896,686 

London,  Canada,  1911 46,000 

London,  England,  1910 4,878,702 

London,  Greater,  1910 7,687,196 

Looren^  Marquez,  Port.  E.  Africa,  1908 0,849 

Laoeme,  Bwitserland,  1910 89,168 

Lncknow,  India,  191 1 869,798 

Lyon,  France,  1911 688,796 

Madras,  India,  1911 518,660 

Msdrid.  Spain,  1910 671,689 

Magdeburg,  Gennany,  19lu 879,686 

Malaga,  Spain,  1910 188,045 

Manoos,  Brazil,  1909 60,000 

Manchester,  England,  1010 716,854 

Mandalay,  Burma,  1910 188,299 

MarseUle,  France,  1911 660,619 

Maskat,  Oman ,  1 907 26, 000 

Mecca,  Turkey 80,000 

Melbourne,  Australia,  1910 691,880 

Messina,  Italy,  1911 126,178 

Metz,  Germany,  1910 68,667 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  1910 470.669 

Milan,  Italy,  1911 699,200 

Mocha,  Turkey  In  Asia 6,000 

Mombasa,  Br.  E.  Africa,  1910 80,000 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  1908 8,000 

Montevideo,  Uruguay.  1909 291,465 

Montreal,  Cansda,  1911 466,000 

Morocco,  Morocco 60,000 

Moscow,  Russia,  1909 1,481,200 

Munich,  Germany,  1910 695,068 

Nogoya,  Japan,  1908 878,881 

Naples,  Italy,  1911 728,808 

Nassau,  Bahama,  1910 12,684 

Nazareth,  Holy  Land 11,000 

NewoasUe,  England,  1911 866,671 

Nice,  France,  1911 148,940 

Nizhni  Novgorod,  Russia,  1904 98,278 

Nottingham,  England,  1910 866,471 

Nuremberg,  Germany,  1910 888,661 

Odessa,  Russia,  1909 478,900 

Oporto,  Portugal,  1900 167,965 

Osaka,  Japan.  1908 1,886,690 

Otuwa,  Canada,  1911 86,000 

Oxford,  England,  1910 68,820 

Palermo,  Italy,  1911 814,666 

Panama,  Panama,  1909 40,801 

Para,BrazU 65,000 

Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  1909 84,795 

Paris,  France,  1911 2,846,986 

Peking,  China 1,600.000 

Pemambnoo,  Brazil,  1906 160,000 

Perth.  West  Australia,  190S 54,854 

Peterborough,  Canada,  1901 11,289 

Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  1911 8o;»9 

Piraus,  Greece,  1907 78,579 

Pisa,  Italy,  1911 66,216 

Port  Arthur,  Canada,  1901 8,814 

Port  Arthur,  China. 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  1908 100,000 

Port  Said,  Egypt,  1907 49,884 

Portsmouth,  England,  1910 817,989 

Posen,  Germany,  1910 166,696 

Potadam,  Germany,  1910 68,884 

Prague.  Austria-Hunganr,  1910 828,741 

Pretoria,  Transvaal,  1910. 48,609 

Puebla,  Mexico,  1910 101,214 

Quebec,  Canada,  1910 78,000 

Qneenitown,  Ireland 9,068 

Qolto,  EeoMdor,  1900 70,000 

Ai^gwfa,  BurmM,  1911 869,488 


Rbeims,  France,  1911 

Riga.  Russia,  1908 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  1909 L 

Rome,  Italy,  1911 , 

Rosarlo,  Argentina,  1909 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  1909 

Roubaix,  France,  1906 

Rouen,  France,  1906 

St.  Etlenne,  France,  19U6 

St.  John,  Canada,  1911 

St.  John*s,  Newfoundland,  1911 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  1910 l, 

Samarkand,  Russian  Turkestan,  1906 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  1910 

San  Salvador,  Salvador,  1906 

Santiago,  Chile,  1907 

Santo  I>omingo.  Santo  Domingo,  1909 

Santos,  BrazU,  1909 

SSo  Paulo,  Brazil,  1909 

Seoul,  Korea,  1911 

Seville,  Spain,  1910 

Sdvres,  France 

Shanghai,  China 1, 

Sheffield,  England,  1910 

Siangtan,  China,  1908 1, 

Slnganfti,  China,  1908 1, 

Singapore,  Straito  Settlements,  1911 

Smyrna,  Turkey,  1910 

Sofia,  Bulgaria,  1910 

Southampton,  England,  1910 

Stettin,  Gennany,  1910 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  1910 

Strassburg,  Germany,  1910 

Stuttgart,  Germany,  1910 

Suchau,  China,  1908 

Sucre,  Bolivia,  1909 

Suez.  Egypt,  1910 

Swansea,  Wales,  1910 

Svdnev,  Australia,  1910 

Tamploo,  Mexico 

Tananarive,  Madagascar,  1909 

Tangier,  Morocco,  1901 

Tashkend,  Russian  Turkestan,  1904 

Teheran,  Persia,  1905 

Tiberias,  Holy  Land,  1906 

Tientsin,  China.  1910 1, 

Tlflls,  RussU,  1904 

Timbuktu,  Sudan 

Tokyo,  Japan,  1908 8, 

Toronto,  Canada,  1911 

Treblzond,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Trieste,  Austria-Hungary,  1910 

Tripoli,  Tripoli,  1909 

Trondhlem,  Norway,  1910 

Tunis,  Tunis,  1906 

Turin,  Italy,  1911 

IJpernivik,  Greenland 

Valencia,  Spain,  1910 

Valparaiso,  ChUe,  1907 

Vancouver,  Canada,  1911 

Venice,  Italv,  1911 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  1910 

VersaUles,  France.  1911 

Victoria,  Canada,  1911 

Vienna,  Austria-Hungary,  1911 8, 

Vladivostok,  Siberia,  1909 

Warsaw,  Russia,  1909 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1911 

West  Ham,  England,  1910 ' 

Windsor,  Canada,  1901 

Winnipeg,  Canada,  1911 

Wuchang,  China. J 

Takoba,  Niger  Terr 

Yarmouth,  Canada,  1901 

Yokohama,  Japan,  1908 

Zanzibar  (British),  1910 

Zorldh,  Switzerland,  1910 
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SLEVATION  OF  SOME  PLATKAUS  AND  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS 


Feet 

AbjMinfaui  natera &-7,000 

AeoiMiffiiA,  Andes,  Argenttna  (highest  in  South  America) 22,860 

Apo,]ll!iidJUiao,  PhiUpplnes 10,818 

Anmt.  Turkey  In  AsU 17.825 

MX,  Blane,  Alps,  France  (highest  in  Alps) 16,781 

BoUTlan  PUteaa 10-18.000 

EnulUan  Plateas 2-2,500 

Chimbonio,  Andes,  Ecuador 20,493 

CotopazL  Andes,  Ecuador 19,618 

Slbnu,  Oanoaana,  Eussla 18,200 

Stna^SleOr 10.885 

Eyerest,  Uimalayas,  Nepal  (highest  known  in  the  worl<l) 29,002 

Fr«mont  Peak,  Kooky  Mountains,  Wyo 13,790 

Fujiyama,  Japan 12,865 

Heola,  Iceland 5, 110 

Kanchii^anga 28,156 

Eenia,  Africa 18,620 

KlUman^laro,  Africa  (highest  known  in  Africa) 19,780 

Kosciusko,  Australia  (highest  in  Australia) 7,886 

Lofran,  CkMSt  Ranges,  Cuiada  (highest  known  in  Canada) 19,589 

McKinley,  Alaska  (highest  known  in  North  America) 20.464 

Manna  Kea.  Hawaiian  Islands 13,505 


Faat 

Manna  Loa.  Hawaiian  IsUnds 18,675 

Mayon,  Luzon  Island,  Philippines 8,900 

Mexican  Plateau ; . . .  .5-6.000 

Mitchell.  AppalachUn  Mu.,  N.O.  (highest in  Eastern  U.B.).... 6,711 
Mt  Maroy,  New  York 5,8M 

Mt.  Tina.  Haiti 10,800 

Orizaba.  Mexico  (highest  in  Mexico) 18^4 

Pico  del  Turqulno,  Cuba 8,600 

Pike*s  Peak,  Bocky  Mountains,  Oolorado 14,111 

Popocatepetl.  Mexico 17.798 

Rainier,  Cascade  Mountains.  Wanhington 14,868 

St.  Ellas,  Alaska 18,025 

San  Frandaoo  Mountain,  Arizona 12, 7M 

Shasta,  Cascade  Mountains,  California 14,880 

Tibet  Plateau liK-15,000 

TTnlted  States.  Western  Plateau 5-6,000 

Vesuvius,  Italy. 4  200 

Washington,  White  Mountains,   N.H.   (highest*  in  Noirth-     '  * 

eastern  U.S.) 6,279 

Whitney,  Sierra  Nevada,  California  (highest  In  Western  U.S.).  14,502 
Yunque,  Porto  Rico 8,609 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  RIVERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Length  in  Basin  Area 

Miles  Sq.  Miles  Ocean 
Iwtkaiiricft 

Arkansas 2,170  185,671  Atlantic 

Oolorado 2,000  225,049  Pacific 

Columbia 1,400  216,587  Pacific 

Mackenzie 2,000  590,000  Arctic 

Miasonri 8.000  627,155  Atlantic 

Mlasouri-Mlsslssippl 4,800  1,267,000  Atlantic 

Nelson 1,782  482,000  AtUnUc 

Ohio 975  201,720  Atlantic 

Rio  Grande 1,800  240,000  Atiantlc 

8t  Lawrence 2,200  660.000  Atlantic 

Yukon 2,000  440,000  Pacific 

iMttlMrica 

Amazon 8,800  2,600,000  Atiantio 

Orinoco 1,8S0  866,000  Atiantlc 

PlaU 2,580  1,200,000  AtUntlc 

Sio  Francisco 1,800  •.»0,000  Atlantic 

Inapt 

Danube 1,770  800,000  Atlantic 

Dnelper 1,200  242,000  Atlantic 

Dwina 1,000  140.000  Arctic 

Elbe 725  55,000  AtUntlc 

Po 400  27,000  Atiantlc 

Rhine 800  75,000  Atlantic 

Rhone 500  88,000  Atlantic 


Length  in 
Miles 
Birepe 

S«lne 482 

Thames 228 

Volga 2,400 

Amur 2,800 

Brahmaputra 1,800 

Ganges 1,500 

Hoang-ho 2,700 

Indus ^ 1,800 

Irawadi 1,500 

Lena 2,800 

Mekong 2,800 

Ob 8,200 

Yangtse-kiang 8,200 

Yenisei 8,000 

Africa 

Congo 2.900 

Niger 2.r.(M) 

Nile MOO 

Zambezi 1,500 

iBitralla 

Darllnff 1,100 

Murray 1,000 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGE  LAKES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Area  In 
Sq.  Miles 

Aral  Sea 26,900 

Baikal 12.600 

Balkash 7,800 

Caspian 169,000 

Chad,  variable  with  sea!«on 10,000 

and  often  more 

Dead  Sea 870 

Erie 9,990 

Great  Bear  Lake 11,200 

Great  Salt  Lake 2,860 

Oreat  Slave  Lake 10,100 


Elevation 
in  Feet 

160 

1,812 

780 

—  851 

800-900 


— 1,810  » 
678 
200 
4,218 


Greatest 

Depth 

In  Feet 

225 
4,550 

70 
2,400 

12 


1.880 
210 

80-50 
over  650 


1  Below  sea  leveL 


Area  In 
Sq.  Miles 

Huron 22,822 

Ladoga 7.000 

Manitoba 1,860 

Michigan 21.729 

Nicaragua 8,600 

Nyassa 14.000 

Ontario 7,104 

Superior 80,829 

Tanganyika 12,660 

Tlticaca 8.300 

Victoria  Nyanza 80,000 

Winnipeg 9.400 


Basin  Area 

Sq.  Miles  Ocean 

80,800  Atlantic 

6,100  Atlantic 

568.800  Caspian 


620,000  Padfle 

425,000  Indian 

440,000  Indian 

570,000  Padfle 

872,700  Indian 

168,000  Indian 

950,000  Arctic 

280,000  Padfle 

1,000,000  Arctic 

548.000  Padflo 

1,500,000  Arctic 


1,200,000  Atiantio 

568,800  Atiantio 

1,278,000  Atiantio 

600,000  Indian 


Indian 

270,000  Indian 


Greatest 

Elevation  Depth 

In  Feet  in  Feet 

582  760 

60  780 

810  

582  870 

110  88 

1,600  600  + 

247  788 

602  1,008 

2.800  2,100 

12,875  700 

4,000  690  •»• 

710  70 


China 880,000,000 

Japan  and  Korea 65,000,000 

Indo-China 85,000,000 

MaUysia 80,000,000 

Other  Mongolians 40.000.000 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANKIND 


77l.6il,lll 

Europe 855,000.000 

A  sU 280,000,000 

America 115,000,000 

Africa 15,000,000 

Aoatralasia 5^QQ(l.fnA 
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DI8TBIBUTI0N  OF  MANKIND 


17t,MI,MI 

Afric*  And  MAdagAScar 1C8,000,000 

North  and  South  America 80,000,000 


iBtrieu  bitfAU tt,17f.1 

Mexico 8,765,000 


BrazU 4,900,000 

Colombia 8,160,000 

Peru i,700,000 

Bolivia,  Onatemda,  and  Venesnela 4,290,000 

United  8UU8 990,000 

OanadA 100,000 


BELIOIONS  OF  MANKIND 


Buddhists  and  Brahmins 600,000,000 

Christians 440,000,000 

Jews 8,000,000 


Mohammedans •..180,000,000 

Pagans  and  others .....950,000,000 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  COME 


Country  of  Birth  Number  in  1910 

A  ustria-Hungary 268,787 

lUly 215,687 

Russian  Empire 186,793 

British  North  America 66,555 

EngUnd 46,706 


Country  of  Birth  Number  in  1910 

German  Empire 81,288 

IreUnd 99,855 

Greece 95,888 

Sweden 98,745 

Scotland 90,116 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  FIFl'EfcN  STATES  WHERE  THEY  ARE  MOST  NUMEROUS 


States                     Number  of  Negroes  Percentage  of  Negroes 

In  1900  to  Total 

Population,  1900 

1.  Georgia 1,0*4,818  46.60 

8.   Mississippi 907,680  68.50 

8.   AUbama 827,807  45.24 

4.   South  Carolina 782,821  58.86 

6.   Virginia 660,728  85.68 


6.  Louisiana 650,804 

7.  North  Carolina 624,469 

8.  Texas 620, 728 


47.10 
82.97 
20.36 


States  Number  of  Negroes    Percentage  of  Negroes 

in  1900  to  Total 

Population,  1900 

9.  Tennessee 480,248  88.71 

10.  Arkansas 866,866  97.97 

11.  Kentuclcy 884,706  18.25 

12.  Maryland 235,064  19.75 

18.  Florida 880.780  48.65 

14.  Missouri 161,884  5.19 

15.  Pennsylvania 156,845  9.48 

Total  number  of  Negroes  in  1900,  8,840,789* 


INDEX   AND   PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 

KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 
(Webstbr^s  Intbbnational  Dictionary) 

ft,  aa  in  Sle  ;  ft,  as  in  sen'ftte  ;  ft,  as  in  c&re ;  ft,  as  in  Sm ;  ft,  as  in  ftrm ;  ft,  as  in  ftsk ;  a,  as  in  fi'nal ;  (^  as  In  ftU ; 
e,  as  in  eve ;  $,  as  in  ^-vent' ;  6,  as  in  Snd ;  8,  as  in  f dm ;  €,  as  in  re'cent ;  I,  as  in  Ice ;  i,  as  in  i-de'a ;  i,  as  in  Ili ; 
5,  as  in  Old ;  6,  as  in  6-bey' ;  0,  as  in  Orb ;  5,  as  in  Odd ;  u,  as  in  fUie ;  ii,  as  in  ii-nite' ;  Ui  as  in  njde ;  9,  as  in  hfii ; 
ti,  as  in  tip ;  ii,  as  in  dm ;  j^,  as  in  pit'^ ;  00,  as  in  food ;  65,  as  in  foot ;  ou,  as  in  out ;  oi,  as  in  oil ;  n,  representing 
simply  the  nasal  tone  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  ensemble  (ftN'sftN^bU),  *  (for  voice  glide)  as  in  pardon  ( par'd^n^; 
g  (hard),  as  in  go;  s  (sharp),  as  in  so;  z  (like  s  sonant),  as  in  zone;  ch  (=  tsh),  as  in  chair ;  sh,  for  ch,  as  in 
machine ;  zh  (=  sh  made  sonant),  for  z,  as  in  azure ;  j  (=  dzh),  for  g,  as  in  gem ;  k,  for  ch,  as  in  chorus ;  kw, 
for  qu,  as  in  queen ;  ks  (surd),  for  z,  as  in  vex ;  gz  (sonant),  for  x,  as  in  exist ;  f,  for  ph,  as  in  philosophy ;  hw, 
for  wh,  as  in  what ;  t,  for  ed,  as  in  baked  ;  ng,  as  in  long ;  n  (like  ng)  for  n  before  the  sound  of  k  or  hard  g,  as 
in  bank;  n  (ordinary  sound),  as  in  no  ;  th  (sonant),  for  th,  as  in  then ;  th  (surd),  as  in  thin. 

The  prhnary  accent  is  indicated  by  a  short,  heavy  mark  (' ),  the  secondary  by  a  lighter  mark  ( ' ). 

The  numbers  refer  to  pages.  Where  several  references  are  given,  the  pages  on  which  the  principal  description 
Is  to  be  found  are  indicated  by  heavier  type. 


Aachen  (ft'K^n),  312,  817. 

Aberdeen  (ftb'Sr-den),  207,  274. 

Abyssinia  (Sb'Is^In1-ft),  388. 

Abyssinian  Mountains,  879. 

Acapulco  (ft'kft-pool'kft),  177. 

Aconcagua,  Mt.  (-ft'kdn-k&'gwa),236. 

Adams,  Mt.  (4Ul'amz),  120. 

AdeUide  (ftd^^lftd),  396. 

Aden  (a'den  or  ftMen),  361. 

Adirondack  Monntains  (ftdl-rdn'- 
dftk-),  51,  62. 

Adriatic  Sea  (ftd'ri-fttlk-  or  ft'drl-), 
329,  334. 

JBgean  Sea  (^je'an-),  334. 

Afghanistan  (ftf-gftnls-tftn'),  362. 

Africa  (ftf'ri-ka),  873-389;  animals, 
875,  376;  caravans  on  deserts, 
377-378;  Central,  386-389  (see 
Centra]  Africa) ;  climate,  374 ; 
coast  line,  373;  exploration  and 
settlement,  376-377 ;  forests,  374 ; 
inhabitants,  376;  islands  near, 
389;  lakes,  374;  mountains,  873; 
Northern,  377-384  (see  Barbary 
States,  Egypt,  and  Sahara) ;  rail- 
ways, 381,  886,  388,  389;  rivers, 
373 ;  Southem,  384-386  (see  South 
Africa) ;  surface  features,  373 ; 
west  coast,  388.  See  also  under 
various  countries  of  Africa. 

Agaye  plant  (ft-gft'v^),  173. 

Agriculture,  29, 183-184.  See  under 
names  of  countries,  etc. 

Aix  la  ChapeUe  (ftks-la-shft'peK  or 
fis-),  317. 

AUbama  (ftl'ft-ba'mft),  49,  79,  80. 

AUbaster  (Sl'a-bfts'tSr),  382. 

Alameda  (Cal.)  (a'la-m&'dft),  138. 

Alaska  (i-lfts'kft),  127,  141,  148-168 
climate,  149;  fishing,  149-161 
mining,  161 ;  surface  features,  149 
towns   162 

Albany  (N.  T)  (^a)ft-nl),  69,  61,  62. 
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Alberta  (ftl-b5r'tft),  162,  163. 

Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  (al'bdd-kftr'- 
Ka),  14^. 

Aldemey  (-^I'dSr-nl),  Isle  of,  266. 

Aleutian  Islands  (4-)Q'shan-),  149. 

Alexandria  (ftl'£gz^n'dri-ft) ,  382. 

Alfalfa  (ftl-fftl'fft),  in  Argentina,  246 ; 
Colorado,  130. 

Algeria  (ftl-j6'rl-ft) ,  290,  377,  382. 

Algiers  (ftl-jerz'),  384. 

Allegheny  Plateau  (ftr^gft'nl-),  49. 

Allegheny  (Pa.),  59,  67. 

Allegheny  Riyer,  67. 

Almonds,  in  California,  131.  See 
also  Fruits. 

Alpaca  (ftl'pftk'ft),  241,  242,  261. 

Alps  Mountains  (ftlps-),  267,  283, 
284,  319,  324,  331. 

Alsace-Lorraine  (ftl'sas'  l6'rftn'),  308. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  (ftl-too'nft),  69. 

Amazon  (ftm'ft-z6n),  236,  248,  248. 

Amsterdam  (ftm'stSr-dftm'),  280. 

Anaconda  (Mont.)  (ftn'a-kdn'dft), 
137. 

Andes  Mountains  (ftn'd^z-),  236, 238, 
251,  252. 

Andorra  (ftn-ddr'rft),  284,  291. 

Androscog^  (ftn'drds-kdg'gin),  40. 

Animals,  in  Africa,  376;  Alaska, 
162;  Arctic  regions,  14-16,  226; 
Asia,  343-346;  Australia,  231, 
392,  393;  Belgium,  281;  British 
Isles,  266;  Central  States, 
97-98;  Denmark,  299;  deserts, 
229-230 ;  Egypt,  380 ;  France,  285; 
frigid  zone,  226 ;  India,  366 ;  Ire- 
land, 270 ;  Mexico,  174 ;  The  Neth- 
eriands,  278  ;  Persia,  361 ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  159  ;  Russia  in  Asia, 
352;  South  America,  239-241; 
Spain,  292  ;  the  steppes,  231 ;  tem- 
perate zone,  17-19,  230 ;  torrid 
zone,  21-22,  227-228. 

Annapolis  (Md.)  (ftn-nftp^-lls),  67. 

Ann  Arbor  (Mich.).  112. 
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Antilles  (ftn-tingz  or  ftN-teiO,  178- 
179. 

Anti-trade  winds  (ftn'tl-trftd'-),  207- 
208. 

Antwerp  (ftntVSrp),  282,  888,  286. 

Apennines  (ftp'en-ninz),  324,  326, 
328. 

ApU  (a-pe'ft  or  ft'p*-fi),  167. 

Appalachian  Mountains  (ftp'pft-lft'- 
chl-an-  or  -Iftchl-an-),  4,  7  ;  in 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  48-49; 
mining  in  the,  29;  in  New  Eng- 
land, 32  ;  passageways  across,  4^ 
60  ;  in  Southern  States,  71-72. 

Apples,  in  Central  States,  97  ;  Mex- 
ico, 173;  Michigan  peninsula,  97; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  63;  New 
York  State,  63;  Nova  Scotia,  166; 
Southern  States,  77;  Western 
States,  128. 

Apricots  (ft'prl-kSts),  131,  132. 

ArabU  (a-rft'bl-A),  860-861;  agricul- 
ture,  361 ;  animals,  361 ;  cities,  861 
climate,    360;    government,   361 
population,   351 ;    products,    361 
rainfall,  360 ;  surface  features,  860. 

Aral  Sea  (ftr'al-),  303. 

Ararat,  Mt.  (-ftr'A-rftt),  347. 

Archangel  (ftrk-ftn'jfl),  302. 

Arctic  Circle  (ark'tik-),  199. 

Arctic  Ocean,  2i)7. 

Arequipa  (ft'rft-ke'pft),  262. 

Argentina  (ar'gen-te'nft),  236,  239, 
242,  846-247;  agriculture,  246; 
cities,  247 ;  climate,  246 ;  com- 
merce, 247  ;  dairying,  247  ;  farm- 
ing, 246;  lumbering  and  mining, 
246-247 ;  manufacturing,  247 ; 
ranch  ins  246 

Arizona  (ftWzO'nft),  120,  121,  124, 
126,  142. 

Arkansas  (ftrOcan-sft'V  79. 

Artesian  wells  (ftr-te'zhan-),  99. 

Ascension  Island  (fts-sSn'shun-),  389. 

Ashland  (Wis.)  (ftshland^^  104. 
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AsheTiUe  (N.C.)  (ftshMl),  73. 

Asia  (&'8bi.&),  841-378;  animals, 
843^5;  area,  842;  climate,  343; 
geographical  position,  842;  immi- 
grants from,  in  United  States,  27- 
28;  mountains,  342;  people,  346; 
plants,  348;  races  and  religions, 
846-346;  rivers,  342-343;  surface 
features,  842 ;  see  also  under  coun- 
tries of  Asia. 

Asia  mnor  (-mrnSr),  847-348. 

Asphaltam  (fts-f&rttim),  266. 

Astoria  (Ore.)  (as-tO'ri-4),  126,  127, 
140. 

Asuncion  (A-s^n's$-6n'),  248. 

Atacama,  Desert  of  (-&'t&-k&'m4), 
239,  266. 

Athens  (Sth'^nz),  330. 

AtlanU  (Ga.)  (ftUin'ti),  81,  82, 
86-87. 

Atlas  Mountains  (&taas-),  382. 

Attar  of  roses,  336,  351. 

Auburn  (Me.)  (ft'biirn),  42. 

Auburn  (N.  Y.),  60. 

Auckland  Wiand),  306. 

Augusta  (Ga.)  (a-g^'U),  82. 

AugusU  (Me.),  40,  42. 

Austin  (Tex.)  (as'tln),  88. 

Australia  (as.tr&ai-&),  890-896 ;  agri- 
culture,  304;  animals,  302,  303; 
area,  300 ;  cities,  306-306 ;  climate, 
300;  coast  line,  300 ;  dairying,  304 ; 
domestic  animals,  304;  fishing,  304; 
government,  302;  history,  302,  304; 
manufacturing,  306 ;  mining,  304- 
806;  native  inhabitants,  302; 
plants,  801-302 ;  rivers,  301 ;  sheep 
raising,  304;  surface  features,  300; 
vegetation,  301.  See  also  under 
various  countries  of  Australia. 

Austria  (^'trI-4),  308. 

Austria-Hungary  (-hiin'g&.ri),  880- 
884 ;  agriculture,  332  ;  cities,  333- 
334 ;  climate,  331 ;  government, 
832 ;  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, 333  ;  lumbering,  332 ;  manu- 
facturing, 333;  mining,  332-333; 
people,  331 ;  rainfall,  331 ;  surface 
features,  331 ;  variety  of  races  and 
customs,  331-332. 

Axis,  rotation  of  earth  on  its,  108-100. 

Azores  iL^ands  (&-zOrz'-),  206. 

B 

Babylon  (b&b^-mn),  360. 

Bagdad  (b4g-d^'  or  b^dSd),  850. 

Bahamas  (b4-h&'m48),  170. 

Bahia  (bA-^A),  246. 

Baikal,  Lake  (-bi-k&lO,  363. 

Baker  Island  (baOcfir-),  168. 

Baker,  Mt,  120. 

Baku  (b&-kay),  806. 

Baleanc  Isles  (b&l'^&r^k-),  206. 

Balkan  Mountains  (b41-kto'-  or  b^K- 

kon-),  334,  336. 
Balkan  Peninsula,  834-840. 
Ballarat  (bftlOA-ratO,  306. 
Bftltic  Sea  (bfa'tlk-),  260,  296,  800, 


Baltimore  (Md.)  (b^l'tl-mAr),  61, 68, 
60,  60,  67,  180. 

Baluchistan  (b&-la^chls-tftn0,  864. 

Bamboo,  China,  366;  India,  866; 
Philippine  Islands,  160. 

Bananas,  Central  America,  178; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  163 ;  Guiana, 
248;  Haiti,  170;  Jamaica,  178; 
Mexico.  174  ;  Pacific  islands,  308  ; 
Philippine  Islands.  160 ;  South 
Africa,  386 ;  tropical  Andean  coun- 
tries 240 

Bangkok  (bSnOcdk'),  361. 

Bangor  (Me.)  (bin'g6r),  40,  41. 

Barbary  SUtes  (b&r^A-ri-),  377, 
888-884;  agriculture,  382;  cities, 
384;  climate,  382;  inhabitants, 
382-384;  products,  382;  surface 
features,  382. 

Barcelona  (bar'8^-15'n&),  204. 

Bar  Harbor  (Me.),  46. 

Barley,  in  Austria-Hungary,  832; 
British  Isles,  266  ;  Central  States, 
08 ;  Chile,  266 ;  Ecuador,  261  ; 
Egypt,  380;  Germany,  311;  Ire- 
land, 270  ;  The  Netherlands,  278  ; 
Northwestern  States,  127  ;  Ontario, 
166;  Persia,  351;  Russia,  304; 
Spain,  202;  Sweden,  208;  Vene- 
zuela, 248. 

Barmen  (b&r'men),  317. 

Barre  (Vt.)  (bftr'r*),  86. 

Barrens,  14.     See  Tundras. 

Basel  (b&'z«l),  322. 

Basin  Ranges,  120. 

BaUvia  (ba-ta'vX-4),  307. 

Bath  (Me.),  41. 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  (bSt'tin  roozh'), 
88. 

Bauxite  (bokslt),  80. 

Bavaria  (b4-va'ri-a),  316. 

Bay  City  (Mich.),  106. 

Beans,  in  British  Isles,  266;  The 
Netherlands,  278 ;  Venezuela,  248. 

Belfast  (b61-f4st'  or  bei'fast),  270, 
274. 

Belgium  (bSFjI-Qm),  280-288;  agri- 
culture, 281;  cities,  282,  283;  col- 
onies, 282,  388-380;  commerce, 
282;  government,  281;  manufac- 
turing, 282,  283 ;  mining,  281-282 ; 
population,  280-281;  surface  fea- 
tures 280 

Belgrade  (b^l'grad'),  336-336. 

Belize  (bc-lez'),  177. 

Bellingham  (Wash.)  (b^llng-am), 
126,  127,  141. 

Belt  of  calms,  200,  212. 

Benares  (b^n-^^rSz),  360-360. 

Bendigo  (b€n'di-g6),  306. 

Ben  Nevis  (-ne'vis),  264. 

Benue  River  (b^n'w^),  386. 

Bergen  (b&r'gen),  208. 

Bei&g  Sea  (bg'ring-),  140, 160. 

Bering  Strait,  342. 

Berkeley  (Cal.)  (bSrkll),  138. 

Berkshire  Hills  (berk'shir-),  32,  46. 

Berlin  (bfir-l^n'),  314-316. 

Bermudas  (b«r-mQ'dis),  180. 

Berne  (b6m),  822. 


Bethlehem  (b£tha^h6m  f>r  • 

340 
Bhutan  (bd5-t&nO,  364. 
Biddeford  (Me.)  (bld'd^fSrd 
Billings  (Mont.)  (bllOIngz),  1 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  (blng^oi 

60;  60. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  (bSr^mlni 

-hSm),  70,  82. 
Birmingham  (Eng.)  (bOr'oali 

267,  260,  271. 
Bisbee  (Ariz.)  (bh/bee),  124. 
Black  Forest,  311,  318. 
BUck  Hills,  106. 
BUck  Sea,  302,  307,  388,  837 
Blanc,  Mont  (mdN'  bl&M'),  28 
Bogota  (bd'gO-taO,  260. 
Boise  (Idaho)  (boi'zi),  188. 
Bokhara,  city  of  (-b6-K&'ri), 
Bokhara,  province,  862,  863. 
Bolivia  (bft-liv^-A),  241,  24 

262-264. 

Bombay  (b5ra-bft0,  8^. 

Boot  and  shoe  making,  42- 
113,  168. 

Bordeaux  (bOr'dOO,  280. 

Borneo  (bftr'n^),  307. 

Bosporus  (bds'pft-rfis),  886,  8; 

Boston  (Mass.)  (bdsaiin)  87, 
180. 

Boulogne  (ba6-10n0,  280. 

Bradford  (Eng.)  (brftd'fSrd* 
271. 

Bradford  (Pa.),  66. 

Brahmaputra  (brft'mA-pdo'trA 

Brazil  (br&-zll'),  236,  242,  M 
area,  243,  400 ;  cities,  246 ;  c 
243;  drainage,  243;  forest 
244;  mining  and  manufac 
245;  products,  244-246;  rive 

Bremen  (brgm'en),  308,  816. 

Breslau  (brtelou),  312,  816. 

Brick  making,  60,  107. 

Bridgeport  rConn.)  (brlfpOrt 

Brindisi  (brin'd^-ze),  323. 

Bristol  (bris'ttil),  271,  278. 

British  Africa  (britlsh  &f il-ki 
386. 

British  Columbia  (-k6-l(imni)I-i 
102,  163,  166. 

British  Empire  (-6m'plr),  278 

British  Guiana  (-g^^n&),  24€ 

British  Honduras  (-hdn-dU'riU 

British  Isles,  268-276;  agric 
265-266 ;  animals,  266 ;  are 
400;  cities,  271-276;  climat 
coast  line,  264  ;  colonies,  27fi 
products,  266;  fishing,  26 
foreign  commerce,  276;  { 
ment,  276;  grazing,  266; 
itants,  263;  manufacturin| 
270;  mining,  267;  mountain 
navy,  276;  population,  26( 
position,  263 ;  ships  and  shi 
275-276 ;  surface  features,  S 

British  Straits  Settlements,  8( 

Brockton  (Mass.)  (brSk'ttin), 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  (bi^kTInl 

Brunswick  (Ga.)  (briinz'wu) 

Brussels  (brfis'selz),  283. 
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Bddaxwt  (bo&'kA-rest'  or  bH'-),  336. 
BadapMt  (bS/fU-pCst),  338,  8M. 
BodUIsm  (ba5d'dlz*m),  233. 
Bnenoi  Aires  (Wnta  &'i1z),  247. 
Bntalo  (N.  Y.)  (btiff&-lO),  69, 61, 62, 

64-66,  106. 
Bnildinc  atonas,  4 ;  in  Belgium,  282; 

BriUsE  Isles,  267 ;    Canada,  166 ; 

Central  States,  106 ;  France,  285 ; 

Ireland,    270;      Middle    Atlantio 

States,  57 ;  New  England,  35-36  ; 

New  York,  57 ;  Pennsylvania,  67  ; 

Southern    States,    79;      Western 

States,  126. 
Bulgaria  (b(S51-gft'rI-&),  336,  886. 
Bullfrog  (Nev.),  123. 
Bnrlini^n  (Yt.)  (bfkrning-tQn),  46. 
Burma  (b<ir^m&),  364,  860. 
Butte  (Mont.)  (but),  124,  137. 


Cadiz  (kSdIz),  294. 

Cairo  (Vt«),  378,  379,  881. 

CaUis  (k&'liOt  289. 

Calcutta  (k&l.kiit'U),  369. 

-Calgary  (kai'gA-ri),  165. 

California  (k&11-f0r'nl.&),  66,  119, 
120,  124,  126,  128,  129,  131-132, 
138-140. 

Callao  (k&l-l&'ft  or  kkUy&t),  252. 

Calumet  (Mich.)  (k&Kii.mdt),  106. 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  (kftmn)rij),  273. 

Cambridge  (Mass.),  45. 

Camden  (N.  J.)  (k&m'dtfn),  69,  66, 
351. 

Camels,  361 ;  Arabia,  351 ;  Bokhara 
and  Turkestan,  362 ;  Egypt,  380. 

Camphor,  397. 

Campos  (k&N^paSsh),  238. 

Canada  (k&n'&-d&),  152,  161-170; 
agriculture,  164-166;  cities,  167- 
170;  climate,  162-163;  fishing, 
163-164;  forests,  163;  govern- 
ment, 162  ;  history,  161-162 ;  lum- 
bering, 163 ;  mining,  166 ;  popu- 
lation, 182 ;  surface  features,  162  ; 
transportation,  167. 

Canals,  in  China,  363;  drainage 
canal,  Chicago,  111 ;  Erie,  60,  61, 
64,  66,  167 ;  Germany,  314,  315 ; 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  317  ;  Manchester- 
Liverpool  ship  canal,  274 ;  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  61 ;  Panama,  88, 
164-166,  381;  Soo  Canal,  108; 
Suez,  342,  381 ;  United  Kingdom, 
272. 

Canary  Islands,  296,  389. 

Cancer,  Tropic  of,  200. 

Cantabrian  Mountains  (kftn-tft^rl- 
on-),  291,  292. 

Canton  (kSn-tdnO,  ^^' 

Cape  ^ton  Island  (-brit'tin-  or 
-brCt'tin-),  166. 

Cape  Colony,  377,  384. 

Cape  May  (N.  J.),  61. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  377 . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Colony  of,  386, 

Cape  Town,  884,  886. 


Cape   Verde   Islands  (-v6rd-),  295, 

Capricorn,  Tronic  of,  200. 

Caracas  (k^-ra^lUs),  248. 

Cardiff  (k&r'dif),  274. 

Caribbean  Sea  (k&rlb-bg'an-),  178. 

Carpathian  Mountains  (k&r-p&'thl- 
on-),  331. 

Carpet  manufacturing,  60,  66,  268, 
283. 

Carrara  marble  (kar-ra'r&-),  325. 

Cascade  Ranges,  30,  120. 

Caspian  Sea  (k&s'pl-an-),  303. 

Catskills  (kftunois),  52. 

Cattle  raising,  in  Alaska,  152  ;  Ara- 
bia, 351 ;  Argentina,  246  ;  Austra- 
lia, 394  ;  Austria-Hungary,  332  ; 
Balkan  Peninsula,  335,  336 ;  Brazil, 
245;  British  Isles,  205;  Canada, 
105;  Central  States,  97-98  ;  Chan- 
nel Islands,  265  ;  Chile,  255  ;  Co- 
lombia, 250;  Ecuador,  251;  Egypt, 
380 ;  France,  285 ;  Germany,  312; 
Great  Plains,  100-101;  Ireland, 
270 ;  Madagascar,  389 ;  Mexico, 
174 ;  The  Netherlands,  278 ;  Para- 
guay, 248 ;  Peru,  251 ;  Russia, 
304  ;  Russia  in  Asia,  362 ;  South 
Africa,  385 ;  Southern  States,  78; 
Spain,  292;  Turkey  in  Europe, 
336-337 ;  United  States,  187  ;  Ura- 
giiay,  247  ;  world  distribution  of 
industry,  404,  405. 

Caucasian  race  (ka-kft'shan-),  232- 
233. 

Caucasus  Mountains  (kfi^kA-stis-), 
257,  302,  303. 

Cayuga,  Lake  (-k4-yoo'g4),  65. 

Celebes  (s^r^-b^z),  397. 

Cement,  production  of,  60,  79,  106, 
107. 

Central  Africa,  886-889 ;  divisions, 
387-389  ;  native  inhabitants,  387  ; 
the  Sudan,  387  ;  value  of  rivers 
for  transportation,  386-387  ;  west 
coast  countries,  388. 

Central  America,  177-178,  182. 

Central  States,  91-116;  agriculture, 
93-101;  cities,  108-116;  climate, 
92-93 ;  dairying,  97, 98,  ^06 ;  farm- 
ing, 93-96 ;  fishing,  102  ;  level  land 
and  mountains,  91-92;  lumber- 
ing, 102 ;  manufacturing,  106-107; 
minhig,  102-106;  rainfall,  93; 
ranching,  99-101 ;  surface  features, 
91-93;  transportation  of  goods, 
107-108. 

Cettinje  (tsg'tin-yft),  335. 

Ceylon  (8*-16n'),  360. 

Chad,  Lake  (-ch&i),  374,  388. 

Champaign  (III.)  (sh&m-p&n').  111. 

Channel  Islands,  266. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  (chftrlz'ttin),  73, 
77  80  87. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  (shfir^St).  82. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  (ch&t't&-noo^- 
gi),  79,81,82,  87. 

Chehalis  River  (ch^hftlls-),  142. 

Chelan,  Lake  (^she'lftn'),  146. 

CMMtL  (Maes.)  (cha'd6),  46. 


Chemnitz  (kem'nits),  316. 

Chesapeake  Bay  (ch^s^A-pCk-)  60, 61, 
60,68. 

Chester  (Pa.)  (chfis'ter),  66. 

Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  (shl'SnO,  130. 

Chicago  (111.)  (shl-kft'g$),  105,  106, 
108-111. 

Chicago  Riyer,  108. 

Chile  (ch^ft^,  238,  289,  242,  854- 
866;  agriculture,  255;  cities,  266; 
climate,  254 ;  manufacturing,  266 ; 
mining,  254 ;  progress,  265;  surface 
features,  254. 

Chimborazo,  Mt.  (-chlm'b^rii'z6), 
251. 

China  Sea  (chl'ni-),  362. 

China,  Republic  of  (-chl'n&),  863, 
361-867;  agriculture,  364;  area, 
361,  400;  backwardness,  368- 
364;  Boxer  rebellion,  364;  ca- 
nals, 363;  character  of  people, 
362-364;  cities,  366-367;  fish- 
ing, 364;  floods,  361-362;  gov- 
ernment, 364 ;  Grand  Canal,  368, 
367 ;  Great  Wall,  362 ;  manufac- 
turing, 365-366;  minerals,  366; 
population,  361,  400;  products, 
365 ;  religion,  363 ;  traiisportation, 
363. 

ChristianU  (krls-t^'n^-ft),  297-298. 

Cinchona  (sln-k0'n&),  251. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  (sIn'sIn-n&'U),  98, 
107,  115. 

Clarksville  (Tenn.),  77. 

Cleyeland  (0.)  (klfvaand),  106, 118. 

Coal,  2-3,  29-30,  54-56  ;  anthracite 
and  soft  or  bituminous,  3  ;  Argen- 
tina, 247  ;  Australia,  395  ;  Aus&ia- 
Hungary,  333  ;  Belgium,  281,  282 
Brazil,   245;    British    Isles,    267 
Canada,  166  ;  Central  States,  102- 
ia3;    ChUe,    254;     China,    366 
Colorado,     126;      Europe,     269 
France,  285  ;  French  Indo-China, 
361;  Germany,  812;   India,  368 
Japan,  370 ;  Middle  Atlantic  States 
54;    Montana,  123;   The  Nether 
lands,   279;    New  Zealand,  396 
Peru,  251  ;    Russia,  305 ;    South 
Africa,  385  ;   Southern  States,  79 
Spanish  peninsula,  292 ;  Sweden 
299  ;  United  States,  29,  30  ;  Wales, 
267  ;  Western  States,  122, 124, 126 
world  distribution  of,  405,  406. 

Coastal  Plains,  48-49,  71,  72. 

Coast  Ranges,  30,  120. 

Cobalt  (ko'bftlt),  166. 

Coca  (koHci)  and  cocaine  (kc^ki-ln), 
251. 

Cocoa  (k6^6),  in  Belgian  Congo, 
389  ;  Brazil,  246 ;  Central  America, 
178;  Colombia,  250;  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  163 ;  Ecuador,  251 ; 
Guiana,  248;  method  of  produc- 
tion, 261 ;  Peru,  251 ;  Philipphie 
Islands,  159;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249;  Venezuela,  248; 
world  distribution  of  industry, 
404 

OU,  169,  80& 
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Cocoanuts,  in  Bahamas,  179 ;  Ceylon, 
860  ;  coral  islands,  308 ;  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  163;  Florida,  78; 
India,  366;  Mexico,  174;  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  160,  398;  Straits 
Settlements,  361. 

Cod  fishing,  37,  126,  160,  164,  266, 
207, 

Coenr'd'Alene  (Idaho)  (k9rd&-lftn0, 
124,  137. 

Coffee,  in  Abyssinia,  388 ;  Argentina, 
246;  Brazil,  244-246;  Central 
America,  178 ;  Ceylon,  300 ;  Co- 
lombia, 260;  CosU  Rica,  178; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  163 ;  East 
Indies,  397  ;  Ecuador,  261;  Guiana, 
248 ;  Haiti,  179 ;  Hawaiian  Islands, 
167  ;  Java,  397  ;  Madagascar,  389 ; 
Mexico,  174  ;  Mocha,  361  ;  Pacific 
islands,  398 ;  Peru,  261  ;  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  169 ;  South  Africa, 
385 ;  tropical  Andean  countries, 
249 ;  Venezuela,  248  ;  world  dis- 
tribution of  industry,  403,  404. 

Coke,  67,  103,  282. 

Colima,  Mt.  (-kO-ie'ma),  172. 

Cologne  (k6-lOn'),  309,  312,  817. 

Colombia  (k6-l6m'b^-a),  248, 249-250. 

Colon  (kMW),  164. 

Colorado  (k61'6-ra'd6),  123, 126, 129, 
130,  134,  135,  136-137,  143,  171. 

Colorado  Canyon  (-k&n'yQn),  143, 
146. 

Colorado  Plateau,  120. 

Colorado  River,  121,  146. 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.),  137. 

ColumbU  (S.C.)  (k6-mm'bl-a),  82. 

Columbia,  District  of,  67. 

Columbia  Plateau,  120. 

Columbia  River,  121,  132,  136. 

Columbus  (0.)  (kft-mm'bfis),  112, 
116. 

Commerce,  statistics  of,  of  United 
States,  190-191,  410-412. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  394. 
See  Australia. 

Concord  (N.  H.)  (kSn^kgrd),  36. 

Congo,  Belgian  (-kdn'g6),  282,  888- 
889. 

Congo  River,  373,  374,  886-887,  388. 

Congo  State,  282,  888-889. 

Connecticut  (kdn-n6t1-k{it),  43,  46. 

Connecticut  River,  38,  43. 

Constantinople  (kdn-st&n  'tl-n5'p*  1) , 
307,  887. 

Copenhagen  (kS'pcn-ha'gen),  300. 

Copper,  3 ;  in  Argentina,  247 ;  Ari- 
zona, 124 ;  Australia,  896 ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  332;  Bolivia,  252-263; 
British  Isles,  267;  Canada,  166; 
Central  States,  106-106 ;  Chile,  264; 
Colorado,  123;  Cuba,  163;  Ger- 
many, 312;  Japan,  870;  Mexico, 
176 ;  Montana,  123,  124 ;  Norway, 
297;  Peru,  261;  Russia,  306;  South 
Africa,  385;  Spanish  Peninsula, 
292  ;  Sweden,  299 ;  Tennessee,  80 ; 
United  States,  29,  30,  408 ;  Western 
StaU'8,  122,  123,  124. 

Copm  (k6'pr&),  169,  898. 


Coral  carving  and  coral  fishing,  Italy, 
326,326. 

Cordillera,  the  (kdr^Iiaer-A),  4,  30. 

Cordoba  (kftr'dft-vA),  247. 

Cork  oak,  292,  382. 

Com,  in  Australia,  394;  Austria- 
Hungary,  332 ;  Brazil,  246;  Central 
States,  94,  96-96  ;  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of,  96;  Egypt,  380; 
extent  of  production  in  Central 
States,  96 ;  geographic  distribution 
of  world's  production  of,  401 ; 
Italy,  326 ;  Northwestern  States, 
127;  Ontario,  166;  Peru,  261; 
regions  of  production  in  United 
States,  182,  183;  Russia,  304; 
Russia  in  Asia,  352  ;  Servia,  836  ; 
Southern  States,  78  ;  Spain,  292  ; 
tropical  Andean  countries,  249 ; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  336 ;  uses  to 
which  put,  95-96. 

Costa  Rica  (kSs'tareHca),  177,  178. 

Cotopaxi,  Mt.  (-kO'tft-paks'^),  251. 

Cotton,  in  Brazil,  245 ;  Egypt,  380 ; 
French  Indo-China,  861  ;  Guiana, 
248 ;  India,  346,  367  ;  Korea,  370 ; 
Mexico,  174 ;  Persia,  351 ;  Peru, 
251 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  352  ;  sections 
of  the  world  which  produce,  405  ; 
Southern  Russia,  304 ;  Southern 
States,  74 ;  Spanish  peninsula, 
292  ;  in  Texas,  88 ;  Turkish  Em- 
pire, 348  ;  United  States,  184. 

Cotton  manufacturing,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 333  ;  Belgium,  282 ;  Brazil, 
245  ;  France,  286  ;  Germany,  313  ; 
Great  Britain,  268-269;  India, 
368  ;  Italy,  326  ;  Japan,  370  ;  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  60 ;  New  Eng- 
land, 41-42  ;  Russia,  306 ;  South- 
ern States,  82  ;  Switzerland,  322. 

Cottonseed  oil,  83. 

Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  (koun'sU-), 
116. 

Covington  (Ky.)  (kilvlng-tiln),  116. 

Crater  Lake  (kra'tSr-),  145-146. 

Crete  (kret),  340. 

Cripple  Creek  (Colo. )  (krlp'pU  krek), 

Cuba  (kan^A),  76,  162-154;  agricul- 
ture, 163 ;  cities,  164 ;  climate,  162  ; 
minerals,  163;  size,  152;  timber, 
163 ;  transportation,  153-164. 

Currants,  Greece,  339. 

Cuzco  (koosHc^),  242,  249,  262. 

Cyclonic  storms  (st-kl6n1k-),  214- 
217,  262. 


Dairying,  statistics  of,  in  United 
States,  187.  See  also  **  dairying  '* 
under  names  of  countries. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  (dai'lAs),  88. 

Damascus  (dA-m^'kfis),  349,  360. 

Danube  River  (dSn'ab-),  267,  331, 
333. 

Danville  (Va.)  (dftuMl),  52,  68,  82. 

Dardanelles  (d&r'dk-T\€iz'),  336. 

Darling  River  (darOing-),  391. 


Dates,  in  Africa,  370 ;  Arabia,  861 ; 
Arizona,  138  ;  Barbaiy  States,  382 ; 
Egypt,  380;  Spanish  peninsula,  292. 

Davenport  (Iowa)  (div'en-pOrtX  114. 

Dawson  City  (dft'siin-),  162,  166. 

Dayton  (O.)  (da'tiin),  115. 

Dead  Sea,  348. 

DeUgoa  Bay  (d6P&-gG'&-),  386. 

Delaware  (der&-w&r),  53,  50. 

Delaware  Bay,  60. 

Delaware  River,  49. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  49. 

Delft  ware  (dfelft-),  279. 

Delhi  (dei'hi),  366,  860. 

Delta,  of  the  Mississippi,  6 ;  the  Nile, 
379. 

Denniark  (dgn'm&rk),  296,  296,  88»- 
800;  agriculture,  299;  colonies, 
300;  commerce,  299,  300;  dairy- 
ing,  299;  fishing,  299;  govern- 
ment, 295 ;  hogs,  299 ;  horses, 
299  ;  manufacturing,  300  ;  people, 
205 ;  reasons  for  independence, 
296  ;  sheep,  299 ;  surface  features, 
296. 

Denver  (Colo.)  (dSn'v6r),  129,  130, 
135,  186-187. 

Deserts,  229;  in  Africa,  374,  376; 
in  Arabia,  860;  Atacama,  23, 
255;  in  Australia,  390,  391;  Gobi, 
361 ;  in  India  and  Baluchistan, 
354 ;  Libyan,  377  ;  Sahara,  374, 
376,  377-378;  in  Turkestan  and 
Bokhara,  352;  western  United 
States,  120-121. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  (de  moin'),  116. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  (d^-troif),  106,  111- 
112. 

Diamonds,  Brazil,  246 ;  South  Africa, 
385-386.    See  also  Precious  stones. 

District  of  Columbia,  67. 

Donkeys,  351,  380. 

Douglas  (Ariz.)  (dug'lis),  124. 

Douglas  Island,  161. 

Douro  (dO'rdo),  296. 

Dover  (N.  H.)  (d5'v5r),  42. 

Dover,  Strait  ot,  289. 

Dresden  (drSz^deu),  312,  816. 

Dry  farming,  99. 

Dublin  (diib'lln),  274-275. 

Dubuque  (d^-buk'),  114. 

Duluth  (Minn.)  (d^-looth'),  97,  102. 
104   108. 

Dundee  (dtin-d6')»  274. 

Durango  (ddb-rAn'gft),  176. 

Durban  (dOr'bftn  or  diira)4n),  386. 

Durham  (N.  C.)  (dfir'am),  77,  83. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  397. 

l^utch  Guiana,  248. 

Dyewoods,  Brazil,  244 ;  Central 
America,  177;  India,  866;  Para- 
guay, 248 ;  Venezuela,  248. 

£ 

Earth,  animals,  227-231 ;  axis,  198 ; 
circumference,  T98 ;  diameter,  196; 
gravitation,  198-199;  motiona  ol, 
198;  orbit,  198;  peoples,  231-286; 
plants,  227-231 ;  zones,  200-201.  . 
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Earthquakes,  4;  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
248;  Grecian  Archipelago,  839-^0; 
Iceland,  300;  Japan,  867-368; 
South  America,  236  ;  West  Indies, 
178 

East  indies  (-In'd^z),  280, 897. 

East  Liyermore  (Me.)  (-Ilv'8r-m6r), 
41. 

East  Millinocket  (Me.)  (.mll-lln- 
6ck'5t),41. 

Eastport  (Me.)*  38. 

Ebony,  in  Cuba,  163 ;  Philippine  Is- 
lands, 158 ;  Sudan,  388. 

Ebro  Riyer  (ft'brft),  291. 

Ecuador  (6k'wa-dOr'  or  6k'-),  241, 
248,  251. 

Edinburgh  (gd'n-bur-6),  271,  274. 

Egypt  (6'jlpt),  377,  878-882;  agri- 
culture, 380;  cities,  381^382;  cli- 
mate, 378-379;  goveriunent,  381; 
history,  380-381 ;  irrigation,  381 ; 
Nile  Kiver  and  importance  of,  379- 
380;  Suez  Canal,  :^81.  __ 

Egyptian  Sudan  (e-jip'shan  soo'- 
dan'),  387. 

Elba  (^Vbk),  326. 

Elberfeld  (61'bSr-f61t'),  317. 

Elbe  River  (Sib-),  315,  310,  334. 

Elbruz,  Mt.  (-€l'br6oz'),  302. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  (Mlz'A-b6th),  62. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  (fl-mi'ri),  69. 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  (61  pa'sft),  88. 

Enfield  FaUs  (6n'feld-)t  10. 

England  (In'gland),  26-26,  263,  267, 
268,  269,  271.     «S'ee  British  Isles. 

Equator,  202. 

Equatorial  Drift,  220-221. 

Erie  (Pa.)  (6'rl),  50,  67. 

Erie  Canal,  60,  61,  64,  65,  167. 

Erie,  Lake,  97. 

Eritrea  (ft'r^-trft'A),  .388. 

Eskimos  (6s'ki-mOz),  22,  170,  199, 
227,  230. 

Essen  (6s's6n),  317. 

Ethiopian  race  (e'thl-6'pl-an-),  231- 
232. 

Euphrates  River  (ii-fr&'t6z-),  346, 
348,  350. 

Eurasia  (ft-rft'shl-A),  257. 

Europe  (u'rtip),  257-840;  climate, 
260;  coal  beds,  259;  coast  line, 
259^-260;  countries  of,  262-263; 
crops,  260-261;  Ice  Age,  269; 
immigrants  from,  in  United  States, 
27-28;  inland  seas,  262;  moun- 
tains, 257;  population,  260 ;  rain- 
fall, 201-202;  surface  features, 
267-269.  See  also  under  various 
countries  of  Europ>e. 

Evanston  (111.)  (6v'anz-tun),  111. 

EyansvUle  (Ind.)  (Sv'ans-vll),  116. 

Everest,  Mt.  (-6v'6r-68t),  242. 

Everett  (Wash.)  (6v'Sr-6t),  126, 141. 


Falkland  Islands  (fakland-),  265. 
FaULine,  49,  66,  71. 
FaU  River  (Mass.),  42,  43. 
Firgo  (N.  D.)  (far'gft),  97. 


Faroe  Islands  (f&'r6-},  800. 

Fez,  384. 

Fiber  products,  Mexico,  173,  176. 

Fies,    in    Arizona,    133;     Barbary 
States,  382;  California,  128,  131 
132;    Egypt,  380;   southern   Eu- 
rope, 261 ;  Spanish  peninsula,  292  ; 
Turkey,  336 ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  348. 

Fiji  Islands  (fe'jeO,  398. 

Findlay  (O.)  (findaft),  103. 

Finland  (fln'land),  307. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  306. 

Fiords  (fy6rdz),  298. 

Fisheries,  cod,  37, 126,  150, 164,  266, 
297;  haddock,  266;  halibut,  37, 
126 ;  herring,  38,  266 ;  lobster,  38 ; 
mackerel,  37;  oyster,  38,  61-52, 
73,  126,  266;  salmon,  127,  150, 
164,  266;  shad,  51;  sheimsh  in 
New  England,  38 ;  sponge,  73,  179, 
325,  339. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  (flch^bOrg),  43. 

Fiume  (f6-<K/mft),  334. 

Flanders  (fl&n'dSrz),  281. 

Flax,  in  Austria-Hungary,  332 ;  Bel- 
gium, 281;  Central  States,  98; 
Ireland,  270;  lUly,  326;  The 
Netherlands,  278;  Ontario,  166; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  336 ;  use  of,  for 
linen,  and  description  of  method 
of  preparation,  270. 

Flood  plains,  Indo-China  and  Malay 
Peninsula,  360 ;  Mississippi  River, 
72,  85-86;  NUe  River,  379-380; 
Yangtse-Kiang  and  Hoang-ho  riv- 
ers, 361-362. 

Florence  (fl6r'<»ns),  829. 

Florida  (fl6rl-da),  71,  72,  73,  78, 80, 
88,92. 

Flour  Mills,  in  Australia,  395  ;  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 333;  Brazil,  245; 
Budapest,  3i34;  Minneapolis,  113- 
114;  Rochester,  60;  Russia,  306, 
307 ;  Spokane,  137  ;  Winnipeg,  166. 

Forest  products,  in  Central  America, 
177;  Central  States,  106;  East 
Indies,  397 ;  Germany,  313 ;  India, 
366;  Maine,  40-41;  Mexico,  172- 
173;  New  England,  33;  Norway, 
297  ;  Siam,  360 ;  Southern  States, 
81-82. 

Forests.     See  Trees. 

Forestry,  Germany,  811. 

Formosa  (fdr-mO'sA),  867,  868. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.),  88. 

Fossihi,  2,  6. 

France  (fr4ns),  288-290 ;  agriculture, 
284-286;  area,  400;  cities,  286- 
290;  colonies,  290;  geographical 
position,  283;  government,  284; 
manufacturing,  286-286;  mining, 
286 ;  naval  power,  290 ;  popula- 
tion, 288-284,  400  ;  settlements  of, 
in  America,  26  ;  surface  features, 
284. 

Frankfurt  (frftnk'fdSrt),  817. 

Fredericton  (N.  B.),  163. 

French  Guiana  (-g6-&'n&),  248. 

French  Indo-China,  360,  861. 

FiMBO  (Cal.)  (frte'ni),  128. 


Fruits,  in  Arabia,  861 ;  Argentina, 
246 ;  Arizona,  183 ;  Australia,  894 : 
Bahamas,  179  ;  Belgium,  281  -, 
Brazil,  244,  246 ;  California,  128- 
129,  131-132;  Central  America, 
178;  Ceylon,  860;  Chile,  266; 
Colombia,  260;  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  168;  Egypt,  380;  Europe, 
261;  France,  286;  Great  Lake 
region,  97  ;  Greece,  339 ;  Hawaiian 
Islands,  157;  Italy,  326,  827; 
Jamaica,  178  ;  Mexico,  178,  174  ; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  62-68; 
Northwestern  States,  127 ;  Ontario, 
166 ;  Pacific  coast  of  United  States, 
128  ;  Pacific  islands,  398  ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  159 ;  principal  regions 
for  production,  in  United  States, 
185 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  362 ;  Servia, 
335 ;  Southern  States,  77-78  ;  trop- 
ical Andean  countries,  249;  Uru- 
guay, 247  ;  Venezuela,  248 ;  West- 
ern States,  128 ;  West  Indies,  178, 
179. 

Fuchau  (foo'chow'),  366. 

Fujiyama,  Mt.  (-feo'j^-ya'mi).  Fig. 
468. 

Furs,  304,  352. 

Fustic,  153,  177. 


GaUpagos  Islands  (g&-l&'p&-g6s-), 
255 

Galilee,  Sea  of  (-gsn-l6),  348. 

Galveston  (Tex.)  (gftl'v6s-tan),  17, 
89,  189. 

Ganges  (gan'jez),  354,  365,  369,  360. 

Garonne  (gA'rftn'),  289. 

Gas,  natural.     See  Natural  gas. 

Geneva  (jf-ne'vd),  322. 

Geneva,  Lake,  290.  322. 

Genoa  (j6n'6.a),  327,  829. 

Georgia  (jOr'jI-A),  73,  74,  76,  79,  80. 

Georgia  pine,  73. 

German  Empire  ner'man-),  808-819 ; 
advantages  of  location,  308;  agri- 
culture, 311-312;  area,  308;  boun- 
dary irregularities,  308-309 ;  cities, 
314-317;  climate,  310-311 ;  colonies, 
314 ;  defense  measures,  309 ;  drain- 
age, 310  ;  education, 314 ;  establish- 
ment of,  308;  government,  308, 
314;  live  stock,  312;  lumbering, 
311 ;  manufacturing,  312-313 ; 
mining,  312  ;  population,  308,  400; 
progress  and  reasons  for,  314; 
rainfall,  311 ;  surface  features,  309- 
310 ;  transportation,  314. 

Geysers,  Iceland,  300 ;  New  Zealand, 
896 ;  Yellowstone  Park,  143,  144. 

Ghent  (g6nt),  283. 

Gibraltar  (jl-brftl't8r),  294. 

Gila  River  rhs^i-),  132. 

Glacier  (glrshSr  or  glfis^-Sr),  Alas- 
kan, 149;  in  early  New  England, 
82-33 ;  the  Greenland  Glacier,  7-8 ; 
in  New  Zealand,  396 ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 320.     See  Great  Glacier. 

GUsgow  (glfisTL^  or  -g6),  269,  27U 
274. 
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Glass  makingi  in  Austria-Hungary, 
333 ;  Belgium,  282, 383 ;  Italy,  326 ; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  59. 

Gloucester  (Mass.)  (glds'tSr),  36,  37. 

Goats,  in  Arabia,  351 ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  332;  Denmark,  2»9; 
Egypt,  380;  Greece,  339;  Italy, 
326;  Persia,  351;  South  Africa, 
385 ;  Spain,  292 ;  Western  States, 
133. 

Gobi,  Desert  of  (gO'bCO,  361. 

Gold,  4 ;  in  Abyssinia,  388  ;  Alaska, 
151 ;  Argentina,  247  ;  Australia, 
392,  394-395;  Austria-Hungary, 
832;  Belgian  Congo,  389;  Black 
Hills,  106;  BoUvia,  252;  Brazil, 
245 ;  California,  119,  124  ;  Canada, 
166  ;  Central  America,  178 ;  Chile, 
254  ;  China,  365 ;  Colombia,  250 ; 
Colorado,  123 ;  Comstock  Lode, 
Virginia  City,  123;  East  Indies, 
397  ;  Ecuador,  251 ;  geographic 
distribution  of,  407,  408  ;  Guiana, 
248  ;  Japan,  370;  Mexico,  174, 175; 
Montana,  123,  124  ;  Nevada,  123 ; 
New  Zealand,  396  ;  Peru,  251 ; 
Russia,  305 ;  Slam,  360 ;  Siberia, 
352-^353;  South  Africa,  385; 
Southern  States,  80  ;  tropical  An- 
dean countries,  249;  Venezuela, 
248  ;  Western  States,  119,  120,  122, 
123   124 

Goldfield  (Nev.),  123. 

Gothenburg  (g5t'gn-barg),  299. 

Granada  (grk-n&'dA),  293. 

Grand  Ca9on  (-k&n'yCin-)  of  the  Colo- 
rado, 143,  145. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.),  106. 

Granite,  in  New  England  States,  35- 
36;  Scotland,  267;  Southern 
States,  79. 

Grape-fruit,  in  Southern  States,  78 ; 
Western  States,  131,  133. 

Grapes,  in  Argentina,  246  ;  Barbary 
States,  382  ;  California,  131,  132  ; 
Central  States,  97 ;  France,  284- 
285  ;  Germany,  312  ;  Greece,  339  ; 
Italy,  325 ;  Malaga,  294  ;  Mexico, 
173 ;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  53 ; 
New  York  State,  53  ;  Ontario,  166; 
Russia,  304  ;  Senria,  335 ;  South 
Africa,  385  ;  Southern  States,  77, 
78;  Spain  and  Portugal,  292; 
Switzerland,  320.;  Turkey  in 
Europe,  336  ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  348  ; 
Western  States,  128. 

Graphite,  in  New  York,  57  ;  Russia, 
305. 

Grayitation,  attraction  of,  198-199. 

Gray  Harbor  (Wash.),  142. 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  390. 

Great  Basin,  120,  121. 

Great  Britain  (-brit'n),  263-276. 
See  British  Isles. 

Great  Falls  (Mont.),  137. 

Great  Lakes,  9,  50,  93,  102,  107-108, 
189;  cities  on,  108-112. 

Great  Plains,  99,  119,  231. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  121,  131. 
^roMt  VsUJey  of  CaliforaiA,  128,  139. 


Great  Valley  of  Pennsylyania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  52. 

Greater   Antilles    (-in-tUlez),  178. 

Greece  (gr^),  335,  888-340;  chief 
city,  339 ;  climate,  338  ;  early  and 
modern  history,  338 ;  government, 
338 ;  industries  and  products,  339  ; 
mining,  339  ;  rainfall,  338 ;  surface 
features,  338. 

Greeley  (Colo.)  (grell),  130. 

Greenland  (grgnnand),  7, 170,  300. 

Green  Mountains,  32,  46. 

GreenyUle  (S.  C.)  (grCn'vU),  82. 

Grimsby  (grimz'bl),  267. 

Guadalquiyir  (ga'dil-kwlv'6r)  Riyer, 
291. 

Guadeloupe  (ga-d4-loop'),  179. 

Guam  (gwam),  157. 

GuatemaU  (ga't^m^'la),  177,  178. 

Guayaquil  (gwi'4-kel'),  261. 

Guernsey  (gSm'zT),  Isle  of,  265. 

Guiana  (g$-a'nA),  248. 

Guiana  highland,  236. 

Guinea,  Gulf  of,  295. 

Gulf  Stream,  33,  50,  221. 

Gums,  Belgian  Congo,  389 ;  East 
Indies,  397  ;  Sudan,  388. 

Gum  trees,  Australia,  391. 

Guthrie  (Okla.)  (gutl/ri),  90. 

Gutta  percha,  in  the  Philippines,  158. 

Gypsum,  in  New  York,  57. 


H 


Hague  (hftg),  280. 

Haiti  (ha'ti),  178-179. 

Halifax  (hai'i-faks),  169-170. 

Halle  (hal'lg),  316. 

Hamburg  (h&m'barg),  308,  315,  816. 

Hamilton  (Bermuda)  (h&mll-t&n), 
180. 

Hamilton  (Canada),  170. 

Hammerfest  (ham'mSr-fgst'},  298. 

Hankau  (h&n^kou'),  366. 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  (har'ris-bflrg),  59. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  (hart'fSrd),  43. 

Hayana  (h&-yan'4),  153,  154. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  (ha'v6r-ll),  42. 

Havre  (ha'v§r),  286,  289. 

Hawaiian  Islands  (ha-wl'yan-),  75, 
156-167,  398;  climate,  155;  geo- 
graphical position,  155;  people, 
156 ;  products,  157 ;  value  to  United 
States,  157. 

Hay,  in  Australia,  394;  Central 
States,  94,  98;  Germany,  311 ;  Or- 
egon and  Washington,  127 ;  Russia, 
304;  Southern  States,  78;  states 
which  lead  in  production  of,  186. 

Hebron  (he'brfln),  348. 

Hekla,  Mt.  (-h6ka&),  300. 

Helena  (Mont.)  (h^K^-nA),  123. 

Helsingfors  (h61'sing-f6rs'),  307. 

Hemp,  in  Austria-Hungary,  332 ;  Bel- 
gium, 281;  Italy,  325;  Philippine 
Islands,  159;  Russia  in  Asia,  352; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  336. 

Heniquen  (h^-ne'k6n),  173. 

Herculaneum  (h$r'kii-ia'n^-tim),  327. 

High  Point  (N.  C),  81-82. 


Hilo  (heno),  167. 

Himalaya  Mountains  (bl-m&li-yA-), 
842,  854. 

Hoang-ho  Riyer  (hwAng'-hO'-),  861, 
362. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  (hCOXV-ken),  69,  62. 

Hogs,  in  Australia,  394;  Denmark, 
299;  Germany,  312;  Iowa,  08; 
The  Netherlands,  278;  Servia, 
335;  Southern  States,  78;  states 
leading  in  production  of,  186. 

Holland.    See  Netherlands. 

Holy  Land,  848-860;  area,  848; 
climate,  848-849;  history,  849; 
surface  features,  348. 

Holyoke  (Mass.)(h0l'y6kV  41. 

Honduras  (hdn-doo'riU),  177. 

Hongkong  (hdng'kdng'),  366. 

Honolulu  (h5'nMooaoo),  157. 

Hood,  Mt.,  120. 

Hops,  British  Isles,  266;  Central 
States,  98 ;  Germany,  312 ;  West- 
em  States,  128. 

Horse  latitudes,  209,  238. 

Horses,  in  Arabia,  361 ;  Belgium,  281 
British  Isles,  265 ;  Central  States 
97,  98  ;  Denmark,  299  ;  Egypt,  380 
Illinois,  98;  Ireland,  270;  Ken 
tucky,  98 ;  The  Netheriands,  278 
Ontario,  166 ;  Russia,  304  ;  Russia 
in  Asia,  352  ;  Southern  States,  78 
states  which  lead  in  production  of, 
187. 

Houghton  (Mich.)  (hG'ttin),  106. 

Houston  (Tex.)  (hOs'ttin),  89. 

Howland  Island,  158. 

Hudson  Bay  (htidVn-),  167. 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  163. 

Hudson  Riyer,  50,  61 ;  comparison  of 
Rhine  and,  317-318. 

Hull,  267,  271,  274. 

Hungarian  plain,  331. 

Hungary  (htin'gi-rl).  See  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Huntsyille  (Ala.),  83. 

Huron,  Lake  (-hG'rttn),  97,  108. 

Hurricanes,  216. 


Ice  Age,  in  Europe,  269;  in  North 
America,  7-11. 

Icebergs,  8. 

Iceland  (Island),  300. 

Idaho  (T'dA-h6),  120,  124,  138. 

Illinois  (Il'll-noi'  or  U'li-noiaQ,  54, 
111. 

Illinois  River,  108. 

Indiana  (In'dl.&n'&),  96,  102,  103, 
107,  116. 

Indianapolis  (lu'dl-an-ftp^-lls),  116. 

Indian  Empire  (In'dl-an-  or  Ind'- 
yan-),  864-800 ;  agriculture,  867- 
358 ;  cities,  359-361 ;  climate,  364  ; 
divisions,  354 ;  famines  and 
plagues,  358  ;  farm  products,  867  ; 
forest  products,  356 ;  government, 
355-356  ;  irrigation,  867-868 ;  min- 
erals, 858 ;  people,  races,  and  re- 
ligion, 856 ;  rainfall,  864 ;  snrfMe 
features,  364. 
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Indian  Ocean,  378. 

Indiana,  in  New  Mexico,  142-148; 
North  America,  22-24,  282 ;  South 
America,  241-242. 

Indian  Territory,  89. 

Indigo,  in  Central  America,  178; 
India,  867  ;  Mexico,  178. 

Indo-China  (In'do  cb!'n&),  290,  SitO- 
861. 

Indua  Riyer  (In'dils-)  854,  860. 

Iowa  (I'i-wi),  98,  101,  102,  115. 

Iquique  (^-ki'kft),  255. 

Irawadi  Riyer  (Ir'a^wft'dl-),  860. 

Ireland  (Iraand),  268,  264,  270-271, 
272  ;  agriculture,  270 ;  cities,  274- 
275 ;  manufacturing,  270 ;  minings 
270 ;  population,  270-271. 

Irkutsk  (Ir-k56t8k'),  354. 

Iron  manufactures,  in  Belgium,  282 ; 
Great  Britain,  269;  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  57-59 ;  Prague,  333  ; 
Russia,  306 ;  Southern  States,  82. 

Iron  ore,  in  Argentina,  247 ;  Aus- 
tralia, 395 ;  Austria-Hungary,  383 ; 
Belgium,  281,  282;  Brazil,  245; 
British  Isles,  267 ;  Central  States, 
108-105:  China,  365;  Colorado, 
123;  Cuba,  153;  deposits  of,  8; 
different  kinds  of,  58  ;  France,  285 ; 
Germany,  312 ;  Greece,  339 ;  India, 
358;  Japan,  370;  Mexico,  175; 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  56-57; 
The  Netherlands,  279 ;  Russia,  305 ; 
South  Africa,  385;  Southern  States, 
79;  Spanish  peninsula,  292;  Swe- 
den, 299;  United  States,  29,  30, 
186-187 ;  Western  States,  123 ; 
world  distribution  of,  407,  408. 

Iron-wood,  361. 

Irrigation  in  United  States,  99,  120, 
121,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133, 
142,  184,  186.  See  subdivision 
under  names  of  countries. 

Ishpeming  (Mich.)  (ish'p^-mlng), 
103. 

Isothermal  lines  (I's^-ther'iual-) ,  225. 

Italian  Somaliland  (-s6-m^'l^l&nd), 
388 

Italy  (It'a-li),  828-330;  agriculture, 
324-325;  area,  323;  cities,  326- 
830;  climate,  324;  fishing,  325; 
government,  323-324 ;  irrigation, 
324-325;  lakes,  824;  manufactur- 
ing, 325-326  ;  mining,  325  ;  people, 
32:3;  rainfall,  324;  rivers,  324; 
surface  features,  324 ;  temperature, 
324 

Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  (Ith'i-kA),  65. 

Ivory,  elephant,  378, 388, 389 ;  wabrus, 
170. 


Jacksonyille  (Fla.)  (jak'siin-vll),  73, 
80. 

affa  (ya'fa),  350. 
Jamaica  (ja-ma'kA),  178-179. 
'  ames  Riyer  (janiz-),  49,  68. 
amestown  (N.  Y.)  (jamz'toun'),  60. 
apanese   Current.  .(j&p'&-nez>    or 
DCs'-),  222,  228.  ... 


Japanese  £mpire,  353,  S67-370;  agri- 
culture, 369 ;  area,  367  ;  cities, 
370  ;  fishing,  370  ;  government, 
368 ;  lumbering,  369 ;  manufactur- 
ing, 370 ;  mining,  370 ;  parts  of 
empire,  367 ;  people,  368  ;  popula- 
tion, 3137 ;  recent  progress,  368- 
369 ;  surface  features,  367-368. 

Taya  (ja'va),  280,  897. 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  (jSf'fSr-sftn-), 
115. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  (jer'zl),  59,  62, 
68. 

Jemsalem  (j^-ru'sil-lSm),  349,  350. 

Jersey,  Isle  of,  (-jer'zl),  265. 

Johannesburg  (y6-h&n'n^b(irg), 
385,  386. 

Joplin  (Mo.)  (J6p11n),  106. 

Jordan  River  (jOr'dan-),  348. 

Juan  Fernandez,  Island  of  (-hoo-an' 
f6r-nan'd6th),  255. 

Juneau  (jti'nO')»  151,  152,  163. 

Jungles,  Africa,  374,  376 ;  Amazon 
River,  243-244  ;  India,  356. 

Jura  Mountains  (ju'r&-),  319. 

Jute,  357. 

Jutland  (jfttland),  297. 


Kabul  (ka'bi^l),  352. 

Kansas  (kftn'zos),  54,  93,  95,  96,  99, 

101,  102,  108,  106. 
Kansas  City  (Kan.),  114. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.),  114. 
KaUhdin,  Mt.  (-kiUt&'dIn),  32,  33, 

85. 
Kennebec  Riyer  (ken'ne-b€k'-),  40. 
Kentucky  (kfin-ttikl),  77,  91,  92,  97, 

98,  102,  115. 
Kerosene  Oil,  56. 
Key  West  (Fla.),  88. 
Khartum  (kar'toom'),  381. 
Khiya  (k6'vA),  352. 
Kilimanjaro,  Mt.  (-kil'^man-ja'ro), 

373. 
Kimberley  (klm'b5r-ll),  885,  386. 
Kingston  (Canada)  (kingz'tun),  170. 
Kingston  (Jamaica),  178. 
Kirghiz  steppes  (klr'g^z'-),  352. 
Klondike  (kldn'dik),  151,  166. 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  (nSks'vil),  79-80, 

82,  87. 
Konigsberg  (ke'nlGS-bSro),  809. 
Korea  (k6-re'4),  353,  870. 
Krefeld  (krft'fglt),  817. 
Kurile  Islands  (koo'ril-),  867. 
Kyoto  (ky6't6),  870. 


Labrador  (ISb'ri-dftrO,  162. 
Labrador  Current,  3.S,  50,  163,  167, 


Lace  making,  in  Belgium,  283  ;  Italy, 

326. 
Lachine  Rapids  (lA-shen'-),  167-168. 
La.CcQSse  (Wis.)  (14kr6s'),  114. 
Ladrones  (lA-dr5nz'),  157. 
Lake  of  tlie  WooOf,  166-   ^ 


La  Paz  (1ft  pttz^  or  pSsO,  254. 

Lapland  (Upland),  296. 

LaPUU(l&plft't4),  247. 

Laramie  (Wyo.^  (Iftr'A-mi),  180. 

Laaaa  (ISs'si),  8iS4. 

Latitude  and  longitude,  201-204. 

Laya,  4. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  (lar^^ns),  42. 

Lead,    in    Austria-Hungary,     332; 

Belgium,  281 ;    British  Isles,  267  ; 

Canada,  166;  Central  States,  106; 

China,  365 ;  Colorado,  128 ;  Ger- 

many,  312;  Greece,  339;   Idaho, 

124 ;  Mexico,  175 ;  Montana,  123 ; 

Spanish    peninsula,     292 ;    Utah, 

124;    Western    States,    122,    123, 

124. 
Leadyille  (Col.)  (16d'vll),  123,  135. 
Leather  manufacturing,  42-43. 
Leeds  (ledz),  268,  271. 
Leicester  (iCs'tSr),  268. 
Leipzig  (llp'slk),  315-316. 
Leith  (leth),  274. 
Lemons,  in  Arizona,  133 ;  California, 

128,  131 ;  Egypt,  380 ,  India,  345  ; 

Italy,  325  ;  Southern  Europe,  261 ; 

Southern     States,     78 ;     Spanish 

peninsula,  292. 
Lena  River  (le'n&-),  343. 
Leopoldville  (le'6-p61d-vn),373,  887. 
Lesser    Antilles    (les'Sr   An-tlllez), 

178,  179. 
Levees,  86. 

Lewiston  (Idaho)  (lals-ttin),  128. 
Lewiston  (Me.),  42. 
Liberia  (ll-bC'ri-A),  888. 
Libyan  (llbl-an-)  desert,  377. 
Liechtenstein  (Igx'tSn-stln),  834. 
Liege  {Xt-tzW),  283. 
Lignite,  3,  79,  259. 
LiUe  (161),  285. 
Lima  (le^ma),  252. 
Limestone,  57,  267.     See  also  Build- 
ing stones. 
Limoges  (I^'m6zh0,  288. 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  (UnOLiSn),  112,  115. 
Linen  manufacture,  in  Belgium,  282 ; 

Ireland,  270 ;  Russia,  806. 
Linseed  oU,  98,  270. 
Lisbon  (llz'bfin),  295. 
Little  Rock  (Ark.),  81,  88. 
Liverpool  (llv'8r-pool),  271,  278,  874. 
Llama  (lft'm&),  241,  242,  251,  253. 
LUnos  (la'ndz);  228,  238,  248,  250. 
Lockport  (N.Y.),  65. 
Lodz  (15dz),  807. 
Lofoden  Islands  (l^-f5t«n-),  297. 
Logwood,    Centnd    America,    177; 

Mexico,  173. 
Loire  River  (Iwftr-),  287. 
London  (Canada)  (Itin'diin),  170. 
London  (Eng.),  267,  271,  878-278. 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  (16s  &n'g61-Ss  or 

Ids  ftn^jSl-es).  119,  132,  140. 
Louisiana  (lo&'e-z^-ft'ni  or  -an'A),  56. 

75,  77,  79,  80. 
Louisville  (Ky.)   (l6o1s-vIl  or  loo*; 
..,vll),  96,  97,  116-116. 
Lonrengo  Marqnex  (Ift-rSn'sft  ml^- 

JLes)|  ooo»   »• ..  .-,  '*,,„»■  ..V 
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Low  Conntries,  The,  269.    See  The 

Netherlands. 
LoweU  (Mass.)  (lo'ei),  42,  4a 
Lower  California,  172. 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  264,  274. 
Laceme  (ldo-s8rn'),  822. 
Laceme,  Lake,  322. 
Lacknow  (mk'nou'),  350. 
Lnmhering,  33-^,  186.   iS^e^  *' Forest 

products''  and  subdivision  under 

names  of  countries,  etc. 
Luxemburg  (Itiks'Sm-bdrg),  283. 
Luzon  (loo-zdn'),  158,  160. 
Lynchburg  (Va.)   (Unch'bOrg),  52, 

68. 
Lynn  (Mass.)  (l!n),  42. 
Lyon  (1*'on')»  286,  280. 


Mackerel  fishing,  37. 

Macon  (Ga.)  (ma'ktin),  81. 

Madagascar  (m&d'&-g&s'k&r),  290, 
889. 

Madeira  Islands  (m&-de'r&-),  295, 
889 

Madison  (Wis.)  (madl-siln),  112. 

Madras  (m4-di^),  360. 

Madrid  (m4-dr!d'V  249,  298. 

Magdeburg  (mac'de-bdorc'),  316. 

Magellen,  Straits  of  (-md-j^l'lan), 
246. 

Maguey  (mag'wa),  173. 

Mahogany,  in  Central  America,  177 ; 
Cuba,  163 ;  Mexico,  173. 

Main  River  (m&n-  or  min-),  317. 

Maine,  32,  33,  36,  40,  41 ,  45,  46. 

Malaga  (mai'a-gd),  294. 

Malay  Peninsula  (mft-la'-),  360-^1. 

MaUy  SUtes,  360,  361. 

Maiden  (Mass.)  (m^l'dun),  45. 

MalU  (mftl'tA),  330. 

Manaos  (m&-na'o56h),  243. 

Manchester  (Eng.)  (man'ch$s-t9r), 
269,  271,  274. 

Manchester  (N.  H.),  42,  45. 

Mandalay  (man'd&-la),  360. 

Mandioca  (mau'd^-O^ki),  244. 

Manhattan  Island  (m&n-hat'tan-),  63. 

Manila  (m4-nll'&),  168,  169, 160,  397. 

Manitoba  (mftn'I-to'bA),  162,  165. 

Manufacturing,  statistics  of,  188- 
189, 191, 408-410.  See  also  ''manu- 
facturing'* under  names  of  coun- 
tries, etc. 

Maps,  scale  of,  30. 

Maracaibo,  Lake  (-m&'rA-kia^i),  248. 

Marble,  in  Algeria,  382  ;  Belgium, 
282 ;  Carrara,  326 ;  New  England 
States,  35,  36;  Southern  States, 
79 ;  Vermont,  36. 

Marcus  Island  (mftrHcus-),  168. 

Marquette  (Mich.)  (mar-k6t'),  104. 

Marseille  (m&r-s&l'  or  mar's&'y'), 
289. 

Martha's  Vineyard  (Mass.),  46. 

Martinique  (m&r'tl-nekO,  179. 

Maryland     (m^r^-land     or    m&'rl* 
ModJ,  63,  H  ^,  67,  106,  147. 
MuikMt  (miB-k&tO,  861. 


Massachusetts  (mfts's&-chQ's6ts), 
32,  36,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45. 

Matanzas  (mi-t&n'zos),  154. 

Mauna  Loa  (mou'na  lO'a),  155. 

Mauritius  (ma-rishl-us),  389. 

McKinley,  Mt.  (-miUklnai),  149. 

Mecca  (mSk^ki),  351. 

Mediterranean  (mM'I-tSr-r&'n^n), 
260,  262,  285,  323,  324,  327,  838. 

Melbourne  (m^'bOrn),  395. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  (m^m'fls),  73,  81, 
86. 

Merced  Riyer  (m6r-s6d'-),  145. 

Mercury,  292,  332. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  (mfir^-den),  43. 

Merrimac  Riyer  (mfir'rl-mak-),  42. 

Mescal  (mis-kai'),  173. 

Mesopotamia  (m^'6-p6-ta'mI-&), 
348,  860. 

Metz  (metz),  308,  309. 

Mexico  (mCksl-kft),  171-177 ;  agri- 
culture, 173-174;  cities,  175-177; 
climate,  172 ;  forest  products,  172- 
173 ;  government,  171  ;  history, 
171 ;  manufacturing,  175 ;  mining, 
174 ;  population,  182 ;  surface 
features,  171. 

Mexico  City,  171,  176-177. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  72,  79,  178. 

Michigan  (mishl-gan),  91,  97,  103, 
104,  105,  106,  107,  111,  112. 

Michigan,  Lake,  97,  HI. 

Middle  Atlantic  States,  47-70 ;  agri- 
culture, 62-53  ;  cities,  62-68 ;  com- 
merce, 60-62  ;  dairying,  52  ;  farm- 
ing, 52-53  ;  fishing,  61-52  ;  fruits 
and  vegetables,  52-53  ;  lumbering, 
51 ;  manufacturing,  57-60  ;  min- 
ing, 53-57. 

Midway  Island  (mld'wa'-),  158. 

Milan  (mll'an  or  ml-ian'),  324,  889. 

MUford  (Mass.),  36. 

Millet,  in  Egypt,  380  ;  French  Indo- 
China,  361 ;  India,  357  ;  Siam,  360. 

Millinocket  (Me.),  (mIl-lXn-5ck'6t) 
41. 

MUwaukee  (Wis.)  (mll-wa'k*),  98, 
110,  111. 

Mindanao  (m^n'd&-na'6),  168. 

Minerals  and  mining,  3-4,  29-30, 
122-123,  185-188,  406-408.  See 
subdivisions  under  names  of  coun- 
tries, etc. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  (mln'n^-ftp'-^ 
lis),  97,  102,  118-114. 

Minnesota  (mln'n$-s5't&),  92,  93,  96, 
102,  104,  106,  113. 

Miquelon  (me'kndx),  162. 

Mississippi  River  (mts'Is-sIp'pT-), 
5-6,  84,  86,  102,  108;  cities  on, 
112-114. 

Mississippi  Valley,  5-6,  29. 

Missouri  (mls-soo'rl  or  mlz-zoi/ri), 
91,  97,  101,  103,  106,  107. 

Missouri  Riyer,  108,  132;  cities  on, 
114-115. 

MitcheU,  Mt.  71. 

Mobile  (Ala.)  (m6-b6l0,  78,  81,  87- 


Mocha  (m</ki),  S51. 


Mohawk  Riyer  (mOOifik-),  40. 
Molasses,  76,  248. 
Monaco  (mdn'&-kO),  284. 
Monadnock,  Mt  (-mft-nSd'ndk),  32. 
Mongolia  (mdn-goai-&),  361. 
Mongolian  race  (mdn-gyil-an-),  232. 
Monongahela     Riyer     (m6-n5n'g&- 

he'la-),  67. 
Monrovia  (mSn-riVvI-A),  888. 
Monsoons,  217-218,  854. 
Montana  (mdn-t&'ni),  123.  124,  133. 
Montenegro  (mftn'ti-nft'gro),  835. 
Monteyideo  (m6n'dt-v$-dft'd),  247. 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  (m5nt-g&m'dr-l), 

81. 
Montreal    (mdnfr^-ftK),    161,    168, 

167-168. 
Moraines,  9. 
Morocco  (m^-rdk'ki),  296,  377,  382, 

383,884. 
Mosaic  work,  329. 
Moscow  (mds'kft),  308,  806. 
Mount  Desert  Island,  46. 
Muir  Glacier  (mar'-),  149. 
Mulberry  trees,  in  Austria-Hungary, 

332  ;  France,  285,  286 ;  Roumania, 

and  Bulgaria,  336. 
Mules,  in  Kentucky,  98;    Southern 

States,  78 ;  Spain,  292. 
Munich  (mQ'nIk),  316. 
Murray  Riyer  (mtir'ri-),  391. 

N 

Nagoya  (n&'g*-yA),  370. 

Nantucket  (Mass.)  (n&n-tfik'et),  46. 

Naples  (nft'pMz),  886-887. 

Naples,  Bay  of,  326. 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  (nftsh'ft-A),  42. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  (uishMl),  87. 

Nassau  (n&s'sa),  179. 

Natal  (n&.talO,  385,  386. 

Natchez  (Miss.)  (n&ch'gz),  88. 

Natural  gas,  in  Central  States,  108 ; 
description  of  formation  and  of 
method  of  obtaining,  56;  leader- 
ship of  United  States  in  pixKluction 
of,  408;  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
66 ;  Southern  States,  79. 

Nazareth  (nftz'A-reth),  360. 

Nebraska   (n^brftsOcA),  98,  95,  90, 
101. 

Negritos  (n*-gri'tOz),  159,  281. 

Negroes,  27,  231,  376. 

Nepal  (ne-pftlO,  354. 

Netherlands  (ngffa'Sr-landz;,  877-880; 
agriculture,  278  ;  cities,  280 ;  colo- 
nies, 280,  397 ;  commerce,  279^280; 
•  dairying,  278  ;  dikes,  277-278 ;  fish- 
ing, 278-279  ;  manufacturing,  279; 
population,  278  ;  surface  features, 
277  ;  waterways,  282  ;  windmills, 
279. 

Nevada  (n^vi'di),   120,   121,  128, 
125. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  (nQ'erk),  60,  62. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  (-Md'fdrd),  48, 
43. 

New  Bnmswick  (N.  J. )  (-briiaB^vIk)| 
162, 163. 
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Hew  CaMonU  (-kftl'$-dO'nT-&),  308. 
Hew  EngUnd   States   (-In'glaud-), 

SS^7 ;  agriculture,  38-40 ;  climate, 

33 ;  coastline,  33 ;  commerce,  48- 

44  ;  dairying,  39 ;  farming,  38-40; 

fishing,  3^-38 ;  lumbering,  33-35 ; 

manafacturing,  40-43 ;  mountains, 

82 ;  quarrying,  35-36  ;  surface,  32- 

33;   truck  farming,  39;   work  of 

Great  Glacier  in,  32-33. 
HewfonndUnd  (nu'f find-land),  162, 

163. 
Hew  Gninea  (-gln'^),  314,  397. 
Hew  Hampshire  (-h&mp'shir),  32, 33, 

45,46. 
Hew  Hayen  (Conn.)  (-hft'v'n),  43, 

45. 
Hew  Jersey  (■jfir'zl),  60,  58,  56,  57, 

59,60. 
Hew  Mexico  (-mSks^-k'O),  119,  124, 

142-143,  171. 
Hew  Orleans  (La.)  (-dr'l^nz),  76, 

77,  83,  84-86,  189. 
Hewport  (Ky.)  (nG'pftrt),  115. 
Hewport  (K.  I.),  46. 
Hewport  Hews  (Va.),  50,  68. 
Hew  South  Wales  (-w&lz),  392,  394, 

396  396 
Hew  York  Bay  (nil'  y6rk'-),  60. 
Hew  York  City  (N.  Y.),  69,  62-64, 

189,  272,  273. 
Hew  York  SUte,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53, 

64,  56,  57,  69,  60,  61,  62.  68,  64, 

65,  106. 

Hew  Zealand,  Dominion  of  (-z6'- 
land),  396. 

HUgara  FaUs  (nl-Ag'A-ri-),  11-12, 
50,  66,  386. 

HUgara  Falls,  city  of  (N.  Y.),  66. 

Hicaragua  (n6'ka-rft'gw4  or  nlk'A-), 
177. 

Higeria  (nt-je'rI-A),  387. 

Higer  Riyer  (ni'jSr-),  290,  373,  386. 

HUe  River  (nil-),  373,  874,  37»-S80, 
386. 

Hineyeh  (nln'^-vc),  850. 

Hippon  (nlp'p5u'),  307,  368. 

Hitrate  of  soda,  254-265. 

Hizhni  Novgorod  (ny^z'nyS  n6v'g6- 
r6t),  306. 

Nomads  (ndm'adz),  230. 

Nome  (Alaska)  (nom),  151,  152. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  (nOrTak),  61,  60,  68. 

Norristown  (Pa.)  (nfiVrls-toun),  66. 

North  America  (nOrth  &-mer^-k&), 
birth  of  continent  and  early  his- 
tory, 1-2 ;  Coal  Period,  2-4  ;  forma- 
tion of  coastline,  11-12;  formation 
of  mountains  and  plateaus,  4-7  ; 
Great  Ice  Age,  7-11 ;  peoples  of, 
22-26  ;  plants  and  animals,  13-22 ; 
population,  182 ;  present  shape, 
size,  and  position,  12-13  ;  see  also 
countries  of  North  America. 

North  AtUntic  Eddy,  220-221. 

Horth  Cape,  298. 

Horth  Carolina  (-kftr'6-lI'nA),  71,  73, 
76,  77,  79,  97. 

Horth  DakoU  (-d&-k6'U),  93, 96, 97, 
99. 


North  Pole,  198,  199. 

North  Sea,  278,  297,  310. 

North  Yakima  (Wash.)  (-y&kl-ma) 
137. 

Nprway  (nOr'wa),  295, 296,  297-898 
cities,  297-298  ;  fishing,  297  ;  for 
eign  trade,  299 ;  government,  296 
lumbering,  297;  people,  296 
reasons  for  independence,  296 
scenery,  298;  shipbuilding,  297 
surface  features,  296. 

Nova  Scotia  (nO'vi  skO'sht-A),  162 
164,  166,  169. 

Nuremberg  (nG'r§m-b6rg),  816. 

Nyassa,  Lake  (-n^as'sA),  389. 


Oahu  (G-ftOioo),  167. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  (okland),  188,  140 

Oases  (0'4-8ez),  121-122,  229,  362, 
376. 

Oats,  in  Australia,  894 ;  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 332 ;  British  Isles,  266  ;  Cen- 
tral States,  98  ;  Germany,  31 1  ; 
Ireland,  270;  The  Netherlands, 
278 ;  Northwestern  States,  127  ; 
Ontario,  166;  Russia,  304;  Sweden, 
298. 

Ocean  movements,  218-223. 

Oder  River  (O'dSr-),  314,  316. 

Odessa  (^^Ids'sa),  307,  3;^. 

Ogden  (Ut.)  (Sg'dgn),  131,  138. 

Ohio  (5-hi'S),  54,  66,  91,  92,  93,  95, 
96,  97,  103,  106,  107,  115. 

Ohio  River,  67,  108;  cities  on,  115. 

OU  City  (Pa.),  56. 

Oil,  mineral,  65-67.    See  Petroleum. 

OU  wells,  66. 

Oklahoma  (6k-U-h5'm&),  72,  79,  89- 
90. 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.),  90. 

Old  Point  Comfort  (Va.),  50,  68. 

Olean  (N.  Y.)  (O'l^-in'),  56. 

Olive  oU,  382. 

Olives,  in  Arizona,  133 ;  Barbary 
States,  382 ;.  California,  128,  131; 
France,  286 ;  Greece,  389  ;  Italy, 
325 ;  southern  Europe,  261 ;  south- 
ern Russia,  304  ;  Spanish  penin- 
sula, 292 ;  Turkey,  348. 

OlympU  (Wash.)  (Mlm'pI-4),  142. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  (o'mA-ha'),  114. 

Oman  (6-m&n0i  361. 

Ontario,  Lake  (-6n-tA'rI-/5),  53. 

Ontario,  province  of,  162, 165-106. 

Opals.     See  Precious  stones. 

Opium,  361,  357. 

Oporto  (6-p6r't66),  296. 

Orange  Free  State,  384. 

Orange  River,  386. 

Oranges,  in  Arizona,  133 ;  Australia, 
394;  Bahamas,  179;  California, 
128,  131,  132 ;  China,  345 ;  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  153 ;  Egypt,  380  ; 
France,  285 ;  Italy,  325 ;  Jamaica, 
178;  Mexico,  174;  Paraguay,  248; 
southern  Europe,  261 ;  Southern 
States,  77-78 ;  Spanish  peninsula, 
292 ;  Turkey,  848. 


Orbit  of  Earth  (drHsIt-),  198. 
Oregon  (dr'^n),  119, 120, 121, 125, 

126,  127,  140. 
Orinoco  River  (O^ri-nOOc^.),  286,  238, 

248. 
Orizaba,  Mt.  (-d'rd-sft'vA),  171. 
Osaka  (^'zA^kft),  370. 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  (dsh'kdsh),  106. 
Ostriches,  378,  385,  388. 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  (ds-we'gft),  60. 
OtUwa  (dt'ti-wA),  162,  168, 168. 
Ottawa  River,  167. 
Ottoman  Empire  (5t't6-mcin-),  887| 

347-350.     See  Turkish  Empire. 
Oxford  (6ks'f6rd),  278. 
Oyster   fisheries,  Chesapeake  Bay, 

61-52  ;  Great  Britain,  266 ;  New 

England,  88;  Puget  Sound,  126; 

Southern  States,  73. 
Ozark  Mountains  (O'zftrk-),  29,  72. 


Pacific  islands  (p&^lf'Ik-),  398. 
Pago  Pago  (pft'gft  pa'gft),  157. 
Palermo  (pA-lSr'mO),  327. 
Palestine  (p&rSs-tln),  848-350. 
Palm  trees,  India,  356. 
Pampas  (p&m'pAs),  231,  246. 
Panama  Canal  (p&n'4-m&'-),  88, 154- 

166,  881. 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  154-155. 
Panama,  city  of,  154. 
Panama,  Isthmus  of,  119,  136. 
Panama,  Republic  of,  177,  250. 
Para  (p4-rft0»  244. 
Paraguay  (pa'r4-gwl'  or  p&r^i-gwft), 

247-248. 
Paraguay  tea,  244,  248. 
Parana  River  (pft'rirn&'-)»  247. 
Paris  (pir'Is),  286-289. 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  (pfts'&-d6'n&),  140. 
PaUgonia  (p^t'^-gC/nl-i),  241,  246. 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  (pftt'er-stin),  60,  62. 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  (pfl-ttik'6t),  42. 
Peaches,    in    California,    131,    132; 

Central  States,  97;  Mexico,  173; 

Michigan   peninsula,   97;    Middle 

Atlantic  States,  53 ;  Ontario,  166 ; 

Southern  States,  77. 
Peanuts,  78. 

Pearls,  851,  360,  394,  397. 
Peat,    8,    4,    259;    Denmark,   800; 

Ireland,  270. 
Pecos  River  (pft^kSs-),  88,  121, 182. 
Peking  (pd'kln),  361,  866-867. 
Pel6e,  Mt.  (-p«-lft'),  179. 
Pendleton  (Ore.)  (p6n'dn-tttn),128. 
Pennsylvaiiia   (p€n'sU-v&'nI-&),   49, 

50,  52,  54,  56,  57,  59,  60,  61,  62, 

66,  67,  71,  102,  107. 
Pen8acola*(Fla.)  (p^n'sA-kOli),  78, 


Peoples  of  the  earth,  231-235. 
Peoria  (111.)  (p*-5'rI-4),  96. 
Pepper,  Mexico,  173.     See  Spices. 
Pemambnco  (pgr'nAm-bodlLi),  245. 
Persia  (pSr'shA  or  pSr'zhA),  861-^8 ; 

agriculture,    851;    climate,    851; 

government,  851-852 ;  minin«.x8&1.*x 
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nomadic  tribes,  851;  surface  fea- 
tures, 361. 

Persian  Gnlf ,  860. 

Pern  (p^roo') ,  238, 241 ,  248, 261-868 ; 
agriculture,  251-262;  cities,  252; 
climate,  251 ;  manufacturing,  252 ; 
mining,  251 ;  transportation,  252. 

Peruvian  bark,  251. 

Petersburg  ( Va.)  (pe'tSrz-biirg),  52. 

Petroleum  (p^-trO'l^um),  in  Argen- 
tina,  247;  Austria-Hungary,  333; 
California,  125, 130;  Central  States, 
103 ;  formation,  method  of  obtain- 
ing, and  products  from,  56;  geo- 
graphic distribution  of,  407 ;  India, 
358;  Indiana,  laS;  Japan,  370; 
Kansas,  103;  Mexico,  175;  Ohio, 
103 ;  Peru,  251 ;  Russia,  305 ;  South- 
ern States,  79;  Western  States, 
122   124. 

PhUadelphU  (Pa.)  (fll'i-dSl'fl-i), 
59,  00,  62,  66,  189. 

Philippine  Islands  (fll'ip-pin-  or 
-p€n-),  75,  158-160,  346,  397;  ani- 
mal life,  159 ;  cities,  160 ;  climate, 
158;  people,  159;  products,  159- 
160;  surface  features,  158;  vege- 
tation, 158-169. 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  (fe'niks),  124,  132, 
142. 

Phosphates,  mineral,  80. 

Piedmont  Plateau  (p€d'mdnt-),  48, 
71. 

Pike's  Peak,  137. 

Pilatus  Mt.  (p^-la'to&s-),  322. 

Pineapples,  in  Bahamas,  179 ;  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  153, 154 ;  Florida, 
78;  Mexico,  174;  Pacific  islands, 
398 ;  South  Africa,  385. 

Piraeus  (pi-rg'as),  339. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  (pits'barg),  55,  59, 
62,  67,  105,  116. 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  (pits'feld),  42. 

Plants,  Arctic  regions,  13-14;  tem- 
perate zone,  16,  17,  19;  torrid 
zone,  19.  8ee  also  under  names 
of  countries,  etc.    > 

PUta  Estuary  (plft'U  Ss'til-ft-rj^), 
247. 

Platinum,  Russia,  306. 

PUtte  River  (plat-),  129. 

Po  River  (p6-),  267,  324,  328. 

Poland  (pO'land),  307,  331. 

Poles  of  the  earth,  198, 199,  202-203. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  (p6-m6'nA),  140. 

Pompeii  (p6ra-pa'yi),  327. 

Ponce  (p^n'sft),  164. 

Pontchartrain,  Lake  (-pdn'char- 
tran'),  84. 

Popocatepetl  (p6-pO'k&-ta'p6t'l  or 
-t4-p6t4),  171. 

Population,  comparison  of  United 
States  and  other  countries,  400- 
401.  See  **  population "  under 
names  of  countries,  etc. 

Porcelain  manufacture,  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  333;    China,  362,  366; 
Denmark,  300;   France,  286;  Ja^ 
pan,  870;  near  Paris,  288 ;  Sevres, 

JBOO» 


Port  Arthur  (Canada)  (pOrt&r'thur), 

170. 
Port  Arthur  (China),  223,  353. 
Port  au  Prince   (p6r'  to'  prftus'  or 

port'Cprlns'),  179. 
Portland  (Me.)  (pOrtland),  37,  41, 

46. 
PortUnd  (Ore.),  120,  126,  140-141. 
Portland  cement,  60,  79,  106,  107. 
Porto  Rico  (pOr'tft  rg'kft),  75,  168- 

164 ;  agriculture,  153  ;  cities,  154 ; 

climate,  152 ;  size,  162. 
Port  Said  (-sa-6d'),  381. 
Portsmouth    (£ng.)     (ports'mQth), 

271,  273. 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  46. 
Portsmouth  (Va.),  68. 
Portugal  (pOr'tii-gal),  see  Spain  and 

Portugal. 
Posen  (pO'zcn),  309. 
Potatoes,  in  Austria^Hungary,  332 ; 

Bermudas,  180  ;  British  Isles,  265  ; 

Germany,  311 ;  Ireland,  270 ;  The 

Netherlands,     278 ;      Peru,     251  ; 

Russia,  304  ;  Southern  States,  78  ; 

Sweden,    298;    Switzerland,   320; 

Venezuela,  248. 
Potomac  River  (p6-t6'mak-),  49. 
Potsdam  (pdts'dim),  316. 
Poughkeepsie    (N.   Y.)    (p6-klp'sl), 

66. 
Prague  (prSg),  333,  884. 
Prairies,  230. 
Precious  stones,  in  Austria-Hungary, 

332;    Burma,   360;    Ceylon,   360; 

Colombia,  260 ;  East  Indies,  397  ; 

Montana,  123  ;  Persia,  361 ;  Russia, 

306 ;  Siam,  360 ;  Southern  States, 

80. 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  (prgsOcOt),  142. 
Prevailing  westerlies,  209,  211,  212, 

2.S8,  239,  261,  264. 
PribUof  Islands  (pre'b^ldf-),  160. 
Prince  Edward  Island  (-6a'w6rd-), 

162,  164,  166. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  (prdvl-dcns),  42, 

43,  46. 
Provincetown  (Mass.),  37. 
Prunes,  California,  131,  132 ;  Servia, 

336. 
Prussia  (prush'a),  308,  309,  315. 
Pueblo   (Col.)   (pwgbl*),  123,  130, 

135,  187. 
Pueblo,  177. 
Pueblo  Indians,  143. 
Puget  Sound  (pQ'jet-),  120, 126, 127. 
Pulp  mills,  41. 
Pulque  (p^lHcft),  173. 
Pyrenees     Mountains     (plr'^n^z-), 

267,  283,  291. 


Quarrying,  35-36;  granite,  35-36, 
79,  267 ;  marble,  36,  36,  79,  282, 
326.     See  also  Building  stones. 

go  (kw^b€k'),  161,  168-169. 
c.  Province  of,  162,  103. 
Bland  (kwSnz'land),  394. 
stown,  275. 


Quicksilver,    in     Austria-Hungary. 

332 ;  Spanish  peninsula,  292. 

lincy  (111.)  (kwln'zl),  114. 
luincy  (Mass.),  36. 
luinine  (kwi'nin),  251. 

ito  (ke'tft),  251. 

R 

Races  of  mankind,  231-288. 
Racine  (Wis.)  (rA-s€n'),  111. 
Rain,  belts  of,  211-214;  cause,  210. 

See  also  ** Rainfall*'  under  coun- 

tries  etc 

Rainier,  Mt.  (ra'ner),6, 120, 142, 146. 

Raisin  grapes,  in  California,  132 ; 
Greece,  339;  Servia,  385  ;  Turkey, 
336. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  (rflll),  83. 

Ranching,  Canada,  166;  Great  Plains, 
99-101 ;  Mexico,  174  ;  Texas,  78  ; 
United  States,  184-186 ;  Western 
States,  183-134. 

Rattan,  169,  356. 

Reading  (Pa.)  (rCdlng),  59. 

Redlands  (Cal.),  140. 

Red  Sea,  350. 

Reims  (r^mz),  285. 

Religions,  233-235. 

Reunion  Island  (r^n'ytin-),  389. 

Rhine  River  (rin-),  267,  277,  279, 
817—818. 

Rhode  Island  (rod'  Hand),  36, 42, 43, 
46. 

Rhone  River  (rOn-),  257,  284,  285, 
286,  289,  320. 

Rice,  in  Burma,  860;  Ceylon,  360; 
China,  364  ;  East  Indies,  397 ; 
Egypt,  380;  French  Indo-China, 
361 ;  Hawaiian  Islands,  157  ;  India, 
367  ;  Italy,  326 ;  Japan,  369 ; 
Korea,  370 ;  Mexico,  174 ;  Para- 
guay, 248 ;  Philippine  Islands,  159 ; 
Siam,  360;  South  Africa,  385; 
Southern  States,  76-77 ;  Spanish 
peninsula,  292;  Straits  Settle- 
ments, 361 ;  Texas,  88 ;  world  dis- 
tribution of  production,  402-403. 

Richmond  (Va.)  (rich'miind),  52, 59, 
60,  68. 

Riga  (rg'gA),  322. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (r^t  dft  zh&-nft'i4), 
245. 

Rio  Grande  River  (r6^  gr&n'dft-),  88, 
121,  132. 

Riverside  (Cal.),  140. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  (ro'A-nok'),  59,  68. 

Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  (r6cb'es-t«r) ,  53, 60. 

Rocky  Mountains,  30,  99,  119-190. 

Rome  (Ga.)  (rom),  82. 

Rome  (Italy),  324,  897-899. 

Rookwood  pottery,  107. 

Rosario  (r6-8a'r^\  247. 

Rosewood,  Central  Amerioa,  177 ; 
Mexico,  173. 

Rosin  (rdzin),  82. 

Rotterdam  (rdt'ter-dftm')*  280. 

Roubaix  (rdo'bft')i  285. 

Rouen  (roo'aNO,  286,  289. 

Roumania  (rS5-m&^-4),  886, 
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Snbber,    in    Belgian   Congo,    889 
Brazil,  244  ;  Central  America,  177 
£a8t  Indies,  897 ;    Ecuador,  251 
geographic  distribution  of  produc- 
tion, 407  ;  Guiana,  248 ;  Madagas- 
car, 389 ;  Mexico,  178 ;  Paraguay, 
248;     PhUippine     Islands,     168; 
Straits  Settlements,  361;    Sudan, 
388 ;  Venezuela,  248. 

Rumford  Falls  (Me.)  (riim'ferd-), 41. 

Rags,  336,  337,  348,  361. 

Russia  (rQsh'A),  301^808 ;  agricul- 
ture, SOi;  area,  302,  400;  cities, 
306-307 ;  civilizaUon,  303-304 ; 
climate,  303 ;  fishing,  304 ;  geo- 
graphical position,  302 ;  govern- 
ment, 304  ;  grazing,  304  ;  lumber- 
ing, 304  ;  manufacturing,  306-306 ; 
mining,  305;  people,  303-304; 
population,  400;  rainfall,  303; 
surface  features,  302-303. 

Russia  in  Asia,  362-864 ;  area,  362  ; 
cities,  354  ;  climate,  352;  diyisions, 
352  ;  minerals,  352-353 ;  products, 
352-353. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  (nltaand),  36. 

Rye,  in  Austria-Hungary,  332 ;  Cen- 
tral States,  98  ;  Oermany ,  31 1 ; 
The  Netherlands,  278 ;  Russia,  304 ; 
Spain,  292  ;  Sweden,  298. 


Sacramento  (Cal.)  (sik'rirmgn'ti), 

128,  139. 
Sacramento  River,  121,  132,  136. 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  (sSg'I-na),  106. 
Sahara  Desert  (sa-ha'riU),  290,  295, 

374,  376,  877-878. 
St.  Anthony  Falls  (sftnt  ftu'ti-nj^-), 

113. 
St.  Augustine  (Fla.)   (-ft'gOs-ten'), 

73. 
St.  Croix  (-kroi),  179,  300. 
St.  Etienne  (sax'tft'tygn'),  286,  286. 
St.  Gothard  Ry.  (-goth'ard-),  322. 
St  Helena  (-h6-l6'na),  389.     • 
St.  Helens,  Mt.  120. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


bhn  (N.  B.),  163. 
bhn  (W.  I.),800. 
bhn  Riyer,  163. 


St  John's  (Newfoundland),  164. 

St.  'bseph  (Mo.),  115. 

St  Lawrence,  Gulf  of  (-la'rcns),  167. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  167. 

St  Louis  (Mo.)  (-looTs  or  -looTl),  96, 

97,  98,  112-118. 
St.  Paul  (Minn.),  97,  118. 
St.  Petersburg  (-pe'terz-bflrg),  260, 

806-807. 
St  Pierre,  Island  (sSn'  p^ar'),  162. 
St.  Pierre  (Martinique),  179. 
St  Thomas,  179,  300. 
Sakhalin  (sA-xA-ly^n'),  367. 
Salem  (Mass.)  (sa'lem),  46. 
Salem  (Ore.),  140. 
Salmon    fishery,    in    Alaska,    160; 

Canada,  164 ;  Great  Britain,  266 ; 

northwestern  United  States,  127. 
Salt,  in  Austria-Hungary,  382;  Brit- 


ish Isles,  267 ;  Central  States,  106 ; 

Germany,  312 ;  India,  368 ;  Kansas, 

64 ;  Louisiana,  80 ;  methods  of  pro- 
duction, 63-64 ;  Michigan,  64, 106 ; 

New  York  State,  63-64 ;  Ohio,  64 ; 

Stassfurt,  312;  Texas,  80. 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah),  131,  138. 
Salt  River,  132. 
Salvador  (sfil'vi-dSr'),  177. 
Samoa  (sfr-m5'&),  167,  398. 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  (sftn  ftn-tO'nI-0), 

89. 
San  Bemadino  (Cal.)  (s&n  bSr'nar- 

de'nft),  140. 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  (-d$-&'g6),  140. 
Sandwich  IsUnas,  155. 
San    Francisco    (Cal.)    (s&n   fr&n- 

sls'kft),  119,  188,  189. 
San  Francisco  Bay,  139. 
San  Joaquin  River  (sUn  w&-ken'-), 

132,  139. 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  (s&n  ht-aS/),  139. 
San  Juan  (s&n  hd5-&n'),  164. 
San  Lnia  Potosi  (s&n  ld&-^s'  p(>'-t6- 

se'),  177. 
San  Marino  (s&n  mi-re'nft),  330. 
San  Salvador  (s&n  s&l'vA-dOr'),  177. 
Santa  F6  (N.M.)  (s&n'tA  fft'),  142. 
Santiago  (Chile)  (san't^-&'g«),  255. 
Santiago  (Cuba),  153,  154. 
Santo  Domingo,  City  of  (-s&n't6  db- 

m^ifgft),  179. 
Santo  Domingo,  Republic  of,  179. 
Santos  (sftN'taash),  245. 
Saone  River  (sdn-),  287. 
Sao  Paulo  (soun  pou1d5),  246. 
Sardinia  (s&r-dlnl-A),  323. 
Sargasso  Sea  (8&r-gfts's6-),  221. 
SarsaparilU,  178,  261. 
Saskatchewan  (s&s-k&ch'^w5n) ,  1 62, 

163,  165. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  (soy  sftnt 

mft'rl),  108. 
Savannah  (Ga.)  (sA-v&n'n&),  73,  77, 

87. 
Savannas,  228-229,  374,  886. 
Saxony  (s&ks'iin-I),  316. 
Scandinavian   PeninsoU    (skftn'dT- 

nft'vl-an-),  295;  see  also  Norway 

and  Sweden. 
Scheldt  River  (skSlt-),  282. 
SchenecUdy  (N.  Y.)  (ske-nSk'ti^I), 

69. 
Scotland  (skStland),  263,  264,  267, 

268,  269,  274.    See  British  Isles. 
Scottish  Highlands,  264. 
Scranton  (Pa.)  (skr&n'tiin),  54,  69. 
Seiding,  Alaska,  160-161;  Eastern 

Canada,  164. 
Seattle  (Wash.)  (s^-ftt't'l),  120, 125, 

126,  141. 
Seeland  Island  (se^and-),  800. 
Seine  River  (sAn-),  286,  287,  288, 

289 
Seoul*  (se-o6l'),  370. 
Servia  (ser^vl-a),  335. 
SeviUe  (sSv^l  or  s^vIlO,  291,  994. 
Shad  fishing,  61. 
Shanghai  (sb&ng'h&l),  363,  366. 
Shasta,  Mt.  (sbAs'ti),  120. 


Shawnee  (Okla.)  (Bhf^'n60»  00. 

Sheep,  in  Arabia,  361 ;  Argentina, 
248;  Australia,  894;  Austria- 
Hungary,  332 ;  British  Isles,  266, 
268;  Canada,  166;  Chile,  266; 
Denmark,  299;  Egypt,  880; 
France,  286;  Greece,  839;  Ir&- 
knd,  270;  Mexico,  174;  The 
Netherlands,  278;  New  Zealand, 
896 ;  Ohio,  97  ;  Persia,  861 ;  Peru, 
261 ;  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  386 ; 
Russia,  304;  Servia,  836;  six 
leading  States  in  production  of, 
187  ;  South  Africa,  385 ;  Southern 
States,  78;  Spain,  292;  Turkey, 
837 ;  Uruguay,  247 ;  Western 
States,  133-134;  world  distribu- 
tion of,  404,  405. 

Sheffield  (shgf'feld),  269,  271. 

Shetland  Islands,  265. 

Shipbuilding,    in    Antwerp,    283 
Belfast,     274;     Denmark,     300 
Liverpool,    274 ;     Norway,    297 
Philadelphia,  69 ;  San  Francisco, 
138 ;  Seattle,  141. 

Shoshone  Falls  (sh6-shO'n$),  145. 

Shreveport  (La.)  (shrfiv'pOrt),  88. 

Slam  (8i-&m'  or  s6'&m'),  360-361. 

Siberia  (st-be'rI-&),  302,  852. 

SicUy  (sls^-ll),  325. 

Sierra  Leone  (s^-Sr^rA  l^'n^),  388. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  (-n^- 
v&'dA-)»  30,  119,  120,  291. 

Silk  industry,  in  Austria-Hungary, 
332;  China,  286,  365;  Florence, 
829;  France,  285,  286;  French 
Indo-China,  361;  Germany,  313; 
Italy,  326-326;  Japan,  369-370; 
Persia,  351 ;  Roumania  and  Bul- 
garia, 336 ;  sections  of  the  world 
engaged  in,  405,  406. 

Silk  Manufacturing,  in  Paterson  (N. 
J.),  60  ;  Switzerland,  322. 

Silver,  4 ;  in  Argentina,  246-247 ; 
Australia,  396 ;  Austria-Hungary, 
332;  Belgium,  281;  Bolivia,  252- 
253 ;  Canada,  166 ;  Central  Amer- 
ica, 178  ;  Chile,  264  ;  Chma,  366  ; 
Colombia,  250 ;  Germany,  312  ; 
Idaho,  124  ;  Japan,  870  ;  Mexico, 
174,  176 ;  Montana,  123-124  ;  New 
Zealand,  396 ;  Norway,  297  ;  Peru, 
261 ;  Russia,  305 ;  Spanish  penin- 
sula, 292  ;  Sweden,  299  ;  Tennes- 
see and  Texas,  80 ;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249 ;  Utah,  124 ;  Western 
States,  120,  122,  123,  124 ;  world 
distribution  of,  407-408,  409. 

Simplon  Tunnel  (sim'pldn-),  322. 

Singapore  (sln'gir-pOr'),  361. 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  (soo-),  97. 

Sitka  (Alaska)  (slfkA),  11, 162. 

Skagway  (Alaska)  (skftg'wft),  162. 

Slate,  in  New  England  States,  35,  36; 
Pennsylvania,  57 ;  Wales,  267. 

Smjrma  (smSr'nA),  848. 

Snake  River,  132. 

Somaliland  (s^-m&l^-lftnd),  388. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  (siim'6r-vll),  46 

8qq  Canal  <j«b-^>  v^. 
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South  Africa,  884-886 ;  agriculture, 
886 ;  development  and  settlement, 
884-385;  mining,  385-386. 

South  America,  286-266 ;  animal  life, 
230-241 ;  climate,  238-230  ;  coast 
line,  236,  238 ;  government,  242- 
243;  harbors,  238;  immigrants, 
242 ;  the  Incas,  241-242 ;  inhabit- 
ants, 241-242 ;  mountains,  236  ; 
plant  life,  239  ;  rainfall,  238 ;  rivers, 
236 ;  shape,  236  ;  Spanish  in,  242  ; 
surface  features,  236-238. 

Southampton  (stith-h&mp'tiin  or 
south-ftmp'tan),  271,  273. 

South  Australia,  394. 

South  Carolina  (-kftr'ft-lI'nA),  76, 77, 
79  80 

South  Dakota  (^&-kO'td),  91,  93,  96, 
99,  106. 

Southern  States,  70-91 ;  agriculture, 
74-79;  cities,  84-90;  climate,  72- 
73  ;  coast  line,  72  ;  commerce,  84  ; 
fishing,  73-74 ;  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 77-78;  lumbering,  73; 
manufacturing,  81-84 ;  mining,  79- 
80 ;  mountains,  71-72 ;  oil  and 
gas,  79 ;  railways,  84,  85,  88 ; 
ranching,  78 ;  surface  features, 
71-73. 

South  GeorgU  (-jdr'jT-i),  255. 

Spain  (sp&n),  settlements  of,  in 
America,  24. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  290-296 ;  agri- 
culture, 292  ;  cities,  293-294  ;  cli- 
mate, 291 ;  colonies,  295  ;  decline 
in  power,  290 ;  farming,  292  ;  gov- 
ernments, 291 ;  grazing,  292  ;  high- 
lands, 291 ;  manufacturing,  292- 
293;  mining,  292;  rainfall,  291; 
seaports,  294-295 ;  surface  features, 
291. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  (spftr'ton-bilrg), 
82. 

Spice  Islands,  397. 

Spices,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  153; 
East  Indies,  397  ;  French  Indo- 
China,  361  ;  India,  356 ;  Philippine 
Islands,  159;  Straits  Settlements, 
361. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  (spO'kan'),  124, 
187. 

Spokane  Riyer,  137. 

Sponge  fishing,  Bahamas,  179 ;  Flor- 
ida, 73 ;  Greece,  339 ;  Italy,  325. 

Spree  Riyer  (spr^),  314. 

Springfield  ( Mass. )  (sprlng'f eld) , 
43. 

Springfield  (Ohio),  115. 

Standard  Time,  205-206,  342. 

Stanley  Pool,  387. 

Stassfurt  (st^'fd5rt),  312. 

Steel  manufacturing,  Belgium,  282; 
France,  286 ;  Germany,  317 ;  Great 
Britain,  269;  Southern  States, 
82. 

Steppes  (stSpz),  231,  308. 

Stettin  (stSt-ten'),  315,  816. 

Stockholm  (stdk1i5lm),  298,  299. 

Stack  rsising,    See   Cattle,   Hogs, 

andHones. 


Stockton  (Cal.)  (stdk'tfin),  128, 139, 
140. 

Straits  Settlements,  360,  361. 

Straasburg  (str&s'bduro),  308,  309. 

Straw  plaiting,  326,  329. 

Sudan  (sob'dan'),  290,  377,  379,  887- 
388. 

Suez  Canal  (8o5-^z'-  or  soo'Sz-),  342, 
881. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  342,  381. 

Sugar,  beet,  75;  Austria- Hungary 
332;  Belgium,  281;  Central  States 
98;  geographic  distribution  of 
world's  production,  402 ;  Germany 
311,  313-314;  The  Netherlands 
278 ;  Russia,  304. 

Sugar,  cane,  74 ;  in  Argentina,  246 
Brazil,    245;     Central    America 
178;   Colombia,   250;   comparison 
of  sugar-producing  sections,   184 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  153;   culti 
vation  and  production  of,  75-76 
East  Indies,  397;    Ecuador,   261 
Eg>'pt,  380;    geographic  distribu 
tion  of  world's    production,   402 
403;    Guiana,    248;     Haiti,    179 
Hawaiian  Islands,  157  ;  India,  357 
Jamaica,  178;  Japan,  369;    Lesser 
Antilles,   179;    Mexico,   174;   Pa- 
cific islands,  398 ;  Paraguay,  248 
Peru,  251 ;  Philippine  Islands,  159 
Queensland,    394 ;    South    Africa 
385;  Southern  States,  75-76;  states 
which  lead  in  production  of,  184 
Texas,  88  ;  tropical  Andean  coun 
tries,  249 ;  Venezuela,  248. 

Sugar,  maple,  in  New  England,  41 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
51. 

Sulphur,  in  Japan,  370;  Sicily,  325. 

Sumatra  (sd5-ma'tr&),  397. 

Superior  (Wis.)  (s4-p€'rl-5r),  102, 
104,  108. 

Superior,  Lake,  108. 

Surinam  (soo'ri-nam'),  248. 

Susquehanna  Riyer  (s&s'kwe-hSn'- 
na-),  49. 

Sweden  (swG'den),  295,  296,  298- 
299;  agriculture,  298;  foreign 
trade,  299;  lumbering,  298-299; 
manufacturing,  299;  mining,  299; 
people,  295  ;  reasons  for  independ- 
ence, 296 ;  surface  features,  296- 
297. 

Switzerland  (swTt'zSr-land),  819- 
%7A\  advantages  of  location,  321; 
agriculture,  320;  cities,  322;  cli- 
mate, 319-320 ;  dairying,  320 ;  gov- 
emment,  320;  languages  spoken, 
320 ;  manufacturing,  321 ;  mining, 
320-321;  people,  320;  rainfall, 
320;  scenery  and  tourists,  322; 
surface  features,  319 ;  temperature, 
3ia-320;  transportation,  321-322. 

Sydney  (Australia)  (sid'nl),  395- 
396. 

Sydney  (Cape  Breton  Id.),  167. 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  (slr'A-kas'),  58, 
f>9. 

Syrian  Desext  (sU^-an-),  949. 


Table  Bay,  386. 

Table  Mountain,  386. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)   (ti-kO'mA),   120, 

125,  126,  141. 
Tacoma,  Mt.  120. 
Taconic  Mountains,  32. 
Tafilet  (tftf'MCt'  w  tfi'f*-16t'),  378. 
Tagus  Riyer  (ta'gtis-),  295. 
Tahoe,      Lake      (-tft'h6  w-  t&ai6), 

145. 
Tampa  (Fla.)  (tftm'pi),  78,  80,  83, 

oo. 

Tampico  (tdm-p€ni6),  177. 

Tanana  Riyer  (t&'nd-nft'-),  151. 

Tanganyika  (tSLn'g&n-yeOLii),  385, 
389. 

Tangier  (tAn-jer^,  384. 

Tanneries,  42-43,  110. 

Tannic  acid,  41,  42, 51,  82,  110. 

Tar,  82. 

Tashkend  (tAsh'kenf),  354. 

Tasmania  (tdz-ma'nI-&^,  392. 

Taunton  (Mass.)  (t&n't&n  or  tan'* 
ttin),  42. 

Tea,  Ceylon,  360;  China,  345,  365; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  153 ;  French 
Indo-China,  361;  India,  357; 
Japan,  369;  South  Africa,  385; 
world  distribution  of  production, 
403,  404. 

Teak-wood,  356,  360,  861. 

Teheran  (te-h'ran'),  352. 

Temperature,  distribution  of,  228- 
225. 

Tennessee  (t6n'n$s-se'),  71,  77,  79, 
80,  87,  97. 

Tennessee  Riyer,  87. 

Territories  of  United  States,  148- 
160. 

Texas  (tCks'os),  56,  72,  73,  75,  76, 
77,  78,  79,  80,  88-89,  171. 

Textile  manufactures,  41,  66;  in 
Barcelona,  294;  Germany  318, 
317;  Great  Britain,  269;  Italy, 
326-;  New  England,  41-43 ;  South- 
em  States,  81.  Bet  also  Cotton, 
Silk,  and  Wool  manufacturing. 

Thames  Riyer  (tfimz-),  272. 

Thousand  Islands,  170. 

Tiber  Riyer  (tl'bgr-),  328. 

Tibet  (tl-bCf  or  tib'et),  842,  361, 
364. 

Tides,  219-220. 

Tientsin  (t*-^n'tsen),  367. 

Tiflis  (ty*'fly*s),  354. 

Tigris  Riyer  (tl'grls-),  348,  850. 

Timbuktu  (tlm-btik'too),  878,  888. 

Timor,  island  of  (-t*-mOr'),  897. 

Tin,  in  Australia,  395 ;  Bolivia,  252- 
253;  East  Indies,  397;  England, 
267;  Siam,  360;  Straits  SetUe- 
ments,  361. 

Titicaca,  Lake  (.tTt'^k&'k&),  262. 

Tobacco,  in  Argentina,  246 ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  332  ;  Brazil,  245  ;  Cen- 
tral America,  178 ;  Central  States, 
97;  Chile,  255;  Colombia,  2li0; 
Connecticut  Valley,  89,  62 ;  CttlMS 
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153;  Germany,  312;  Greece,  330; 
Haiti,  179;  Korea,  370;  Mexico, 
174;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  52; 
Ontario,  166;  Paraguay,  248; 
Persia,  351 ;  Pern,  251 ;  Philippine 
Islands,  159;  Porto  Rico,  153; 
Russia,  304 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  352 ; 
South  America,  249 ;  South  Africa, 
385 ;  Southern  States,  77 ;  states 
which  lead  in  production  of,  184 ; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  336 ;  Uruguay, 
247. 
Tobacco  manufactures,  Cuba,  153; 

Seville,  294 ;  Tampa,  83. 
Tobago  (t6-b&'gd),  255. 
Tokyo  (U/kM).  370. 
Toledo  (O.)  (ti-15'd6),  105,  lia. 
Tonopah  (Nev.)  (t6-n5-pft'),  123. 
Topeka  (Kan.)  (td-pe^ki),  115. 
Toronto  (t6-r6n't*),  163, 170. 
Tornadoes,  215. 

Trade,  statistics  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, of  United  States,  190-191, 
410-412 ;    wholesale,    New    York 
City,  63,  191. 
Trade  winds,  207-208,  238. 
Transyaal    Republic     (trfins-v&l'-) 

384,  385. 
Trebizond  (tr6b^-z6nd'),  348. 
Trees,  in  Alps  Mountains,  319-320 ; 
Australia,    391-392;   Brazil,  243- 
244  ;  California,  125 ;  Canada,  163 ; 
German  Empire,  311 ;  India,  356  ; 
Japan,    369;     Mexico,     172-173 1 
Russia,  303 ;  temperate  zone,  230 ; 
tropical  jungles,  243-244,  356,  374, 
376. 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  (tr6n'tiln),  59,  66. 
Trieste  (tr$-6s'tA),  334. 
Trinidad  (trln'I-dadO,  255. 
Tripoli  (trip'*-!!),  377,  384. 
Trondhjem  (tr6n'ygm),  298. 
Tropics,  243-244  ;  plants  and  animals 

of  the,  227-229. 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  (troi),  59,  00,  61. 
Truck  farming,  in  Central   Stated, 

97  ;  New  England,  39. 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  (tu-sdn'  or  tGk'siin), 

124,  133,  142. 
Tundras  (toon'drdz),   14,   152,  163, 

227,  260,  303,  343. 
Tunis   (iQ'nls),  290,  377,  382,  384. 
Tunis,  city  of,  384. 
Turin  (tu'^rln).  329. 
Turkestan  (toor'k^s-tan'),  352,  361. 
Turkey  (tOr-kl-)  in  Europe,  886-387 ; 
chief  city,  337  ;  government,  336  ; 
industries,   336-337  ;  people,  336  ; 
toleration  of,   by  Great    Powers, 
337. 
Turkish  Empire  or  Turkey  in  Asia, 
847-850 ;  agriculture,  348  ;   cities, 
348  ;  climate,  347  ;  disadvantages 
of  position,  347-348 ;   Holy  Land, 
348-350  ;  industries,  348  ;  Mesopo- 
tamia,  360;  products,  348;  rain- 
fall, 347  ;  surface  features,  347. 
Turpentine,  82. 
TutuiU  (too'to&^ad),  157. 
Typhoons,  362. 


United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  263-277.  See  British 
Lsles. 

United  States,  86-161 ;  agriculture, 
183-184 ;  area,  27,  400 ;  coal,  185- 
186,  189;  commerce,  63, 190-191, 
410-412 ;  comparisons  with  other 
countries,  400-413 ;  educational  in- 
stitutions, 45,  65,  06,  67,  87,  111, 
112,  138,  142;  farming,  29;  fish- 
ing,  185 ;  forests,  185,  187 ;  gold, 
186  ;  grazing,  30,  184-185  ;  iron 
ore,  186 ;  lumbering,  185,  187 ; 
manufacturing,  188-189, 191 ;  min- 
ing, 29-30,  185-186;  population, 
27-29,  182,  400 ;  raUways,  61-62, 
84,  85,  88, 121,  135-136,  137,  410 ; 
rainfall,  214-216;  silver,  186; 
transportation,  196-197,  410.  See 
also  under  names  of  physical  divi- 
sions, states,  and  territories. 

Upemivik  (66-p«r'n^vIk),  170. 

Upola  (oo'pi-loo),  157. 

Ural  Mountains  (u'ral-),  257,  305, 
353. 

Uruguay  (oo'r35-gwI'  or  tl'ro6-gwft), 
847. 

Utah*(Q'ta  or  O'tfl),  120,  124,  125, 
131. 

Utica  (N.  y.)  (a'tl-kA),  52,  60. 


Valenda  (vA-lSn'shl-AV  294. 

Valparaiso  (v^'p&-rA-^sd),  255. 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  (vin-koo'vSr), 
163,  167,  170. 

Vanilla  bean,  Brazil,  244 ;  Mexico, 
173. 

Vegetables,  In  Arabia,  351 ;  Bahamas, 
179 ;  Bermudas,  180  ;  British  Isles, 
265;  Central  States,  97;  Chile, 
255;  Colombia,  250;  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  153;  Great  Lake  re- 
gion, 97 ;  Ireland,  270 ;  Jamaica, 
178;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  53; 
The  Netherlands,  278 ;  New  Eng- 
land, 39;  Northwestern  States, 
127  ;  South  Africa,  385  ;  Southern 
States,  77-78;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249. 

Venezuela  (vCn'^zwCHA),  248. 

Venice  (v6n1s),  324,  329-330. 

Vera  Cruz  (vft'rA  kro^  or  vCr'i 
krooz),  172,  177. 

Vermont  (vfir-mfinf),  32, .  33,  36, 
45. 

Versailles  (v6r'-fift'y'),  288. 

Vesuvius  (v^-sQ'vI-Os),  326,  887. 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  (vlks'bilrg),  88. 

Victoria  (Australia)  (vlk-iCrl-A), 
392,  395. 

Victoria  (Canada),  170. 

Victoria  FaUs,  373,  386. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  Lake  (-ny&n'zA), 
389. 

Vicuna  (v^kd5n'y&),  241. 

Vienna  (v^n'ni),  888-884. 


Virginia  (v6r.jTn1-&),  50,  52,  58,  56, 
59,  60,  68,  77,  97. 

Virginia  City  (Nev.),  128. 

VladiYOstok  (vli'dy^-vAs-tdkO,  228, 
354. 

Volcanoes,  4 ;  Andes  Mountains,  251 ; 
Central  America,  177 ;  East  Indies, 
897 ;  Ecuador,  251 ;  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, 155;  Iceland,  300;  Mont 
Fel^,  179;  on  islands  wcBt  of 
Africa,  889 ;  Japan,  367 ;  Mexico, 
171 ;  New  Zealand,  396 ;  Philip- 
pine  Islands,  158 ;  South  America, 
236 ;  Vesuvius,  326, 327  ;  Western 
States,  120 ;  West  Indies,  179. 

Volga  River  (v51'g&-),  306. 


W 


Wake  Island  (wftk-),  158. 

Wales  (w&lz),  263,  267,  274.     See 
British  Isles. 

Walfisch  Bay  (wOl'nsh-),  386. 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  (w6m  w6m), 
127-128,  137. 

Waltham  (Mass.)  (wfil'thftm),  43. 

Warsaw  (wfir'sft),  307. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  (w6sh1ng-tiln), 
60,  67-68. 

Washington,  Mt  32,  35,  46. 

Washington,  state,  120,  121,  124, 
125,  126,  127,  187,  141. 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  (wft't8r-b6r-I), 
43. 

Waterloo  (wa't^r-loc/),  281. 

Water  power,  Italy,  325;  Switzer- 
land, 321. 

Watertown  (N.  Y. )  ( wa't6r-toun),  51. 

Waterville  (Me.)  (wa'tSr-vIl),  40. 

Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  216. 

Weather  maps,  216. 

Wellington  (w6l1Ing-tiin),  397. 

Westerly  (R.  I.),  (w&t'er-ll),  36. 

Western  Australia,  394. 

Western  States,  119-146;  agricul- 
ture, 127-i:i3;  cities,  136-142;  cli- 
mate, 120-121 ;  early  history,  119; 
fishing,  120-127;  irrigation,  129- 
133  ;  lumbering,  125-126  ;  manu- 
facturing, 134-135,  139;  mining, 
122-125 ;  mountains,  119-120 ; 
rainfall,  121 ;  ranching,  133-184  ; 
scenery,  143-146 ;  surface  feat- 
ures, 119-121 ;  transportation  of 
goods,  135-136. 

West  Indies  (-In'd^z),  1,  152-154, 
178-179.  See  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Bahamas,  etc. 

West  Virginia,  49,  50,  51,  54,  56,  59, 
71. 

West  Wind  Drift,  221,  222,  228. 

Whalinfl;,  150,  274. 

Wheatyiu  Argentina,  246;  Australia, 
394  ;  Austria-Hungary,  332  ;  Brit- 
ish Isles,  265 ;  Canada,  165 ;  Cen- 
tral States,  94,  96-97  ;  Chile,  255 ; 
Ecuador,  251;  Egypt,  380;  France, 
284 ;  geographic  distribution  of 
world's  production,  401-402 ;  Ger- 
many, 812;  India,  857;  Irelaod^ 
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270 ;  Italy,  825 ;  Japan,  360 ;  The 
NetberianoB,  278;  Northwestern 
States,  127-128;  Ontario,  166; 
Oregon  and  Washington,  127-128 ; 
Pern,  251 ;  Persia,  351 ;  Red  River 
Valley,  96-07 ;  Roumania  and  Bul- 
garia, 836;  Rassia,  304;  Servia, 
835 ;  Soath  AfricfL,  385 ;  Southern 
States,  78;  Spain,  292;  states 
which  lead  in  production  of,  183  ; 
Sweden,  298 ;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249 ;  Turkey  in  Europe, 
336 ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  348 ;  Uru- 
guay, 247. 

Wheeling,  (W.V.)  (hwelOng),  59, 
67,  116. 

White  MounUins,  32,  46. 

White  Sea,  302. 

Whitney,  Mt.  (-hwlt'nl),  120, 
145. 

WichiU  (Kan.)  (wtchl-tft),  115. 

Wllkes-Barre  (Pa.)  (wUk8n)ar-rI), 
54. 

WUlamette  Riyer  (wll-lli'mSt.),  119, 
140. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  (wll'yamz-pCrt), 
51. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  (wTl'mlng-tdn), 
53,  59,  66. 

Windsor  (win'z«r),  170. 

Winds,  806-210 ;  explanation  of,  206- 
207 ;  preyailing  westerlies,  209, 
211,  212,  238,  239,  261, 264 ;  trade, 
207-208,  238. 


Wine,  Algeria,  382 ;  California,  132 ; 
France,  286 ;  (rermany,  313 ;  Italy, 
325;  Spain  and  Portugal,  294, 
295. 

Winnipeg.  (wln'nl-p6g),  97,  165. 

Winnipeg,  Lake,  165. 

Winona  (Minn.)  (wl-nC/ni),  102, 
114. 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  (wln'stdn- 
saaem),  83. 

Wisconsin  (wls-k5n'sln),  92,  102, 
104,  106,  110. 

Wood  alcohol,  82. 

Wood  earring,  in  Germany,  313; 
Italy,  326 ;  Persia,  351 :  Switzer- 
land,  321. 

Wool,  42 ;  in  Australia,  394 ;  British 
.  Isles,  268 ;  Italy,  325 ;  New  Zea- 
land, 396;  South  Africa,  385; 
Western  States,  134;  world  dis- 
tribution of  production,  405. 

Woolen  manufacturing,  in  Australia, 
395;  Austria-Hungary,  338;  Bel- 
gium, 281,  282 ;  Brazil,  245 ;  Ger- 
many, 313;  Great  Britain,  268; 
France,  285-286 ;  Italy,  326 ;  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  60;  New 
England,  42  ;  Russia,  306. 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  (woon'sSk'gt), 
42. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  (woos'ter),  43. 

Wuchang  (wSo'chftng'),  866. 

Wyoming  (wl-6'm!ng  or  wi'6-mlng), 
124,  125,  130,  143. 


Yakima  (Wash.)  (yftk^-mH),    128, 

137. 
Yakima  River,  132. 
Yangtse-kiang   Rirer    (ySng'ta^kS- 

ftng'.),  361,  366. 
Tarmonth  (yftr'mmh),  164. 
YeUowstone  Park  (ySKlft-stdn'-),  120, 

148-146. 
Yellowstone  Riyer,  132. 
Yeio  (y6z^),  367. 
Yokohama  (yO'k^h&'mft),  870. 
Yonkera  (N.  Y.)  (y6n'kfirz),  60,  62. 
Yosemite  Falls  (yft-sSmf-te-),  146. 
Yosemite  VaUey,  145, 146. 
Yucatan  (yoo'kA-tftnO,  172,  178. 
Yukon  River  (yoo'kiin-),  151. 
Yukon  Territory,  162, 166. 


Zambezi  River  (z&m-bft^z^),  873, 886. 

Zanzibar  (z&n'zl-biu/  or  ziin'zl-bftr'), 
389. 

Zinc,  in  Belgium,  281,  812 ;  British 
Isles,  267;  Central  States,  106; 
Germany,  312;  Greece,  839;  Mex- 
ico, 175;  Missouri,  106;  New 
Jersey,  57. 

Zones  of  the  earth,  200-201. 

Zuider  Zee  (zl'dSr  zG"),  277,  278. 

Zululand,  385. 

Zurich  (zoo'rikj,  322. 

Zurich,  Lake,  322. 
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By  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Ida  C.  Bender, 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


BOOK   I 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 

lamo    Cloth    1x4- 246  pages    40  cents  net 

BOOK   11 

A  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

1 2nio     Cloth     X)v  +  400  pages     60  cents  net 

This  series  has  been  named  "  The  Modem  English  Course,"  because  the  books  aim  to  present  the 
subject  of  language  in  accordance  with  modem  principles  of  teaching,  and  because  they  are  based  on 
a  study  of  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  modem  English. 

These  books  aim  to  give  the  young  (i)  ability  to  express  their  own  thoughts  and  to  understand 
the  thoughts  of  others ;  (2)  a  clear  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  English  sentence ;  (3)  effective- 
ness in  the  use  of  language ;  (4)  an  appreciation  of  its  higher  uses  in  literature. 

The  books  are  written  in  good  English.  The  authors  are  masters  of  an  excellent  style  of  writing, 
and  they  have  given  their  work  a  quality  and  finish  which  is  educating  and  refining  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  illustrative  sentences  in  both  books  have  been  selected  with  great  care  from  standard 
literature,  and  they  are  valuable  in  themselves  either  for  the  information  or  the  suggestive  thought 
they  contain. 

The  definitions  are  short,  clear,  concise,  and  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  As  far  as 
definitions  are  given  in  Book  I,  they  are  identical  with  Book  II.  In  general  the  two  books  are  con- 
sistent ;  there  are  no  contradictions ;  they  are  harmonious  in  aim,  in  method^  in  explanation,  and  in 
definition. 

Book  I  is  designed  for  the  fourth  to  sixth  years,  and  Book  II  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of 
the  Elementary  course* 

In  the  first  book  emphasis  b  placed  on  matters  of  human  interest,  —  the  family,  the  school,  social 
relations,  and  nature.  The  aim  has  been  to  produce  subject-matter  of  genuine  interest  to  children, 
and  yet  of  intrinsic  value.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  a  knowledge  of  technical  grammar  without 
abundant  exercises,  both  oral  and  written,  exerts  very  little  mfluence  either  on  the  daily  speech  or  on 
the  written  composition  of  children.  Constant  effort  is  made  to  increase  their  vocabulary,  to  teach 
them  variety  of  expression,  and  to  make  expression  easy  and  naturaL  To  bring  about  these  results, 
there  is  a  rational  use  of  imitation  to  give  mastery  of  proper  forms.  The  exercises  are  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  and  the  forming  of  habits  of  correct  oral  speech  is  given  the  same  attention  as  written 
composition.    The  explanations  are  lucid  and  clear;  the  exercises,  copious  and  suggestive. 

In  the  second  book  the  illustrative  sentences  have  been  specially  prepared  by  the  authors.  The 
sentences  that  make  up  the  exercises  are  especially  apt  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  in  hand ;  they 
have  literary  merit,  being  drawn  largely  from  standard  literature.  In  deference  to  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  composition  should  be  a  subject  of  study  distinct  from  grammar,  a  separate  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  this  feature  of  language  study.  All  exercises  are  "  workable  " ;  every  sentence  in  every 
exercise  illustrates  the  principle  under  discussion.  Review  questions  are  grouped  at  convenient 
intervals  throughout  the  book. 
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Tear  by  Tear  Bditioii           TBooks           Eaoh9l2mo  Oloih 

Second  Year  Grade 54  pages.  t5 

Third  Year  Grade 52  pages.  15  cents  iwf 

Fourth  Year  Grade 6S  pages.  15  cents  iwf 

Fifth  Year  Grade 64  pages.  15  cents  mti 

Sixth  Year  Grade 68  pages.  18  cents  mgi 

Seventh  Year  Grade 80  pages.  18  cents  im# 

Eighth  Year  Grade 89  pages.  18  cents  mti 

Two  Book  Edition  Eaoh^  12mo  dofh 

Book  One — Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Year  Grades      •        o        .        •  166  pages.  25  cents  iMf 

Book  Two — Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Year  Grades    ...  299  pages.  30  cents  iwf 


Paper  Cover  Edition  10  Books  Each^l2mo 

Second  Year  Grade,  Part  I 30  pages.  6  cents  iMf 

Second  Year  Grade,  Part  II 28  pages.  6  cents  m£i 

Third  Year  Grade,  Part  I        •        . 28  pages.  6  cents  mei 

Third  Year  Grade,  Part  II 78  pages.  6  cents  m€i 

Fourth  Year  Grade,  Part  I 36  pages.  8  cents  mei 

Fourth  Year  Grade,  Part  II 36  pages.  8  cents  im/ 

Fifth  Year  Grade,  Complete 64  pages,  is  cents  iw/ 

Sixth  Year  Grade,  Complete 68  pages.  12  cents  tui 

Seventh  Year  Grade,  Complete 80  pages.  12  cents  mei 

Eighth  Year  Grade,  Complete 89  pages.  12  cents  «r/ 


CHANCELLOR'S  GRADED  CITY  SPELLERS  constitute  the  first  attempt  to  provide  spellliig 
lessons  by  grades,  from  the  time  that  the  spelling  book  is  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  until 
the  completion  of  the  grammar  school  course. 

CHANCELLOR'S  GRADED  CITY  SPELLERS  are  published  in  two  different  forms,  bound 

in  full  cloth,  one  series  being  in  seven  books,  a  book  for  each  year  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  year 
of  the  elementary  school  course  ;  while  the  other  series  consists  of  two  books,  the  first  volume  group* 
ing  together  the  work  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  and  the  second  volume  embracing  .the 
work  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years. 

The  general  plan  of  the  series  includes  a  review  of  drill  words  from  the  lessons  of  the  preoed* 
ing  year,  daily  advance  lessons,  the  use  of  all  important  words  in  suitable  sentences,  frequent  reap- 
pearance in  the  sentences  of  the  difficult  words,  syllabication  of  all  spelling  words,  and  systematic 
reviews  at  regular  intervals. 

The  words  to  be  learned  are  presented  in  three  different  ways : 

(a)  Alone,  not  syllabicated,  for  recognition  as  they  ordinarily  appear. 

(^)  Combined  with  other  words  in  sentences,  thus  revealing  the  significance  of  the  new  wordi^ 

(c)  Syllabicated,  for  the  analysis  of  the  literal  elements. 

The  series  is  rich  in  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  word  study.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  are  treated 
with  clearness  and  completeness.  Synonyms^  homonyms^  and  antonyms  are  matters  <^  exercise  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  the  various  forms  of  word-building  based  upon  the  relation  of  stems 
are  presented  with  a  fullness  not  surpassed  in  any  other  spelling  series. 
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